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REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  condition  of  our  public  schools  becomes  from 
year  to  year  a  question  of  increasing  interest  to  the 
entire  community.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
citizens  are  either  parents  or  tax-payers  or  both,  and  in 
each  capacity  they  should  frequently  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  views  which  govern  the  Board  of  Education 
both  in  respect  to  the  instruction  given  in  our  schools 
and  the  expenditures  which  this  instruction  makes 
necessary.  The  views  and  anticipations  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  regarding  the  former  will  be  found 
fully  set  forth  in  his  report  to  the  Board.  The  reports  ot 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  indicate  in  detail  both 
the  cost  of  our  schools  for  the  year  which  has  just 
closed,  and  also  the  expense  at  which  provision  is  being 
made  for  the  increasing  wants  of  the  District. 

At  the  last  annual  School  Meeting  it  was  voted  to  buy 
a  lot  and  erect  a  school  building  in  the  Dwight  District. 
In  pursuance  of  that  vote  the  Board  purchased  a  suit- 
able lot  on  Orchard  street,  and  having  perfected  their 
plans,  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  building  with  a 
seating  capacity  for  two  hundred  children.  This  build- 
ing was  opened  for  scholars  May  ist.  The  cost  of  lot, 
building,  fences  and  full  equipment  has  been  about 
$16,000.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  this  Orchard 
street  lot  has  such  a  depth  that  hereafter  a  portion 
of  it  may  be  used  for  another  building  or  for  an  addition 
to  the  present  building. 
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In  pursuance  of  votes  passed  at  the  Annual  School 
Meeting  and  subsequently  at  a  Special  Meeting,  the 
Board  purchased  an  eligible  lot  on  the  corner  of  Con- 
gress avenue  and  Vernon  st.,  and  have  now  in  course  of 
completion  a  very  ample  and  comrxiodious  school  build- 
ing. The  objects  and  purposes  of  this  building  are  par- 
ticularly referred  to  in  the  Superintendent's  report,  to 
which  reference  is  made.  The  cost  of  the  lot,  building 
and  equipments  will  be  about  $60,000. 

At  the  special  School  Meeting  it  was  also  voted  to 
enlarge  the  Edwards  street  School  building  and  thereby 
add  four  additional  rooms,  thus  giving  it  a  seating 
capacity  for  four  hundred  children.  This  change  was 
made  during  the  recent  vacation,  and  will  specially 
commend  itself  to  the  District  upon  the  score  of  econ- 
omy, being  much  cheaper  than  to  have  purchased  a  new 
lot  and  erected  a  building  for  the  wants  of  this  portion 
of  the  District.  The  appearance  of  the  enlarged  build- 
ing is  very  creditable  and  will  compare  favorably  with 
other  eight-room  school  houses.  The  cost  of  this  im- 
provement, with  the  new  furniture,  has  been  about 
$12,000. 

It  became  evident  to  the  Board  during  the  year  that 
further  school  accommodations  were  needed  in  the  Win- 
chester District,  and  as  the  most  economical  plan,  it  was 
decided  to  finish  off  four  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Grammar  School  building  of  that  District.  This  work 
was  commenced  early  in  the  recent  vacation  and  the 
rooms  are  now  ready  for  occupancy.  This  arrangement 
will  be  of  great  utility,  not  only  in  furnishing  additional 
seatings  for  children,  but  at  the  same  time  in  putting  the 
Winchester  School  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other 
Grammar  Schools  of  the  District. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  place  that  in  voting  the 
three  mill  tax  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  neither  the  out- 
lay on  the  Edwards  street  nor  on  the  Winchester  build- 
ings was  taken  into  consideration,  making  so  much 
additional  expense  not  then  contemplated.  As  usual 
during  vacation,  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  upon 
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the  school  property,  involving  an  expense  which   must 
be  met  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Board  during  the  past  year,  and  that  much  time  and 
thought  have  been  given  to  the  wants  of  the  District. 
If  this  work  shall  commend  itself  to  the  good  judgment 
of  the  people,  the  Board  will  be  amply  satisfied. 

When  the  new  building  on  Congress  avenue  shall  be 
fully  occupied  it  would  seem  as  though  the  building  of 
school  houses  would  stop  fdr  a  while,  but  this  of  course 
will  depend  upon  the  growth  of  the  city. 

The  matter  of  heating  and  ventilating  school  buildings 
has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  for  many  years,  and  it 
may  be  many  years  yet,  before  the  true  theory  of  venti- 
lation shall  be  perfected.  Where  so  few  are  agreed  upon 
what  is  the  best  way  to  secure  fresh  air  at  all  seasons, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  warm  rooms  in  winter,  it 
is  difficult  to  adopt  a  plan  which  will  overcome  all  the 
objections  which  a  practical  working  has  thus  far  de- 
veloped. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  it  was  stated  that  the  Dis- 
trict had  a  debt  of  $20,000.  Since  that  time  a  further 
debt  has  been  incurred  of  $15,000,  for  the  Orchard 
street  School,  and  one  of  $25,000  for  the  Congress  ave- 
nue School,  making  the  present  indebtedness  of  the 
District  $60,000.  Before  the  completion  of  the  Congress 
avenue  School,  however,  a  further  sum  of  $25,000  must 
be  borrowed. 

Under  the  present  law,  our  financial  year  does  not 
close  till  the  first  of  September,  when  with  the  great 
number  of  bills  to  be  examined  and  accounts  to  be 
settled  in  order  to  bring  all  claims  into  the  year's  work, 
it  is  always  difficult  to  prepare  the  Annual  Report  for 
publication  sufficiently  early  to  allow  a  careful  examina- 
tion to  be  made  preliminary  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
which  occurs  on  the  third  Monday  of  September. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Legislature  should  authorize  the 
Annual  School  Meeting  to  be  held  early  in  October,  as 
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this  change  would  give  all  concerned  ample  time  to 
present  their  statements  and  reports. 

In  this  day  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  when  the  work 
of  a  week  is  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  day,  and  when 
everything  seems  to  be  rushing  forward  with  lightning 
speed,  the  business  of  education  seems  to  require  the 
quickening  aid  of  intelligent  instructors,  thoroughly  in 
earnest  to  carry  on  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Parents  should  see  that  their  children  avail  themselves 
of  all  the  advantages  which  our  various  free  schools  can 
give  them. 

Truant  children  and  idlers  should  be  made  to  !"eel  that 
education  is  not  to  be  shirked.  To  have  good  citizens, 
ignorance  and  idleness  must  not  be  tolerated  in  a  well 
ordered  community. 

To  carry  forward  the  schools  the  coming  year  it  will 
be  necessary  to  lay  a  three  mill  District  tax  on  the 
Grand  List  of  1883. 

The  terms  of  office  of  Maier  Zunder,  Henrv  F.  Peck 
and  H.  M.  Welch  expire  the  present  year. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

H.    M.   WELCH,  President. 

New  Haven,  Aug.  31,  1883. 
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The   Finance   Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
respectfully  submits  the  following  Report,  including  the 

accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary : 

# 

treasurer's  account. 

RESOURCES. 

1883. 
Sept.  Balance  from  old  account, $  8,611.73 

27,    Town  of  New  Haven,  Tax  account, 25,000.00 

Oct.  II,  No.  85,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1881.     1.412.59 

"      II,     State  of  Connecticut,  Library  Appropriation 600.00 

Nov.   I,     Horace  Day,  Tuition  Fees, 512.46 

4,    Town  of  New  Haven,  Tax  account 19,897.77 

17,  No.  88,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1881,    3,084.79 

Dec.    4,     Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 20,000.00 

**      6,     Loan  from  Connecticut  Savings  Bank, 15,000.00 

8,  No.  91,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1881,    2,644.71 

38,    Sale  of  Fence  and  Barn,  Orchard  St.  Lot, 30.00 

1883. 
Jan.     2,     Horace  Day,  Tuition  Fees 213.10 

4,  No.  94,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1881,       554.98 
Feb.    I,  Loan  from  National  Savings  Bank. 20,000.00 

5,  No.  97,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes 72351 

Mar.    I,  State  of  Connecticut,  Civil  List. 24,420.00 

1,  State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund 12,210.00 

2,  No.  99,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes, 554*i9 

Apr.    4,    Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes, 569.76 

4,    Loan  from  Conn.  Savings  Bank,  Orchard  St.  School, 15,000.00 
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Apr.  lo,     Horace  Day,  Tuition  Fees, $401.26 

21,  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,820.66 

26,     Loan  from  First  National  Bank. 10.000.00 

May    2,     No.  183,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Coll.  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1881,.-  696.12 

22,  Sale  of  Bail's  Charts,  Stafford  Springs  School, 13.00 

29,  Loan  from  Henry  C.  R owe,. 10,000.00 

June  I,     Loan  from  National  Savings  Bank 20.000.00 

5,  No.  102,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes, 439-6i 

6,  Horace  Day,  Tuition  Fees 412.14 

28,     Loan  from  First  National  Bank, 12,000.00 

July    2,     Loan  from  National  S.  Bank,  Congress  Ave.  School, 25,000.00 

10,     No.  107,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1882,..  10,000.00 

19,     No.  Ill,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,         "            '*              1882,-.  20,000.00 

26,     No.  I,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle.             "             '*              1882,..  20,000.00 

30,  No.  2,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,             *'            **              1882..-  45,000.00 
Aug.    7,     No.  3,  Theodore  A. "Tuttle.            '*            **              1882...  25,000.00 

**    31,     Horace  Day,  Tuition  Fees,  etc. I95-5I 

$372,017.89 

E.XPENDITURES. 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, $366,824.32 

Balance  to  new  account, 5ii93-57 

$372,017.89 
Amount  of  orders  not  presented $1,700.99 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.   M.    WELCH,    Treasurer. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1883. 
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REPORT  OF  FINANCE   COMMITTEE.  II 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1883, 
find  the  san>e  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  Fifty-one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents 
($5,193.57)  was  due  to  said  District  by  said  Treasurer  on 
said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,         {Auditors 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  f  ^'''^'^^'^•'- 

New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1883. 


II 
«i 


secretary's  account. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1883, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers $159,820.45 

Janitors, 10,259.96 

Superintendent, 2,700.00 

Secretary 1,658.32 

$174,438.73 

Fuel, 7,446.67 

Rent — Hamilton  School, 1,000.00 

German-English  School, 275.00 

Goffe  Street  School, 200.00 

Elm  Street  School, 200.00 

1,675.00. 

Collector,  School  Tax y            676.70 

**          Office  Expenses, /r/p  ra/a, 91.00- 

Tax  Refunded, ..- 47.41 

Clerical  Assistance  in  Office, 710.00 

Printing — Annual  Report,  and  Rules  of  the  Board..  446.48 

High  School  Reports  and  other  printing, 57-37 

Papers  for  High  School  Examinations,... 88.24 

Papers  for  High  School  Graduation, 30.25 

Registers  and  Record  Books, 75-50 

Report  Blanks  to  Superintendent, 25.97 

Advertising 1 10.15 

Circulars  and  Schedules, 4325 

High  School  Catalogue 30.00 

Merit  Cards, 10  .00 

Absence  Cards, 33.00 

School  Diaries, 23.50 

Grammar  School  Examination  Papers, 18.50 
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Printing — Primary  School  Exercises,  etc $4t-75 

Other  Printing, 9.75 

Time  Tables 3.25 


Books,  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus,  etc.. 

High  and  Grammar  Schools, 1,346.18 

School  Books,  Charts,  etc., 443-ii 


Stationery— Writing  Paper ..  614.72 

Drawing  Paper « 152.00 

Lead  Pencils  for  drawing  and  writing, 296.70 

Slate        '*                   •*                   "        91.45 

Pens, 159.75 

Pen  Holders  and  Pen  Racks, 47-30 

Ink, 70.88 

Ink  Stands 1.50 

Chalk  Crayons, 71.51 

Envelopes 16.45 

Blank  Book,  Grand  List, 12.00 

Letter  Files  and  Binders, 3.25 

Blank  Books, 15.17 

Music  Paper, 13.80 

Normal  Class  Stationery, 6.56 

Numeral   Frames, 1.25 

Copying  Pads  and  Rubber  Bands,  etc 4.61 


Supplies  for  Janitors — Brooms, 14.52 

Floor  Brushes, 115.11 

Feather  and  Counter  Dusters 69.52 

Mats  and  Matting, 40.60 

Shovels,  Hods  and  Dust  Pans, 15.13 

Baskets,  Pails  and  Cups, 26.31 

Step  Ladders  and  Barrows, 12.80 

Hose,  H ose  Reels  and  watering 56.95 

Thermometers, 7.77 

Erasers  and  Pointers 96,25 

Copperas, 14.72 

Bells, 9.09 

Pencil  Sharpeners 11.28 

Sand  for  Molding, 2.35 


Miscellaneous — Annual  and.Special  School  Meetings,  626.50 

Enumerating  Children 498.14 

Assessors'  Bill  for  making  Grand  List, 550.00 

Cleaning  School  houses, 629.85 


♦1,046.96 


$1 .789.29 


$1,578.90 


$492.40 
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Miscellaneous — Furniture  and  Repairs $2,769.81 

Musical  Instruments  and  Repairs, 63.20 

Clocks  and  Repairs, 119.19 

Gas  and  Oil  for  Ev'g  Sch.,  Office,  High  Sch....  269.80 

Travel  and  Carriage  Hire, 194-55 

Freight,  Express,  Carting  and  Errands, 86.53 

Postage, 42.31 

Auditors, - - -- 10.00 

Curtains, 30-57 

High  School  Diplomas 74.50 

H igh  School  Graduation  Expenses, 33*  15 

Rent  of  Opera  House  for  Graduation  Exercises,        75.00 

Rent  of  Telephones, 17O.00 

Work  in  office, 4.15 

Manure,  etc., 17.10 

District  Clerk 25.00 

Insurance 57.28 


Repairs — Furnaces,  Stoves  and  repairs  in  all  schools,  1,007.86 

Blackboards                     "                "            "  475.34 

High    School 1,476.25 

Webster     "     * 357-40 

Eaton         ** - - 67.73 

Wooster     " 242.38 

Dwight       "    225.38 

Skinner      "     -• 297.41 

Washington  School, 209.96 

CedarSt.            "      326.59 

Dixwell              " 134.40 

Grand  St           "      .    192.24 

FairSt               "      94.68 

Woolsey             "      122.70 

DiTision  St.       "      107.50 

Carlisle  St.  School 18.58 

OakSt.              "      102.92 

Hamilton           "•     17.51 

Darenport  Av. '*      17.82 

Edwards  St.      "      22.30 

West  St             "      99.89 

UoydSt           •*      104.87 

HomphrejSt   "      50.53 

Greenwich  Ay.  "      41.20 

Gennan-Eng.     "      5.65 

HallockSt        "      --t 7.75 

WUtingSt        "      3.45 

Feny  St           "      1.25 

Qninnipiac        "      129.34 


16,346.63 
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Repairs — Central    School $8.50 

Woodward         "      2.25 

Elm  St.  •* 8.32 

Orchard  St.        "      40.49 

|6,020.44 

Ordinary  Expenses, $202,360.13 

EXTRAORDINARY   EXPENSES. 

Paid  on  Congress  Avenue  School  House,  viz  : 

Lot, $5,500.00 

On  Mason's  Contract, 15,000.00 

"   Joiner's         *'          3,500.00 

**   Architect, 500.00 

"    Extras  not  in  Contracts, 187.82 

$24,687.82 

Orchard  Street  School — 

Lot, 2,080.00 

Mason's  Contract 7,950.00 

Joiner's         "          5,290.00 

Furnaces, 500.00 

Architect 206.10 

Iron  Fence  and   Painting, 167.00 

Concreting  Walks 156.58 

All  other  extras, 118.22 

$16,467.90 

Edwards  Street  School — 

Mason's  Contract, 6,100.00 

Joiner's  " 4.872.00 

$10,972.00 

Winchester  School — 

Builder's  Contract, 1,425.00 

Concreting  Walks, 133-44 

$1,558.44 

Steam  Heater  for  Woolsey  School, 850.00 

New  Furnace  for  Eaton              " 241.00 

•*    Dwight           "       235.08 

Safe  for  Office, 140.00 

Tax  Commissioners  and  Expenses,-. - 272.63 

Assessment  for  Howard  avenue  Pavement, 84.07 

Interest  on  Permanent  and  Temporarj'  Loans 3i  174-63 

Notes  Paid, 107,000.00 

Extraordinary  Expenses, $165,683.57 

Total  Expenses, $368,043.70 
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Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1883 $202,360.13 

Sept.  I,  1882 182,605.83 
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Increase, $19,75490 

Extraordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1883, 165,683.57 

Sept.  I.  1882 86,987.57 
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Increase, $78,696.00 


New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1883. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts, 
and  vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  year  ending  September  i,  1883,  and  find  the  same 
correct. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,  )    .    ,., 

'  '  Auditors. 

Francis  G.  Anthony,    \ 


The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1883,  are  estimated  by 
the  Committee  as  follows,  viz: 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $167,000.00 

'•              Officers, 5.175.00 

Janitors, 1 1,000.00 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 6,000.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters.  Mats,  etc., 600.00 

Rent  of  School  houses 1,550.00 

Annual  School  District  Election, «. 600.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 1,000.00 

Cleaning  School  houses, 700.00 

Fuel 7,000.00 

Repairs,  7,000.00 

Contingencies, 1,000.00 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loans 2,600.00 

"        "    Permanent  Loans, 3,600.00 

Insurance  for  three  years, 3.000.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses,  pto  rata, i  ,000.00 

$218,825.00 
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The   following  real  estate  owned  by   the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building... $23,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture^ 125,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building 27,000.00 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Buildings. 8,500.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,ooaoo 

Whiting  S^eet  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25.000.co 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building 46,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 49,000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 28,000.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 7,000.00 

Grand  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 22,000.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 45,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,800.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,. 11,300.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 22,500.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 3,000.00 

Central  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  building, 16.000.00 

Paid  on  Congress  A  venue  Lot  and  Building, 24,686.72 

$674,786.72 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  now  $60,000. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  WELCH,  Chairman. 

New  Haven,  Aug.  31,  1883. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District : 

Gentlemen  : — My  second  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  August  31st,  1883,  is  respectfully  submitted, 

I  have  endeavored  to  review  briefly  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year,  and  on  the  strength  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  and 
aided  by  suggestions  received  while  inspecting  schools 
abroad,  have  called  your  attention  to  such  defects  as 
seem  to  need  legislation. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  which  follow  will  indicate  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year.  This  is  readily  accounted 
for  in  the  unusual  amount  of  contagious  disease  which 
prevailed  among  pupils  during  the  winter. 

SUMMARY   OF  STATISTICS  FOR   1882-83. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 
comprises  the  entire  city,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1880,  was 61,388 

l¥estWlle,  a  part  of  the  town^  but  not  of  the  city, .' it494 

Total  population  of  the  city  and  town, .-^- 6a,882 
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PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR   1 882  (APPROXIBiATS). 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  town 

and  city, $48,335,632* 

Deduct  the  assessed  value  of  Westville,  and  East  District, 3i536,75S 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city, $44,808,8  77 

The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .003 

or  3  mills  on  a  dollar, .003. 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  17  mills, -  .017 

Total  taxation  for  all  purposes,  20  mills  on  a  dollar, .02 

RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and   x6  years, 

enumerated  in  January,  1883  was.. 16,280 

Increase  since  1882 ^o6- 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  was  in  1880  as 1:4.416 

Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  now,  the  present  population 
of  the  city  may  be  estimated  thus :  The  No.  of  children 
'  enumerated  in  the  School  District,  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
will  give  the  population  of  the  city  District  for  the  year 
1883,  i.  e.  162,80x4.416=:  71,892.  Add  for  Westville  and 
South  End,  1,930,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole 
town  is 73,822- 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  29- 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  5 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held, 2 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 36 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 217 

Increase 14 

Number  of  seats, 10,875 

Increase, 693 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  day  schools, 

including  teachers  in  music  and  drawing,  one  each, 18 

Number  of  female  teachers 243. 

Number  of  teachers  employed   in  the  day  schools,  including 

drawing  and  music  teachers, 261 

Increase, 9 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  schools  for 

young  men, 14. 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools, ., 274 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, 12,668 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 9.638 

Increase, ... 246 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, -.  9t042 

Increase, -. 129 

ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools .938 

Decrease, - on 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years), .59 

Decrease. - .02 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 235,854 

Increase,. 44*947 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year 11,156 

Increase.  -. - - - 1*582 

Number  of  truants, ---.. 768 

Decrease, - 20 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 838 

Increase , 46 

Number  of  scholars  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, ,105 

Decrease, 33 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 12,825 

Increase... 97 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, loyrs.  4  mo. 

Decrease, .. - -- - i  month. 

Enumeration  of   Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  Years,  in 

THE  Month  of  January,  1883. 


SITB-DM^BICfTS . 

Webster, ... 

BAton, 

Wooster,  ... 

Dirlght 

Skinner 

Waihington, .. 
Woolsey, ... 
Annex, 


Total  for  1888, 

Total  for  1883, 
Total  for  1881. 
Total  for  1880, 
Total  for  18TO, 
Toul  for  1818. 


4 

5 

6 

7 

yn.  jn. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

2S8    286 

288 

227 

74      85 

97 

96 

146     180 

186 

177 

184 

299 

188 

285 

161 

189 

191 

198 

2R0 

286 

806'    274 

181 

\m 

220     221 

46 

85 

so'      89 

1 

I3O61 1.486 

1 

1.471  1.461 

lJW»i  1,888 

1.896  1,486 

1,085  1,888 

1.889 

tJBTl 

1,167  1.286 

1,888 

1.861 

1.177 

1.191 

1,885, 1,212 

1.1M| 

1,860 

1,217 

1,2» 

8 


yn.  ■  yrs. 


289 
101 
178 
227 
200 


164 
46 


1.486 


i;h» 

1J67 
1.221 
1,228 
1,192 


215 
95 
179 
287 
165 
281 
202 
89 


1,418 


10 
yrs. 


240 
107 
174 
281 


11 
yn. 


188 

82 

173 

281 


212'  161 
277  254 
206  159 


50 


1.497 


1,416' 1.282 


80 


18 
yn. 


1.277 


280 
106 
157 
307 
161 
240 
195 
29 


18 
yn. 


300 
87 
149 
165 
188 
244 
178 
48 


14 
yn. 


173 
98 
158 
184 
180 
254 
184 
40 


1,349 


2.279  1.269 1 1.128 


1,227 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Constant  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  broader 
conception  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  true  aim  of 
school  training,  and  a  better  adaptation  of  means  to  end 
in  all  departments  of  instruction.  Having  met  with 
little  else  but  encouragement  from  principals  and  teach- 
ers it  has  been  easy  to  make  decided  advances  in  these 
directions,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  still  better  re- 
sults in  years  to  come. 

The  course  of  lectures  given  by  eminent  educators  in 
the  High  School  Hall  during  the  autumn  received  the 
hearty  support  of  the  teachers,  and  drew  together  a 
large  number  of  citizens  who  w«re  thus  brought  into 
partial  sympathy  at  least  with  our  work. 

To  afford  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  principles  of 
education  and  the  more  i;ecent  methods  of  teaching,  a 
Normal  Class  was  organized   early  in   September,  and 
meetings  were   held  every   Wednesday  afternoon   after 
school  hours  until  April  ist.     The  attendance  was  at  first 
mainly  composed  of   pupil  teachers   from   the  Training 
Schools,  but  gradually  came  to  include  a  large  number 
of  teachers  of  all  grades.     Prior  to  January  ist  general 
topics  pertaining  to  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  edu- 
cation   were    discussed,   and   drill    in    calisthenics    was 
given.     After  that  date,  courses  of  lessons  introductory 
to  the  teaching  of  geography,  and  exercises  in  breathing 
and  vocal  training  were  given,  and  were  so  well  appre- 
ciated as  to  attract  a  large  majority  of  all  the  teachers. 
There  has  been  no  more  gratifying   indication  of   the 
possibilities  before  us  in  the  way  of  self-culture,  and  the 
consequent  improvement  of  the  quality  o^  our  teaching, 
than  the  voluntary  attendance  at  these  meetings  of  from 
150  to  200  teachers.     Those  attending  were  allowed  to 
dismiss  their  classes  fifteen  minutes  earlier  for  the  after- 
noon, and  so  punctuality  was  secured  in  beginning  and 
closing. 

A  series  of  Grade  Meetings  was  also  begun  and  con- 
tinued through  most  of   the  grades.      By  this  plan  the 
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teachers  of  a  certain  grade  in  a  given  section  of  the  city 
are  brought  together  for  an  afternoon  in  some  class  room 
where  the  work  is  done  acceptably,  and  after  an  hour 
spent  in  observation  the  pupils  are  dismissed  and  the 
teachers  present  have  the  opportunity  of  asking  ques* 
tions  and  exchanging  views  concerning  their  special 
work. 

Teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  visit  other  schools 
in  the  district,  as  well  as  out  of  town,  and  when,  as. in  a 
few  instances,  those  have  been  found  who  have  taught 
for  years  without  witnessing  the  work  of  others,  and 
knowing  no  methods  but  their  own,  the  duty  of  enlarg- 
ing their  range  of  ideas  has  been  insisted  upon.  Such 
cases  are  rare,  but  there  have  been  enough  of  them  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  a  teacher  who  never '  has  his 
thoughts  and  ambition  quickened  by  outside  stimuli 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  operative  and  drudge. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  both  teachers 
and  pupils  a  simpler  marking  system  has  been  devised 
which,  if  used  intelligently,  takes  only  one-fourth  the 
time  of  the  old  method  and  does  not  demand  that  the 
teacher  shall  sit  while  teaching  with  pencil  in  hand  to 
record  the  percentage  value  of  recitations. 

The  annual  examination  as  a  basis  of  promotion  in 
Primary,  and  Grammar  schools  has  been  dispensed 
with,  and  while  occasional  tests  both  written  and  oral 
are  applied,  principals  and  teachers  are  urged  to  use 
them  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end  of  teaching. 

The  reformation  begun  some  years  since  in  methods 
of  primary  teaching  has  taken  strong  hold  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  prospects  were  never  better  for  the 
wholesome,  healthful  treatment  of  little  children  during 
their  first  year  in  school.  The  school  sessions  have  been 
materially  shortened  during  the  summer  months,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  physical  drill,  and  other  forms  of 
activity,  life  in  the  school  room  is  made  less  fatiguing 
and  more  attractive.  Number  tables  are  being  supplied 
as  fast  as  teachers  are  prepared  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them.     A  considerable  sum  has  also  been  expended   for 
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supplementary  reading  matter.  The  benefits  of  this 
provision  are  too  obvious  to  need  explanation. 

The  year  has  seen  the  partial  development  of  a  some- 
what broader  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
erection  of  a  building  which,  in  addition  to  facilities 
which  already  exist,  will  be  ample  for  that  purpose. 

On  January  ist  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Board.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  Horace  Day,  having  tendered  his  resignation  be- 
cause of  ill  health,  was  induced  to  continue  in  the  po- 
sition at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Board,  on  being  re- 
lieved of  such  details  of  office  work  as  demanded  reg- 
ular hours.  By  the  new  arrangement  which  went  into 
effect  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  term  the  Superin- 
tendent is  authorized  to  purchase  supplies,  attend  to 
small  repairs,  the  enforcement  of  truancy  laws,  etc.,  and 
to  employ  needed  clerical  help.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan  the  services  of  Mr.  George  T.  Hewlett  were  secured, 
whose  business  training  had  prepared  him  to  perform 
with  acceptance  many  of  the  duties  which  had  hitherto 
received  the  attention  of  the  secretary.  It  was  thought 
best  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  principals  in  their 
several  districts  solely  responsible  for  minor  repairs  on 
buildings,  and  for  the  supervision  and  paying  of  janitors. 
It  was  thought  that  by  this  means  occasional  n^eds  of  a 
pressing  nature  would  receive  more  prompt  attention 
than  was  possible  under  the  old  plan. 

CHANGE   OF  TEACHERS. 

The  opening  of  several  new  school  rooms  and  the  res- 
ignation of  a  number  of  teachers  has  made  a  heavy  de- 
mand upon  the  Training  Schools,  and  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  the  teaching  force  a  few  of  acknowl- 
edged merit  from  abroad.  At  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  an  additional  room  was  opened  in  each  of  the 
Hallock,  Washington  and  Winchester  Schools,  and 
Wier's  Hall  on  Elm  street  was  opened  as  a  school-room 
to  provide  for  the  overflow  at  the  Dwight  School.  A 
few   weeks  later  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  three 
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rooms  more  at  the  Hamilton  and  one  at  the  German- 
English  School  to  accommodate  those  of  school  age  who 
had  applied  foY*  admission.  On  May  ist  the  Orchard 
Street  School  of  four  rooms  was  ready  for  occupancy 
and  classes  were  organized  therein. 

Those  who  have  resigned  during  the  year  are  Miss 
Lucy  P.  Bush  and  Miss  Emma  S.  Beach  of  Skinner,  Miss 
Mary  A.  Cullen  of  Humphrey  Street,  Miss  Clara  E.  Bur- 
well  of  West  Street,  Miss  Helen  J.  Barrett  of  Grand 
Street,  Miss  Emma  E.  Cowap  of  Dwight,  and  Miss  Anna 
M.  Potter  of  Center  Street.  Others  retired  at  the  close 
of  the  year  as  follows:  Miss  Charlotte  J.  Lancraft  of 
Woodward  School,  Miss  Hattie  L.  Smith  and  Carrie  L. 
Huntley  of  Quinnipiac  Street,  Miss  J.  Kinnie  Heming- 
way  of  Center  Street,  and  Miss  Emma  E.  Lincoln  of 
Dwight.  Three  others  who  resigned  are  deserving  of 
special  mention  by  reason  of  their  longer  service,  viz : 
Miss  Cordelia  Sargent,  who  has  been  a  highly  esteemed 
teacher  in  the  New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum ;  Miss  Sarah  E, 
Hughes,  who  has  served  the  district  with  much  acceptance 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  has  taught  for  nineteen  years  in 
the  Dixwell  Ave.  School,  and  met  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  that  position  with  much  discretion;  Miss  Emily  A. 
Wildman  of  the  Fair  Street  Ungraded  School,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  continuous  and  unsparing  labor  in 
the  school,  has  felt  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  but  the  ladies  having  charge  of  the 
industrial  work  which  has  long  been  successfully  carried 
on  in  this  school  have  arranged  to  have  Miss  Wildman 
give  a  small  portion  of  her  time  to  the  work  which  has 
rendered  her  services  a  great  blessing  to  many  poor 
children  of  the  city.  The  vacancy  at  the  Dixwell  Ave. 
School  is  satisfactorily  filled  by  Miss  Fannie  M.  Ullman 
from  No.  4,  Fair  Street  School.  The  place  of  Miss 
Wildman  has  been  supplied  from  the  Training  SchooL 
Nineteen  young  ladies  have  been  regularly  appointed 
from  the  Training  School  during  the  year,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  accompanying  list  of  teachers  with  that 
of  last  year  will  show  to  what  place  they  are  assigned. 
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and  also  what  other  changes  and  transfers  have  been 
made.  Seven  teachers  from  abroad  have  been  employed, 
all  possessing  special  qualifications  for  the  work  they  are 
to  undertake,  viz :  Miss  Lida  A.  Willet,  a  graduate  of  the 
Oswego  Normal  School,  for  special  work  in  Geography ; 
Miss  M.  M.  Davies  for  special  work  in  Reading;  Miss 
Carrie  L.  Minor,  a  graduate  of  the  Connecticut  Normal 
School  to  the  New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum ;  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Fogle  from  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  as  critic  in 
the  Training  School ;  Miss  Isabella  Cromwell,  a  graduate 
of  Wellesley  College,  to  No.  12  Woolsey  School;  Miss 
Jessie  M.  Woodward,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  to 
the  High  School ;  Miss  Minnie  R.  Webster,  a  graduate 
of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  to  take  the  place  of  Miss 
Hattie  A.  Ludington  in  the  Orchard  Street  School, 
who,  after  one  term  of  service,  is  called  to  a  more 
responsible  position  in  the  State  Normal  School.  The 
selection  of  these  teachers  was  made  with  much  care 
after  a  large  amount  of  correspondence,  and  I  believe 
they  will  generally  meet  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
and  win  the  esteem  of  their  patrons  and  fellow  teachers. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Willet  could  not  be 
retained  to  continue  the  work  she  had  begun  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Woolsey  District. 

Changes  contemplated  in  the  Training  Department 
have  led  to  the  transfer  of  Miss  M.  E.  Chapman  from 
Cedar  Street  to  Winchester,  and  Miss  E.  J.  Phelps  from 
West  Street  to  Cedar  Street  as  a  Critic  teacher,  and 
Miss  M.  C.  Rynn  from  Cedar  Street  to  West  Street. 
•  Miss  Mary  C.  Bowen,  a  pupil  teacher  of  much  promise, 
and  one  much  esteemed  by  her  associates,  died  suddenly 
early  in  the  winter  while  substituting  at  the  Washington 
School.  Would  space  allow  it  would  be  fitting  to  say 
more  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  those  who  have 
retired  from  the  ranks  during  the  year. 

« 

HEALTH    IN   THE  SCHOOLS. 

Coincident  with  discussions  in  the  Press  of  this  and 
other  cities,  and  with  a  rapidly  advancing  public  senti^ 
ment,  the  subject  of  health  and  its  conditions  has  received 
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thoughtful  and  solicitous  attention.  Any  adequate  grasp^ 
and  treatment  of  this  subject  will  recognize  at  once  two 
great  obstacles  to  a  perfect  adaptation  to  hygienic  con- 
ditions. 

1.  The  expense  involved  in  furnishing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  large,  clean,  light  and  airy  school  rooms,  so  that 
each  pupil  has  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  is  not 
nervously  affected  by  too  close  contact  with  others. 

2.  The  difficulty  in  securing  such  wise  and  economic 
adjustment  of  school  work  as  will  facilitate  a  healthy 
growth  of  body  and  soul,  and  nothing  short  of  this.  The 
first  problem  is  fairly  before  the  Board,  and  its  solution 
may  require  considerable  time,  but  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult. If  in  one  way  and  another  parents  and  taxpayers 
are  led  to  feel  that  the  health  of  the  children  must  be 
secured  at  all  hazards,  and  show  their  readiness  to  be 
taxed  heavily  in  order  that  houses  may  be  made  health- 
ful, then  more  decisive  steps  to  secure  this  end  may 
safely  be  taken. 

The  second  point  presents  a  many-sided  question  upoa 
which  it  is  difficult  to  secure  perfect  agreement  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  Medical  men  who  have  special  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  various  ills  which  disturb  the 
physical  well-being  of  children  and  youth,  and  yet  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  distribution  of  work 
encouraged  in  our  schools,  find  it  difficult  to  suggest 
remedies  which  can  be  practically  applied,  and  in  fact 
are  quite  disagreed  as  to  the  source  of  the  difficulty. 
The  loudest  complaints  are  generally  excited  by  isolated 
cases  of  abuse,  too  frequent  it  is  true,  which  creep  into 
the  practice  of  teachers  who  are  either  hopelessly  igno- 
rant or  culpably  indifferent.  The  abuses  usually  cited 
are  flagrant  violations  of  rules  and  principles  which  are 
well  understood,  and  for  the  violation  of  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  excuse.  To  charge,  as  is  sometimes, 
done,  that  they  are  the  fault  of  a  too  closely  guarded 
system,  is  illogical,  for  most  of  the  so-called  system 
exists  and  operates  for  no  other  reason  but  to  prevet^t 
these  abuses.    If  any  one  who  is  constitutionally  inclined 
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to  charge  all  faults  of  our  schools  to  over-systemization, 
will  consider  for  a  moment  that  the  practice  has  been 
repeatedly  pursued  of  placing  50  children  of  diverse 
temperament  in  charge  of  a  young  lady  just  out  of 
school,  with  little  or  no  training  in  the  economics  of 
teaching  and  management,  and  with  but  scanty  knowU 
-edge  of  the  laws  which  control  the  operation  of  either 
mind  or«body,  he  is  likely  to  find  other  causes  for  exist- 
ing faults.  He  may  be  led  to  confess  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  '^ system"  that  is  at  fault  as  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate clamor  for  place  which  the  ''  system  "  has  not  been 
^ble  wholly  to  withstand.  The  teacher,  like  the  me- 
<:hanic,  must  be  thoroughly  trained  and  skillful  in  order 
to  turn  out  a  perfect  product ;  and,  unless  our  corps  is 
well  leavened  with  such  teachers,  we  cannot  hold  the 
supervising  Principals  to  that  strict  responsibility  which 
the  nature  of  their  position  would  seem  to  warrant. 
Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  furnish  a  hint  of  what 
is  needed  to  secure  healthy  schools.  By  referring  to 
page  56,  there  can  be  seen  the  general  directions  which 
are  made  to  teachers  on  the  subject  of  Health.  A  word 
should  be  said  concerning  the  labors  of  the  committee  on 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  a  large  amount  of  time  to 
the  erection  and  enlargement  of  buildings,  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  secure  the  best  possible  results.  The 
Orchard  Street  house,  which  was  ready  for  occupancy 
on  May  7th,  is  nearly  like  that  on  Lloyd  street,  being  a 
trifle  larger,  and  furnishes  comfortable,  and  attractive  ac- 
-commodations  needed  for  that  portion  of  the  city.  By  rais- 
ing the  Edwards  Street  School  house  and  adding  four  new 
rooms,  a  well  proportioned  and  convenient  house  is  pro- 
vided. The  much  needed  space  in  the  Winchester  School 
has  been  secured  by  finishing  four  new  rooms  in  the 
upper  story.  The  most  important  undertaking  of  the 
year  has  been  the  erection  of  a  new  building  on  the 
•corner  of  Congress  avenue  and  Vernon  street,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  Training  School,  and  to  provide  for  contin- 
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gencies  in  that  part  of  the  District.  The  committee  has 
undertaken  to  introduce  a  system  of  ventilation  more 
elaborate  and  expensive  than  any  hitherto  employed,  and 
the  following  statement  from  the  architect,  Mr.  L.  W. 
Robinson,  will  explain  this  system  as  well  as  the  general 
design  of  the  building: 

"  This  building,  situated  on  the  west  corner  of  Con-  , 
gress  avenue  and  Vernon  street,  is  rectangular  in  plan, 
having  a  frontage  of  sixty-seven  feet  and  six  inches  on 
Congress  avenue,  and  eighty -nine  feet  and  six  inches  on 
Vernon  street,  and  contains  three  stories  and  a  basement. 
Each  story  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a 
hall,  twelve  feet  wide,  running  across  the  building  from 
east  to  west.  At  each  end  of  these  halls  is  a  staircase, 
broad,  strong  and  ampte,  running  from  the  basement  to 
the  third  story.  The  principal  entrances  to  the  building 
are  situated  at  each  end  of  the  first  story  hall — one  being 
located  on  Vernon  street  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
or  west  side.  The  greater  part  of  the  basement  is  given 
up  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  store-rooms, 
etc.,  but  two  rooms,  each  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet  and 
eleven  feet  high,  are  reserved  in  front  on  Congress  ave- 
nue for  night  school  purposes,  or  even  may  be  used  for 
day  school  in  case  of  necessity,  as  they  are  light,  dry, 
and  will  be  as  well  heated  and  ventilated  as  any  rooms 
in  the  building.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  on  essen- 
tially the  same  plan,  each  thirteen  feet  high  in  the  clear, 
and  containing  four  school-rooms  twenty-five  by  thirty- 
one  feet,  with  a  dressing-room  attached  in  each  case.  In 
addition  to  these  rooms  there  is  also  a  room  in  each  story 
twelve  by  sixteen  feet — that  in  the  first  story  being  used 
for  a  reception-room,  and  in  the  second  story  for  the 
Principal's  office.  The  rear  half  of  the  third  story  is 
devoted  to  a  lecture-room  thirty -two  feet  wide  by  sixty- 
three  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  high.  The  remainder  of 
the  third  story  is  divided  into  rooms  of  about  the  same 
size  as  those  in  the  story  below. 

*'  The  building  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
having  brick  walls  and  partitions  throughout.     On  the 
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exterior  the  basement  is  built  of  rock-faced  East  Havea 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  selected  North  Havei> 
brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  with  North  Haven  sand-stone 
trimmings,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  steep  roof 
slated.  The  inside  wood  finish  will  be  of  white  pine,, 
finished  in  natural  wood  with  varnish,  and  as  simple  and 
plain  as  possible,  so  as  to  facilitate  cleaning  and  keeping 
in  good  and  cleanly  condition. 

*'  In  planning  the  building  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
committee  to  embody  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
features  that  experience  and  experts  have  shown  to  be  of 
value  in  school  architecture,  and  especial  attention  has 
been  given  to  convenience  of  plan,  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilation,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  facility  of  exit. 
The  school-rooms  are  so  arranged  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  light  enters  the  room  on  the  left  of  the  pupils  in 
every  case,  and  the  windows,  extending  up  to  within 
about  six  inches  of 'the  ceiling,  admits  the  direct  light  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  unobstructed.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  heated  throughout  by  steam,  indirect  rafdia- 
tion,  and  in  combination  with  the  system  of  ventilation,, 
it  is  designed  to  have  an  ample  and  constant  flow  of  fresh 
warm  air  to  every  room  in  the  building  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  The  steam  coils  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heating  flues  and  supplied  with  fresh  air  from  outside 
the  building  through  brick  air  ducts,  the  outside  open- 
ings to  these  ducts  being  some  ten  feet  above  the  ground,, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  introducing  'ground 
air*  into  the  building.  The  warm  fresh  air  enters  the 
rooms  at  a  height  of  about  seven  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
finds  an  egress  at  the  floor  on  the  same  side  of  the  room 
in  each  case,  after  first  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
room,  so  to  speak,  and  leaves  the  building  through  a 
proper  ventilating  flue.  By  this  arrangement  the  air  in 
the  rooms  will  be  changed  from  five  to  six  times  an  hour 
during  ordinary  winter  weather.  It  will  be  seen,  then,, 
that  we  have  here  a  building  that  is  intended  to  be 
designed  in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most  approved 
principles  of  school-house   architecture,   and  providing 
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.accommodation  for  four  hundred  children,  with  a  possi- 
bility of  increasing  accommodations  to  six  hundred  in 
case  oP  necessity.  The  accompanying  diagram  of  one 
floor,  and  the  cut  of  the  elevation  on  one  of  the  opening 
pages,  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  building  as  it  will  be 
A¥hen  completed." 


CONGRBSS  AVBNUB. 

It  seems  a  fitting  time  to  call  the  attention  ofJthe 
Board  to  the  importance  of  overhauling  the  Webster 
School  House.  The  eastern  portion  should  be  taken 
down,  and  in  the  place  of  that  mediaeval  structure,  a 
building  similar  to  that  on  Ferry  st.  should  be  erected. 
While  that  is  being  done,  the  pupils  occupying  that  part 
of  the  house  could  be  accommodated  in  the  new  building 
on  Vernon  street.     The  west  wing  needs  changes  inside 
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only  to  make  it  receptive  of  proper  light  and  air.  To 
say  that  certain  rooms  arc  at  present  totally  unfit  for 
school  purposes,  as  being  ruinous  to  health  and  dyesight^ 
is  only  what  a  sense  of  responsibility  compels  me  to  say. 
Most  of  the  buildings  erected  prior  to  ten  years  ago,  are 
wofully  deficient  in  ventilation.  In  short,  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  architects  have  come  to  realize 
how  much  power  is  needed  to  move  foul  air  from  school- 
rooms, and  how  to  make  ventilating  shafts  adequate  for 
that  purpose.  Now  that  this  law  of  dynamics  is  better 
understood,  we  may  look  to  see  substantial  advances  in 
all  future  attempts  at  building. 

METHODS   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

If  the  work  accomplished  for  and  by  the  pupils  during 
the  year  has  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  there  has 
been  at  least  a  good  effort  in  the  right  direction.  Many 
teachers  have  learned  that  to  teach  a  lesson  well  requires 
careful  preparation  with  the  invention  of  fresh  devices. 
They  have  also  learned  that  the  important  aim  of  teach- 
ing is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  rather  the 
gaining  of  mental  power;  that  a  child's  mind  may  be 
crowded  with  text-book  knowledge  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  respond  promptly  and  accurately  when  tested  outside 
the  usual  beaten  track.  They  have  become  convinced 
that  all  healthy  imagining  and  reasoning  must  proceed 
from  the  study  of  objective  realities;  that  rigid  discipline 
and  order  have  no  place  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  that 
the  best  mental  activity  comes  when  there  is  a  sponta- 
neous outflow  of  interest  and  curiosity,  where  there  is 
something  to  see,  to  handle,  to  do ;  where  the  will  of 
each  child  is  on  the  side  of  the  teacher,  and  as  the  motor 
of  the  mind,  does  its  proper  work. 

Reading  will  always  be  a  mechanical  exercise  unless 
the  mind  of  the  reader  experience  the  thing  or  action 
read.  Pupils  can  call  words  and  yet  be  nearly  asleep^ 
especially  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  conducive  to 
slumber.  A  few  of  our  teachers  would  do  better  never 
to  hear  a  reading  lesson  than  to  allow  such  word-grind- 
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ing  and  concerted  bawling  as  are  sometimes  heard  in> 
passing  along  the  street  in  the  vicinity  of  a  school-house. 
I  must  honestly  say  that  in  some  instances  we  are  very 
deficient  in  reading.  The  united  eflForts  of  principals^ 
teachers  and  superintendent  ought  to  be  able  to  over* 
come  this  defect. 

If,  in  a  certain  school,  there  are  teachers  who  cannot 
tell  the  difference  between  natural  expression  and 
screaming,  let  an  exchange  of  work  be  arranged  and 
others  called  in  who  possess  the  needed  gifts.  Above  all 
things  let  the  Principals  give  quadruple  the  time  to  this 
important  matter  until  they  realize  the  defect  and  can 
prescribe  for  it. 

Arithmetic  is  thoroughly  and  logically  taught.  The 
ingenuity  and  skill  exhibited  in  primary  rooms  is  es- 
pecially gratifying.  In  all  classes  teachers  keep  up  a 
steady  fire  of  practical  every-day  questions,  so  that  a 
pupil  can  hardly  fail  of  being  able  to  compute  rapidly. 
The  text-book  should  never  be  taken  as  an  infallible 
guide.  Such  problems  only  should  be  given  as  pupils. 
can  reason  out  promptly  without  help  from  teachers  or 
parents.  Many  teachers  deserve  commendation  for  the 
good  sense  displayed  in  bringing  into  recitations  the 
every-day  processes  of  buying  and  selling  employed  in 
shops,  stores  and  banks,  using  the  prices  quoted  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  current  rates  of  discount.  Nearly  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  Business  Arithmetic 
can  be  studied  in  this  way,  and  the  experiment  may 
safely  be  tried  by  others. 

Geography  is  a  subject  about  the  teaching  of  which 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion.  This,  doubtless, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  study  calls  into  play  a  larger 
number  of  the  mental  faculties  than  any  other  pursued  in 
common  schools.  The  observation,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, and  reason  have  here  ample  scope  for  exercise,  and 
the  accomplished  teacher  recognizes  all  these  ways  of 
approach  to  this  most  interesting  subject.  But  the  study 
becomes  dull  enough  when  the  teacher  sees  nothing  in  it 
but  the  memorizing  of  what  some  one  has  written.     If^ 
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for  example,  in  teaching  the  hill,  instead  of  calling  the 
<:lass  to  the  window  where  they  can  see  the  thing  itself, 
3he  compels  them  to  learn  a  definition  which  may  per- 
chance be  nothing  to  the  child's  mind  but  empty  sounds ; 
or,  if  in  teaching  New  York  City,  she  has  them  learn  a 
written  description  instead  of  describing  what  she  her- 
self has  seen,  there  is  little  chance  for  interest.  I  rejoice 
to  say  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  above  this  grade  of 
effort.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  all  advanced  study 
must  be  preceded  by  a  training  of  the  perceptive  and 
■conceptive  powers  in  the  study  of  the  natural  forms 
about  them,  as  well  as  the  various  types  of  life,  produc- 
tions, architecture,  etc.,  which  can  be  observed  and 
thoroughly  understood,  and  enough  of  distance  and 
direction  to  form  a  true  concept  of  a  map.  They  have 
learned  that  in  the  higher  grades  not  only  may  the  con- 
tinents be  moulded  in  sand  and  drawn  upon  board  and 
paper,  but  that  structure,  climate,  soil,  production,  indus- 
tries, and  civilization,  may  be  traced  under  the  law  of 
causation  with  every  result  accounted  for,  and  that  great 
interest  may  be  added  by  using  books  of  travel  and 
adventure. 

A  few  of  our  teachers  are  attempting  what  is  known  as 
Newspaper  Geography.  By  this  method  the  news  of  the 
day  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  given  in  the  morning 
or  evening  paper,  is  traced  to  its  source,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  world  are  brought  vividly  before  the  mind. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  value  of  close  observation 
of  what  is  near,  as  a  somewhat  accurate  type  of  the 
whole  earth.  Much  of  the  talk  on  this  point  amounts  to 
nothing,  because  Nature  cannot  well  be  brought  into  the 
school-room.  I  see  no  objection  to  a  teacher's  taking  her 
whole  class  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  during  the  temper- 
ate season,  into  the  woods  and  fields  for  an  afternoon,  in 
order  to  study  forms  of  land  and  water,  the  varieties  of 
rocks,  trees,  plants,  birds,  etc.  One  lesson  from  the  top 
of  East  Rock  would  be  worth  a  dozen  lessons  recited 
from  the  book.  The  imagination  of  the  dullest  child 
would  kindle  into  a  new  flame  at  the  thought  of  an  open 
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water  way  from  our  harbor  to  China,  or  at  the  possible 
causes  of  the  formation  of  the  rocky  hills  that  wall  in 
our  city.  A  hundred  questions  would  be  asked  and  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  rocks  and  plants,  if  rusty  from 
disuse,  would  soon  come  into  full  play. 

Some  of  the  Grammar  Masters  have  reported  at  length 
concerning  the  progress  of  work  in  their  sub-districts 
during  the  year.  It  seems  proper  at  this  point  to  quote 
briefly  from  these.  Mr.  J.  R.  French  of  the  Skinner 
District,  says : 

'*  The  radical  changes  in  the  methods  of  primary  teach- 
ing have  been  tried  with  the  utmost  faithfulness.  Some 
of  the  teachers  undertook  them  before  they  were  fully 
imbued  with  their  spirit,  and  with  rather  faint-hearted 
imitation.  This  has  given  place  to  a  hearty  competition 
as  they  have  come  into  a  fuller  understanding  of  them. 
They  are  now  ready  to  follow  them,  and  without  excep- 
tion, all  assured  me  at  the  close  of  the  term  that  they 
would  not  willingly  resume  their  former  methods.  In 
all  the  primary  rooms  I  notice  an  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  and  greater  intelligence  about 
what  they  undertake  to  accomplish.  This  is  particularly 
apparent  in  Reading.  The  drawling,  hesitation,  and 
muffled  tones,  have  largely  disappeared,  and  natural 
conversational  tones  are  now  common.  Some  of  the 
teachers  exhibit  great  ingenuity  in  their  devices  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  deprive  the 
reading  lesson  of  its  routine  form.  The  liberal  supply  of 
supplementary  reading  has  been  very  helpful,  so  that  I 
rarely  hear  now,  as  in  former  times,  any  reading  from 
memory.  *  *  «  *  In  Geography,  all  the  primary 
teachers  have  commenced  the  '  place  lessons '  on  Miss 
Willet's  scheme,  and  with  fair  success.  In  the  Interme- 
diate grades,  moulding  lessons  have  been  given  and  oral 
geography  has  been  pushed  with  some  zeal.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  predict  the  results.  But  I  hope  to  arouse  a 
real  enthusiasm  in  this  fascinating  study.  *  *  Lessons 
in  Language  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  our  daily 
exercises.      In    the  primary    rooms   pupils    have    been 
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trained  in  exercises  in  dictation,  in  conversation,  and  in 
the  formation  of  sentences  with  words  previously  as- 
signed. Stories  have  been  reproduced,  and  the  imagina- 
tion cultivated  by  the  writing  of  imaginary  stories  about 
pictures.  Object  lessons  have  been  given  frequenth', 
supplemented  by  compositions  by  the  pupils  about  them. 
I  think  we  have  gained  somewhat  in  the  *  power  of  expres- 
sion.' The  experiment  of  dispensing  with  the  annual 
written  examination,  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  I 
examined  all  my  rooms  orally,  and  gave  some  written 
tests  so  as  to  ascertain  the  relative  capacity  of  the  pupils. 
These  tests  I  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  several 
teachers  on  their  work  for  the  year,  and  based  my  promo- 
tions upon  them.  There  was  less  friction  than  usual,  and 
I  noticed  an  absence  of  the  customary  worry  and  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.  *  *  Some  of  the  older 
boys  in  No.  12  have  organized  a  Natural  History  Society. 
They  have  started  a  cabinet  which  already  contains  sam- 
ples of  our  native  woods  and  a  few  foreign  woods,  a  fair 
collection  of  insects,  and  specimens  of  the  ores  to  be 
found  about  New  Haven.  They  hold  weekly  meeting^s, 
rehearse  the  facts  observed,  and  strive  to  gain  new  infor- 
mation constantly.  I  hope  by  this  means  to  cultivate  in 
them  habits  of  observation  and  investigation  which  will 
be  valuable  in  after  life." 

Mr.  G.  R.  Burton  of  the  Washington  District,  states 
that  the  following  lines  of  work  have  received  special 
attention  : 

**  I.  To  develop  the  power  of  thinking  as  opposed  to 
work.  2.  To  cultivate  the  expression  of  thought.  3.  To 
make  school  exercises  mt) re  attractive.  4.  To  reduce  the 
number  of  cases  of  discipline. 

**  It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  more  useful  accom- 
plishment than  a  ready  command  of  language.  This  will 
only  come  through  practice.  The  subject  of  Grammar 
as  it  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  has  proven  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose.  Studying  about  language  does  not 
give  a  command  of  it.  Only  by  constantly  speaking  and 
writing  it,  will  a   person  become  familiar  with  its  use. 
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In  accordance  with  this  principle  we  begin  with  the  lit- 
tle  ones  the   day  they  enter  school,    with  talks  about 
simple  objects   with    which  they  are  acquainted,  using 
every  ingenuity  which  the  teacher  can  devise  to  make 
them  feel  at  home,  and*  by  degrees  get  their  attention 
and   interest,  after   which  the   work  can   proceed    more 
rapidly.     Frequently  pictures  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject  of  conversational   lessons,  and   in   the  lowest  grade 
before  the  close  of  the  year  the  children   were  able  to 
write  pleasant  little  descriptions  of  them.     In  the  grades 
following  much  more  was  attempted,  numberless  methods 
were  introduced  by  the  teachers,  but  all  looking  toward 
the  same  end.     No  day  has  passed  without  some  practice 
in  the  use  of  oral  and  written  language  under  the  helpful 
and  critical  eye  of  the   teacher,  and  as  a   result  many 
rooms    furnished   specimens   of   letters,    descriptions   of 
objects,  persons,  places,  actions,  etc.,  which  were  very 
creditable. 

"  In  order  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  direction  the 
teacher  must  become  a  student  of  child  nature.  When 
this  is  done  the  whole  management  of  the  school-room  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  sympathetic,  and  withal  just. 
The  teachers  have  been  urged  to  use  nature's  means 
in  government,  and  those  who  have  been  the  most 
wise  here  have  been  the  most  successful.  Children  will 
do  better  in  every  way  in  school  where  bodily  comfort  is 
secured  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  To  this  end 
teachers  have  been  urged  to  look  closely  after  such 
things  as  heating,  ventilation,  draughts  of  air,  cleanliness, 
etc.  Also,  the  teachers  have  been  urged  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  meeting  their  pupils  in  a  friendly  spirit,  sharing 
with  them  as  much  as  possible  their  joys  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  winning  them  through  sympathy.  But  after 
this  was  done  there  remained  the  skillful  management 
of  the  lessons,  so  that  the  impressions  made  on  the  chil- 
dren in  this  direction  might  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
pleasing  inspiration.  This  requires  much  practice  and 
tact,  but  the  satisfaction  of  enlisting  followers  in  such 
ways  as  these,  more  than  repays  the  efforts  that  are 
tnade." 
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Mr.  Mark  Pitman  reports  for  the  Woolsey  School  as^ 
follows : — 

**  The  work  in  Woolsey  District  during  the  year  now 
closing  has  been,  in  some  respects,  the  best  since  my 
connection  with  the  schools.  Teachers  have  made  more 
effort  to  break  away  from  mechanical  and  routine  meth- 
ods, and  to  appeal  to  the  understandings  of  their  pupils 
in  all  their  teaching. 

**  There  has  been  an  effort  also  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
the  instructions  received  at  our  Normal  Class  meetings, 
in  relation  to  the  physical  well-being  of  pupils.  More 
attention  has  been  given  to  calisthenic  exercises,  to  ven- 
tilation, and  to  other  matters  bearing  upon  health  and 
comfort. 

"  In  the  lowest  primary  rooms,  the  new  methods  in 
Reading  and  Arithmetic  have  been  growing  in  favor  with 
teachers,  and  a  more  earnest  purpose  to  understand  them 
thoroughly,  and  to  use  them  rightly,  has  been  manifest. 
Consequently  teachers  have  learned  to  respect  them 
more,  have  worked  more  intelligently  and  heartily,  and 
good  progress  has  been  made. 

**  In  the  Intermediate  Grades  special  attention  has  been 
given,  during  the  last  five  months,  to  teaching  Element- 
ary Geography  on  the  development  plan,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  L.  A.  Willet;  and  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  this  work  is  here  submitted. 

*  The  first  steps  in  this  method  are  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  geography  and  begin  in  the  first  or  second  year 
of  school  life.  They  consist  of  what  are  technically 
called  *  Place  Lessons.'  The  children  are  directed  to 
do  certain  things,  and  to  observe  certain  things  done  by 
their  mates  and  by  their  teachers,  and  are  led  to  tell 
what  they  have  done  and  what  they  have  seen  done  by 
others.  The  teacher  aims  to  excite  mental  activity  in 
her  class  by  rapid  and  skillful  questioning  and  directing. 
She  leads  them  to  observe,  to  examine,  to  think,  and. 
then  to  express  in  clear  and  complete  statements  the 
results  of  their  thoughts  and  observations.  All  her 
directions  and  questions  have  an  aim,  as  well  as  method,. 
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-SO  that  there  is  systematic,  sure  and  orderly  progress. 
Step  by  step,  a  right  understanding  is  developed,  and 
a  correct  use  is  established  of  those  words  and  phrases 
that  express  relations  of  place,  such  as  above^  undety 
around^  surroundings  near^  lefUhand^ide^  etc.,  etc. 

"After  a  time  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  maps.  The  children  are  taught  to  measure, 
and  to  draw  to  a  scale  a  picture  of  some  simple  object, 
as  the  top  of  the  table  with  a  few  articles  upon  it;  then, 
perhaps,  the  floor  of  the  school-room ;  and,  later  still, 
the  school-yard,  or  the  block  on  which  the  school-house 
stands.  They  are  then  taught  to  examine  natural  objects 
accessible  to  them,  such  as  hills,  plains,  streams,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  buildings  near  by ;  and  state  the  results  of 
their  observations  in  appropriate  language.  Then  fol- 
lows the  study  of  similar  objects  that  are  not  accessible 
to  sight,  by  the  use  of  visible  and  tangible  objects  as 
representations. 

•*  For  this  purpose  resort  is  had  to  the  sand-table,  on 
which  the  forms  of  hill  and  mountain,  lake  and  river  are 
molded  by  teacher  and  pupil ;  and  this  work  is  sup- 
plemented, and  conception  assisted,  by  pictures,  descrip- 
tions, appeals  to  imagination,  memory,  etc." 

MUSIC  AND   DRAWING. 

Prof.  B.  Jepson  makes  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  work  in  his  department: — 

"  During  eighteen  years'  experience  in  the  New  Haven  Schools,  I  do  not 
recollect  a  season  which  has  been  quite  so  unfavorable  to  musical  progress 
as  the  one  just  closed.  A  majority  of  the  children  have  been  troubled  with 
coughs,  colds,  and  sore  throats  for  many  weeks  in  succession,  nevertheless 
I  am  pleased  to  report  an  advance  in  the  work. 

"On  the  blackboards  of  the  different  schools  may  now  be  seen  the  names  of 
nearly  4,000  *  solo  singers,'  each  of  whom  have  received  from  the  Vocal 
Instructor  from  one  to  six  'stars*  for  singing  exercises  correctly  at  sight. 
The  prpportion  of  *  Monotones,'  although  slightly  increased  from  last  year, 
is  still  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  that  is  to  say, 
on  an  average  there  are  less  than  three  scholars  in  each  room  who  cannot 
sing  the  scale  perfectly.  Of  the  whole  number  fully  one-third  are  in  the 
primary  rooms ;  of  these  the  large  majority  eventually  become  singers.     It 
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is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  monotones  having  become  familiar 
with  the  theory  of  music  develop  a  taste  for  instrumental  music  and  become- 
educated  players. 

"  The  *  Test '  exercises  for  the  year  were  placed  on  the  boards  as  usual.  87 
rooms  (a  gain  of  12)  succeeded  in  singing  them  perfectly  at  sight.  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  suggestion  the  examination  in  'definitions'  has  been 
entirely  omitted." 

The  efficiency  of  the  musical  instruction  is  well  known 
and  needs  no  comment.  I  feel,  however,  moved  to  offer 
a  single  suggestion  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  pre- 
sumptuous concerning  the  subject  as  a  whole.  It  is, 
that  in  the  primary  grades  more  attention  be  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  tone  and  the  art  of  expression,  and 
less  to  the  mere  science  as  applied  to  reading  notes  from 
the  staff.  There  is  danger  that  the  excellent  results  in 
reading  at  sight  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Vocal 
Instructor  are  attained  at  considerable  expense  of  voice 
and  nerve.  Some  of  the  best  musical  authorities  assert 
that  voices  of  children  are  injured  by  school  training, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  sensitive  ear  would  be  made 
dull  by  the  noisy  singing  of  scales  sometimes  heard  in 
the  school-room.  Many  little  children  sing  as  naturally 
as  they  talk.  Why  in  the  lower  grades  can  they  not  be 
taught  songs  combining  refined  sentiment  and  choice 
music,  with  attention  to  beauty  of  tone  and  nicety  of 
expression.  Culture  of  this  kind  would  act  favorably 
upon  the  use  of  the  voice  in  the  more  severe  and  tech- 
nical drill  of  reading  music,  and  would  give  children 
who  leave  school  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for  such  music 
as  would  add  an  element  of  culture,  as  well  as  a  charm 
to  their  home  life. 

The  labors  of  Prof.  Bail  have  been  as  successful  as 
ever.  The  exhibition  of  drawings  by  pupils  in  the  High 
School  furnished  ample  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of 
this  work.  The  objective  drawings  prepared  for  imita- 
tive work  in  the  primary  grades  give  a  new  life  to  this 
branch,  and  furnishes  a  good  kind  of  busy  work.  In 
drawing  as  in  music  the  work  with  beginners  should  be 
as  realistic  and  objective  as  possible. 
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INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION  AND    THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

There  is  a  new  element  in  the  educational  atmosphere 
of  this  country  which  cannot  well  be  overlooked.  The 
claim  that  our  public  schools  teach  too  much  that  is 
theoretical  and  disciplinary,  and  offer  too  few  advan- 
tages to  those  wishing  to  acquire  skill  in  mechanical 
labor,  is  not  new,  but  it  has  recently  been  pushed  with 
such  energy  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  thoughtful  per- 
sons. It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  the  demand  for 
skilled  mechanics  is  so  great  relatively  as  to  warrant 
some  addition  to,  or  modification  of  our  public  school 
training,  so  that  the  ambitions  and  energies  of  boys  may 
be  given  the  proper  bent,  and  so  the  industrial  and  pro- 
ductive interests  of  the  nation  may  keep  pace  with  other 
forms  of  growth. 

The  Carriage  Builders*  National  Association  of  the 
United  States,  having  opened  a  school  in  New  York  city 
for  the  advancement  of  technical  knowledge,  in  a  circular 
recently  issued,  declares  that  **  the  advance  already  made 
in  the  mechanical  arts  in  this  country,  calls  for  a  higher 
standard  of  taste  and  skill  than  heretofore,  and  there  is 
every  evidence  that  a  still  greater  demand  for  skilled 
workmen  will  arise  from  year  to  year,  in  order  that  in 
our  rapidly  increasing  productions  we  may  successfully 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  other  countries.  At  present  we  are  dependent 
in  great  measure  upon  artizans  educated  in  their  trades 
abroad,  but  the  number  of  this  class  seeking  our  shores 
for  employment  is  lessening  every  year,  and  has  almost 
entirely  ceased  in  many  trades  calling  for  the  higher 
skill.  We  deem  it  highly  important  to  reinforce  the 
ranks  of  mechanics  by  a  system  of  public  school  instruc- 
tion which  shall  earlier  fit  boys  to  enter  into  trades  with 
some  assurance  that  their  preparatory  studies  are  likely 
to  assist  in  making  them  intelligent  and  skilled  workmen." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  opinions  expressed  on 
every  hand.  It  will  hardly  do  at  present  to  talk  about 
Manual  Schools  supported  at  public  expense.  Our  sys- 
tem costs  enough  already.     I   believe,  however,  that  a 
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few  years  will  develop  a  plan  whereby  one  or  more  in- 
dustrial departments  can  be  opened,  with  teachers  trained 
in  the  best  technical  schools,  and  that  the  plan  need  cost 
nothing  additional,  for  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  these 
departments  would  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  others. 
Through  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Camp  and  French, 
experiments  are  to  be  tried  in  the  Dwight  and  Skinner 
Schools  during  the  coming  year,  which  will  awaken 
much  interest  and  will  deserve  hearty  encouragement. 
I  would  recommend  that  a  small  appropriation  be  made 
in  order  that  the  experiment  may  be  fairly  made  and  the 
result  honestly  estimated. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  high  opinion  I 
have  formed  of  the  endeavors  so  long  and  perseveringly 
carried  on  to  teach  sewing  to  poor  and  neglected  chil- 
dren in  our  ungraded  schools.  The  fact  that  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  philanthropic  ladies  have  been 
encouraged  to  carry  on  this  work,  asking  no  aid  from  the 
public  funds,  is  to  me  sufficient  proof  of  its  genuineness. 
'  The  close  and  natural  connection  between  industrial 
education  and  the  Kindergarten  justifies  my  introducing 
the  topic  here.  **  We  must  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said 
Froebel ;  **  too  much  has  to  be  undone  in  later  years  that 
has  been  done  wrong  from  the  outset."  The  general 
purpose  of  the  system  to  secure  the  healthful  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  of  children  of  three  years 
old  and  upwards,  is  well  understood.  Many  larger 
cities,  like  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  have 
hundreds  of  Kindergartens,  supported  partly  by  charity 
and  partly  by  public  money.  In  Boston  the  munificent 
charity  of  one  lady,  Mrs.  Shaw,  provides  more  than 
$50,000  annually  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  while  the 
Board  of  Education  furnishes  necessary  rooms  in  various 
school  houses.  If  the  efforts  being  made  in  this  city  to 
open  one  or  more  charity  Kindergarten,  are  successful, 
I  hope  the  use  of  some  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  district 
may  be  granted. 

In  introducing   this  subject  I  am  not   seeking  to  add 
another  expensive  feature  to  our  system.     True  Kinder- 
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f^rtenSy  if  they  exist  at  all,  will,  for  a  long  time  at  least, 
exist  as  a  form  of  charity.  It  is,  however,  of  supreme 
importance  that  our  teachers  as  a  class  become  familiar 
with  the  genius  and  philosophy  of  the  system,  and  I  see 
no  better  or  cheaper  way  of  accomplishing  this  end  than 
to  employ  one  Kindergartner  as  a  teacher  in  the  new 
Training  School,  and  this  step  is  respectfully  suggested 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  the  High  School  enables 
me  to  speak  confidently  regarding  the  general  character 
of  its  management,  course  of  study,  and  methods  of 
instruction.  It  has  quietly  but  surely  risen  to  be  an 
essential  and  valuable  feature  of  our  system,  holding  out 
its  advantages  as  a  healthful  incentive  to  every  ambitious 
boy  and  girl  in  the  common  schools,  and  sending  out 
annually  a  goodly  company  of  graduates,  who,  as  the 
records  of  its  alumni  show,  take  positions  of  responsibility 
and  trust  here  and  elsewhere.  Some  say  that  these 
young  men  and  women  are  educated  beyond  their  sphere, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  they  succeed  better  in  the 
world  than  they  ought  to  succeed.  Can  a  community 
afford  to  have  its  sons  and  daughters  reap  a  less  measure 
of  success  than  their  abilities  entitle  them  to  reap?  The 
number  of  pupils  in  our  High  School  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  never  enter  its  walls.  Of  the  1000 
and  more  little  children  who  enter  our  schools  annually, 
less  than  5  per  cent,  complete  the  course  and  graduate 
from  the  High  School.  It  goes  without  saying  that  ot 
this  small  number  many  possess  superior  ability,  and  are 
born  to  be  leaders  in  the  community.  Can  the  commu- 
nity then  afford  to  do  less  than  train  them  so  that  their 
leadership  shall  be  wise  and  intelligent? 

In  teaching  Latin,  new  methods  have  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  the  instructor  in  classics,  which 
have  borne  good  fruit.  The  desirability  of  training  the 
ear  as  well  as  the  eye  in  studying  language,  has  been 
recognized  by  simple  conversations  in   Latin,  and  brief 
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anecdotes  read  to  the  class  in  the  foreign  tongue,  upoD 
which  the  students  are  questioned  and  required  to  an- 
swer in  Latin.  This  application  of  the  so-called  "  Natural 
Method  "  to  the  study  of  Latin,  has  been  very  beneficial 
in  supplementing  the  severe  drill  upon  both  grammar 
and  text.  A  monthly  paper  called  the  Crescent,  has 
been  started  in  the  school,  under  the  management  of  the 
boys'  literary  society,  which  has  already  made  a  favora- 
ble impression  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  become  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  school  life. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  year  occurred 
during  the  week  beginning  April  i6th,  and  included 
beside  the  graduating  exercises,  the  usual  alumni  meet- 
ing, with  an  able  address  by  M.  F.  Tyler,  Esq.,  Class 
Day  exercises  given  before  pupils  of  the  school  and  their 
friends,  and  the  graduates*  reception. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  to  hold  the  graduating 
exercises  in  Carll's  Opera  House,  offered  an  opportunity 
to  invite  a  much  larger  number  of  citizens  than  had  ever 
witnessed  these  exercises  before,  and  every  seat  in  the 
house  being  secured  by  ticket,  and  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Marshal  Carll,  every  possible  provision  having 
been  made  for  comfort  and  safety,  the  exercises  passed 
off  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  A  chorus  of  250 
voices,  seated  upon  the  stage,  furnished  very  acceptable 
music  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Jepson,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  programme,  diplomas  were  presented  to- 
sixty-seven  young  men  and  women,  being  the  largest 
class  ever  graduated.  The  programme  and  names  of  the 
class  are  here  given  : 

1.  Music—''  Awake  sweet  Music's  gentle  strain."  Meyerbeer. 

From  the  opera  '*Les  Huguenots." 

2.  Essay—'*  This  Incredulous  Age."  Sarah  Stiles  Platt. 

3.  Oration—"  Battles  Worth  Fighting."        Charles  Edward  Cornwall. 

4.  Music — "Great  and  Marvellous."  Farmer. 

Solo  parts  by  double  quartette  from  Senior  Class. 

5.  Essay— ''The  Man  of  Human  Sympathies."  Eleanor  May  Howd. 

6.  Essay — **  The  Right  of  Europe  to  engage  in  the  Crusades." 

Mary  A.  Maker. 

7.  Music—"  The  Rataplan  Chorus."  Verdi. 

From  the  opera  "  La  Forza  del  Destino." 

8.  Essay—"  A  Chapter  on  Slang."  Mary  Harriette  Bishop. 
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9.    Essay— ^  The  English  People  of  Ballad  Days." 

CLA.RA  Louisa  Barnum. 

10.  Music — "  Humpty  Dumpty"  (Humorous  Glee).  Caldicott. 

(Awarded  special  prize  in  the  glee  compositioo  of  1878.) 

11.  Oration — "Marathon."  Thomas  Hamlin  Curtis. 

12.  Essay — **  Mrs.  (Jrundy."  Lulu  F.  Seeley. 

13.  Music — "  On  to  Glory."  Donizetti. 

Prom  the  opera  *'  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.*'    Solo  parts  by  double 

quartette  from  Senior  Class. 

14.  Oration — "  Crossing  the  Rubicon."  John  Hubbard  Curtis.   ' 

15.  Essay — "  Sentiment  and  Action,"  with  the  Valedictory  Addresses. 

Clarine  Warner. 
i6.    Music — "  He  watching  over  Israel."  Mendelssohn. 

From  the  oratorio  ''  Elijah." 
17.    Conferring  Diplomas. 

Class  of  1883. 


Clara  Louisa  Barnum, 

Helen  Stowe  Beardsley, 

Mary  Olive  Belcher, 

Mary  Harriette  Bishop, 

AucE  Treat  Booth, 

Effie  Sweetland  Bradley, 

Nellie  Ives  Brooks, 

Agnes  Dudley  Brown, 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Carr, 

Jeannie  R.  Chapman,  # 

Annie  Theresa  Collins, 

Mary  Agnes  Conlan, 

Eliza  Maria  Deutch, 

Frances  Hallett  Eddy, 

Marie  Ellery  Eddy, 

Anna  C.  Gower, 

Florence  Jane  Graham, 

Hattie  Anna  Harrison, 

Katherine  Trowbridge  Harrison, 

Estella  Jane  Hartley, 

Lois  Virginia  Henry, 

Eleanor  May  Howd. 

Gertrude  Eloise  Isbell, 

Lottie  Morris  Jerome, 

Carrie  Baker  Lamb, 

Sarah  Morgans  Lewis, 

Mary  Louisa  Lockwood, 

Ella  Frances  Maher, 

Mary  A.  Maher, 

Rena  Treat  Merwin, 

Nellie  Celestine  O'Neill, 

Mary  Anna  Perkins, 

Sarah  Stiles  Platt, 


Alice  Burnham  Riley, 
Tillie  M.  Ryder, 
Lulu  F.  Seeley, 
Florida  Alida  Smith, 
May  Ellen  Smith, 
Carrie  Amelia  Stevens, 
Minnie  Dickerman  Swift, 
Eliza  Bailey  Thompson, 
Janette  Trowbridge, 
Clarine  Warner, 
Carrie  Amelia  Wellman, 
Arthur  Bronson  Adams, 
Clarence  Blakeslee, 
Dwight  Friend  Carroll, 
Charles  Edward  Cornwall,. 
John  Hubbard  Curtis, 
Thomas  Hamlin  Curtis, 
Jacob  Philip  Goodhart, 
Francis  Patrick  Havey, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Hyde, 
Herman  Louis  Jacot, 
Joseph  Charles  Kuske, 
Robert  Hart  Lewis, 
Ernest  Perry  Livingston, 
John  Edward  Lynch, 
Mahlon  Henry  Marlin, 
Daniel  William  Maher, 
Edward  Michael  McCabe, 
Herbert  Lincoln  Mitchell^ 
James  Thomas  Moran, 
Abbott  Chandler  Page, 
Edward  Wright  Peet, 
Charles  Schulhafer, 


Charles  R.  Williams. 
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Of  the  graduating  class  of  1883,  four  boys  have  entered 
Yale  College,  one  Wesleyan  University,  and  one  Colum- 
bia College.  Of  the  girls,  three  have  passed  their  exam- 
inations very  creditably  for  Vassar  College,  two  are 
expected  to  enter  Wellesley,  one  will  probably  go  to 
Smith  College,  and  one  has  gone  abroad  to  study. 
Seven  boys  also  went  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
in  June,  1883.  Of  former  graduates  of  the  school  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  Yale  College,  Gustave 
F.  Gruener  of  the  class  of  *79  has  taken  the  Winthrop 
prize  of  $200  for  the  best  examination  in  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  Eugene  L.  Richards,  of  the  class  of  '81, 
has  taken  two  first  prizes  in  English  Composition,  and 
John  Whitmore — son  of  Vice  Principal  Whitmore — of 
the  same  class,  has  taken  the  first  prize  in  the  Mathe- 
matics of  freshman  year. 

The  new  method  of  receiving  the  best  half  of  the 
•candidates  for  the  High  School  without  examination  is 
successful,  in  that  many  faithful  pupils  are  relieved  of 
this  ordeal,  and  examiners  can  be  more  painstaking  in 
sifting  poorer  material.  218  Candidates  presented  them- 
selves for  admission  on  April  23d  and  201  were  admitted, 
making  the  total  enrollment  of  scholars  in  May  over 
500,  the  largest  number  ever  provided  for.  With  the 
vacant  room  on  the  first  floor  furnished  with  desks,  the 
capacity  of  the  building  was  tested  to  its  utmost,  and 
two  additional  teachers  had  to  be  employed  temporarily. 

The  classified  report  of  the  standing  of  all  pupils, 
which  has  been  published  monthly  and  circulated  among 
the  patrons  of  the  school  was  dispensed  with  for  the 
summer  term,  and  I  believe  this  step  taken  by  the  in- 
structors, will  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Board  and 
all  others  interested.  The  monthly  statement  of  the 
standing  of  each  pupil,  and  his  rank  in  class,  which  is 
sent  to  parents,  would  seem  to  be  enough ;  and  the 
classified  report  was  fairly  open  to  criticism  in  that  it 
brought  the  marking  system  into  too  much  prominence, 
both  as  a  part  of  the  teacher's  work  and  as  a  means  of 
urging  pupils  to  diligence. 
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At  the  annual  examination  those  having  attained  a 
certain  fixed  standard  of  scholarship  for  the  year  were 
excused,  and  about  one-third  of  all  the  pupils  were  thus 
relieved.  Whether  or  not  this  experiment  can  properly 
be  repeated  depends  upon  its  effect.  If  it  excites  in  the 
pupils  a  feverish  ambition  to  gain  high  marks  simply  to 
be  relieved  of  the  examination,  the  plan  had  better  be 
discontinued.  If  promotions  are  made  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  attained  during  the  year,  then  the 
annual  examination  may  be  a  profitable  review  rather 
than  a  dreaded  test  on  technical  points,  as  many  exam- 
inations are.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
all  could  not  have  the  benefits  of  such  an  examination 
without  incurring  injury  therefrom. 

The  "Special  Class**  claims  a  notice  at  this  time  on 
account  of  the  prominence  it  has  reached  as  a  feature  of 
the  school.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  admit  to  its  mem- 
bership, on  the  certificate  of  their  physician,  those  who 
were  unable  to  do  full  work  and  be  in  school  during  the 
whole  session. 

An  increasing  number  of  applications  for  admission  to 
this  class  led  the  committee  on  Schools  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  grounds  upon  which  it  had  been 
allowed  to  exist,  as  well  as  its  probable  influence  upon 
the  school.  Their  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
a  few  at  least  had  received  certificates  of  ill  health  which 
had  been  contracted  through  irregular  habits  out  of 
school  hours.  An  interview  with  applicants  having 
been  arranged  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term,  the 
number  was  diminished  from  seventy  to  twenty,  and  new 
regulations  were  adopted  which  may  be  seen  under  the 
head  of  the/'  High  School.*'  Influenced  by  impressions 
received  during  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I  am 
led  to  wish  that  the  Special  Class  might  be  abolished. 
Reasons  which  might  be  cited  are : — 

1.  It  offers,  as  an  inducement  to  enter  the  list  of 
invalids,  less  work  and  shorter  hours,  thus  producing 
restlessness  among  the  pupils  as  a  body. 

2.  It  allows  pupils  to  receive  the  Diploma  of  the 
School  while  having  done  less  work  than  others. 
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3.  The  capacity  of  the  school  promises  to  be  suffi- 
cient only  for  the  regular  pupils. 

At  this  point  there  is  something  to  be  said  concerning 
the  heavy  exactions  which  the  High  School  work  as 
now  arranged  is  thought  to  place  upon  the  pupils,  and 
especially  upon  the  girls.  If  the  home  life  were  always 
well  ordered,  if  food  and  sleep  were  sufficient  and  regu- 
lar, and  plenty  of  out  of  door  exercise  were  taken,  then 
we  should  hear  much  less  about  headaches,  nervous 
exhaustion  and  other  ills.  But  school  work  cannot  be 
assigned  with  reference  to  an  order  of  things  which  does 
not  exist.  The  curriculum  in  all  its  appointments  must 
correspond  to  the  conditions  of  life  which  at  present  are 
unavoidable  in  a  large  city.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe 
a  continuous  session  of  five  hours  to  be  destructive  alike 
of  bodily  health  and  mental  vigor.  The  old  plan  of 
two  sessions  separated  by  a  recess  of  two  hours  was 
much  better.  Then  the  building  could  be  thoroughly 
aired  at  noon  and  the  pupils  in  passing  to  their  homes 
found  rest,  exercise  and  food.  At  present  few  pupils 
leave  the  building  during  the  half-hour  intermission,  and 
during  much  of  the  year  there  is  no  thorough  ventila- 
tion. A  few  pupils  are  allowed  to  engage  in  light  exer- 
cises in  the  Hall,  but  even  there  the  atmosphere  is  hot 
and  close.  In  certain  seasons  the  air  throughout  the 
building  becomes  foul  soon  after  pupils  are  seated  and 
is  increasingly  so  during  the  entire  session.  People,  who, 
by  the  length  of  the  sermon  are  detained  in  church  on 
the  Sabbath  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  uncom- 
fortable and  full  of  complaint.  Think  of  attending  church 
five  days  in  a  week  for  five  hours  per  day.  Not  onl}'  is 
the  present  plan  injurious  because  of  confinement  and 
foul  air,  but  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  regular  mid- 
day meal.  While  all  other  people  of  regular  habits  are 
recognizing  this  most  uncompromising  demand  of  nature, 
pupils  in  the  High  School  are  dragging  out  the  last 
weary  hour  in  a  close  atmosphere,  feeling  as  wretchedly 
as  do  the  passengers  in  a  railwa}^  train  which  stops 
longer  than  usual  for  •*  time."    The  meager  lunch  hastily 
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taken  at  intermission,  or  the  attempt  at  eating  made 
after  school,  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  regular  meal. 
Again,  the  teachers  become  exhausted  and  attempt  little 
teaching  during  the  last  hour;  and  as  a  time  for  silent 
study  this  period  is  of  little  profit.  Now,  a  remedy  ought 
to  be  found  speedily  for  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
things.  To  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  two  sessions  is  not 
feasible  on  account  of  the  long  distance  which  many  have 
to  travel.  To  my  mind,  the  wisest  and  most  hygienic 
policy  is  to  fix  the  hours  for  the  High  School  at  from  9  to 
I  o'clock,  with  two  or  more  brief  recesses,  during  which, 
as  in  other  schools,  the  pupils  shall  be  required  to  leave 
their  seats,  and  a  thorough  change  of  air  shall  be  secured 
by  opening  windows  and  doors.  Four  hours  are  ample 
for  purposes  of  recitation  and  instruction,  if  teachers 
make  such  preparation  for  their  work  out  of  school  as 
will  make  their  teaching  as  efficient  and  pointed  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  pupils  can  do  more  studying  out  of  school,  if 
necessary,  besides  having  ample  time  for  exercise  and 
recreation.  During  the  summer  months,  as  in  some  pri- 
vate institutions,  school  might  properly  open  at  8.30  in 
the  morning.   .The  obvious  advantages  of  this  change  are : 

1.  Less   strain   caused   by   confinement  and   bad   air. 

2.  A  regular  dinner  at  the  usual  hour. 

3.  The  opportunity  of  abolishing  the  Special  Class  on 
the  ground  that  under  the  condition  of  things  proposed 
no  one  need  seriously  suffer. 

In  order  that  this  subject  may  come  before  the  Board 
in  its  true  light,  I  should  say  that  no  one  of  the  principals 
or  teachers  has  suggested  or  advocated  a  change  of 
this  kind.  The  opinions  here  expressed  are  based  solely 
upon  observation  and  sound  medical  authority.  Health 
conditions  in  the  High  School  as  regards  the  course  of 
study,  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  obtained  by  adjust- 
ment rather  than  by  limitation ;  by  special  attention  to 
the  quality  and  less  to  the  quantity  of  instruction ;  by 
seeking  rather  to  cultivate  independent  and  helpful 
thinking,  and  placing  less  value  upon  the  recitation  of 
prescribed  lessons  from  text-books ;  by  calling  for  willing. 
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ambitious  and  self-reliant  exertions,  rather  than  a  fever- 
ish struggle  for  high  rank.  The  school  needs  a  teacher 
of  physical  culture,  who  would  not  only  give  each  class 
gymnastic  training  every  day,  but  would  so  impress  the 
laws  of  health  in  respect  to  study,  food,  and  exercise  as 
to  produce  a  lasting  effect.  This  with  the  other  changes 
suggested  would  tend  to  make  our  High  School  still 
more  than  it  has  been,  a  pride  and  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS, 

These  schools  opened  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  9th,  and 
were  continued  until  March  2d,  the  Principal  at  the 
High  School  being  Mr.  Joseph  Gile;  at  the  Woolsey,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Loomis;  at  the  Washington,  Mr.  C.  C.  &• 
Merill;  and  at  the  Whiting  street  for  Italians,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Speranza.  The  following  table  presents  in  outline  the 
chief  points  concerning  attendance,  etc. 

Whole  number  of  teachers, 1  14 

Whole  number  nights  of  school, 75 

Total  number  in  attendance. 761 

Average  attendance, 283 

A  spirit  of  order  and  industry  was  manifest  in  all  the 
schools,  and  the  average  attendance  was  large  enough  to 
keep  the  instructors  busily  employed.  The  teachers  as 
a  whole  deserve  commendation  for  their  faithful  exertions 
in  teaching  where  the  difficulties  are  manifold.  The 
school  for  Italians  held  quite  as  large  an  average  attend- 
ance as  any,  and  seemed  to  be  well  appreciated. 

It  is  proper  to  remind  the  Board  that  the  holding  of 
Evening  Schools  in  the  High  School  Building  is  quite 
objectionable,  and  as  a  matter  of  propriety  and  economy 
the  sooner  some  other  place  is  provided  the  better. 

TRUANTS  AND    IRREGULARS. 

Truant  officer  Sullivan  has  performed  his  duties  faith- 
fully, and  furnishes  the  following  as  a  partial  record  of 
^is  labors: 
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Number  of  children  transferred  to  Ungraded  Schools,  for  truancy  and 

irregularity, 126 

Number  arrested  and   confined  for   a  short  time,  at  the  request  of 

parents, 23 

Number  arrested  on  the  street  and  taken  immediately  to  school, 201 

Number  of  boys  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School,  for  truancy  and 

disobedience  to  parents, 5 

Number  found  at  their  homes,  not  attending  any  school, 87 

Number  of   visits   to  families  with   reference  to  non-attendance   of 

children, 3013 

The  indications  are  that  considerable  attention  will 
have  to  be  given  during  the  coming  year  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  children 
employed  in  shops  and  factories,  for  at  least  sixty  days. 
The  agent  of  the  State  Board,  Mr.  Giles  Potter,  having 
taken  up  his  residence  in  New  Haven,  will  give  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  this  work. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  the  completion  of  the  new 
Training  School,  the  Fair  street  house  can  be  taken  for 
an  Ungraded  School,  as  was  proposed  last  year. 

TRAINING   OF  TEACHERS. 

How  to  provide  a  constant  and  ready  supply  of  thor- 
oughly trained  teachers  for  our  schools,  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion, and  has  received  from  the  Committee  on  Schools, 
and  Superintendent,  serious  and  thoughtful  attention. 
A  natural  and  proper  desire  exists  in  every  community, 
that  the  graduates  of  its  own  schools  be  employed  as 
teachers.  All  things  being  equal,  there  is  economy  in 
this,  for  they  are  familiar  with  the  system  pursued,  and 
can  the  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  its  demands. 
If,  however,  a  person  live  at  home,  and  undertake  to  per- 
form domestic  duties,  or  to  keep  up  with  all  the  demands 
of  a  complex  social  life,  her  services  are  less  valuable 
than  those  of  a  professional  teacher  from  abroad,  who, 
having  gained  her  position  simply  by  her  reputed  power 
and  skill,  concentrates  all  her  energies  upon  the  work  in 
hand.  Recognizing  the  claims  of  home  talent,  a  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  the  last  Report  looking  to  changes 
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in  the  training  department,  whereby  graduates  of  the 
High  School,  and  others  of  acknowledged  merit,  could 
be  given  a  year's  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  their  services  in  the  school  of  practice  to  com- 
pensate for  the  expense  of  the  instruction  given.  The 
general  approval  which  the  proposition  received  from 
the  Board,  and  the  jsteps  subsequently  taken  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  for  the  purpose,  have  helped  to  make  the 
prospect  for  the  future  most  cheering  and  promising.  The 
Fair  Street  School  is  to  be  used  no  longer  for  training 
purposes,  but  the  work  will  be  centered  in  the  new 
school,  with  the  Cedar  Street  as  a  school  of  practice. 
During  the  past  year  more  theoretical  instruction  has 
been  given  than  heretofore,  and  young  ladies  were  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  sent  out  as  substitutes  during  the  first 
year  as  pupil  teachers.  I  believe  that  this  course  should 
be  continued,  and  would  further  suggest  that  all  gradu^ 
ates  of  the  Training  School  who  are  appointed  to  posi« 
tions,  be  considered  as  on  probation  for  one  year  after 
appointment,  and  be  subject  to  inspection  aind  criticism 
by  the  critic  teachers  of  the  Training  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  under  the  new 
regime  will  include  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, Methods  of  Teaching,  the  Laws  of  Hygiene, 
the  adaptation  of  Natural  Science  to  elementary  schools^ 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  knowledge  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten system.  No  pains  will  he  spared  during  the  coming 
year  to  develop  wisely,  in  all  its  details,  a  good  method 
of  conducting  this  department. 

This  Report  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  intended^ 
and  while  there  are  other  topics  which  might  well  be 
discussed,  I  shall  postpone  such  discussion,  believing  that 
the  most  important  items  of  present  interest  have  been 
treated.  A  year  of  careful  inspection  has  strengthened 
the  conviction  expressed  last  year,  that  a  grand  founda- 
tion has  been  laid,  and  a  wholesome  system  established 
in  years  past  upon  which  we  are  to  build  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  this  age  of  rapid  thinking  and  discov- 
ery.   The  arduous  labors  of  my  position  have  been  greatly 
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lightened  by  the  uniform  courtesy  and  assistance  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  the  Board.  In 
recognition  of  this  I  can  only  promise  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  others  to  whom  are  committed  these  important  trusts 
a  renewed  care  and  diligence  in  their  oversight. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
August  31st,  1883. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Revised  in  i88j. 


GENERAL   DIRECTIONS   TO   TEACHERS. 

The  preceding  table  presents  a  condensed  view  of  the  work 
of  primary  and  grammar  schools  as  contained  in  the  text 
books  authorized  by  the  Board.  It  is  laid  out  with  reference 
to  eight  years  or  grades^  and  the  whole  scheme  is  divided  into 
forty  equal  parts  of  eight  weeks  each,  thus  furnishing  a  con- 
venient scale  upon  which  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are 
classified. 

This  table  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience,  and 
may  be  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  safe  guide  in  determining 
approximately  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  within 
the  limits  of  any  term.  But  even  here  the  two  essential  con- 
ditions of  skillful  teaching  and  ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  must  be  ever  present.  If  these  are  wanting,  the  work 
will  fall  short  either  in  quantity  or  quality;  and  as  it  is  of  the 
first  consequence  that  every  subject  be  thoroughly  taught,  it 
follows  that  this  scheme  is  to  be  followed  not  slavishly,  but 
as  an  ideal  standard,  a  proper  recognition  of  which  will 
secure  reasonable  uniformity  in  the  several  grades  of  all  our 
schools. 

Teachers  are  to  take  special  care  that  all  studies  are 
advanced  equally,  and  that  no  favorite  study  or  exercise 
receives  undue  attention. 

The  less  advanced  class  of  any  room  will  determine  the 
grade  to  which  it  belongs,  and  pupils  should  be  so  graded 
and  classified  that  their  progress  may  not  be  retarded  by  the 
indolent  and  lazy.  The  frequent  promotion  of  individual 
pupils  who  are  faithful  and  energetic,  will  prevent  all  injus- 
tice of  this  kind. 

The  Principals  in  their  respective  districts  are  expected  to 
see  that  every  teacher  gives  faithful  and  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  subjects  to  be  taught  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  "  Course  of  Study,"  and  to  report  the  results  of  their 
examinations  to  the  Superintendent  near  the  end  of  the 
Winter  Term. 

Some  general  suggestions  are  made  for  the  use  of  teachers 
of  all  grades  and  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  belong- 
ing to  each  of  the  several  grades. 

MORALS,   CONDUCT   AND    DISCIPLINE. 

All  teachers  should  carry  into  their  work  a  broad  and 
active  sympathy,  and  should  seek  to  cultivate  a  keen  insight 
into  the  nature  and  disposition  of  children,  so  that  their  efforts 
in  character  building  may  be  intelligent  and  hence  successful. 

No  part  of  a  teacher's  work  is  so  important  or  so  delicate 
as  that  which  gives  direction  and  tone  to  the  moral  and  social 
life  of  the  pupil.  This  responsibility  is  inseparable  from  all 
school  work.  The  manner,  the  voice,  the  gesture,  the  sympa- 
thy, the  bearing  of  the  teacher,  are  all  influential  in  moulding 
the  pliant  youthful  Will.  It  is  of  great  consequence  then, 
that  a  person  to  whom  many  look  for  a  model  and  guide 
should  be  able  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physiological  status  of  the  individual  child,  and  adopt 
such  treatment  as  will  lead  to  a  healthv  and  harmonious 
development  of  character.  No  narrow  or  hasty  method  of 
management  will  effect  this  great  end.  No  person  who  is  - 
ignorant  of  the  interdependence  of  Mind  and  Body  can  appre- 
ciate the  possibilities  in  this  line.  No  one  but  the  careful 
student,  who  works  under  the  full  sway  of  conscience  and 
love  can  ever  know  the  joy  of  having  saved  a  moral  life.  A 
good  and  safe  character  is  formed  along  the  line  of  habitual 
actions,  hence  a  repetition  of  good  deeds  strengthens  the  moral 
forces.  Order  and  obedience  should  be  secured  naturally  and 
easily,  with  no  outlay  of  threats  or  penalties.  Talk  but  Httle 
about  ordery  attention,  position,  etc.,  but  be  definite  and  prompt 
in  executing  all  promises. 

As  instruction  in  morals  is  best  given  with  some  occasion 
for  its  application,  so  the  purpose  to  grasp  every  such  oppor- 
tunity should  be  the  first  principle  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
Not  long  lectures  or  stale  philosophy  are  demanded;  but  a 
kind  personal  interest  in  individual  pupils,  which  extends 
even  to  their  homes,  and  is  felt  as  a  positive  uplifting  force. 
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Do  not  act  merely  on  the  defensive;  for  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  repress  faults  but  to  correct  dispositions.  The  mind 
must  be  fortified  against  vice  and  wrong,  and  this  is  best 
accomplished  by  patient  and  faithful  attention  to  individ- 
uals. 

Train  children  to  be  neat  and  cleanly,  and  to  take  proper 
care  of  books,  pencils,  etc.  Teach  cheerfulness  by  being 
cheerful,  kindness  by  being  uniformly  kind,  and  politeness  by 
being  polite,  and  using,  and  teaching  pupils  to  use,  the  current 
forms  of  courtesy.  Never  use  a  harsh  word  or  utt^r  a  threat, 
and  never  allude  to  the  poverty  or  dullness  of  a  child  in  his 
presence. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  upon  which  lessons 
may  occasionally  be  given  :  Conduct  at  home,  on  the  street, 
and  in  public  places.  The  value  and  beauty  of  politeness. 
Respect  for  superiors  and  for  the  aged.  Truthfulness. 
Necessity  of  self-control — in  temper,  in  eating,  drinking,  etc. 
Prudence  in  the  use  of  money.  Propriety  and  neatness  in 
dress. 

Occasional  talks  may  be  given  on  the  benefits  of  good  com- 
pany and  the  injurious  effects  of  evil  associates.  Train  pupils 
to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  books.  Teach  what  to 
read,  how  to  read  and  when  to  read.  Warn  them  of  the 
danger  of  reading  nothing  but  dime  novels.  The  evils  of 
intemperance  may  be  presented  in  a  general  way,  and  the 
fatal  power  of  habit  as  seen  in  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  Show  that  whi'le  adults  may  use  tobacco  with 
less  injury  to  health,  for  children  its  use  is  most  pernicious 
and  destructive.         '' 


MEMORY    PIECES    AND    DECLAMATION. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  legitimate  school  exercises  in  all 
grades.  In  no  better  way  is  the  memory  strengthened,  a 
good  command  of  vocal  expression  secured,  and  the  mind 
enriched  with  noble  and  stimulating  thoughts.  Be  sure  that 
the  character  of  every  selection  is  high,  and  allow  pupils  to 
associate  literary  gems  with  the  names  of  their  authors. 

Encourage  pupils  to  cultivate  good  taste  by  selecting  their 
own  pieces.     When  selected  by  the  teacher  let  them  be  recited 
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both  singly  and  in  concert  A  few  moments  may  appropri- 
ately be  spent  in  an  exercise  of  this  kind  at  the  opening  of 
school. 


HEALTH. 

The  first  and  most  important  condition  to  successful  mental 
labor  is  health  and  comfort.  That  many  children  come  from 
unwholesome  and  comfortless  homes  is  no  reason  why  the 
school  room  should  not  be  made  attractive  and  healthful.  It 
should  be  a  pleasant  home  to  the  child  while  he  is  there,  and 
the  teacher,  acting  in  loco  parentis ^  should  be  the  source  of 
every  gracious  and  stimulating  influence. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  possi- 
ble ventilation  with  the  means  at  hand,  and  each  teacher 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  his  or  her  room,  and  its 
appointments,  with  reference  to  this  end.  Whenever  furnace 
heat  is  used,  the  thermometer  should  be  inspected  every  hour, 
and  on  no  account  should  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise 
above  70°.  In  the  lower  rooms  there  should  h^ physical  exercise 
or  marching  twice  at  least  each  session,  occupying  from  three 
to  five  minutes.  In  the  higher  rooms  the  same  diversion 
should  occur  once  each  session.  The  usual  recesses  should 
be  given  regularly  and  as  far  as  possible  all  should  participate. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  primary  work  as  now 
conducted  that  necessitates  weariness  or  repression.  During 
the  first  two  years  recitations  should  not  be  over  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  in  length,  neither  should  children  be  kept  doing  the 
same  kind  of  slate  work  more  than  half  an  hour.  Arrange  a 
varied  programme  so  that  there  may  be  frequent  changes  of 
position  and  a  pleasant  variation  in  work.  See  that  pupils 
make  use  of  outer  garments  when  passing  to  the  yard  for 
recess  in  winter.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  sit  in  their  seats  at 
recess  while  the  windows  are  opened  for  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation. 

From  May  ist  to  November  ist,  Rooms  i  and  2  may  be 
dismissed  at  11.30  a.  m.  and  3.40  p.  m.  If  the  thermometer  in 
any  room  does  not  register  as  high  as  60°  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.» 
by  a  rule  of  the  Board,  the  teacher  is  authorized  to  dismiss 
her  pupils  for  that  session. 
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ALL   GRADES- 
LANGUAGE.* 

Next  to  the  forming  of  character  there  is  no  more  import- 
ant aim  for  teachers  of  all  grades  than  seeking  to  develop  in 
pupils  a  ready  and  accurate  use  of  language.  The  unity  of 
all  teaching  is  here  clearly  seen,  for  to  speak  easily  and  cor- 
rectly is  to  observe,  to  remember,  to  compare,  to  judge,  ta 
reason.  Hence  the  value  of  all  objective  and  realistic  teach- 
ing— that  which  directs  attention  to  real  and  living  things, 
and  arouses  the  unbroken  attention,  until  the  association  of 
name  with  thing  is  complete,  and  the  objects  studied,  and  their 
various  qi^alitijss  and  relations,  are  crystallized  into  forms  of 
language.  As  the  first  work  of  the  primary  teacher  should 
be  to  lead  children  to  talk,  so  the  highest  end  to  be  attained 
in  the  Grammar  and  High  School  is  the  power  of  concise, 
ready  statement  of  things  known,  and  accurate  description  of 
scenes  and  events  which  pupils  have  seen  or  about  which  they 
have  read. 

Adopt  the  principle  that  one  cannot  be  said  to  know  that 
which  he  cannot  tell,  neither  can  he  have  fully  seen  that 
which  he  cannot  describe. 

Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  and  Composition  are  simply 
means  to  a  common  end,  and  should  be  so  used.  Voice  and 
manner  in  Reading,  facility  in  penmanship,  and  ease  in  com- 
posing, are  all  valuable  for  the  added  power  they  afford  in 
oral  and  written  expression. 

One  simple  rule  should  never  be  overlooked,  viz :  Pupils 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  words  they  do  not  understand,, 
either  in  talking,  reading  or  writing.  Any  weakness  of  this 
kind  in  the  pupils  is  easily  detected  and  should  be  promptly 
corrected. 

Copying,  dictation,  transcription,  sentence  making,  descrip- 
tion, letter  writing,  paraphrasing,  writing  of  abstracts  and 
reviews  should  all  have  proper  place  and  attention.  Teachers, 
should  be  prompt  to  encourage  the  feeblest  efforts,  and  should 
bestow  all  criticisms  in  a  spirit  of  kindly  interest. 

Valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  under  the  following  heads : 

"  Words  the  instrument  of  new  thoughts." 
Derivation  of  English  words." 
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'^  Grammar  as  an  art." 

"  Paraphrase." 

"  How  to  study  the  master  pieces." 

Also,  Brooks'  Normal  methods  of  teaching  under  the  heads : 

"Teaching  Composition." 

"Teaching  Lexicology." 

READING. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  offered  for  each  grade  it  may 
be  said  that  exercises  in  reading  should  be  full  of  interest. 
This  is  often  prevented  in  the  higher  grades  by  the  method 
pursued.  A  class  is  made  to  stand  in  line  for  half  an  hour 
^nd  more,  and  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  read  in  turn  with 
little  mental  activity  and  considerable  physical  weariness. 
Such  reading  against  time  is  unfruitful  of  good  results.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  the  class  sit  erect  in  their  seats  and  stand 
only  when  they  read.  Then  by  allowing  them  to  criticise 
«ach  other,  and  by  calling  upon  one  after  another  in  rapid 
succession  to  read  two  or  three  sentences  each,  the  attention 
of  all  is  secured  and  more  interest  is  aroused.  Be  sure  and 
have  something  new  and  choice  for  reading  each  day,  and 
^eek  above  all  things  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  what  is  best  in 
literature. 

The  previous  preparation  of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher  will 
go  far  to  determine  its  value  to  the  class.  This  preparation 
should  enable  her  to  explain  difficult  words  and  to  speak 
understandingly  on  historical  and  geographical  matters  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  lesson.  It  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  read  any  portion  of  the  lesson  in  an  accepta- 
ble manner,  so  that  pupils  may  always  have  a  model  of  good 
reading  for  imitation. 

Children  learn  to  read  by  reading,  and  the  best  readers  in 
•gny  class  are  as  a  usual  thing  those  who  read  at  home. 
Teachers  can  do  something  toward  making  sure  that  the 
home  reading  of  pupils,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  suited 
to  supplement  their  school  work. 

PENMANSHIP. 

As  our  present  methods  of  primary  teaching  involve 
writing  of  words  and  sentences  from  the  beginning,  there  is 
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some  danger  of  neglecting  special  drill  upon  the  forms  of 
letters. 

The  basis  of  the  Spencerian  system  is  the  letter  **i,"  and 
occasional  drill  upon  this  form  in  all  grades  will  tend  to  cor- 
rect faults  into  which  pupils  may  have  fallen.  Practice  the 
other  letters  in  their  order  and  insist  upon  accuracy.  Give 
occasional  practice  in  writing  upon  the  blackboard,  for  such 
practice,  as  a  muscular  exercise,  is  quite  different  from  work 
upon  slate  or  paper. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

All  methods  of  teaching  Geography  should  be  employed 
simply  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  memorizing  of  text-book 
information,  the  drawing  of  maps,*  moulding  with  sand, 
geographicsil  plays,  written  description  of  countries  and 
places  may  all  be  used  wisely  in  acquiring  correct  and  com- 
prehensive ideas  of  the  world,  its  product,  people,  and  indus- 
trial life.  Success  in  reaching  this  end  will  be  best,  and  the 
greatest  mental  power  will  be  developed  by  so  combining  the 
different  methods  that  no  one  is  made  so  prominent  as  to 
overshadow  the  important  aim  in  view.  Above  all  things,  do 
not  compel  pupils  to  memorize  a  sentence  they  do  not  under- 
stand. Prepare  your  lesson  thoroughly.  Be  able  to  describe 
vividly,  and  so  awaken  the  interest  and  curiosity.  When  a 
country  is  being  studied,  stimulate  pupils  to  search  for  new 
information  in  books  at  home  and  then  have  each  contribute 
something  to  the  advantage  of  all.  Primary  teachers  are 
desired  to  give  special  attention  to  •*  Place  Lessons  "  as  pre- 
liminary to  Geography.  For  this  work  the  "Outline"  pre- 
sented at  the  Normal  Class  is  an  excellent  guide. 

Among  the  best  helps  in  teaching  Geography  are  : 

Bangs'  Outlines  of  Map  Drawing. 

Crocker's  Methods  of  teaching  Geography. 

Geikie's  Physical  Geography. 

Parker's  Notes  on  teaching. 

Fitch's  Lectures,  Chap.  XII,  on  Geography  and  the  learn- 
ing  of  Facts. 
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FIRST  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

Receive  new  pupils  cordially,  taking  great  care  and  pains 
to  make  first  impressions  of  school  life  pleasant.  Give  them 
something  to  do  at  once  and  devise  ways  of  gaining  their 
confidence,  as  by  presenting  interesting  objects  and  pictures, 
and  so  leading  them  to  talk  freely  and  naturally. 

LANGUAGE. 

Ascertain  each  child's  range  of  ideas  by  conversation. 
Talk  familiarly  about  interesting  things  seen  on  the  street, 
games,  pictures,  animals  and  plants. 

Study  carefully  Lessons  in  English,  Teachers'  Edition,  to 
page  XXX,  especially  the  portion  beginning  on  page  xix. 
Observe  the  directions 4^or  teaching  found  on  page  xxix.  Tell 
short  stories  and  require  children  to  recite  what  they  re- 
member. 

Talk  about  form,  color,  and  prominent  qualities  of  such 
objects  as  a  thoughtful  and  ingenious  teacher  will  bring  into 
the  school-room.  Commit  to  memory  short  and  simple  verses 
of  poetry,  and  recite  both  singly  and  in  concert.  Put  words 
in  sentences.  Copy  accurately  from  the  blackboard  such 
words  and  sentences  as  are  taught  in  reading. 

After  the  first  two  months  write  two  or  three  sentences  at 
once.  Be  sure  and  place  all  copies  where  they  can  be  easily 
seen. 

Teach  capitals,  period  and  question  mark. 

No  oral  spelling  during  the  first  year. 

READING. 

Names  of  familiar  objects  are  to  be  written  on  the  black- 
board, and  associated  with  the  objects  for  which  they  stand, 
until  the  objects  are  recalled  instantly  at  sight  of  the  words. 
Proceed  with  very  simple  sentences,  and  develop  the  thought 
expressed  by  means  of  objects,  drawings,  pictures,  stories  and 
conversation.  Words  expressing  only  relation  are  to  be 
taught  in  sentences.  Read  script  only  for  first  four  months, 
using  the  vocabulary  of  Monroe's  charts,  and  changing  sen- 
tences constantly,  so  as  to  secure  exclusively  sight  reading. 
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The  articles  a  and  the  are  to  be  pronounced  with  the  word 
following  as  one  word.  Pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  read 
a  sentence  aloud  until  the  thought  it  expresses  is  in  the  mind. 

After  four  months  begin  to  read  print,  and  read  in  both 
print  and  script  the  chart,  Franklin  First  Reader,  and  other 
books  of  same  grade. 

Be  sure  that  the  meaning  of  every  new  word  is  understood, 
and  that  the  thought  of  every  sentence  is  discovered  before  it 
is  given.     Call  attention  to  pauses  only  marked  by  the  period. 

Do  not  allow  pupils  during  the  first  year  of  their  school 
life  to  become  unnatural  in  voice  or  manner.  Remember 
that  good  teaching  excites  eagerness  to  know  and  to  do ;  and 
that  pleasure  in  reading  secures  musical  tones  and  true 
expression. 

WRITING. 

Drill  upon  the  straight  line  **  /,"  giving  special  heed  to 
slant  and  spacing. 

Teach  critically  the    ^    ^    -^^    ^^    ^5^    but  be   sure  and 

practice  each  until  it  is  made  perfectly  before  taking  the  next. 
For  this  drill  use  both  slate  and  blackboard.  Furnish  large 
and  accurate  copies. 

NUMBER, 

Teach  with  objects  all  the  facts  in  numbers  to  10.  Bring 
the  pupils  around  the  table  and  allow  them  both  to  see  and 
handle  the  objects.  Provide  a  variety  of  objects  such  as 
blocks,  splints,  pebbles,  beans,  and  forms  cut  from  paste- 
board, as  circles,  squares,  triangles. 

Ascertain  how  much  each  one  knows,  and  then  proceed 
slowly  to  build  upon  that  knowledge.  Allow  no  hesitation. 
Require  pupils  to  tell  instantly  what  they  see  when  several 
objects  are  presented. 

Be  slow  to  advance  and  do  the  work  thoroughly. 

Teach  all  possible  combinations  and  separations. 

Use  no  written  figures  or  signs,  only  oral  names.  Give 
many  simple  original  problems,  employing  for  the  most  part 
concrete  numbers. 
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Make  your  problems  neither  too  difficult  nor  too  easy. 

Talk  very  little — be  patient  in  repeating  the  same  processes 
until  the  desired  end  is  reached. 

The  skillful  teacher  will  show  and  teach  the  simple  pro- 
'cesses  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division^ 
with  objects  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  secure  quick  and 
accurate  seeing,  hearing  and  handling,  but  also  to  develop 
clear  ideas  of  numbers  and  their  relations.  Use  for  reference 
Grant's  Arithmetic  for  small  children,  the  Franklin,  and  New 
Greenleafs  Primary  Arithmetics,  and  the  Quincy  course  of 
study. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Give  oral  instruction  on  place  and  direction.  Give  careful 
drill  in  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  prepositions  of 
place.  Train  the  attention  by  requiring  pupils  to  imitate  the 
teacher  in  placing  and  arranging  objects.  Teach  the  terms 
front,  back,  left,  right,  and  the  cardinal  points. 

DRAWING. 

Teach  distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  on  the 
blackboard,  using  a  unit  measure  of  three  inches.  Make  mis- 
takes frequently  by  placing  the  dots  nearer,  also  farther  apart, 
and  thus  train  the  children  to  notice  and  correct  thoise  mis- 
takes by  comparing  these  rows  with  the  unit  measure.  Give 
the  names  of  the  various  lines.  Use  chart  i,  and  manual  for 
teachers.  The  pupils  draw  on  slates  for  the  first  time.  Teach 
distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  an  inch  apart. 
Require  th^  inch  card  to  be  carefully  observed.  Continue 
spacing  and  forming  lines.     Use  Chart  No.  2. 

MUSIC. 
Daily  practice  15  minutes. 

Sounds  by  Numeral  and  Syllable  to  3,  to  4  and  5  of  Scale. 
Staff.  Exercise  on  blackboard  as  above,  with  Note  Heads. 
Exercise  with  seven  note  cadences;  scholars  singing  indi- 
vidually and  by  class.  Exercise  to  6  of  scale.  Full  scale  of 
Eight  Sounds,  Quarter  Notes,  Time  and  Measure ;  Scale  in 
Double  Time;  use  of  Tie;  Half  Notes.  Exercise  with  Board 
and  Book.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 
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SECOND  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

Study  carefully  the  Teachers*  Edition  of  Lessons  in  English 
to  page  XXXV,  especially  pages  xxxiv  and  xxxv. 

After  pupils  have  been  taught  to  copy  sentences  accurately^ 
introduce  dictation  very  gradually.  Write  at  first  two  or 
three  simple  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  and  have  them 
copied ;  then  erase  and  dictate  the  same  sentences. 

In  dictation,  the  teacher  should  give  each  sentence  distinctly 
once^  and  have  all  write  it  promptly  from  memory.  If  there 
are  new  words  in  the  sentences  given,  write  them  upon  the 
blackboard.  In  marking,  adopt  the  principle  that  a  single 
error  in  spelling,  capitals,  or  in  punctuation,  makes  the  whole 
sentence  wrong.  Have  pupils  read  sentences  written  from 
dictation.  Correct  all  improper  expressions  and  require 
these  corrected  forms  to  be  written  many  times.  Never  have 
incorrect  expressions  written  on  the  blackboard. 

When  you  see  incorrect  words  or  sentences  on  slates,  erase 
them  at  once. 

Tell  or  read  short  stories,  and  require  pupils  to  tell  orally 
what  they  remember. 

Give  oral  lessons  on  pictures  and  objects,  such  as  flowers,, 
fruits,  animals,  etc. 

Give  interesting  questions  to  think  and  study  about  at 
home.     In  dictation  use  the  vocabulary  acquired  in  reading. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year  allow  pupils  to  copy  from 
the  reader  on  the  slate  and  blackboard.  Insist  upon  neatness 
and  accuracy.  Have  short  exercises  in  oral  spelling.  Com- 
mit to  memory  and  recite  singly  and  in  concert  short  selec- 
tions and  proverbs. 

READING. 

Continue  to  follow  instructions  for  the  first  year.  Seek  to 
develop  natural  tones  and  an  easy  conversational  style.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  using  easy  reading  matter,  and  by  insist- 
ing that  each  pupil  has  discovered  the  thought  of  a  sentence 
before  he  reads. 

Give  constant  drill  in  the  pronunciation  of  new  and  diffi- 
cult words.  Never  interrupt  pupils  in  the  midst  of  a  sen- 
tence.    Make  the  reading  interesting  by   suitable  questions 
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and  explanations.  Ask  pupils  to  state  in  their  own  language 
the  substance  of  what  they  have  read.  Allow  no  screaming  or 
drawling.     Remember  that  thought  controls  expression. 

During  this  year  pupils  should  read  the  Franklin  Second 
Reader,  and  at  least  two  other  readers  of  the  same  grade^ 
Do  not  read  the  same  piece  more  than  three  times.  Be  sure 
that  the  attention  and  interest  of  every  pupil  in  the  class  is 
-secured. 

WRITING. 

Teach  critically, 

^^t!»i^f^^^^    also,     ^   (Q    ^  ^ 

following  the  directions  in  the  Spencerian  Manual — pages 
25  and  35.  Every  teacher  should  be  provided  with  this 
manual.  Always  place  large  and  accurate  copies  upon  the 
blackboard.  Be  sure  that  pupils  have  occasional  practice  on 
•the  blackboard  as  well  as  on  the  slate. 

NUMBER. 

Associate  the  written  figures  with  numbers  to  10,  and 
review  slowly.  Show  the  number  of  objects,  then  the  cor- 
responding figures. 

Let  the  pupils  present  a  number  of  objects,  and  teacher 
place  the  names  upon  the  blackboard. 

Continue  to  teach  all  possible  combinations,  and  separa- 
tions to  20,  associating  both  oral  and  written  names. 

Teach  the  writing  of  one  figure  at  a  time,  and  in  the 
following  order,  until  good  figures  are  made:  17409 
62358. 

Use  the  signs  H X  -^  and  =.     Use  gills,  pints,  quarts; 

inches,  feet  and  yards ;  dozen  and  half  dozen. 

Do  not  advance  until  your  pupils  are  ready  to  be  tested  by 
the  standard  of  rapid  and  accurate  computation. 

Teach  no  tables,  but  secure  readiness  in  giving  the  result  of 
separations  or  combinations  expressed  orally  or  in  writing. 
Practice  counting  by  2s,  3s,  etc.,  to  50.  Add  columns  of 
figures  on  slate  to  50.     Roman  numbers  to  XX. 

For  illustrative  work  and  concrete  problems,  refer  to 
Franklin  Primary,  New  Greenleaf  Primary,  Grant's  Arith- 
4iietic  for  young  children,  and  Quincy  course  of  study. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Review  previous  work  and  develop  ideas  of  a  map  by 
•drawing  top  of  table  on  slate  and  blackboard,  applying  knowl- 
-edge  of  cardinal  points.  Draw  also  school  yard  and  block. 
Lessons  on  plants  and  animals,  with  some  idea  of  climate. 
General  notions  of  land,  water,  air. 

Observe  and  describe  familiar  objects  both  natural  and 
artificial,  as:  clouds,  the  sea-$hore,  rain,  snow,  hail,  toys,  pic- 
tures, etc.  Make  each  lesson  a  language  lesson,  requiring 
•complete  statements. 

DRAWING. 

Charts  Nos.  2  and  3.  Continue  the  exercise  of  inch  spacing, 
cultivate  the  proper  position  for  the  hand,  and  finger  and 
wrist  movement.  Draw  the  letters  composed  of  vertical,  hor- 
izontal and  oblique  lines,  NZVYAK  X  MW,  dividing 
lines  into  two,  three,  four  and  five  equal  parts.  In  every 
room  the  teacher  must  use  the  steps  when  drawing  the  figures. 
Explain  the  angles. 

Charts  3  and  4.  Continue  spacing  and  finger  movements 
in  drawing  the  various  positions,  of  lines,  comparing  the 
figures  on  these  charts;  review  the  angles,  give  the  names  of 
the  different  triangles,  form  the  square,  and  give  the  names 
and  forms  of  all  the  quadrangular  figures:  the  square,  the 
rectangle,  the  parallelogram,  the  rhomb,  as  well  as  the  trian- 
gles, and  follow  the  general  directions  given  for  No.  i. 


MUSI^ 
Daily  practice  15  minutes. 

Triple  Time;  Tie  with  Three-quarter  Notes:  Dotted  Half 
"Notes;  Quadruple  Time.  Tie  with  Four-quarter  Notes; 
Whole  Notes ;  Two  Beat  Ties  in  Quadruple  Time ;  Half  Notes 
in  Quadruple  Time ;  Three  Beat  Ties  in  Quadruple  Time; 
Dotted  Half  Notes  in  Quadruple  Time;  Half  Notes  and 
Quarter  Notes  in  Triple  Time;  Slurs;  Letters;  Word  Spel- 
ling with  Notes;  Accent;  Extension  of  Scale;  Intervals, 
Seconds  and  Thirds.  Word  Spelling  continued;  Repeat; 
Quarter  Rests.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 
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THIRD  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

Read  carefully  the  Teacher's  Edition  of  Lessons  in  English^ 
to  page  XXXV.  Teach  from  page  xxxv  to  page  30.  Also 
teach  composition  by  having  pupils  write  short  descriptions 
of  what  can  be  seen  in  pictures.  Continue  to  give  exercises 
in  dictation.  Have  pupils  reproduce,  orally  and  in  writing,, 
short  stories  read  or  told  by  teachers  or  other  pupils.  Write 
short  letters  to  teachers  or  absent  pupils.  Insist  upon  neat- 
ness and  accuracy.  Teach  the  use  of  the  comma,  apostrophe^ 
exclamation  point  and  quotation  marks. 

Recitations  in  all  studies  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  of 
cultivating  the  correct  use  of  language. 

Train  pupils  to  be  neat  and  accurate. 

READING. 

If  your  pupils  have  formed  the  bad  habit  of  reading  on  a 
monotone,  spare  no  pains  in  breaking  it  up.  Require  pupils 
to  think  how  they  would  give  each  sentence  if  they  were  talk- 
ing. Teach  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  each  new  word,  and 
require  pupils  to  give  synonyms  and  sentences  containing 
that  word.  Do  not  keep  pupils  standing  on  the  floor  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  at  one  time,  and  continue  the  exercise 
only  while  you  have  the  attention  of  all.  Allow  pupils  ta 
bring  short  stories  to  school  which  they  can  read  fluently 
while  others  listen.  Ask  p^ipils  frequently  what  they  read  at 
home.  One  short  declamation  each  day  would  be  a  proper 
part  of  the  reading  exercise  and  would  help  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm. As  a  vocal  drill,  teach  the  vowel  sounds,  with  rising^ 
and  falling  inflection.  A  few  words  should  be  spelled  by 
sound  as  a  means  of  cultivating  distinct  articulation. 

SPELLING. 

First  thirty  pages  of  Patterson's  Speller.  Have  two  written 
and  three  oral  exercises  each  week. 
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WRITING. 

Practice  upon  slate  and  blackboard — 


-^  </  A^    1^    /i   ^   /^  ^>*  ^  #  >/  jf 


^  f9f  ^  f  (^  m>   ^  c^  J 


Introduce  pen  and  ink,  using  the  tracing  books  of  the 
shorter  course.  Follow  closely  the  directions  in  the  Spen- 
cerian  Manual. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Review  carefully  the  work  previously  done.  Teach  during 
this  year  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  all  numbers  to 
IOC,  combining  constant  practice  in  rapid  computation.  For 
order  of  development  in  the  four  fundamental  processes,  see 
Quincy  Course  of  Study,  pages  24  and  25.  Teach  Roman 
numbers  to  C.  Teach  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths, 
■  etc.,  with  objects. 

Use  U.  S.  money,  liquid,  dry,  long,  and  time  measures  in 
their  familiar  applications.  Use  the  Franklin  or  any  other 
Primary  Arithmetic  for  aid  and  reference. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Study  map  of  city,  tracing  streets,  finding  public  buildings, 
churches,  railroads,  etc.  Locate  rivers,  harbor,  sound.  Trace 
railroads  to  termini,  studying  towns,  etc.,  en  route.  Teach 
independently  of  any  text-book  the  simple  facts  of  Physical 
Geography,  by  requiring  children  to  observe  closely  the 
natural  scenery  about  New  Haven  and  report  what  they  have 
seen.  In  this  way  the  perceptive  faculties  may  be  trained, 
and  clear  conceptions  may  be  formed  of  what  is  meant  by 
hill,  mountain,  river,  plain,  bay,  ocean,  cape.  etc.  Moist  sand 
and  a  moulding  pan  or  board  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  showing  these  forms.  Study  different  forms  of  water,  a 
fog,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail. 

DRAWING. 

Charts  4  and  5.  Spacing,  position,  and  finger  movement 
must  be  continued,  and  more  uniform  work  is  expected  from 
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the  class.     The  teacher  must  use  the  steps  carefully  and  fol- 
low the  general  directions  given  for  No.  i. 

Charts  5,  6  and  7.     Continue  the  general  directions.     With- 
out the  steps  the  teac&ers  will  make  very  little  progress. 

MUSIC. 
Daily  practice  15  minutes. 

Daily  exercise  with  Scale  Sounds.  Teacher  calling  by  Syl- 
lable and  Numeral,  using  utmost  care  in  practice  of  high  and 
low  notes.  Eighth  Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Seconds;  Eighth 
Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Thirds;  Half  Rests;  Interval  of 
Fourth;  Rounds  and  Staccato  Marks:  Dotted  Half  Rests; 
Interval  of  Fifth;  Crescendo;  Diminuendo;  Swell;  Whole 
Rests;  Tie  across  Bar ;  Two-part  Music;  Key  of  G;  Exer- 
cises of  graded  difficulty,  with  Blackboard  and  Music  Reader; 
Key  of  D,^same  as  G ;   Sixteenth  Notes.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 


FOURTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

Read  the  Teacher's  Guide  in  the  early  part  of  "  Lessons  in 
English."  Teach  to  page  102  as  indicated  in  the  'tabular 
view."  Continue  to  describe  pictures  and  objects,  and  repro- 
duce stories.  The  imagination  may  be  trained  by  describing 
absent  objects,  as  houses,  scenery,  etc. 

Teach  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals,  and  see  that  they  are 
observed.  Teach  the  hyphen,  and  how  to  divide  a  word  at 
the  end  of  the  line. 

Insist  upon  neatness  and  accuracy.  Let  every  school  exer- 
cise be  a  language  lesson. 

READING. 

Bend  all  your  energies  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  bad  habits, 
and  strive  to  make  the  reading  as  true  to  nature  as  possible. 
If  you  can  develop  an  intelligent  interest  in  what  is  being 
read,  the  pupil  will  carry  the  thought  in  his  mind  while 
reading,  and  will  discover  from  the  context  the  meaning  of 
many  words  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.  Apply  the  silent 
reading  test  as  follows :  Select  an  interesting  page  or  para- 
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graph  which  is  new  to  the  pupils,  and  allow  a  certain  fixed 
time  for  silent  reading.  Then  call  upon  them  to  tell  the 
story  in  their  own  words.  Pupils  have  by  this  time  learned 
to  emphasize  words,  and  may  now  be  taught  the  meaning  of 
the  term  emphasis.  Teach  alscf  the  value  of  the  rhetorical 
pause. 

Give  brief  exercises  on  the  vowel  sounds  and  phonic  spell- 
ing. Have  short  declamations,  using  only  selections  of  pure 
and  refined  sentiment.  Encourage  home  reading,  and  allow 
pupils  to  report  once  each  week  concerning  what  they  have 
read.  The  advanced  Third  Reader  and  other  available  read- 
ing matter  which  is  not  too  diflScult. 

SPELLING. 

Patterson's  Speller,  from  page  30  to  page  54.  Two  written 
and  three  oral  exercises  each  week. 

WRITING. 

Review  all  small  letters  on  slate  and  blackboard.  Teach 
also. 


Use  writing  books  i  and  2,  and  do  not  neglect  these  lessons. 
Observe  the  directions  in  the  Spencerian  Manual.  To  encour- 
age individuality,  allow  pupils  *to  copy  occasional  selectious 
of  prose  and  poetry. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Study  carefully  the  work  of  first  three  years,  and  see  that 
the  wx)rk  has  been  thoroughly  done.  Teach  the  Franklin 
Elementary  Arithmetic  to  Factors,  page  77,  using  both  oral 
and  written  work. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Study  individual  features  of  the  earth  according  to  the  out- 
line presented  to  the  Normal  class.  Study  North  America, 
giving  special  attention  to  mountain  systems,  river  basins, 
and  plains.  Raise  many  questions  for  pupils  to  work  out  on 
the  moulding  board.  Read  Harper's  Introductory  Geography 
to  page  74,  but  do  not  require  pupils  to  memorize  the  text. 
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Use  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  and  other  books  that 
furnish  graphic  descriptions  of  our  country,  its  extent,  growth, 
industries,  commerce,  etc. 

DRAWING. 

Charts  7,  8  and  9.  Continue  the  general  directions.  For 
the  spring  term,  May  and  June,  a  review  of  Chart  7.  For  the 
fall  term,  Chart  No.  8.  Exercises  of  curved  lines.  For  the 
winter  term,  Chart  No.  9.     Ellipses. 

The  teacher  must  have  correct  curves  and  ellipses  in  the 
steps  she  uses,  so  that  the  pupils  will  get  a  correct  idea  of  a 
circular  as  well  as  of  an  elliptical  line. 

Charts  Nos.  8  and  .9.  Use  paper  instead  of  slate;  as  the 
pupils  use  paper  for  the  first  time,  the  teat:her  should  guard 
against  the  heavy  lines,  the  moistening  of  the  pencil  on  their 
lips,  and  the  frequent  use  of  rubber.  As  the  pupil  must  learn 
to  draw  the  curves  and  ellipses  in  vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique  positions,  the  teacher  is  especially  charged  not  to 
allow  the  turning  of  the  paper  by  the  pupils  when  drawing, 
The  general  rules  are  especially  applicable  in  regard  to  posi- 
tion and  finger  movement.  With  the  use  of  the  steps  the 
teacher  will  secure  good^ results. 

MUSIC. 
Daily  practice  x  5  minutes. 

Treble  and  Bass  Clef;  Word  Spelling,  with  Notes  on  both 
Clefs ;  Blackboard  Exercises  of  graded  difficulty  in  Keys  of 
C,  G,  and  D  respectively  on  Bass  Clef;  Varieties  of  Time; 
Graded  Exercises  in  f  and  f  varieties;  Graded  Exercises  in 
f  var.,  introducing  Dotted  Whole  Notes;  In  |  var.,  introduc- 
ing Dotted  Quarter  Note;  In  f  var.,  introducing  Double 
Note;  Interval  of  Sixth;  Key  of  E;  Interval  of  Seventh; 
Write  an  occasional  exercise  in  C,  to  be  sung  in  other  Keys ; 
Triplets ;  Octaves.     Cultivate  a  sweet  toru. 


FIFTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

Scholars'  Edition  of  "Lessons  in  English"  to  page  120. 
Use  the  Teachers'  Edition  as  a  guide  in  teaching.  Continue 
the  teaching  of  composition.     Write  abstracts  of  interesting 
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events  in  history  and  biography.  Teach  pupils  to  make  out 
-a  bill,  write  a  receipt  and  order.  Train  them  to  be  critics  of 
themselves  and  of  each  other. 

READING. 

The  Franklin  Fourth  Reader  and  other  suitable  reading 
matter,  either  in  papers  or  books.  Read  carefully  the  direc- 
tions given  for  lower  grades,  and  be  sure  that  your  pupils  ^^ 
forward.  Make  the  reading  exercise  a  pleasure.  The  teacher 
can  do  this  by  preparing  the  lesson  beforehand,  and  so  being 
ready  to  explain  difficult  words  and  passages. 

SPELLING. 

Patterson's  Speller.  From  page  54  to  page  74.  Have 
three  written  and  two  oral  exercises  each  week. 

WRITING. 

Writing  Books  2  and  3,  with  limited  use  of  practice  paper. 
Give  particular  attention  to  position  and  holding  of  pen. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Franklin  Elementary,  from  Factors  to  the  Appendix. 
Combine  oral  and  slate  exercises  daily. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Study  in  outline  the  continents  of  North  America,  South 
America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  recommended  that 
each  continent  be  taken  up  as  a  whole  upon  the  moulding 
board,  and  then  maps  be  drawn  which  may  be  studied  in 
detail.  Read  the  remainder  of  the  Introductory  Geography. 
Study  the  causes  which  have  conspired  to  make  cities  and 
towns  great  and  prosperous.  Make  short  imaginary  journeys 
by  land  and  water,  visiting  the  famous  cities  and  places  of 
historical  interest.  Discover  the  relation  existing  between 
the  climate  of  every  country  and  its  products.  Use  for  refer- 
ence Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  and  any  other  works 
which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  give  life  and  interest  to  the 
subject. 

DRAWING. 

Charts  Nos.  10  and  11.  Application  of  curves  and  ellipses. 
The  general  rules  are  to  be  applied  also  in  this  grade  for 
position,  finger  movement,  comparing  and  making  lines,  and 
use  of  steps. 
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MUSIC. 
Daily  practice  15  minutes. 

Three-part  Music;  Singing  by  Number;  Key  of  F;  Half 
Beats  in  |,  f  and  f  var.,  introduced  by  means  of  Dotted  Half 
Notes  and  Dotted  Half  Rests;  Half  Beats  continued  in  f ,  f 
and  f  var.,  by  means  of  Dotted  Quarter  Notes  and  Dotted 
Quarter  Rests.  In  |,  |  and  ^  varieties,  by  means  of  Dotted 
Eighth  Notes  and  Dotted  Eighth  Rests;  Graded  Exercises  in 
Key  of  B ;  Two  Notes  of  different  values  to  same  beat,  intro- 
ducing Dotted  Quarters  and  Eighths,  and  Dotted  Eighths  and 
Sixteenths  to  the  beat;  Four-part  music;  Double  Dot; 
Chanting.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 


SIXTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

Scholars*  Edition  of  "  Lessons  in  English,"  page  120  to  page 
192.  Teach  thoroughly  all  kinds  of  letter  writing,  such  as 
letters  of  friendship,  business,  invitation,  etc.  Have  occa- 
sional exercises  in  composition  on  interesting  subjects. 
Teach  carefully  the  abbreviations  and  diacritical  marks  in  the 
Appendix.  Remember  to  insist  upon  accuracy  of  speech  in 
all  exercises.  ^ 

READING. 

Franklin    Intermediate    Reader.     Read    previous  instruc- 
tions.    Give  some  attention  to  the  exercises  for  vocal  drill  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Reader.     Great  pains  should  be  taken  to^ 
break  up  the  faults  of  individuals. 

• 

SPELLING. 

Patterson's  Speller  from  page  74  to  page  100.  Have  three- 
written  and  two  oral  exercises  each  week. 

WRITING. 

Writing  Books  3,  ;j^  and  4,  with  limited  use  of  practice- 
paper. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Franklin  Written  to  Decimal  Fractions,  page  124.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  form  of  bills. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Harper's  Common  School  Geography  to  page  63  and  review. 
Mould  and  draw  New  England,  other  sectional  maps  and 
United  States.  Do  not  require  the  pupils  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  descriptive  part.  Read  and  explain  the  meaning  of 
obscure  words  and  passages.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  U.  S.,  page  24  to  page  27.  Make 
imaginary  journeys  to  the  chief  cities  of  our  country,  and 
study  the  causes  of  their  growth,  their  commerce,  railroads> 
etc.  Use  such  portions  of  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  as 
bear  on  the  United  States.  Raise  questions  to  be  worked  out 
at  home,  such  as:  What  is  the  air  made  of?  What  happens 
when  air  is  heated  or  cooled.^  How  are  dew,  mist  and  cloud 
formed  ?  Where  do  rain  and  snow  come  from  ?  What  be« 
comes  of  the  rain.'  How  are  springs  formed?  How  is  soil 
made?  What  is  the  origin  of  brooks  and  rivers?  How  are 
glaciers  formed  ?  Why  is  the  sea  salt  ?  What  is  on  the  sea 
bottom?  What  is  inside  the  earth?  What  is  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes?  The  teacher  can  find  answers  to 
all  such  questions  in  the  Primer  of  Physical  Geography,  by 
Prof  Geikie. 

DRAWING. 

Charts  Nos.  12  and  13.  Application  of  curves  and  ellipses. 
"^he  steps  for  the  figures  are  to  be  used  by  pupils  in  compar- 
ing with  their  own  w6rk,  thus  learning  to  correct  their  own 
mistakes.  The  general  rules  for  position,  finger  movement^ 
lightness  of  lines,  little  use  of  rubber,  and  comparing,  to  be 
followed. 

Charts  Nos.  14  and  15.  First  attempt  in  shading.  These 
two  charts  are  introduced  for  giving  more  effect  to  the  out- 
line without  spending  much  time  in  shading.  The  shading 
should  be  made  with  a  medium  pencil,  whereas  the  outline  is 
made  with  a  hard  pencil.  The  four  figures  are  drawn  on  a 
large  scale,  and  when  drawn  the  same  figures  are  made  half 
the  size,  which  will  constitute  the  work  for  the  year.  The 
general  rules  laid  down  for  grade  IV  will  have  to  be  followed. 

MUSIC. 
Daily  practice  15  minutes. 

Analysis  of  Scale;  Intermediate  Sound,  Sharps,  Flats,  Dia- 
tonic and  Chromatic  Scales,  Natural,  Double  Sharp,  Double 
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Flat;  Vowel  Sound  changed  in  use  of  Accidentals ;  Exercises 
introducing  C  Sharp  and  D  Flat;  Transposition  by  Sharps ; 
Signatures;  Transposition  by  Flats;  Compound  Time  f  and  f 
varieties ;  D  Sharp  and  £  Flat ;  Compound  Time  ^  and  ^ 
varieties;  F  Sharp  and  G  Flat;  Compound  Time  ^  and  ^ 
varieties;  G  Sharp  and  A  Flat;  Syncopation ;  A  Sharp  and 
B  Flat;  Rests  in  Triplets;  Major  and  Minor  Scales;  Har- 
monic and  Melodic  Forms ;  Seventh  in  Minor  Scales ;  Repe- 
tition of  Scales  by  Letter;  Character  of  Major  and  Minor 
Keys.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 


SEVENTH   YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

Teach  *•  Language  Lessons"  as  far  as  page  115.  Have  fre- 
•quent  exercises  in  composition  and  letter  writing.  Require 
pupils  to  correct  their  own  mistakes.  Insist  upon  the  best 
efforts  of  each  pupil  in  the  way  of  neatness  and  legibility. 

READING. 

Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  Observe  previous  instructions. 
Pupils  should  have  learned  by  this  time  to  enunciate  clearly 
and  express  intelligently.  Now  seek  to  develop  strong 
•delivery  and  perfect  command  of  the  voice.  Take  some 
standard  work  of  historical  interest  and  have  some  member  of 
the  class  read  a  little  each  day,  the  teacher  calling  attention 
to  every  obscure  allusion. 

SPELLING. 

Patterson's  Speller  from  page  100  to  page  126.  Have  four 
written  and  one  oral  exercise  each  week. 

WRITING. 

Writing  Books  4  and  4^,  with  limited  use  of  practice 
paper.     Review  the  forms  as  given  in  the  Spencerian  Manual. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Franklin  Written,  from  Decimal  Fractions,  page  124  to 
Average  of  Payments,  page  234. 
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GSOGRAray. 

Finish  Harper's  Common  School  Geography  and  review. 
Mould  and  draw  the  continents  of  North  America,  South 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Pay  careful  attention  to 
directions  for  grade  VI.  Strive  to  make  this  a  living  subject. 
Use  Scribner's  or  Appleton's  Geographical  Reader,  and  other 
books  which  make  the  study  real,  and  furnish  pupils  with  a 
vivid  conception  of  the  countries  of  the  earth,  their  inhab- 
itants, national  growth  or  decline,  production,  commerce, 
wealth,  etc. 

DRAWING. 

Charts  Nos.  i6,  17  and  18.  Exercises  of  architectural 
leaves  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  circles  for  forming 
rosettes.  The  pupils  are  also  required  to  collect  various 
leaves  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  the  different 
species.     They  may  be  grouped  and  drawn. 

An  original  design  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  and  a  second  in  the  last  week  of  April. 
These  designs  should  be  composed  of  some  elements  (or 
forms)  drawn  during  the  foregoing  lessons.  The  designs 
may  form  rosettes,  titles,  panels,  etc. 

The  scroll  is  drawn  towards  the  iast  of  the  winter  term  as  a 
preparatory  step  for  the  next  grade. 

MUSIC. 

The  work  is  the  same  as  the  year  preceding. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

Finish  Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  business  letters  and  forms  as  indicated  in  the  last  part 
of  the  book.  Teach  analysis,  parsing,  and  the  correction  of 
false  syntax,  the  teacher  using  Swinton's  and  other  grammars 
for  reference. 
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READING. 

Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  Use  the  drill  exercises  in  the  early- 
part  of  the  book,  especially  those  which  teach  emphasis  and 
pitch.  Teachers  should  require  pupils  to  analyze  each  piece 
with  reference  to  its  style  of  composition,  and  read  accord- 
ingly. As  supplementary  matter,  Shakespeare's  '*  Julius 
Caesar"  and  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  are  recommended. 


SPELLING. 


Patterson's  Speller  from  page  126  to  160.     Have  four  writ- 
ten and  one  oral  exercise  each  week. 


WRITING. 


Writing  Books  5,  6  and  7.     Review  the  forms  as  given  in 
the  Spencerian  Manuals. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Franklin  Written,  from  page  237  to  the  Appendix.  Eaton's, 
from  page  124  to  page  159.  Make  thorough  work  of  Mensu- 
ration and  review  the  whole  book  during  the  last  term. 


HISTORY    OF    UNITED    STATES. 

Anderson's  Grammar  School.  Do  not  allow  a  single  sen- 
tence to  be  memorized  in  the  words  of  the  book.  Instead  of 
assigning  lessons  by  sections  or  pages,  select  for  each  recita- 
tion two  or  three  topics,  around  which  can  be  grouped  many 
interesting  facts.  The  teacher  should  also  be  prepared  to 
suggest  the  names  of  such  books  and  periodicals  as  will  shed 
light  on  these  topics.  Large  note  books  should  be  kept  by 
the  pupils  in  which  they  can  put  the  information  gathered 
by  themselves  and  from  each  other  during  the  recitation. 
"  Barnes'  Brief  History "  has  a  list  of  books  for  reference 
under  each  chapter,  which  teachers  can  use  to  advantage. 
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DRAWING. 

Charts  Nos.  z8,  19  and  20.  Exercises  of  circles,  ellipses, 
scrolls  and  simple  ornaments.  Two  original  designs  will  be 
due,  one  in  the  first  week  in  December,  the  second  in  the  last 
week  in  April.  The  pupils  in  this  grade  having  had  regular 
practice  in  drawing,  are  expected  to  make  some  tasteful 
designs. 

MUSIC. 

The  work  is  the  same  as  the  year  preceding. 


TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE   PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

Franklin  Readers. 

Patterson's  Speller. 

Franklin  Arithmetics. 

Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English. 

Swioton's  new  Language  Lessons. 

Harper's  Geography. 

Anderson's  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

Webster's  Dictionary. 

Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship. 

Jepson's  Music  Readers. 

Bail's  System  and  Charts  in  Drawing. 


HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

From  various  methods  of  teaching  pursued  by  New  Haven 
teachers  during  the  past  year,  the  following  are  selected  as 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  others. 

List  of  fifty  words  which  are .  taught  objectively  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  school : 


Cat. 

Mat, 

Cow. 

Dress, 

Horse. 

Pencil, 

Mouse, 

Boy. 

Girl. 

Dog. 

Top, 

Tree, 

Flag, 

Bee, 

Man, 

Pig. 

Hen. 

Boat, 

Leaf, 

Hoop, 

Lamb, 

Pan, 

Ox. 

Bird. 

Fish, 

Nest, 

Block, 

Basket, 

Fan, 

Cap. 

Rabbit. 

Ball, 

Cup, 

House, 

Chair, 

Hat, 

Apple, 

Frog, 

Com, 

Book, 

Chicks, 

Table. 

Rat. 

Box, 

Doll. 

Kite. 
Sled. 

Slate, 

Shoe, 

Picture. 
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PLAN   OF    WORK. 

I  A,  Questions  and  conversations. 
B.  Use  of  models  and  pictures. 
C.   Use  of  blackboard. 

(A)  Question  skillfully  and  talk  freely  and  naturally  about 
objects  familiar  to  pupils,  which  may  be  seen  at  home,  on  the 
street,  or  in  the  school-room,  thus  overcoming  timidity,  de- 
veloping the  power  to  speak  easily  and  correctly,  and  enabling 
the  teacher  to  ascertain  mental  needs  of  individuals.  Let  each 
talk  have  direct  bearing  upon  future  lessons. 

{B^  Use  objects,  models  or  pictures,  noting  form,  color, 
size,  parts,  actions  and  uses  of  each,  and  write  name  of  object 
and  simple  description  of  same  upon  the  board  and  slate. 
Permit  pupils  to  handle  objects  or  models,  and  encourage 
them  to  ask  questions  or  make  statements  concerning  them,  etc. 

(C)  Use  blackboard  freely,  writing  names  of  all  objects, 
visible  or  imagined,  then  their  descriptive  and  action  words. 
Proceed  to  complete  written  statements,  leading  pupils 
always,  first  to  grasp  the  idea,  then  the  language  which 
expresses  it. 

STEP    FIRST. 

Having  learned  to  recognize  the  script  forms  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  and  of  words  like  cat,  boy,  pig,  apple,  bird, 
tree,  car,  dog,  etc.,  and  also  words  expressing  their  simplest 
qualities  and  actions,  as:  little,  large,  pretty,  white,  good, 
fast,  round,  soft,  nice,  strong,  see,  run,  play,  jump,  sing,  walk» 
catch,  etc.;  place  object  or  model,  picture  or  blackboard 
sketch  before  pupils  and  question  them,  requiring  each  an- 
swer to  be  a  complete  statement.  Write  such  sentence  upon 
the  board,  and  call  upon  pupils  to  point  out  name,  quality,  or 
action  word  as  indicated  by  question. 


STEP   SECOND. 


Ask  what,  what  kind,  how,  when,  where,  and  write  ques- 
tion and  answer  upon  board,  the  pupils  to  read  at  sight,  with- 
out guessing  or  hesitation,  such  sentences. 
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STEP   THIRD. 

Teach  new  words,  but  combine  with  them  all  words  pre- 
viously  learned.  Combine  short  phrases  and  sentences^  using^ 
and.  Teach  place  words  by  putting  objects  in  difiFerent  posi- 
tions and  noting  changes. 

STEP    FOURTH. 

When  a  sufficient  vocabulary  is  committed,  review  the  same 
by  using  different  combinations,  and  by  affixing  s  to  nouns 
and  verbs;  er  to  adjectives  and  adverbs;  and  ing  to  verbs. 
As  soon  as  possible  make  short  stories  by  use  of  different 
combinations  of  words  relating  to  one  subject.  Repeat  all 
topics  or  stories  by  writing  more  than  one  sentence  upon  each 
line,  thus  accustoming  the  eye  to  carry  the  sentence  from  one 
line  to  the  next,  as  in  type  reading.  * 

SUGGESTIONS   AND   CAUTIONS. 

Teach  new  words  very  slowly  at  first.  Use  short  sentences. 
Repeat  same  word  in  many  different  sentences,  thus  fixing 
words  in  memory  without  wearying  the  pupil.  Repeat  each 
new  word  by  use  of  its  capital  and  small  letter.  Do  not  teach 
words  expressing  relation  separately,  but  in  phrases  or  sen- 
tences. Choose  such  words  for  the  first  part  of  vocabulary  as 
can  be  advantageously  used  in  subsequent  lessons,  and  are 
found  in  all  simple  type  reading.  Never  permit  guessing. 
Never  permit  monotonous  reading.  Never  read  words,  but 
always  express  ideas.  Encourage  original  ideas  and  their 
perfect  expression  by  the  pupils. 

ILLUSTRATIVE    LESSON. 

I  see  a  cat.  Is  she  a  black  cat  ? 

Do  you  see  the  cat  ?  No.    She  is  white. 

Yes,  I  do.  Pretty  white  cat  see  me. 

Can  the  cat  see  ?  What  can  the  cat  do  ? 

She  can  see  me.  She  can  jump. 

Can  the  cat  run  ?  Jump,  little  cat.    Jump. 

Can  a  little  cat  run  ?  Where  is  the  cat  ? 

A  big  cat  can  run.  Can  you  see  the  cat  ? 

Do  you  run  ?  She  is  a  nice  cat. 
The  cat  is  pretty. 

The  objective  drawings  which   follow   were   prepared   by 
Prof  Louis  Bail  for  use  in  the  primary  grades  as  **  busy  work.** 
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ORDER   OF   POINTS  FOR   MOULDING    NORTH   AMERICA. 

AfaUrials — Sand,  not  dry,  nor  lumpy.  Worsted  for  rivers.  Stars  for  cities. 
But  few  points  should  be  developed  at  one  lesson. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  continent  as  the  home  of  the  children.  Teach  his- 
tory of  its  discovery,  etc. 

2.  Mould  northern  coast  line,  eastern,  etc.  Let  the  children  state  what  is 
done,  and  describe.    Compare  coasts  as  to  indentations,  ease  of  access,  etc. 

3.  Describe  the  most  important  indentations  and  projections  onfy.  Teach 
all  the  history  possible  in  connection  with  name,  as  Hudson's  Bay,  Flor- 
ida, etc. 

4.  Lead  children  to  see  that  the  continent  as  now  formed  in  the  sand,  does 
not  represent  a  pleasant  country.  There  are  np  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.,  to  make  it  beautiful. 

5.  Mould  the  plateaus.  Lead  children  to  describe.  (Make  this  work  a 
good  cultivation  of  lanfi^uage  and  power  of  description.) 

6.  Mould  the  mountain  systems,  beginning  with  the  highest.  Describe 
position  on  plateau,  position  on  continent,  length  of  sl6pe  (long,  abniptr  etc.) 
Mould  the  height  of  land.  Lead  children  to  notice  the  points  that  determine 
the  drainage  without  naming. 

7.  The  rain-fall  and  snow-fall  of  continent.  Show  by  ^;i^^n'm^if /,  mountains 
as  condensing  agents.  Teach  the  water  partings  ;  direction  water  must  take 
in  flowing  off;  size,  length  and  swiftness  of  rivers  (ideas  developed  from 
children). 

8.  Now  outline  particular  rivers  by  worsted.  Let  children  describe,  name 
them,  giving  information,  and  sAow  pictures. 

9.  Teach  lakes,  and  rivers  rising  in  lakes.     Notice  river  basins,  size,  etc. 
The  children  may  now*  mould  the  continent  frequently.    Map  drawing  may 

come  now,  or  may  be  taught  after  the  work  with  moulding  is  completed. 

10.  Teach  climate.  (Teach  the  various  causes  influencing  the  climate  of 
North  America.) 

11.  Soil. 

12.  Productions  should  be  taught,  having  as  many  as  possible  present,  and 
arranged  in  the  proper  place  on  board. 

13.  Occupations. 

14.  Cities.  Put  pin  through  star.  (Develop  reasons  for  location  of  each 
city.) 

Note. — In  all  this  work  connect  children  with  earth  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible. 

SELECTED    TOPICS   IN    UNITED    STATES   HISTORY. 


1.  The  Mound  Builders. 

2.  The  Northmen. 

3.  The  Indians. 

4.  Christopher  Columbus. 

5.  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

6.  The  Cabots. 


7.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

8.  The  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

9.  French  Enterprises. 

10.  Captain  John  Smith. 

11.  The  Pilgrims. 

12.  Colonial  History  of  Connecticut. 


Drmwlngt  to  be  placed  on  Mackbosrd  bf  leacheti  ftnd  Imliaied  by  puplli 
on  ihe  sUie. 


Drawings  \o  be  pl»e"<l  * 
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13.  Hendrick  Hudson. 

14.  William  Penn. 

15.  The  Grand  Model. 

16.  James  Ogelthorpe. 

17.  King  Philip's  War. 

18.  King  William's  War. 

19.  Queen  Anne's  War. 

20.  King  George's  War. 

21.  Causes  of  the  French  &  Indian  War. 
23.  History  of  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

23.  The  Story  of  Acadia. 

24.  History  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 

25.  Capture  of  Louisburg.         [deroga. 

26.  Siege  of  Quebec. 

27.  Condition  of  the  Colonies  in  1775. 
2S.  Causes  of  the  Revolution. 

29.  The  First  Continental  Congress. 

30.  Lexington  and  Concord. 

31.  Bunker  Hill. 

32.  The  Second  Continental  Congress. 

33.  Arnold's  Exp'n  against  Quebec. 

34.  The  evacuation  of  Boston. 
3$.  The  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie. 

36.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

37.  The  battle  of  Long  Island. 

38.  Washington's  retreat  through  New 

39.  Trenton  and  Princeton.         [Jersey. 

40.  Washington's    campaign  in   Penn- 

41.  Burgoyne's  invasion.  [sylvania. 

42.  Valley  Forge. 

43.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

44.  La  Fayette. 

45.  Robert  Morris. 

46.  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley. 

47.  Stony  Point. 

48.  Paul  Jones. 

49.  Campaign  in  the  Carolinas. 

50.  Treason  of  Arnold. 

51.  Yorktown  campaign. 

52.  Attitude  of  French  during  the 

Revolution. 

53.  New  Haven's  part  in  the  Revol'n. 

54.  Articles  of  Confederation. 

55.  Washington's  Inauguration. 

56.  Eli  Whitney. 

57.  Jay's  Treaty. 

58.  Trouble  with  France. 

59.  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 


60.  Fulton's  Folly. 

61.  Causes  of  tVar  of  1812. 

62.  Naval  victories  of  18 12. 

63.  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

64.  Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

65.  Plattsburg  and  Lake  Champlain. 

66.  Ross's  Raid  on  Washington  and 

67.  Battle  of  N.  Orleans     [Baltimore. 

68.  The  Missouri  Compromise. 

69.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

70.  The  first  Railroad. 

71.  Tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832. 

72.  Nullification. 

73.  Money  Panic  of  1837. 

74.  Annexation  of  Texas. 

75.  Taylor's  campaign  in  Mexico. 

76.  Conquest  of  New   Mexico  and 

California. 

77.  Scott's  campaign  in  Mexico. 

78.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

79.  Henry  Clay. 

80.  Clay's  Compromise  of  1850. 

81.  Kansas  Nebraska  Bill. 

82.  Treaty  with  Japan. 

83.  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

84.  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

85.  John  Brown. 

86.  Election  of  Lincoln. 

87.  Lessons  of  the  South. 

88.  Fort  Sumter. 

89.  Bull  Run. 

90.  Trent  affair. 

91.  Mississippi  campaign. 

92.  Capture  of  New  Orleans. 

93.  Merrimac  and  Monitor. 

94.  Peninsular  campaign. 

95.  Invasion  of  Maryland. 

96.  Vicksburg. 

97.  Chattanooga. 
9S.  Gettysburg. 

99.  Sherman's  March. 
100.  War  in  Virginia  in  1864. 
loi.  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah. 

102.  Farragut  in  Mobile  Bay. 

103.  Lee's  Surrender. 

104.  Confederate  Cruisers. 

105.  Sanitary  and    Christian    Commis- 

106.  Assassination  of  Lincoln.       [sion. 
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107.  Reconstruction  of  the  Union. 

108.  Laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

109.  Impeachment  of  Johnson. 

no.  Thirteenth,   Fourteenth   and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments. 

111.  Treaty  with  China. 

112.  The  Pacific  Railroad. 

113.  Treaty  of  Washington. 

114.  Horace  Greeley. 


115.  The  Alabama  Claims. 

116.  The  Credit  Mobilier. 

117.  The  Centennial  Anniversaries. 

118.  Joint  Electoral  Commission. 

119.  Fishery  Award. 

120.  Civil  Service  Reform. 

121.  Star  Route  Frauds. 

122.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

123.  Progress  of  New  Haven. 


A  list  of  some  of  the  books  of  reference  furnished  the  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  Schools  during  the  past, two  years: 


Young  Folks'  History  of  America. 

Boys  of  '76. 

Young  Folks*  Cyclopadia  of  Common 

Places. 
Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons 

and  Things. 
Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  U.  S. 
Edgar's  History  for  Boys. 
Harper's  School  Histories  of  U.  S. 
Lodge's  Hist,  of  New  England  Colonies. 
Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England. 
Wide  Awake,  1881  and  1882. 
School  and  Industrial  Hygiene. 
Eye-sight  and  how  to  care  for  it. 
Hints  for  Home  Reading. 
Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 
Grant's  Arithmetic  for  Young  Children. 
Battle  Maps  and  Charts. 
Atwater's  Hist,  of  New  Haven  Colony. 
Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 
Easy  Lessons  in  Popular  Science. 
Reading  in  Nature's  Books. 
Seven  British  Classics. 
Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Readings. 
Seven  American  Classics. 
Bryant's  Popular  History  of  U.  S. 
Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 
Drake's  New  England  Coast. 
Graded  Selections. 
Children's  Fairy  Geography. 
Barnes'  Brief  Course  in  History. 
Irving's  Columbus. 
Irving's  Washington. 
Our  New  Way  Round  the  World. 


Bancroft's  Footprints  of  Time. 

Redpath's  History  U.  S. 

Historical s  for  Young  Folks. 

Life  of  Raleigh. 

Battles  of  the  Revolution. 

Harper's  Cyclopsedia  of  U.  S.  History. 

Johnson's  War  1812. 

Johnson's  Old  French  War. 

Paradise  of  Childhood. 

Hand  Book  for  Kindergarten. 

Abbott's  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  Boy  Travelers  in  Ceylon  and  India. 

The  Boy  Travelers  in  Siam  and  Java. 

Wonders  of  the  Great  Deep. 

Appleton's  Geographies. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe. 

Footprints  of  Famous  Men. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader. 

Johannot's  Geographical  .Reader. 

Fisher's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Lodge's  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Political  Conspectus. 

Young  Folks'  Astronomy. 

Half  Hour  with  Stars. 

Young  Folks'  Russia. 

Young  Folks*  France. 

Primer  of  Physical  Geography. 

Primer  of  Geology. 

Pocahontas. 

Montezuma. 

Eras  of  History. 

Works  of  Bayard  Taylor. 

How  to  Learn  to  Read. 
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Topics   in  General   History   for  use  in    upper  grades   of 
the  Grammar  Schools : 


I-  Ancient  Monarchies. 

A,  Babylon. 

B,  Nineveh. 

C,  Phoenicians — Sidon — Tyre. 

3.  Greece  and  her  Influence  upon  the 

World's  History. 
3-  The  Founding  of  Rome. 

4.  The  Growth  and  Extent  of  Roman 

Power. 

5.  The  Decline  of  Roman  Power. 

A.  Charlemagne. 

B.  Mahomet. 

6.  The  Founding  of  European  Nations. 

7.  The  Feudal  System. 


8.  The  Crusades. 

9.  Ancient  Britain.    The  Druids« 

10.  The  Romans  in  England. 

11.  The  Saxons  in  England. 

12.  The  Danes  in  England. 

13.  The  Norman  Conquest. 

14.  Magna  Charta. 

15.  The  War  of  the  Roses. 

16.  The  effect  of  the  invention  of  Print- 
ing, of  Gunpowder,  and  of  the  Mar- 
iner's Compass  upon  human  history. 

17.  America  before  its  discovery  by 
Columbus. 


Li  SI  of  hooks  on  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  teachers  : 


Lectures  on  Teaching,     . 

Educational  Theories, 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers, 

Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 

Normal  Methods  of  Teaching, 

Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching, 

Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education, 

Education,  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical, 

On  Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Means, 

Education  as  a  Science, 

Pedagogics  as  a  System. 

Early  and  Infant  Education, 

Life  of  Horace  Mann, 

Art  of  Teaching  young  minds  to  observe  and  think, 

Kindergarten  and  Child  Culture, 

Kindergarten  Culture  in  the  Family  and  Kindergarten, 


J.  G,  Fitch, 

Oscar  Browning, 

H,  H,  Quick. 

yoseph  Payne, 

Edward  Brooks, 

F.  W.  Parker. 

yohn  Locke, 

Herbert  Spencer, 

Calderwood, 

Alexander  Bain, 

Rosenkranz, 

Currie, 

By  his  wife, 

.     Gill, 

Henry  Barnard, 

W.  N,  Hailman, 
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TEACHERS. 

T.  W.  T.  CURTIS,  Principal,  ai8  Orange  st. 

JAS.  D.  WHITMORE,  Sub-Master,  147  Bradley  st. 

GEORGE  L.  FOX,  7  College  st. 

Rev.  CHARLES  H.  SIEBKE,  116  Wooster  st. 

VIRGINIA  H.  CURTIS,  218  Orange  st. 

MARY  A.  MARSHALL,  49  Grove  st. 

MARY  W.  STORRS,  30  Academy  st. 

LUCY  R.  BLISS,  201  Orange  sL 

ANNIE  S.  JOHNSON,  290  East  Grand  st. 

SARA  E.  HUSTED,  146  Dixwell  ave. 

SUSIE  S.  SHERIDAN,  291  Orange  st. 

SARAH  E.  PORTER,  io6>i  Wooster  st. 

EFFIE  E.  STEVENS,  98  Wooster  st. 

JESSIE  M.  WOODWARD. 

HYLA  C.  ARMSTRONG,  125  Humphrey  st. 

BENJAMIN  JEPSON,  Music,  20  Grove  st. 

LOUIS  BAIL,  Drawing,  43  Park  st. 


WILLIAM  H.  CLARK,  Janitor.  285  York  st. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The  High  School  comprises  a  Classical  and  an  English  department,  the 
course  of  study  in  each  occupying  four  years. 

In  the  first,  pupils  are  i^epared  for  the  Academical  department  of  college. 
In  the  second,  the  range  of  study  is  broader  and  less  technical,  but  includes 
three  special  objects,  viz  : 

[a)  The  preparation  of  boys  for  the  Scientific  department  of  college. 

{b)  The  training  of  pupils  for  commercial  and  general  business  by  a 
thorough  course  in  book-keeping  and  by  other  suitable  studies. 

(c)  The  preparation  of  young  ladies  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
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Id  addition  to  these  three  special  features,  the  English  coarse  includes 
such  studies  as  tend  to  make  intelligent  men  and  women  and  good  citizens. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  the  English  department  comprises 
three  studies  and  a  '*  general  exercise  "  in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

Members  of  the  "  College  Class  "  necessarily  take  four  studies,  and  are 
excused  from  all  general  exercises  except  composition  and  declamation. 


THE  SPECIAL  CLASS, 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  its  regular  meeting  held  Friday,  September  7th, 
voted  to  abolish  the  Special  Class  of  the  High  School,  and  to  fix  the  hours  of 
daily  session  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  i  o'clock  p.  M. 

01  the  school,  and  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  school  regulations.  They 
may  also  graduate  eventually  with  the  same  honors  as  others,  but  a  longer 
time  will  be  required  for  pursuing  all  the  studies  prescribed  for  a  diploma. 
They  will  be  examined  for  promotion  or  for  graduation  upon  such  studies 
only  as  have  been  pursued  in  the  classes  of  the  High  School. 

Applications  for  the  Special  Class  must  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School.  They  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  practicing 
physician,  specifying  the  particular  occasion  or  necessity  for  the  request 
made.  Certificates  in  general  terms  will  not  be  considered,  unless  accom- 
panied by  such  oral  statements  as  shall  render  them  specific  and  satisfactory 
to  the  Principal  and  to  the  Committee  on  Schools,  to  whom  they  will  be  re- 
ferred  for  final  action. 

Applications  should  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  If  made 
at  any  other  time,  the  Committee  on  Schools  will  not  consider  them,  unless 
in  case  of  some  special  exigency. 

All  papers  connected  with  the  applications  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent. 


AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Class,  the  study  of  Arithmetic  is  mainly  a 
review,  in  order  that  those  who  come  from  dififerent  schools  may  be  equally 
prepared  for  severer  mathematical  work.  There  are  but  three  recitations  in 
this  study  each  week,  all  the  class  having  a  composition  exercise  the  other 
two  days. 

In  the  intellectual  work  and  methods  of  the  school,  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression.  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  of  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action.  * 
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These  results  are  sought,  first,  by  a  well  considered  plan  of  symmetrical 
study  ;  second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a. 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac- 
tical examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 

APPARATUS  AND  LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand 
specimens,  and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  text  books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 

The  library  contains  more  than  1,200  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  Dictionaries,  Ency- 
clopaedias, critical  studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  standard 
works  in  History,  Science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  general  reading  in 
Fiction,  Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travel,  Poetry,  etc.  From  this  por- 
tion of  the  library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw 
books,  which  may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a  welcome 
and  useful  circulation  in  the  homes  of  the  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 

TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mathematics. — Packard's  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  Loomis* 
University  Algebra ;  Olney's  University  Algebra,  Loomis*  and  Chauvenet's 
Geometry,  Wheeler's  Trigonometry. 

History. — Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  Leighton's  History  of  Rome» 
Creighton's  History  of  Rome,  Bloss'  Ancient  History,  Greene's  Mediaeval 
History,  Modern  Historj',  Nordhoffs  Politics  for  Young  Americans. 

Physical  Sciences. — Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  School  and 
Field  Book  of  Botany,  Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Cooley's 
Natural  Philosophy,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry,  Dana's  Geo- 
logical Story  Briefly  Told.  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy. 

English  Language. — Webster's  or  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Swinton's 
School  Composition,  Patterson's  Speller  and  Analyzer,  Cathcart's  Literary 
Reader,  Han's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Collier's  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Shakespeare,  and  other  classical  English  authors. 

Greek. — Hadlcy's    Greek    Grammar,    White's   First   Lessons   in  Greek, 
Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  Homer's  Iliad,  Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon^ 
Keep's  Essential  Uses  of  the  Modes  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
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Latin. — Allen  and  Greenougli's  Latin  Grammar,  Leighton*s  Latin  ^Lessons, 
Jones'  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Harkness'  Cassar,  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Caesar,  Searing's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Cicero,  Tozer's  Classical  Geography,  Weller's  Pocket  Atlas  of 
Classical  Geography,  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

German. — Otto's  German  Conversational  Grammar,  Stben  unb  Sob  be^  fltinrn 
9tot^rd^f(^fn«,  9tfft  al«  Onfcl,  ataxia  <Stuart. 

French. — Keetel's  French  Grammar. 

General  Exercises. — Jepson's  Music  Reader,  Bail's  System  and  Charts 
in  Drawing,  Spencerian  Writing  Slips. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
takes  place  in  April,  during  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term. 

Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations 
unless  prevented  by  sickness.  Those  thus  detained,  and  non-residents,  may 
be  admitted  during  the  year  for  special  reasons  ;  but  their  qualifications 
must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing.    New  classes  cannot  be  formed  of  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  deportment  from  the  Principal  of  the  school 
they  have  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  United  States  History,  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship  and 
Spelling. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as 
candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his 
opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  ot 
Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  **  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their  approval,  previous  to  exam- 
ination. The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the 
Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with 
which  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 


RULES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

I. — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are  promoted  to  the 
Hillhouse  High  School. 

a.— Examination  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval. 
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3. — Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz: 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  in  Read- 
ing, Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition ;  in  the  French, 
German,  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy;  in  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ;  in  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zodlogy,  Mineral- 
ogy. Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

4. — The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools. 

5. — Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  to  those  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  all  the 
studies  of  the  year,  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  class  as  shall  have  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  during  the  year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and 
have  maintained  an  approved  standard  of  scholarship. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT. 


Classes. 


Time. 

Each  term 
20  weeks. 


Fourth 
Class. 


Third 


Class. 


Junior 
Class. 


Senior 
Class. 


Mathe- 

MATICS. 


I  St  Term. 


2d  Term. 


I8t  Term. 


2d  Term. 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term. 


I8t  Term. 


2d  Term. 


Algebra. 

Algebra. 
Book-Keep'g 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Geometry. 
Geometry. 


Higher 
Algebra. 

Trigo- 
nometry. 


Science. 


Phys.  Geog. 
Botany. 

Physiology. 


Science  of 
Government. 


Physics. 
Chemistry. 


Modern 

Languages. 

Latin. 


Geology. 
Astronomy. 


French. 

German. 

Latin. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 


French. 

German. 

Latin. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Eng.  Lang. 
History. 


Rhetoric  and 
Study  of  Eng. 


An.  Hist. 
Med.  Hist. 


Mod.  Hist. 
Eng.  Lit. 


Eng.  Lit. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Classes. 

Time. 

Each  term 
20  weeks. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

History, 
Geog.,  Etc 

Fourth 

I  St  Term. 

Grammar 

Algebra. 

Roman  Hist. 

Class. 

2d  Term. 

and  Reader. 

Algebra. 

Greek  Hist. 

Third 
Class. 

1st  Term. 
2d  Term. 

Csesar. 

CsBsar. 

1 

Grammar 

and  White's 

Lessons. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Physics. 

Junior 
Class. 

ist  Term. 
2d  Term. 

Vergil. 
Vergil. 

Goodwin's 
Greek 
Reader. 

Rhetoric. 

Senior 
Class. 

1st  Term. 
2d  Term. 

Cicero. 
Cicero. 

Homer. 

Homer  and 
Reviews. 

Geometry. 

Mod.  Hist. 

or 
Eng.  Lit. 

Summer. 

Reviews. 

Exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition  throughout  the  Course. 


DRAWING    LESSONS, 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  DRAWING  INSTRUCTOR,  1883-84. 

Lessons  will  be  marked  on  the  following:   x,  General  accuracy  of  work;   2,  clearness  of 
line ;  3,  least  use  of  rubber ;  4,  best  drawing  from  memory  and  original  design. 


FORENOONS. 


September 
October 


MONDAY. 

Washington  Sehooi. 


...  3,  xo 
...  X.    8 


November 5,  xa 


December. 
January . 


3, 10 
7»  «4 


February 4,  xx 

March 3,  xo 

April :..  7, 

May 5,  xa 

June 3,  TO 


Skinntr  School. 


September X7«a4 

October xs,  aa 

November 19,  a6 

December 17,  24 

January ai^  a8 


February x8,  as 

March x7,  24 

April X4,  ax 

M!ay •  i9i  a6 

June 16^33 


September 4,  xx 

October a,  9,  x6 

NoTember 6, 13 

December 4^  xx 

January 8,15 


TUKSDAY. 

High  School. 


February 5,  xa 

March 4,  xx 

April X,    8 

May 6,  T3 

June 3,  xo 


September x8,  25 

October a3»  30 

November 90,27 

December x8, 

January aa,  29 


High  School. 


February 19,  a6 

March x8,  a5 

April X5,  aa 

May...i ao,  37 

June X7,a4 


September 5,  xa 

October 3,10 

November 7,  X4 

December 5,1a 

January 2«   9 


WEDNBSDAY 

WooUey  School^  Lloyd. 


February 6,  13 

March 5,  xa 

April a,   9 

May 7,  X4 

June 4,  IX 


Wooster  School. 


September X9,  a6 

October 17,  34 

November ai,  a8 

December X9, 

January . . ...x6.  33,  30 


February ao,  37 

March X9,  26 

April 16,  23 

May 2x,  28 

June x8,2s 


Hamilton 

September 

October 

November 

December..  . 
January 


THURSDAY. 

School  Fair  Haven  East. 


6.x. 

4,  " 

X,    8 

3.  JO 


February 7,  X4 

March 6, 13 

April 3, 10 

May 8,  15 

June 5,  X2 


September. 
October... 
November 
December. 
January . . . 


Webster  School. 

..ao,  a7  I  February ai,  a8 

..18,  as  I  March ao,  37 

..X5,  aa     April 17,  24 

..ao,        May 22,39 

..X7,  24  I  June 19,  26 


FRIDAY 

Dwight  School,  Orchard  St. 


September 7,  X4 

October 5,  xa 

November 2,   9 

December 7,  X4 

January . , 4,  xx 


February i,   8 

March 7, 14 

April 4, 

May 2,   9 

June 6,  13 


Eaton  School. 


September ax,  a8 

October 19,  a6 

November.. x6,  93,  30 

December ax, 

January >8,  35 


February «S«  aa 

March ai,  28 

April x8,  25 

May 16,  23 


June 


AFTERNOONS. 


MONDAY. 


Dix.y  Edw.^  Humph. 

September 3,  xo 

October x,   8 

Novemt>er 5,  xa 

December 3,  xo 

January . . . .' 7,  X4 


Dlx.^  Edw.y  Hum^h. 

February 4,  xx 

March 3,  xa 

April 7, 

May 5,  xa 

June 3,  xo 


Grand  St.  ^  Winchest. 

September Z7i  34 

October X5,  a2 

November 19,26 

December 17,  24 

January, 2x,  28 


Grand  St. ^  Winchest. 

February 18,25 

March 17,  24 

April X4,  2x 

May 19,  26 

June 16,  33 


September 4,  xx 

October a,  9,  x6 

November 6, 13 

December 4,  xx 

January 8,  xs 


TUBSDAY. 

Hi^  School. 


February 5,  xa 

March 4,  xx 

April X,   8 

May 6,  ij 

June 3, 10 


September x8, 35 

October 33,  30 

November, ao,  27 

December x8, 

January 22,  29 


High  School. 


February i9i  a6 

March x8,  as 

April IS,  22 

May 20,  27- 

June r--'7^  a4 


September 5,12 

October 3,  xo 

November 7, 14 

December 5,1a 

January 2,   9 


WEDNESDAY. 

High  School. 


February 
March,... 

April 

May 

June 


6,  X3 
5,  »» 
a,    9- 

7,  »4 
4.  " 


September 19,  a6 

October 17,  34,  31 

November a:,  28 

December X9, 

January..... x6,  23,  '^o 


High  School. 


February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


-ao,  37 
.19,36 
.16,  39 
.31,  a8 
-18,  as 


THURSDAY. 

West^  Hallock,  Davenport  Av.s  Oak. 


September 6,  13 

October 4,  n 

November i,   8 

December 6,  X3 

January 3,  10 


February 7,  14 

March 6,  xj 

April 3*  xa 

May 8,  xs 

June s,  xa 


Greenwich^  Carlisle,  Ferry ^  Quinnipiac. 


September 30,  37 

October ..", .....  18,  as 

November  ......15,  22 

"Decemlier  ^  , . . .  ao, 
January 17,  24 


February ai,  sft 

March 20,  27 

April X7,  24 

May 22,29 

June X9.  26 


FRIDAY 

Cedar ^  German-English,  Normal. 


September 7,21 

October 5,  19 

November 2,  x6 

December 7,21 

January 4,  18 


February x,  15 

March 7,  14 

April 4,  la 

May 2,  16 

June 6,  aa 


September  ..'...14,' 28 

October. .- 12,  26 

November. 9,  33 

December X4, 


Fair,  Normal. 


20,27    January ",35 


February 8,  32,  29 

March 21,  28. 

April 25 

May 9«3<* 

June 13,  27 
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MUSIC    LESSONS. 

Time  Table  of  Vocal  Instructor,  1883-84. 


MONDAYS. 

A,M.  Waosttr&*  German' English  Sehs. 
P.M.  Hii^h  School &*  St.  Francis'  0,  A. 


September,.  3,  17 
October,-  i,  15,  29 
November,  _I2,  36 


February, ..  4,  18 
March,  ..3,  17,  31 
April 14 


December.  -lo,  24  i  May, 12,  26 

January,  ...  7,  21  '  June, 9,  23 

TUESDAYS. 

AM.  JVebster  <5r»  Fair  St.  Schools, 
P,M.  Edwards  Street  School. 


September,.  4.  18 
October.  .2,  16,  30 
November,  - 13,  27 
December. .  1 1 
January,---    8,  22 


February, ..  5,  19 

March 4,  18 

April 1, 15 

May, .  .-  6,  20 

June, 3,  17 


WEDNESDAYS. 

A.M.  Washington  <5r»  Carlyle  St.  Schs. 
P.M.  Normal  Training  School. 


September,.  5.  19 
October,  -3,  17,  31 
November, .  14,  28 
December, .  12 
January,  .2,  16,  30 


February --.1 3,  27 

March, .12.  26 

April 9,  23 

May, 14,  28 

June II,  25 


THURSDAYS. 


A.Af.  Dwight  6*  Orchard  St.  Schools. 
P.M.  High  School  6-  Ferry  St.  School. 


September, .  6,  20 
October,  .-.  4,  18 
November, .  i,  15 
December,  .  6,  20 
January. 10,  24 


February, ..  7,  21 

March, 6,  20 

April,! 3.  17 

May,; 8.  22 

June, 5,  19 


FRIDAYS. 

AM.  Woolsey  <5r»  Lloyd  St.  Schools. 
P.M.  Dix well  Ave.  School. 


September,.  7.  21 
October,  ...  5,  19 
November,-  2,  16 
December,  .  7,  21 
January,  ...ii,  25 


February, ..  8,  22 

March, .  7,  21 

April 4,  25 

May 16 

June, 6,  20 


ALTERNATE   MONDAYS. 

A.M.  Hamilton  School. 
P.M.  High  School  &•  Elm  St.  O.  A. 


September, .  10.  24 
October, .-.  8,  22 
November,-  5.  19 
December,  -  3,  17 
January,  -  -  - 14,  28 


February, -.11,  25 

March .10,  34 

April, 7.  21 

May 5,  ig 

June, 2,  16 


ALTERNATE  TUESDAYS. 

AM.  Fair  Haven  E.  &»  Grand  St.  Schs. 
P.M.  Cedar  Street  School. 


September, -II,  25 

October, 9f  23 

November, .  6,  20 
December,  -  4.  18 
January,  .-.15,  29 


February,.-  12,  26 

March, 11,  25 

April, .  8,  22 

May 13.  27 

June, 10,  24 


ALTERNATE  WEDNESDAYS. 

A.M.  Eaton  School. 
P.M.  Davenport  Av.  &•  Oah  St.  Schools. 


September, -r2.  26 

October, 10,  24 

November,.  7,  21 
December,  .  5,  19 
January,  ...  9,  23 


February, ..  6,  20 
March......  5,  19 

April 2,  16 

May, 7,  21 

June 4,  18 


ALTERNATE  THURSDAYS. 

A.M.  Skinner  &*  Humphrey  St.  Schools. 
P.M.  High  School  6r*  Woodward  Sck. 


September,. 1 3,  27 
October,  ...ii,  25 
November, .  8,  22 
December, .  13 
January, -3,  17,  31 


February,  ..14,  28 

March 13,  27 

April,  ....  .10,  24 

May 15,  29 

June, ..12,  26 


ALTERNATE  FRIDAYS. 

A.M.Hallock,  West 6f  Gm*ch  Av.  Schs. 
P.M.  Diznsion  Street  School. 


September,. 1 4,  28 

October, 12,  26 

November,.  9,  23 
December,  .  14 
January,  —  4,  18 


February,  i,  15,  29 

March, 14,  28 

April, 18 

May, 9,  23 

June 13,  27 
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PERFECT    ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  been 
present  lOO  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  R — Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupil 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.), 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4  o'clock). 


OS 


SCHOOLS. 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

It 

12 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

21 

22 


Hamilton, 

Hamilton 

High, 

Hamilton, 

Hamilton, 

Greenwich  A  v. 

High,. 

High 

Dwight 

Hamilton 

Hallock  Street,... 

High 

Woolsey, 

Lloyd  Street, 

Fair  Street, 

High , 

Woolsey, 

Washington, 

Dwight,  -  - 

Grand  Street 

Wooster, 

Lloyd  Street 

Cedar  Street, 

Lloyd  Street 
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Rita  Shea, 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

L.  R.  Bliss. 

Gertrude  Roche 

M.  E,  Dallaher 

E.  E.  Johnson, 

George  L.  Fox, , 

E.  E.  Stevens, 

Lottie  Hills, 

Clementine  Kenney,-.. 

L.  A.  Pinney 

Sara  E.  Husted,. 

J.  A.Willard, 

E.  A.  Beach 

F.  M.  Ullman, 

Mary  W.  Storrs. 

F.  Isabel  Swift 

Emily  E.  Warner 

Clara  I.  Bradley, 

M.  A.  Pinney, 

J.  S.  Burlock, 

M.  A.  Fahy 

M.  E.  Chapman, 

H.  A.  Darling. 
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NAMES  OF  PUPILS 


Who  have  been  present  every  school  session  during  the  past  year  or  longer. 


•  ♦• 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


No.  lo.  Mamie  A.  Cook, 

Hettie  E.  Coopet, 

Mary  E.  Daggett, 

Lulie  H.  Dayton, 

Florence  E.  Disbrow,  7  yrs, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger,  3  years, 

Margaret  I.  Galbraith.  2  yrs. 

Pauline  R.  Hughson, 

Ella  E.  Northrop, 

Fannie  £.  Rich,  a  years, 

Nellie  E.  Rich. 

Christina  S.  Richards,  3  yrs. 

George  H.  Bunnell,  3  years, 

Philip  Pond. 

Jessie  M.  P.  Rowe,  2  years, 

r  rink  M.  Smith. 
No.     9.  Carrie  I.  Beard, 

Annie  B.  Kelly.  2  years, 

Lillie  J.  Liefeld, 

Florence  A.  Northrop, 

Carrie  G.  Weil, 

Henriette  Wesley,  3  years, 

Leslie  M.  Burwell, 

William  G.  Morris, 

Jeremiah  A.  Peck, 

Stuart  H.  Rowe, 

Frank  C.  Woodruff. 
No.     8.  Rose  F.  Conlan, 

Mattie  W.  Cornwall.  2  years, 

Katie  C.  Piatt. 

Sarah  L.  Canfield, 

Grace  E.  Daggett. 


No.     7.  Annie  S.  Curtis, 

Mattie  T.  Foote. 

Mary  E.  O'Gorman,  2  years,. 

William  L.  Bradley, 

Curtis  C.  Bushnell,  2  years. 

Frank  A.  Busse,  2  years, 

William  D.  Cassidy. 
No.    6.  Miles  M.  Atwater,  2  years, 

Hippolyte  W.  Gruener,  6  yrs. 

Clarence  B.  Twitchell.  2  yrsw 
No.     5.  Mary  £.  Hogan,  2  years. 

Nettie  H.  Seeley, 

Sarah  G.  Scully. 

Sarah  C.  White, 

Charles  T.  Brennan, 

Edmund  A.  Carey, 

Herbert  A.  Clark. 
No.     4.  Frank  A.  Beckley,  6  years^ 

Charles  N.  Gunn, 

ioseph  D.  Rice. 
^      laggie  J.  McGrann, 

Alice  S.  McQuaid,  3  years, 
Mary  C.  Robinson,  3  years. 
Matthew  J.  Hickey,  3  years. 
No.     2.  Mary  P.  Winchell, 

William  C.  Dickinson,  2  yrs. 
Edmund  D.  Scott. 
Lewis  E.  Cad  well  was  absent  one- 
half  day  for  the  first  time  in  four  years, 
and  Merton  P.  Stevens  the  first  time 
in  two  years,  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing for  which  they  were  not  cen- 
surable. 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 


Np.  12.  Harry  Sweezey. 
No.  II.  Elsie  Barnett. 

Alfred  Gruener. 
No.    9.  Harry  McQuaid. 

Emma  MacDonald,  2  years. 
No.    8.  Ellsworth  Piatt, 

Max  Rosenblatt. 


No.    7.  Albert  Richter. 

Willie  Strack. 
No.    6.  Emma  Benedict, 

Louisa  Breitenstein. 
No.    4.  Annie  Hintz. 
No.    3.  Henry  Hill  man. 
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EATON  SCHOOL. 


No.  II.  Lizzie  Sisk, 

Herman  Hoffmeister  3  years. 
No.  10.  Daniel  Cox,  2  years. 
No.    9.  Charles  Borne,  2  years, 

Eddie  Conlan, 

Alexander  Standfuss, 

Theodore  Hoffmeister,  2  yrs. 
No.  8a.  Florence  Doolittle,  2  years, 

Emma  Hawley,  2  years, 

Frederick  Ditter, 

Charles  Locker. 
No.    8.  Clara  Covert. 
No.  7a.  Maud  Beeching, 

Bertha  Greenbaum, 

Nellie  Hofer, 

Philip  Lendroth, 

Charles  Mallon, 


No.  ^a,  Siggie  Myers, 

Mary  Murra, 

Henry  Keebs. 
No.     7.  Frank  Upson, 

Willie  Hassel,  3  years, 

Maggie  Cannon,  2  years. 
No.     6.  Theresa  Hoffmeister.  2  yrs. 

Carrie  Kolterman,  2  years, 

Frederic  Wackel,  2  yrs. 
No.     5.  Leroy  Bradley, 

Theodore  Keiler,  2  years. 
No.    4.  Clara  Bran  das, 

Lizzie  Craig, 

Annie  Hoffmeister,  2  years. 
No.  3«.  Annie  Lehr. 
No.    3.  John  Keiler. 


HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 


No.  12.  Maggie  O'Gorman. 
No.    9.  Mary  Coughlin, 

Mary  Cummings. 
No.    7.  Michael  Kelley,  2  years. 


No.     5.  Mattie  McKeon, 
John  Dunleavy. 
No.    4.  Frank  Rourkc. 


FAIR   STREET   SCHOOL. 


No.    4.  Abe  Walker. 


No.     I.  Mary  Fitzpatrick. 


DWIGHT   SCHOOL. 


No.  12.  Bessie  Bradley, 
Gertrude  Craig, 
Edith  Rowe. 
Annie  Wagner,  2  years, 
Frank  Rich,  2  years. 

No.  II.  Addie  Rice, 
Fred  Frost, 
Fred,  fialdwin, 

No.    9.  Elbert  Baldwin. 


No.    8.  Nettie  Savage. 
No.     7.  Samuel  Tisdalc, 

Adelbert  Dewey,  2  years, 

Lena  Gorham,  2  ye.irs. 
No.     6.  Milnor  Rowe,  2  years, 

Willet  Rowe.  2  years. 
No.     4.  Rita  Palmer,  2  years, 

Mary  McManus,  2  years. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 
No.  3.  Kate  Gauggel,  2  years. 

SKINNER  SCHOOL. 

No.  12.  Maggie  Thielbar,  9  years,        1  No.  11.  Mary  Cohane. 
Lyla  Scranton,  5  years.  I  No.     3.  Julius  Spier. 

EDWARDS  STREET  SCHOOL. 
No.    4.  George  Baker,  I  No.    4.  Richard  Maher. 


No.    4.  Carl  Planten. 
No.    3.  John  Sullivan. 

7 


OAK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

No.     2.  Garrett  Sullivan. 
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CEDAR  STREET  SCHOOL. 


No.    8.  Clara  Dahlmeyer, 

Emma  Youngerman. 

No.    7.  Jessie  Osborn, 
Lena  Kerr. 

No.    6.  Freddie  Joslyn,  2  years. 


No.    6.  Lulu  Blakeslee. 

No.    4.  Jennie  Bowcn,  2  years. 

Annie  Goebel. 
No.     3.  Susie  Stanford. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 


No.  12.  Carrie  Smith, 

Mary  D.  Mason, 
Yetta  Nadler. 

No.  10.  Katie  Wynn, 
Charles  Hoyt. 

No.    9.  Louis  Crittenden, 
Jennie  Moran. 

No.     7.  Jennie  Mulcahy, 
Willie  Rourke, 
Thomas  Moran, 
Lillie  Ledwith. 

No.    6.  Jennie  Aldrich, 


No.    6.  Maggie  McDonald, 

Mary  Casey, 

John  Lowell. 
No.    4.  (?lara  Morgan, 

Harry  Lee. 
No.    3.  Mary  McCue,  2  years, 

Minnie  Hellrigel,  2  years. 
No.     2.  Annie  Wilson. 
No.     I.  Patsey  Cunningham. 
No.  la,  John  Shiers, 

Eddie  Fredericks. 


HALLOCK  STREET  SCHOOL. 


No.     8.  Mattie  Castle,  2  years, 

Katie  Tiernan, 

Charles  Warren, 

Frank  Mealia, 

Philip  Buxbaum, 

Willie  Rungee, 

Joseph  Faulhaber,  2  years. 
No.     7.  Lizzie  Moehl,  2  years, 

Anton  Moehl.  2  years, 

James  H.  Flaherty,  i  year. 


No.    6.  Minnie  Moran,  3  years» 
Philip  Huber,  2  years, 
Willie  Miller. 
Robbie  Warren, 
Timmie  Mealia. 

No.     5.  John  Kennedy, 
Herman  Seydel. 

No.    4.  Annie  Farrell, 

Rosanna  Tiernan. 

No.     3.  Lizzie  Rungee. 


ORCHARD  STREET  SCHOOL. 

[One  term.] 


No.    4.  Freddie  Ives. 
No.     3.  Maggie  Lane. 
No.     2.  Cora  Hatch. 


No.     2.  Blanche  Thompson. 
No.     I.  Emma  Kackler, 
Sarah  Lane. 


DAVENPORT  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 
No.  4.  Herman  Behm. 

CARLISLE  SCHOOL. 
No.  4.  Sammie  Hoyt. 

GREENWICH   AVENUE  SCHOOL. 


No.    4.  Edith  Smith, 
Frank  Eberth. 


No.    2.  Willie  Wilson, 
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WEST  STREET  SCHOOL. 


No.    4.  Maggie  Everse.  No.    3.  Willie  Rebmann, 

Peter  Reynolds. 


WOOLSEY   SCHOOL. 


No.  II.  Katie  Flannery, 
Otto  Reichart. 

No.  10.  Lottie  Sloan. 

No.     9.  Edith  Beach. 

Frank  Murray, 
Everett  Taylor, 

No.     8.  Sadie  Greenfield, 
Mary  Heaney, 
Flossie  Santry, 


No.     8.  Thomas  Kennedy, 
Clarence  Kilboum, 
John  Kinney. 

No.     7.  Martin  Daly, 
John  Keyes. 

No.    6.  Harry  Coburn, 

Raymond  Dorman. 

No.    4.  Edith  Konold. 


GRAND  STREET  SCHOOL. 

No.     6.  George  Thompson.  I  No.    i.  Willie  Merrick. 

No.    4.  Hattie  Rowe.  I 


FERRY  STREET  SCHOOL. 
No.  2.  Alice  Russell. 

QUINNIPIAC  STREET  SCHOOL. 
No.  2.  Harry  Wedmore,  2  years. 

CENTER  STREET  SCHOOL. 
No.  I.  Burton  Tuttle. 


PUPIL   TEACHERS   WHO    ENTERED    THE    TRAINING   SCHOOL 

SEPT.  3.   1883. 

Lulu  F.  Seeley,  32  Gilbert  av. 
Mary  A.  Maher,  181  Columbus  av. 
M.  Hattie  Bishop,  19  Eld  St. 
Eleanor  M.  Howd,  77  Bristol  st. 
Sarah  S.  Piatt,  West  Haven. 
Rena  T.  Merwin,  4  Eld  st. 
Janette  Trowbridge,  353  Orange  st. 
Tillie  M.  Ryder,  70  Hallock  st. 
Gertrude  E.  Isbell,  241  Exchange  st. 
Nellie  I.  Brooks,  105  Poplar  st. 
Carrie  A.  Stevens,  225  Orange  st. 
Carrie  A.  Wellman,  64  Bishop  st. 
Annie  T.  Collins,  Main  St.,  West  Haven. 
Jennie  Henry,  9  Audubon  st. 
Alice  B.  Riley,  34  Sylvan  av. 
Ellen  E.  Carr,*  467  Congress  av. 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1883-84. 


WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 


HiLLHOUSE 

High  School. 

Orange  Street, 
cor.  WaU. 


Websier  Sch. 

George  Street, 
cor.  York. 


Oak  St.  School, 
£or.   Greenwood. 
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TEACHERS. 


T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Principal,^ 
Jas.D.Whitmore,  Sub-Master 
Geo.  L.  Fox,  Classical  Teacher^ 
Chas.  H.  Siebke.  German  T., 

Virginia  H.Curtis, 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

Mary  W.  Storrs, 

Lucy  R.  Bliss, 

Annie  S.  Johnson, 

Sara  £.  Husted, 

Susan  S.  Sheridan, 

Sarah  E.  Porter, 

Effie  E.  Stevens, 

Jessie  M.  Woodward 

Hyla  C.  Armstrong, 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

John  G.  Lewis, Principal,... 

Ada  T.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  Hurlburt, 

Julia  A.  Malcolm,.-- 

Eva  L.  Griffing, 

Anna  R.  Hubbell,.. 

Frances  E.  Jackson, 

Eliza  A.  Benham, 

Hattie  Schulhafer, 

Ruth  Gorham, 

Frances  1.  Wheeler 

Sarah  S.  Wilson, 

Fannie  E.Graves, 

Louise  G.  Wolcott, 

Lottie  Gorham, 

Laura  E.  Lampson, 

Mary  J.  Alden, 


Salaries. 


$2,700 

2.500 

1.800 

800 

1,200 

800 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

700 


Residences. 


$16,740 


$2,500 

725 
450 

675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
460 
400 
600 


218  Orange. 
147  Bradley. 
7  College. 
116  Wooster. 
218  Orange. 
65  Grove. 
30  Academy. 
251  Church. 

290  E«  Grand. 
146  Dixwell  av. 

291  Orange. 
65  Grove. 
18  Wooster. 
125  High. 

125  Humphrey. 


$9,870 


$630 
450 
450 
600 

$2,130 


258  George. 
186  Goffe. 
80  Ward. 
112  Temple. 
12  Gill. 
188  Wooster. 
32  Dow. 
12  Warren. 
173  Oak. 
119  State. 
54  Sylvan  av. 
105  Dwight. 
117  York. 
121  York. 


1 01  Sylvan  a  v. 
54  Sylvan  av. 
15  Park  St. 
63  Kensington. 


•TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


lOI 


SCHOOLS. 


Davenport  Av. 
School. 

cor.  Asylum. 


Whiting  St. 
School. 


Eaton  School, 
yefferson  Street. 


WOOSTER   SCH. 

Wooster  Street^ 
cor.    Wallace. 


Woodward  Sch. 
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Lizzie  M.  Healy,. 
M.  A.  Mallahan,  . 
H.  Josie  Hewson, 
Emma  F.  Weld,.. 

Henry  W.  Loom  is, 


EATON  DISTRICT. 

Albert  B.  FlFiELD,Principal, 

Eunice  K.  Armstead, 

S.  Lizzie  Briggs, 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

Ida  L;  Henry, 

Mary  J.  Bronson, 

Nellie  L.  Bonney,. 

Heppie  E.  Goodrich •.-. 

Jessie  F.  Crane 

Mary  C.  Durrie, 

Joanna  M.  Flannagan,..   .. 

Gertrude  M.  Mann, 

Mary  F.  Frisbie 

Ellen  A.  Gower 

Hattie  E.  Barnes, 

Mary  F.  Leary, 

Hattie  Barker 

Mary  J.  Hayes, 


WOOSTER  DISTRICT. 

Fred.  E.  Bangs,  Principal^. 

Augusta  Crane, 

Hattie  P.  Cowell 

Jennie  S.  Burlock, 

Ella  F.  Healy, 

Minnie  T.  Bird, 

Emma  E.  Burwell 

Blanche  Parker, 

Mary  C.  Gorham, 

Mary  A.  McCheane, 

Josephine  H.Thatcher 

katie  R.  Smith, 

Cornelia  Hurlburt, 

Harriet  C.  Miles, 


Salaries. 


t630 
460 
450 


Residences. 


16  Factory. 
90  Asylum. 
98  Carlisle. 


600:99  Wall. 


$2,140 
$1,100 


F.  Haven,  East. 


$2,100  84  Wall. 
725  67  William. 
450  636  State. 
675  5  Osborn. 
650  9  Audubon. 
630 '23  Trumbull. 
620-67  William. 
620  141  Church. 
6001 119  Greene. 
600!  188  Temple. 
560150  Chapel. 
520  577  State. 
480  88  Lyon. 
480  307  Grand. 
450,93  Chapel. 
460 1 192  Wallace. 
450  31  Wooster, 
600  660  State. 


Renate  A.  Preuss , 

H.  Estella  Scrimgeour, 


$11,670 


$2,200 

725 
450 

675' 
650 

630 

620 : 

600 

560! 

500 

480 

460 

450 ' 
600' 

$9,600 


10  College. 
9 1  Wooster. 
6  Home  Place. 
78  Whalley  av. 
66  St.  John. 
86  Chapel. 
376  George. 
63  Greene. 
13  Warren. 
3  Brewer}'. 
38  Chestnut. 
82  Wallace. 
134K  Olive. 
245  Whalley  av. 


$500  Farren  av. 
350 1 49  Poplar. 


$850! 


I02 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Hamilton  St. 

School. 

* 

Between  Wallace 
and  Hamilton, 


Fair  Street 
School. 


Fair  Street 
Ungraded  Sch. 


German-Eng. 

School. 
198^  fVooster  St. 


Dwight  School. 

Martin  Street^ 
cor.  Gill. 
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TEACHERS. 


Celestine  Wall.  Principal,, 

Rita  Shea, 

Anna  P.  Day, 1 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

Helena  Charlton 

Gertrude  Roach, 

Clementine  Kenny 

Germain  Wheelan, 

Patricia  Carney, 

Maria  Murray - 

Sylveria  Flynn, 

Ambrosia  Coonan, 

Mary  E.  Hall 

Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

Nellie  R.  B^own, 

Annie  E.  Conlan, 

Julia  T.  Flanagan, 

Cyril  Welch, 

Sarah  A.  VI ilcox.  Principal, 

Katie  H.  Gower, 

Emma  A.  Bryant, 

Emma  L.  Allen 

A.  S.  Chadbourne, 

Lizzie  J.  Smith, 

Mary  E.  Gates, 

Herman  Trisch, 

Nettie  M.  Langley, 

A ugusta  E.  Siebke, 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

Lever ett  L.  Camp,  Principal, 

Georgina  Norman. 

Anna  Gildersleeve, 

Harriet  E.  Judson, 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper, 

Clara  L  Bradley. 

Hattie  E.  Reynolds 

Katie  E.  Donovan, 

Mary  A.  Maltby, 

Bessie  L.  Kent, 

Nellie  J.  Riggs 

Lottie  J.  Thompson, 

Eleanor  A.  Peck, _ 

Charlotte  Hills 


Salaries. 


$1,200 

725 
450 

675 
650 

630 
620 
600 
.  560 
520 
480 
480 
460 
500 
350 
350 
400 
600 


$10,250 

$850 
350 
350 
350 
550 


$2,450 

$450 
400 


$850 


Residences. 


267  Franklin. 


u 


it 


10  College. 
267  Franklin. 


II 


II 
It 
II 
II 
II 
1* 
ti 


85  Grand. 
92  Bradley. 
192  Wallace. 
300  Wallace, 
47  Laurel. 
267  Franklin. 


20  Leonard. 
307  Grand. 
19  Brown. 
208  George. 
130  Daven.  av. 


82  Wallace. 
118  Liberty. 


$1,100  12  Whiting. 
600:291  Grand. 


500 


$2,200 


$2,500 

725 


116  Wooster. 


595  Chapel. 
66  Whalley  av. 


400 1 182  Whal.  av. 


675 
650 

630 

620 

600 

500 

450 

480 

460 

350 
600 

$9,640 


595  Chapel. 
Montowese. 
219  York. 
71  Whalley  av. 
123  Day. 
157  Dixwell  av. 
138  Dwight. 
252  Orchard. 
28  Kensington. 
21  Broad. 
146  College. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Orchard  St. 
School. 


N.  H.  O.  Asylum 

School. 
610  Elm  Street. 


Winchester 
School, 

Cor,  She  lion  Av, 


Dixwell  a  v. 

School. 


GoFFE  Street 
School. 


Skinner  School, 

State  Street^  cor. 
Summer. 


M 

E 

o 
o 

0< 


4 

3 

2 

I 


3 
3 

I 


12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

I 

I 


7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


2 
I 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


Lizzie  V.  Southworth,. 
Alice  M.  Merriman,.. 

Pauline  Norman 

Carrie  M.  Galpin, 


Salaries. 


Carrie  L.  Miner,  .. 
Ellen  M.  Hickox, 
Jennie  Woodend,.. 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT 
Joseph  Gile,  Principal, 


Martha  E.  Chapman,. 
Jennie  E.  Barber,.., 

Liva  M.  Jordan, 

Hattie  P.  Marsh, 

Ijennie  M.  Norman,-. 

I  Nellie  F.  Sproat 

•  Kittie  A.  Yanz 

S.  Ellen  Brown, 

Elizabeth  Palmer,. -. 

Maria  J.  Bradley, 

Kate  1.  Donovan,.., 


$560 

350 
350 
600 

$1^860 

$550 
450 
400 

$1,400 
$t,8oo 


Fannie  M.  Ullman,. 
Fanme  T.  Munson,, 
Annie  G.  Kennedy,. 

Nellie  A.  Peck, 

Mary  R.  Burwell,... 
Minnie  E.  Cassidy, 
Sarah  S.  Benham,.. 


Larkin  A.Cooper,.-. 
Cornelia  A.  Benton, 


SKINNER  DISTRICT. 

Joseph  R.  French,  Principal. 

Sarah  A.  Tucker, 

Annie  E.  Hayes 

Sara  A.  Mallory, 

Ann  E.  Loper 

Juliet  E.  Peck 

Lily  W.  Sheridan 

Maggie  T.  Curtis, 

Ellen  Kilbride, 

Nettie  E.  Studley, 

Ida  M.  Welch. 

Ada  B.  Hyde 

Gertrude  S.  Mann, 

Fanny  Y.  Cook, 


675 

675 
620 

550 
560 

450 
500 
43o 

450 
600 
350 

$7,710 

|6oo 
600 
520 
480 
460 
450 
600 

$3,710 

$700 
500 

1,200 

$2,400 

725 
450 

675 
650 

630 

620 

600 

560 

520 

450 
460 

350 

_  550 

$9,640 


Residences. 


338  Orchard. 
Westville. 
66  Whalley  a  v. 
131  Sherman  av 


15  Wall. 
610  Elm. 
105  Wallace. 


Selden  House. 


109  York, 
c.  York  ft  Lib. 
55  Thompson. 
238  Orchard. 
66  Whalley  av. 
84  Dixwell  av. 
no  Ivy. 
96  Broadway. 
94  Webster. 
44  Gill. 
59  Lilac. 


195  Cong.  av. 
636  Chapel. 
242  York. 
80  Broadway. 
596  Chapel. 
74  Winchester. 
173  Oak. 


184  Chapel. 
18  College. 


64  Whitney  av. 
319  Orange. 
279  Orange. 
63  Grove. 
134  Bradley. 
104  York. 
291  Orange. 
103  St.  John. 
54  Bishop. 
118  D wight. 
13  Greene. 
22  Pearl. 
575  State.    . 
27  Clark. 


I04 
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SCHOOLS. 


Edwards  Street 
School.       * 


Humphrey  St. 
School. 


St.  Francis 

Orphan  Asylum 

School, 

Highland  Street. 


Washington 
School. 

Howard  Avenue y 
cor,  Putnam, 


West  Street 
School. 


Carlisle  Street 
School. 


0) 

B 

o 
o 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


Sarah  J.  Gibson, 

Lilla  M.  Northrop, 
Lucia  J.  Bryant,... 
Flora  A.  Loper, ... 

Helen  L.  Rice, 

Evelyn  Manning,.. 


12 
12 

II 

10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 

\a 

I 


4 

3 

2 
I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


Emily  J.  Farnsworth.. 

Anna  M.  Smith 

Mary  A.  Judd, 

Mary  E.  Weld 


Salaries. 


Residenocs . 


6ooi44  Edwards. 


450 
400 

460 

350 
600 


Colette  Callanan,  ... 

Jerome  Lyman 

Winnefriede  Palmer, 


WASHINGTON   DIST. 

George  R.  Burton,  Principal 

Emily  E.  Warner 

M.  Teresa  Healy, 

Jennie  E.  Crittenden, . 

Jennie  R.  Catlin, 1 

Annie  C.  Norman, 

Fannie  A.  Butler, 

Georgie  S.  Barber 

Catherine  C.  Jones. 

Lizzie  M.  Catlin 

Nellie  M.  Cummings, 

Julia  Nadler, 

Mollie  Nadler 

Delia  T.  Donahue 

Margaret  K.  Strong 

Lillian  M.  Bedell, 

Amanda  H.  Donovan 

Fannie  M.  Lynch, 

M.Christina  Rynn 

Martha  B.  May 

Alice  G.  Ford 

Charlotte  E.  McCaffrey, 

Marion  L.  Livingston, 


$2,86<j 

|6oo 
460 
450 
600 


$2,110 

$550 
400 
400 


$1,350 


2,500 

725 
400 
675 
650 
650 
630 
620 
610 
600 

575 
560 
400 
400 
350 


$10,435 

$600 
400 

450 
600 


$2,050 

$600 
460 

450 
600 

$2,110 


36  Sylvan  a  v. 
19  Brown. 
134  Bradley. 
284  Ferry. 
22  Leonard. 


55  TrumbuIL 

82  Wallace. 
64  Nash. 
99  Wall. 


Highland. 


555  Howard  a  v. 
100  Portsea  st. 
13  Summer. 
142  Howe. 
92  Olive. 

66  Whalley  av. 

67  Prince. 
222  Crown. 
109  Daven.  a  v. 
92  Olive. 

20  Home  Place 
115  Hill. 
115  Hill. 
428  Howard  ar 
65  Spring. 


321  Cedar. 
59  Lilac. 
20  Baldwin. 
19  Daven.  av. 


87  Park. 
114  Meadow. 
83  Putnam. 
466  Howard  av 
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SCHOOLS. 


Greenwich  Av. 
School. 


Hallock  Street 
School. 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 


Woolsey  Sch. 

Woolsey  Street, 
cor.  Poplar. 


a 

o 
o 


4 
3 

2 

I 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


8 
8 

7 

7 
6 

6 

5 
5 
4 
4 
3 

3 

2 

2 
I 
I 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


Edith  E.  Johnson, 

Kate  Smith 

Ida  E.  Eaton. 

Kate  M.  Conlan, 

Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney 

Hannah  M.  Charnberlin, 

A  nna  F.  Gillette 

Julia  M.  Morrisey 

Lizzie  D.  Baird 

Carrie  Strong .- 

Hattie  M.  Price, 

Anna  M.  Brennan, 


Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal,. 
Virginia  Fogle,  \    Critic 
Eva  J.  Phelps,   \  Teachers^  .. 

Hattie  A.  Smith, 

Hattie  N.  Gunn, 

Edna  L.  Sherwood, 

Laura  L.  Dickerman, 

Cordelia  L  Corbett 

Nellie  M.  Bunnell 

Jennie  A.  Torpy, 

Emma  J.  Ford, 

J.  A.  Robinson 

Nettie  Chambers, 

Lizzie  M.  Andrew 

Eugenia  E.  Talmadge, 

M.  L.  Kirsten, 

Nora  H.  Russell, 

Clara  L  Sherman,..  \    Sub- 

Annie  E.  Clune >■  stitute 

Minnie  R.  Webster,  )  Teach. 


WOOLSEY   DISTRICT. 

Mark  Pitman,  Principal,. 

Isabelle  Cromwell, 

Ida  E.  Bushnell, 

S.  Alice  Darrow, , 

Sarah  U.  Wright 

Fannie  I.  Bunce, 

Hortense  A.  Darling, , 

F.  Isabel  Swift , 

Lizzie  E.  Woodend, 


Carrie  A.  Parsons,  _. 

Nellie  B.  Swain 

Minnie  A.  Woodford, 
Lottie  D.  Butler, 


Salaries. 


|6oo 
460 

450 
600 


$2,110 

$650 
600 
560 

450 
480 
460 

450 
600 


I4.250 

$1,250 
700 
650 
300 
300 
300 
250 
300 
300 

300 
300 

250 
300 
300 
300 
200 
300 
350 
350 
500 


$7,800 


$2,500 

675 
450 

675 
650 

630 

620 

6c»o 

560 


Residences. 


450 
460 

450 
600 

I9.320 


341  Howard  av. 
83  Olive. 
67  Minor. 
253  Hallock  av. 


21  Vernon. 
45  Park. 
123  Columb.  av^ 
137  Putnam. 
392  Howard  av. 
65  Spring. 
313  Water. 
2  Elliott. 


55  Lombard. 

10  Washington. 
Sherland  av. 
Milford. 
42  Daggett. 
Mt.  Carmel. 
65  Spring. 
92  Lyon. 
65  Beach. 
46  Edwards. 
255  Ferry. 
193  Olive. 
80  Ward. 
14  Brown. 
119  Rosette. 
12  Franklin. 
94  Greene. 
202  Hamilton.. 
65  Spring. 


Wallingford. 
201  Orange. 
19  Perkins. 
91  Exchange. 
24  Pearl. 
113  Poplar. 
310  Exchange. 
301  Exchange. 
105  Wallace. 


9 1  Lyon. 
70  Woolsey. 
126  Bradley. 
112  Ferry. 


io6 
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SCHOOLS. 


Grand  Street 
School. 

Bet,  Clinton  Av, 
and  Pff kins  St, 


Grand  Street 
Ungraded  Sch. 


Lloyd  Street 
School. 


Ferry  Street 
School. 


Center  Street 
School. 


Quinnipiac  St. 
School. 


Music, 

Drawing, 


« 

B 
o 

o 


7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 
I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


2 

I 


2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


Tulia  A.  Willard,  ... 

Mary  J.  Warren, 

Emily  M.  DeForest,. 
Mary  F.  McArthur,.. 
Martha  E.  Lindsley, 


Mary  A.  Pinney,, 


Henry  A.  Loveland, 


Mary  J.  Fahy , 

Mary  Flanagan, 

A.  C.  Ruth  Siebke,, 
Ella  A.  Beach, 


Fannie  L.  Rice,... 
Nellie  H.  Story, --. 
Mabel  C.  Willard, 
Ida  A.  Hague, 


Mary  L.  Parmalee, 


Almira  H.  Day, 


Special  Instructors. 


B.  Jepson... 
Louis  Bail,. 


Salaries. 


$725 
630 

620 

520 

460 


600 


$4,005 


I850 


$550 
350 
450 
600 


Residences. 


210  Exchange. 
90  Exchange. 
45  Atwater. 
85  Humphrey. 
II  Wolcott. 


45  Park. 


I1.950 

|6oo 
400 
4C0 
500 


$1,900 


350 


400 


$2,2<X> 
2,200 


F.  Haven,  E. 


173  Franklin. 
50  Chapel. 
ii6'Wooster. 
163  St  John. 


284  Ferry. 
8  Pine. 

210  Exchange. 
31  Clark. 


186  George. 


270  Ferry. 


30  Grove. 
43  Park. 
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SCHOOLS. 

Grammar  Schools. — Each  Sub- District  includes  a  Grammar  School^  which 
is  under  the  charge  and  instruction  of  a  male  Principal^  who  is  also  responsible 
far  the  general  oversight  of  the  other  Schools  in  his  Sub-District,  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Board, 

Training  Schools. —  The  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Superintendent, 

German-English  School. — Children  of  German  parents^  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently  acquainted  with  the  English  language  to  enter  the  regular  schools^  are 
admitted  to  the  German- English  School. 

Ungraded  Schools. — Pupils  in  the  graded  schools  whose  conduct  is  habit- 
ually insubordinate y  or  whose  attendance  is  irregular  either  from  necessity  or 
truancy^  are  transferred  to  one  of  the  ungrculed  schools. 

Evening  Schools. —  The  Evening  Schools  are  designed  for  the  elementary 
instruction  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age^  who  are  employed  during  the 
regular  school  hours*  The  schools  begin  in  October  and  continue  during  the 
winter  months, 

I, 
NEW   HAVEN   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 

The  town  of  New  Haven  is  divided  into  three  school  districts,  viz :  the 
City,  Westville,  and  South. 

H. 

BOUNDS   OF  THE   CITY   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the  town  of  New 
Haven  except  Westville  and  South  Haven.  That  part  ot  the  town  which 
lies  west  of  a  line  running  from  the  Bridge  over  West  River  on  the  Derby 
Turnpike  to  the  outlet  of  Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along 
the  brook  flowing  into  said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the  Westville 
District.  That  part  which  lies  south  of  the  road  which  crosses  Townsend 
Avenue  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Fort  is  the  South  District.  The  City 
District  is  divided  for  convenience  into  seven  sub-districts,  with  the  following 
boundaries,  viz  : 

Washington,  beginning  at  "West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Congress 
avenue  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side  of  Meadow  street  to  the  water,  and  all 
streets  within  the  lines  thus  indicated. 
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Webster,  beginning  at  the  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of 
Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides  >of  George  to  Howe,  both  sides  of 
Howe  to  Chapel  street,  neither  side  of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York 
to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm  to  Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to  Chapel, 
neither  side  of  Chapel  to  State,  neither  side  of  State  to  the  water,  both  sides 
of  Meadow  to  Congress  avenue,  and  neither  side  of  Congress  avenue  to 
West  Bridge,  with  all  the  streets  within  the  lines  thus  indicated. 

DwiGHT,  beginning  at  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of 
Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  neither  side  of  George  to  Howe,  neither  side 
of  Howe  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to  York,  neither  side  of  York  to 
Elm,  both  sides  of  Elm  to  College,  neither  side  of  College  to  Prospect,  both 
sides  of  Prospect  to  the  Hamden  line,  with  all  the  streets  within  the  lines 
thus  indicated. 

Skinner,  beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the  Hamden 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  street  to  Grove,  both  sides  of  Grove  to 
State  street,  thence  to  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  thence  along 
that  road  to  Mill  River,  with  all  the  streets  within  the  lines  thus  indicated. 

WoosTF.R,  beginning  at  the  corner  of  State  and  West  Water  streets,  in- 
cludes both  sides  of  State  to  Chape),  neither  side  of  Chapel  to  Franklin, 
neither  side  of  Franklin  to  the  Railroad  which  separates  it  from  the  Skinner 
District,  thence  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Mill  River,  and  down  said 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Quinnipiac.  thence  to  a  line  drawn  midway 
between  the  Central  and  Woodward  School  houses  to  the  town  boundary, 
and  on  said  boundary  to  the  boundary  of  South  District,  and  thence  by  the 
water  front,  including  Long  Wharf,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  with  all  streets 
within  the  boundaries  so  indicated. 

Eaton,  beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  in- 
cludes both  sides  of  College  to  Grove  street,  neither  side  of  Grove  to  State 
street,  thence  to  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Skinner  District,  thence  along  that  road  to  Franklin 'street,  inclu- 
ding both  sides  of  Franklin  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to  Church,  both 
sides  of  Church  to  Elm,  and  both  sides  of  Elm  to  College,  and  all  streets 
within  the  lines  thus  indicated. 

WooLSEY,  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  town  which  lies  east  of  Mill 
River  and  north  of  the  line  midway  between  the  Central  and  Woodward 
School  houses. 

HL 

THE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  nine  members,  three  of  whom  are 
chosen  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  District.  Their  powers  and  duties  are 
thus  defined  by  the  statutes  of  the  State. 

School  societies  heretofore  organized  under  the  act  of  1855,  entitled  "An 
Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  an  Act  concerning  Education,"  which 
are  not  coextensive  with  the  towns  within  which  they  are  situated  shall  be- 
come school  districts  of  said  town,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  school 
districts  as  specified  in  this  act,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz :  Such 
school  districts  shall  annually  choose,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September  in 
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each  year,  instead  of  a  district  committee,  a  Board  of  Education  consisting 
of  three,  six  or  nine  persons,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  act  for  the 
election  of  school  visitors ;  and  said  Board  of  Education  shall  have  all  the 
powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  imposed  on  the  district  committees  ; 
and  in  addition  thereto  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence 
of  the  common  schools  within  their  district,  and  the  care  and  management 
of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  district ;  they  shall  lodge  all  bonds,  leases, 
notes  and  other  securities  with  the  treasurer  of  said  district,  unless  the  same 
have  been  intrusted  to  others  by  the  donors  or  grantors,  or  by  the  general 
assembly;  they  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  district  all  moneys  which 
they  may  receive  for  the  support  of  schools  ;  they  shall  determine  the  number 
and  qualifications  of  the  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  each  school ;  shall  sup- 
ply the  requisite  number  of  qualified  teachers  ;  shall  annually,  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  month  of  September,  ascertain  the  expense  of  support- 
ing and  maintaining  the  schools  under  their  superintendence  during  the  year 
ending  the  31st  day  of  August  previous,  and  report  the  same,  together  with 
the  amount  of  moneys  received  toward  the  payment  thereof,  to  the  district  at 
a  meeting  to  be*held  on  the  third  Monday  in  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  at  the  same  time  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings  and  the  condition  of 
the  schools  under  their  superintendence,  and  all  important  matters  concern- 
ing the  same  to  the  district,  and  shall  perform  all  lawful  acts  which  may  be 
required  of  them  by  the  district,  and  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  powers  and  duties  granted  by  this  act. 

All  vacancies  in  the  board  of  school  visitors  shall  be  filled  by  an  election 
of  the  necessary  members  thereto  by  ballot.  Should  any  vacancy  occur  by 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  may  fill 
such  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  Any  member  elected  to  fill  an 
irregular  vacancy,  to  hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  on  account  of  his  having  held  the 
office  the  preceding  year. 

IV. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF    THE  DISTRICT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  District  is  held  on  the  third 
Monday  of  September,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  may  be  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  meetings  of  the  District  may  be  called  at 
other  times. 

V. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Friday 
evenings  of  each  month  ;  from  the  20th  of  September  to  the  20th  of  March, 
at  7)4  o'clock  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  8  o'clock.  Five  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
every  member  present  when  a  question  is  put,  shall  vote,  unless  excused  by 
the  Board  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  and  recorded  whenever 
called  {{otI  by  any  member  of  the  Board.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  are 
open  to  the  public  unless  otherwise^specially  ordered. 
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SPECIAL  MEETINGS. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  a  majority  of  the  Board,  or  by  the 
President,  and  the  notice  for  such  meetings  shall  state  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  called. 

VIL 

PRESIDENT   OF  THE  BOARD. 

I. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  Annual  District  Election,  a 
President  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  chosen  by  the  concurring  ballots  of  a 
majority  of  the  Board,  unless  the  election  be  postponed  to  a  future  meeting. 

2. — The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  that  office. 

3. — In  the  absence  of  the  President,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve 
upon  a  President /n?  tempore, 

vin. 

STANDING    COMMITTEE, 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  annual  election,  unless  post- 
poned by  a  majority  of  those  present,  a  Committee  on  Schools,  a  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  a  Committee  on  School  Buildings,  shall  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board. 

I. — Committee  on  Schools. — The  instruction  and  government  of  the 
schools,  the  furniture,  blackboards,  books,  maps  and  apparatus  for  teaching, 
shall  be  under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Schools. 

2. — Committee  on  Finance. — The  financial  wants  and  obligations  of  the 
District  shall  be  under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Finance^ 
who  draw  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  such  bills  or  claims  as 
by  them  may  be  approved.  The  Committee  meet  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  to  examine  and  pass  upon  all  bills  that  have  been  approved  by  the 
Chahrman  of  the  Committee  under  whose  authority  the  debt  was  incurred, 
and  no  debt  shall  be  contracted  except  by  the  President,  the  Chairman  of 
some  Committee,  or  the  Superintendent. 

3. — Committee  on  School  Buildings. — The  School  Buildings  and  other 
property  of  the  District  shall  be  under  the  special  charge  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Buildings,  who  shall  direct  necessary  repairs.  They  shall  also 
make  an  estimate,  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Report,  of  the  value  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  District.  * 

IX. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Secretary  and  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  shall  be  chosen  in  alternate  years,  by  the 
concurring  ballots  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  at  the  second  regular  meeting 
in  the  month  of  December,  for  the  election  of  Secretary,  and  at  the  second 
regular  meeting  in  the  month  of  June  for  the  election  of  Superintendent, 
unless  the  election  is  postponed  to  a  future  meeting.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  Secretary  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  succeeding  Janu- 
ary, and  of  the  Superintendent  on  the  first  of  the  next  succeeding  September. 
They  shall  each  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  until  a  successor  is  appointed. 
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X. 


DUTIES  OP  THE   SECRETARY. 

z.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  District 
and  make  out  an  annual  report  of  its  expenses. 

2.  He  shall  pay  no  bills  except  those  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

3.  He  shall  keep  an  accurate  inventory  of  all  the  property  of  the  District^ 
and  the  number  and  kind  of  articles  in  the  respective  school  buildings,  or 
other  depositories,  and  shall  attend  to  insurance,  the  preparation  of  contracts 
necessary  to  the  afi^irs  of  the  District,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  Board,  or  would  naturally  belong  to  the  duties  of  a  financial 
agent  or  executive  officer  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

4.  He  shall  act  as  the  clerk  or  scribe  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  keep  suitable  records  of  their  proceedings. 

5.  He  shall  see  that  an  accurate  census  of  children  of  school  age  is  taken 
according  to  law  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

XL 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

X.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Committee  on  Schools,  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  schools,  point  out  defects  and  suggest  improvements,  and  to  report  to- 
the  Committee  on  Schools,  or  to  the  Board,  the  results  of  his  observations. 
He  shall  assemble  the  teachers  from  time  to  time  to  advise  and  direct  them, 
shall  inquire  into  all  complaints,  and  shall  examine  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion of  teachers.  He  shall  do  his  utmost,  by  assistance,  advice  or  censure, 
to  secure  in  all  the  schools  of  the  District  thoroughness  of  instruction,  good 
order,  good  morals,  and  harmonious  relations  between  the  parents  and 
teachers. 

2.  The  Superintendent  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board,  snail 
undertake  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  give  attention  to  necessary  small 
repairs,  the  enforcement  of  truancy  laws  and  the  general  execution  of  the 
rules  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  details  and  welfare  of  the  District  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  and  may  employ  competent  help  at  an  annual 
expense  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 

3.  He  shall  be  at  the  office  of  the  Board  on  all  school  days,  from  8X  to  ^ 
o'clock,  A.  M..  and  from  12^  to  i  o'clock,  p.  m. 

xn. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS. 

The  usual  order  of  the  business  of  the  Board  shall  be  as  follows  : 

I. — Reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2. — Reports  of  Committees. 

3. — Unfinished  business. 

4. — Report  of  Superintendent. 

5. — Report  of  Secretary. 

6. — Other  business. 
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XIII. 


EMPLOYEES. 


No  person  in  the  employ  of  the  District  shall  be  present  when  the  subject 
of  his  election  or  compensation  is  under  consideration,  except  by  invitation 
of  the  Board. 


XIV. 

SALARIES. 

The  salaries  of  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  concurring  votes  of  a  majority  .of  the  Board. 


XV. 

EXPENDITURES. 

No  bills  shall  be  contracted  or  money  expended,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  without  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  nor  then, 
■unless  previously  reported  upon  by  the  appropriate  committee. 


XVI. 

TEXT-BOOKS,   APPARATUS,   ETC. 

I. — The  apparatus,  books,  maps,  etc.,  used  in  the  schools,  shall  be  such 
only  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

2. — No  text-books  shall  be  introduced  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  schools 
-except  when  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  notice  of 
such  intended  change  having  been  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  at 
least  one  week  previous  to  such  change,  and  the  committee  on  schools 
having  reported  thereon. 

3. — All  school  registers,  record  books,  report  blanks,  etc.,  shall  be  after 
uniform  patterns,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools. 


XVII. 

REFERENCE  TO   COMMITTEE. 

As  far  as  practicable,  all  business  shall  be  presented  to  the  Board  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  Standing  Committee,  before  action  by  the  Board. 


xvin. 

AMENDMENTS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Board  shall  not  be 
amended  or  repealed  but  upon  written  notice  in  due  form  at  a  previous 
meeting  ;  nor  then,  but  by  the  concurring  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  Board. 
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XIX. 

APPOINTMKNT  OF  TEACHERS. 

I. — Candidates  not  in  the  service  of  the  District  will  apply  in  writing  to 
the  Superintendent,  enclosing  testimonials,  and  will  be  examined  by  him  or 
by  the  Committee  on  Schools. 

3. — ^Teachers  shall  he  appointed  annually  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
Board  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  any  teacher  for  cause,  or  whenever  their 
services  are  no  longer  required. 

3. — ^Teachers  shall  be  immediately  notified  by  the  Superintendent  of  their 
appointment.  An  appointee  failing  for  one  week  to  give  notice  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  will  be  considered  as 
declining  it. 

XX. 

DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

X. — Teachers  are  required  to  devote  themselves  faithfully,  and  during 
school  hours  exclusively,  to  their  duties  ;  and  any  employment  of  their  time 
out  of  school  hours  which  affects  their  health  or  diminishes  their  fidelity  to 
their  proper  work,  is  regarded  as  a  censurable  impropriety.  They  are  re- 
quired to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  ;  to  direct  the  work  of  the  classes  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
course  of  studies  ;  to  give  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manners, 
language  and  habits  of  their  pupils ;  and  to  regard  themselves  as  respon* 
sible,  in  the  place  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  for  their  instruction,  discipline, 
morals  and  health. 

2. — The  Principals  in  their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Superintendent,  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
strict  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school. 

The  Principals  shall  also  be  held  responsible  for  the  Sanitary  condition  of 
their  several  schools  in  respect  to  heat,  ventilation  and  cleanliness  and  shall 
have  full  authority  in  supervising  the  work  of  the  Janitor,  and  in  case  of 
apparent  neglect  and  inefficiency  on  his  part,  shall  consult  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  Buildings. 

3. — All  teachers  are  required  to  be  at  their  respective  school-rooms  at  the 
beginning  of  their  school  hours,  viz :  at  20  minutes  before  9  o'clock,  a.  m., 
and  15  minutes  before  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  to  remain  during  the  session  ;  and 
in  case  of  failure,  they  shall  report  themselves  without  delay,  in  writing,  to 
the  Principal,  stating  the  cause  and  number  of  minutes  they  are  absent  from 
their  rooms,  and  the  Principal  shall  forward  such  reports  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, at  the  end  of  each  week.  To  secure  uniformity  and  avoid  doubt  in  rela- 
tion to  time,  the  Principal  shall  provide  for  the  ringing  of  a  teachers'  bell  20 
and  15  minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions. 

4. — Whenever  a  teacher  shall  be  absent  from  school,  and  whenever  from 
any  cause,  the  exercise  of  a  school  shall  be  omitted,  immediate  notice  of  the 
same  shall  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  by  the  Principal  ;  and  no  substitute 
for  an  absent  teacher  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  one  day  without  the 
express  approbation  of  the  Superintendent. 

Teachers  shall  not  absent  themselves  from  school  for  any  other  cause  than 

sickness,  without  permission  from  the  Superintendent. 
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S.^Every  teacher  desiring  to  leave  the  service  of  the  District  shall  give 
three  weeks*  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  Superintendent ;  and  teachers  leaving 
their  duties  without  permission  of  the  Board,  shall  forfeit  whatever  portion 
of  their  salaries  would  otherwise  be  due.  Teachers  shall  forfeit  their  paj 
for  absence  from  any  cause  excepting  sickness,  in  which  case  an  allowance 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  regular  salary  will  be  made  for  absences  not 
exceeding  twenty  days  in  any  one  term.  Teachers  appointed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  will  not  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  service  of  the 
District  until  the}*  have  entered  upon  their  duties. 

6.— The  special  teachers  in  Music  and  Drawing  shall  visit  regularly  the 
several  rooms  in  which  they  are  expected  to  instruct ;  and  th^  teachers  shall 
be  present  in  their  rooms  and  aid  in  such  measures  as  will  make  the  special 
instruction  most  valuable  to  the  pupils. 

7. — Teachers  shall  take  special  care  that  the  school- rooms  be  thoroughly 
ventilated,  and  if  at  any  time  the  temperature  of  the  room  shall  fall  below 
60**,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  attaining  the  usual  temperature,  the 
teacher  in  charge  shall  at  once  report  the  same  to  the  Principal  or  head 
teacher  of  the  building,  who  shall  dismiss  the  school.  All  teachers  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  order  and  neatness  of  their  respective  rooms.  They 
shall  permit  no  damage  to  the  school  property  or  buildings,  and  whenever 
it  Is  done  by  accident  or  intention,  they  shall  give  prompt  notice  to  the 
Principal,  who  shall  require  the  offender  to  make  good  the  injury. 

8. — The  teacher  in  each  room  shall  keep  an  accurate  register  of  the  names, 
age,  and  residence  of  pupils,  and  the  names  of  their  respective  parents  or 
guardians  ;  and  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Committee  on  Schools  may 
require,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  at  the  office  of  the 
Board,  according  to  blank  forms  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Q. — Teachers  shall  prepare  for  inspection,  during  the  second  week  of  each 
term,  time  tables  indicating  the  daily  exercises  of  the  room. 

10. — Teachers  in  all  rooms  above  the  fourth  grade  shall  send  a  monthly 
report  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil;  indicating  his  deportment, 
scholarship  and  attendance ;  and  the  teachers  shall  satisfy  themselves  that 
these  reports  have  been  submitted  to  such  parent  or  guardian. 

II. — Teachers  shall  investigate  all  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness,  and 
shall  require  an  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  in  writing,  or  in  person. 
In  case  of  ten  instances  of  unexcused  absence,  tardiness,  or  of  either,  in 
any  one  term,  the  delinquent  pupil  may  be  transferred  by  the  Superintendent 
to  an  un£[:raded  school.  Pupils  leaving  school  during  a  session  shall  be 
recorded  the  same  as  if  tardy.  No  excuse  for  absence  or  tardiness  shall  be 
accepted,  unless  it  allege  sickness,  or  some  equally  imperative  necessity. 

12. — Teachers  shall  record  absence  occasioned  by  sickness  until  such 
absence  shall  amount  to  ten  successive  half  days  in  each  term,  after  which 
no  record  shall  be  made ;  but  the  pupil  may  return,  on  recovery,  without  a 
ticket,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat.  Pupils  detained  from  school  for  the 
religious  observance  of  Holy-days,  will  be  excused  by  bringing  satisfactory 
notice  from  their  parents  to  that  effect ;  and  they  shall  not  be  detained  after 
school  hours  to  make  up  the  omitted  lessons. 

13. — No  teacher  shall  receive  a  child  as  a  pupil  after  having  been  with- 
drawn for  any  cause,  without  a  ticket  from  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  if  the  pupil  withdrawn  shall  return  within  ten  half  days  from  the 
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time  of  withdrawal,  the  whole  number  of  half  days  from  the  time  of  with- 
drawal to  return  shall  be  counted  as  absence. 

14. — Teachers  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  govern  by  kindness  and  by  appeal 
to  the  better  nature  of  pupils.  Corporal  punishment  shall  be  administered 
only  in  extreme  cases,  and  never  at  the  same  session  of  school  in  which  the 
offense  was  committed ;  nor  by  a  subordinate  teacher,  until  the  case  has 
been  reported  to  the  Principal ;  and  the  teacher  shall  keep  a  record  of  such 
punishment,  which  record  shall  be  embodied  in  the  weekly  report  to  the 
Superintendent,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Board. 

15. — Teachers  may  detain  pupils  half  an  hour  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session,  and  no  longer  and  at  no  other  time,  for  discipline,  or  to  make  up 
neglected  lessons. 

x6. — Teachers  shall  attend  all  meetings  called  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
no  excuse  for  absence  will  be  allowed,  other  than  would  justify  absence 
from  the  regular  session  of  the  school. 

Teachers  may  visit  other  schools  of  the  same  grade,  when  authorized  so  to 
do  by  the  Superintendent. 

17. — Near  the  close  of  the  Winter  term,  there  shall  be  an  examination 
in  all  the  studies  of  each  room,  conducted  by  the  Principal,  who  shall  make 
a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  several 
rooms  under  his  charge. 

18. — The  Principals  of  schools  may  prescribe  special  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  their  pupils,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  grounds  and  out-buildings, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent. 

19. — The  promotions  in  the  various  schools  shall  be  made  by  the  Principal, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Schools. 

30. — If  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  not  provide  the  required  text-books, 
the  pupil  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  and  by  him  sent  to  an 
ungraded  school,  unless  the  failure  proceed  from  indigence ;  in  which  case 
the  Principal  of  the  school  shall  loan  the  necessary  books  and  keep  an 
account  of  the  same,  under  such  restrictions  as  the  Committee  on  Schools 
may  prescribe. 

31. — Parents  and  others  desiring  information  or  feeling  aggrieved,  should 
consult  the  Superintendent  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Board,  or  the  Principal,  out  of 
school  hours.  They  are  also  requested  to  acknowledge  immediately  the 
receipt  of  any  communication  which  may  be  addressed  to  them  by  teachers. 

22. — Principals  shall  request  the  parents  of  pupils  who  may  be  specially 
exposed  to  contagious  diseases,  to  withdraw  them  temporarily  from  school ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect,  shall  suspend  such  pupils  till  the  danger 
is  past. 

33. — At  the  close  of  the  year,  every  teacher  shall  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent the  names  of  such  pupils  as  have  been  punctual  attendants. 

XXL 

GRADUATION  OF  SALARIES. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  by  which  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  graded  : 
f . — For  the  lowest  grade  of  teachers  a  salary  shall  be  paid  at  such  a  rate 
as  the  Board,  at  the  annual  election  of  teachers,  may  determine.  « 
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2. — For  each  subsequent  year  $50  may  be  added  to  the  salary  of  the  pre- 
vious year  (provided  the  services  of  the  teacher  are  approved  by  the  Board), 
until  the  salary  shall  reach  the  maximum  of  the  grade  in  which  the  teacher  is 
employed. 

3. — Graduates  of  the  Training  School  may  be  appointed  as  substitute 
teachers  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  year,  and  to  regular  positions  at  the  rate  of 
$350  per  year. 

4.— Salaries  not  included  above  will  be  determined  as.  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board,  circumstances  may  require. 

5. — Teachers  from  the  training  schools,  employed  in  other  schools,  shall 
render  in  any  one  year  at  least  five  months*  service  in  such  schools  before 
they  can  receive  the  usual  advance  in  salary. 

XXIL 

ADMISSION  OP  SCHOLARS. 

I. — The  Public  Schools  are  free  to  those  children  only  whose  parents  or 
legal  guardians  reside  in  the  District.  When  there  are  seats  not  required  by 
children  belonging  to  the  District,  pupils,  not  resident,  may  be  received  as 
members  of  any  school,  but  not  until  payment  of  tuition  has  been  made,  in 
advance  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  term  or  balance  of  the  term,  on  which  the 
pupil  proposes  to  enter ;  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  a  year,  or  one  dollar  a 
week  in  the  High  School ;  and  twenty  dollars  a  year,  or  fifty  cents  a  week,  in 
all  schools  below  the  High  School. 

2. — No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  without  a  ticket  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent, except  on  the  first  two  days  of  each  term,  nor  to  any  sub-district 
except  to  the  one  in  which  he  resides.  Should  there  be  no  vacant  seat  in  the 
sub-district  to  which  he  belongs,  he  ma}*  receive  a  ticket  for  another  school. 

3. — No  child  shall  be  admitted  to  any  lowest  primary  room  after  the 
expiration  of  the  second  week  of  any  term^  unless  such  child  shall  be  able  to 
enter  one  of  the  regular  classes. 

4.— No  child  under  five  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Schools.       %  » 

XXIII. 

DUTIES  OF   PUPILS. 

I.— Pupils  shall  be  regular  and  punctual  in-  attendance,  decent  in  dress, 
cleanly  in  person,  industrious,  respectful  and  obedient ;  avoiding  all  rude, 
boisterous  and  violent  conduct  in  and  about  the  school  buildings,  and  on  the 
way  to  and  from  school. 

2. — No  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  remain  a  member  of  any  public 
school  out  of  his  or  her  own  district,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Committee  on  Schools  or  the  Superintendent.  But  parents  may  be  allowed, 
in  case  of  removal  from  one  district  to  another,  to  continue  their  children 
till  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  school  in  which  they  attended  at  the  time 
of  repioval. 

3. — When  pupils  are  dismissed  at  the  close  of  each  session,  they  shall  pass 
quietly  and  promptly  away  from  the  school  premises. 

4. — Pupils  shall  make  up  neglected  lessons,  unless  excused  ;  and  no  pupil 
shall^be  suffered  to  remain  in  a  class  to  the  serious  hindrance  of  its  progress. 
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5. — Any  pupil  guilty  of  profanity,  obscenity,  truancy  or  any  violent  or 
pointed  opposition  to  authority,  or  of  wilfully  cutting,  defacing,  marking  or 
otherwise  injuring  the  school  buildings  or  other  school  property,  or  guilty  of 
any  other  serious  misdemeanor,  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Super- 
intendent, and  notice  be  sent  to  the  parent,  and  the  case  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Schools. 

6. — No  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  school-room  during  the 
noon  recess,  unless  a  teacher  be  present. 

7. — No  pupil  shall  be  excused  from  school  during  the  regular  sessions,  to 
take  Music,  Dancing  or  other  lessons. 

XXIV. 

TRUANCY. 

In  cases  of  truancy,  vagrancy  and  conduct  subversive  of  good  order,  the 
offender  shall  be  placed  on  the  following  course  of  discipline : 

X. — For  the  first  offense,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  discipline,  the 
name  of  the  offender  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  by  whom  it 
shall  be  recorded,  and  then  given  to  the  proper  person,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  see  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  offender,  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  notify  them  of  the  consequences  of  such 
conduct,  if  persisted  in.  For  a  second  offense  the  pupil  may  be  transferred 
by  the  Superintendent  to  an  ungraded  school. 

3. — Whenever  a  pupil  is  transferred  to  an  ungraded  school,  notice  of  such 
transfer  shall  be  sent  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  teacher  of  that  school, 
who  shall  enter  the  transferred  scholar  on  his  record  as  a  member  of  his 
school,  and  in  case  of  non-attendance  of  such  pupil  shall  immediately  notify 
the  Superintendent.  Notice  of  such  transfer  shall  also  be  given  to  the  parent 
by  the  Principal. 

3. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  on  receipt  of  such  notice,  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  non-attendance,  and  if  necessary,  see  that  the 
law  in  such  cases  be  enforced. 

4. — No  pupil  thus  transferred  to  an  ungraded  school  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  another  school,  except  by  recommendation  of  the  teacher  of  the  un- 
graded school  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent. 

XXV. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  JANITORS. 

Janitors  shall  be  appointed  annually,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
the  month  of  June,  unless  their  appointment  be  deferred  to  a  future  meeting ; 
and  shall  hold  their  position  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

XXVL 
DUTIES  OP  Janitors. 

I. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Janitors  to  keep  the  school  buildings  under 
Ibeir  charge  clean,  and  in  good  order,  sweeping  and  dusting  them  twice  a 
week,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  Every  school-room  shall  be  vacated  after 
4yi  o'clock,  whenever  the  duties  of  the  janitor  make  it  necessary. 

2. — To  be  present  and  open  the  gates  thirty  minutes  before  nine  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  and  thirty  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  close  them  when 
school  commences  ;  to  be  present  and  open  the  gates  at  the  time  for  closing 
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school,  and  remain  at  noon  until  the  school  is  dismissed,  and  until  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  supervise  the  yards  while  the  gates  are  open. 

3. — To  kindle  and  regulate  the  fires — to  separate  the  coal  from  the  ashes — 
and  to  see  the  ashes,  slag  and  cinders  removed  from  the  premises. 

4. — To  keep  the  yards,  privies  and  pavements  clean  and  in  good  order,  and 
remove  all  nuisances. 

5. — ^To  clear  the  snow  immediately  from  the  steps  and  walks  about  the 
buildings,  and  from  the  walks  in  the  street. 

6.— To  prepare  for  use  all  wood  furnished  for  kindling  fires,  and  to  receive 
and  receipt  for  the  coal  when  it  is  put  in. 

7. — To  wind  up  and  regulate  the  clocks,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  in 
proper  order ;  and  to  sharpen  all  pencils  used  in  the  schools. 

8. — To  sprinkle  the  yards  and  streets  in  hot  weather,  when  furnished  with 
a  hydrant,  and  to  see  that  the  water  is  let  off  from  the  water  pipes  in  winter. 

9. — To  cut  the  grass  and  trim  the  shrubbery  in  the  3rards. 

10. — To  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  premises  during  the  whole 
year,  and  to  report  any  damage  or  nuisances  to  the  Principal. 

II. — To  make  all  minor  repairs  not  requiring  the  services  of  skilled  artisans. 

12. — Janitors  will  perform  the  above  duties  subject  to  direction  by  the 
Principals  of  schools,  and  will  render  assistance  by  every  reasonable  means 
at  the  call  of  the  Principals. 

13. — At  the  High  School  and  all  Grammar  Schools,  janitors  will  be  ex- 
pected to  give,  substantially,  the  whole  of  their  working  time  to  their  duties 
in  connection  with  the  school  buildings. 

XXVH. 

THE   SCHOOL   VEAR,   SESSIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

I. — The  school  year  shall  begin  during  the  first  w^k  in  May,  and  con- 
tinue through  forty  weeks  of  actual  instruction,  exclusive  of  such  holidays 
and  vacations  as  the  Board  shall  annually  designate. 

2. — The  regular  holidays  shall  be  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Thanksgiving 
week.  Fast  Day,  Decoration  Day,  and  every  Saturday  throughout  the  school 
year.     Other  holidays  may  be  granted  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

3. — The  regular  school  hours  shall  be  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  X2  M.,  and 
from  2  to  4  P.  M.,  with  a  recess  near  the  middle  of  each  session.  The  dismis- 
sal of  the  lower  rooms  may  begin  ten  minutes  before  12  and  4  o'clock. 

4. — The  morning  session  of  the  schools  shall  be  opened  with  appropriate 
devotional  exercises. 

5. — In  case  of  a  violent  storm,  the  Superintendent  will  indicate,  through 
the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  (2-2  and  repeat),  that  all  schools,  except  the  High 
School,  will  close  for  the  day  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

6. — Visitors  interested  in  the  schools  are  always  welcome ;  but  teachers 
shall  not  deviate  from  their  usual  exercises,  except  by  request  of  some  mem- 
ber or  officer  of  the  Board. 

7. — No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  offer  on  the  school  premises  anything  for 
sale,  examination  or  exhibition  ;  or  to  take  contributions,  solicit  subscrip- 
tions, give  public  notices,  offer  rewards,  or  do  anything  of  a  like  nature. 
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xxvin. 

HILLHOUSE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

I. — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are  promoted  to  the 
Hillhouse  High  School.  All  candidates  shall  be  at  least  12  years  of  age, 
and  shall  bring  certificates  of  good  character  from  the  Principal  of  the  school 
they  have  last  attended. 

2. — Examination  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval. 

3. — Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz : 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  in  Read- 
ing, Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition ;  in  the  French, 
German.  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy ;  in  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ;  in  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry.  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineral- 
ogy, Geology,  Vocal  Music,  and  Drawing. 

4. — The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Schools. 

5. — Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

6. — Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  ye.ir  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  all 
the  studies  of  the  year,  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  class  as  shall  have 
pursued  a  course  of  study  during  the  year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
and  have  maintained  an  approved  standard  of  scholarship. 


JANITORS. 


High  School Wm.  H.  Clark t625..--285  York. 

Eaton  School, Almarine  Hayward,  ...  625 17  Broadway. 

Webster  School John   Shaughnessy, 550 74  York. 

Dwight  School, George  W.  J udd,. 550 106  Martin. 

Wooster  School, David  Sturgis 550 138  East. 

Skinner  School Henry  S.  Loper, 550 134  Bradley. 

Washington  School, James  O'Brien, 550.. ..11  Salem. 

Woolsey  School John  Weld, 550 92  Blatchley  av. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson 625.. ..177  Franklin. 

Hallock  Street  School,.  ) 

sT.  McKiernan 550 30  Hallock. 

West  Street  School, ) 

Whiting  Street  School,.  ) 

>  Henry  W.  Blakeslee...  495 77  Washington. 

Cedar  Street  School,...  ) 

Dixwell  School, John  W.  Munson, 440 100  Webster. 

Grand  Street  School, Sherman  Russell 440 Union  st.( Annex). 

Winchester  School 330 

Fair  Street  School, Isaac  Martyn, 330 90  Hamilton. 

Edwards  Street  School, ..Joseph  Miller 220 981  State. 

Humphrey  Street  School 220 

Greenwich  Av.  School,... Michael  Reardon, 220 3  Clark  av. 

Oak  Street  School, James  Keegan, 220 31  Auburn. 

Davenport  Av.  School, Thomas  Hannan, 220 i  South. 

Lloyd   Street  School, 220 

Ferry  Street  School David  Dingwall, 220 114  Jackson. 

Orchard  Street  School, Daniel  Lovejoy, 220 70  Dickerman. 

Small  Schools,  Evening  Schools,  Office,  estim...     880 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,  President. 

FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON.  .... 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT. 

ARTHUR  W.  PARMELEE 

PHILIP  POND. 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN. 

HORACE  H.  STRONG.         .... 
HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  .... 

MAIER  ZUNDER. 

HENRY  F.  PECK 


Term  expires. 
1884 

1884 

1884 

1885 

1885 

1885 
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1886 


COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE: 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  PHILIP  POND. 

ARTHUR  W.  PARMELEE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS: 

MAIER  ZUNDER.  JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT. 

FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

HENRY  F.  PECK.  THOMAS  O'BRIEN. 

HORACE  H.  STRONG. 


SUPERINTENDENT :  V 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON. 

TREASURER  : 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH. 


SECRETARY : 

HORACE  DAY. 

COLLECTOR : 

THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 


AUDITORS  : 


RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


-♦•♦► 


In  presenting  to  the  District  the  accompanying  state- 
ment of  accounts  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary,  and 
the  comprehensive  report  of  the  Superintendent  as  to 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our  schools, 
the  Board  of  Education  calls  the  attention  of  tax  payers 
and  parents  to  the  considerable  increase  of  school  accom- 
modations made  necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  public  schools. 

In  the  report  made  by  the  Board  last  year,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Winchester  school  building  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  finishing  of  four  rooms,  thus  gaining  a 
seating  capacity  for  two  hundred  pupils,  and  making 
this  school  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  other  grammar 
schools. 

The  raising  of  the  Edwards  Street  school  building, 
which  was  completed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  gave  four  additional  rooms,  making  a  very  cred- 
itable eight  room-school. 

The  increase  of  scholars  in  that  vicinity  is  such  that 
all  the  rooms  in  that  building  will  be  occupied  this  year. 

The  imposing  school  building  on  the  corner  ot  Congress 
avenue  and  Vernon  street  was  begun  before  the  close  of 
last  year,  and  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  early, 
spring  of  this  year. 

This  building,  with  the  lot  and  all  its  appurtenances 
and  adaptation  for  the  wants  of  a  training  school,  has 
called  for  a  large  outlay  of  money,  but  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  when  in  full  operation  it  will  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  district. 


6  REPORT  OF  THE   BOARD. 

A  full  statement  of  the  objects  and  use  to  be  made  of 
this  school  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent. 

In  order  to  finish  and  equip  this  building  for  use  in  all 
respeqts,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  entire  cost  has  been 
$60,000. 

While  some  of  the  school  buildings  may  be  crowded^ 
the  erection  of  more  buildings  the  coming  year  has  not 
received  the  action  of  the  Board. 

With  the  present  running  expenses  of  the  schools,  a 
tax  of  at  least  three  mills  on  the  dollar  will  become 
necessary,  and  the  Board  recommend  that  tax  to  be  laid 
at  the  next  Annual  School  Meeting. 

With  close  economy  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
debt  of  the  District  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  terms  of  office  of  Joseph  D.  Plunkett,  Francis  E. 
Harrison  and  Arthur  W.  Parmelee  expire  the  present 
year. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

H.  M.  WELCH,  President. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  i,  1884. 


REPORT 


OP  THE 


FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

1883.  RESOURCES. 

Sept.  Balance  from  old  account $5,193-57 

19,  No.  4,  Theo.  A.  Tattle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1882,     7,214.99 
Oct.    8,  Town  of  New  Haven,  from  Taxes 47.072.09 

18,  No.  5,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes.  1874  to  1882,    2.358.77 
Nov.  I,  Loan  from  Connecticut  Savings  Bank  for  Congress  Ave- 
nue and  Vernon  St.  School  Building. 25,000.00 

2,  State  of  Connecticut  Library  Appropriation, 635.00 

6,  Horace  Day,  Tuition  account 527.70 

9,  No.  6,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1882,    2,310.71 

Dec.  6,  No.  7.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1882,    2,152.3a 

20,  Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank 25,000.00 

1884. 

Jan.    5,  No.  8,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1882,    2,586.87 

10,  Horace  Day,  Tuition  account, 130.60 

14,  State  Normal  School,  sale  of  Furniture, 9.00 

Feb.    I,  Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank 20,000.00 

6,  No.  9.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes 1,088.75 

Mar.  I,  State  of  Connecticut  from  School  Fund, 12,375.00 

I,  State  of  Connecticut  from  Civil  List 24,750.00 

6.  No.  10.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  of  Taxes 917.66 

18,  Horace  Day,  Tuition  account 416.60 

Apr.   5,  No.  II,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  of  Taxes, 1,500.00 

7,  Income  from  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1.580.53 

18,  New  Haven  Steam  Heating  Co.,  sale  of  iron  scraps 47-83 

24,  Loan  from  Connecticut  Savings  Bank 20,ooo.(X) 

May   6,  No.  12,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1882.     1,492.76 

23,  Horace  Day,  Tuition  account, 404.30 

June  3,  Loan  from  National  Savings  Bank, 8.000.00 

3,  Loan  from  First  National  Bank 12.000.00 

4,  No.  13,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1882,       870.92 
26,  Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 15,000.00 
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July  17,    No.  14,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1883, $10,000.00 


24,  No.  15,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle, 

31,  No.  16,  Theo.  A.  Tutile, 

Aug.  6,  No.  17,  Theo.  A,  Tuitle, 

18,  No.  18,  Theo.  A.  Tutile. 

21,  No.  19,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle, 

27,  No.  20,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle, 

29;  No.  21,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle, 


«• 


1883, 10,000.00 

1883, 10,000.00 

1883, 15.000.00 

1883, 20,000.00 

1883, 5,000.00 

1883,* 25,000.00 

1883, 25,000.00 


30.     Horace  Day,  Tuition  account, : 367.78 

Total  Receipts, : $361,003.74 

EXPENDITURES. 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid,  $356,944.27 

Balance  to  new  account,^ 4,059.47 

$361,003.74 

Amount  of  orders  not  presented, $655.80 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  WELCH,   Treasurer. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  4,  1884. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1884, 
find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  Four  thou- 
sand and  fifty-nine  -j^  dollars  ($4,059.47)  was  due  to  said 
District  by  said  Treasurer  on  said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,         \  a  j* 
^  ^     ^  \  Auditors, 

Francis  G.  Anthony,  ) 

New  Haven,  Sept.  4,  1884. 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1884, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers $164,291.37 

Janitors 11,234.85 

Superintendent 2,700.00 

Secretary, 1,250.00 


•1 


*• 


*t 


$179,476.22 

Collector,  School  Tax 975.00 

"         Office  Expenses,  prv  rata^ 151 44 

Tax  Refunded, 12.89 

Clerical  Assistance  in  Office 90800 

Rent — Hamilton  School, 1,000.00 

German-English  School 350.00 

Goffe  Street  School, 264.52 

$1,614.52 

Fuel, 8,302.00 

Printing — Admission  Tickets 7.50 

Registers  and  Record  Books, 62.62 

Merit  Cards, 10.00 

School  Diaries, 21.50 

Annual  Report  and  Rules  of  the  Board, 504*41 

Circulars  and  Schedules 68.25 

Drawing  Cards, 10.00 

Absence  Cards, 17.60 

High  School  Directory, 25.68 

Catalogue, 1 19.57 

Examination  Papers, 109.99 

Reports 23.50 

Time  Tables, 6.50 

Pay  Roll  Blanks 8.00 

Inventory  Blanks, 17.00 

— — $1,012.12 


t« 


«« 


»i 
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Books,  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus,  etc., 

High  and  Grammar  Schools $1,440.52 

School  Books,  Maps,  Charts,  etc 424.19 

$1,864.71 

Stationery — Pens,  Pen  ^H  olders.  Racks,  etc 239.84 

Ink  Stands  and  Pourers 10.67 

Writing  and  Practice  Paper - 761.23 

Drawing  Paper, 138.75 

Music  Paper 7.00 

Envelopes  and  Wrapping  Paper, 28.1t 

Blank  Books 43.61 

Slate  Pencils 57-50 

Lead  Pencils. 186.87 

Ink, 31.05 

Crayons, 22.68 

$i.527.3« 

Supplies  for  Janitors — Brooms, 18.85 

Dust  Pans _ 3.13 

Hose,  Reels,  etc., 79'98 

Copperas, 20.15 

Shovels  and  Hods, 19.81 

Floor  Brushes, 152.57 

Feather  and  Counter  Dusters 75-55 

Pails  and  Cups 10.33 

Baskets 15.75 

Step  Ladders  and  Wheel  Barrows, 14.43 

Lanterns 4.65 

Mats, 31.96 

Sand  Paper 2.59 

Pencil  Sharpener, 3.25 

Lawn  Mower, 10.50 

$463.50 

Miscellaneous — Furniture  and  Repairs,.... 1,303.21 

Musical  Instruments,            "        26.00 

Clocks  and  Repairs,.... 129.26 

Enumerating  Children, 504.32 

Freight,  Express,  Carting,  etc., 77.33 

Blackboard  Erasers, 92.35 

Pointers, 5.25 
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Advertising $88.55 

Annual  School  Meeting 503.20 

Auditors, 10.00 

Postage, 35.81 

Travel  and  Carriage  Hire, xoS.qS 

Grass  Seed,  Manure,  etc., 33*68 

Curtains 360.54 

Bells, 7.33* 

Rebinding  Books, 36.33 

District  Clerk ------ - 25.00 

Insurance  for  three  years,... 2,848.93 

Telephone  and  Repairs, 214.88 

Instruction  of  Industrial  Classes  at  Dwight  and 

Skinner  Schools, . .  xoo.oo 

Gas  and  Oil  for  Office,  Evening  Schools,  etc.,.  245.42 

Thermometers,. 4.79 

Chemicals,  etc.,  for  Laboratory, 24.89 

Cleaning  School  Houses. 723.12 

Letter  Files  and  Binders, 2.70 

High  School  Diplomas 69.72 

"            Graduation  Exercises, 185.77 

Making  Grand  List 500.00 

Cleaning  Snow  from  Sidewalks, 15.10 

Repairs — Furnaces  and  Stoves  in  all  Schools, 1,269.38 

Blackboards  in  all  Schools, 227.76 

High  School, 243.08 

Webster    "     424.86 

Oak  St.      "     92.32 

Davenport  Av.  School, *. 154.01 

Whiting  Street      "      41.43 

Eaton                     "       131.55 

Wooster,                 "       354.87 

Woodward,            "       18.48 

Hamilton               " 4.93 

Fair  Street             "       142.44 

German-English    **       9.43 

Dwight                   "       135.51 

Orchard  Street      "       8.06 

Winchester            **       115.34 


II 


$S.2S2.4& 
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Dizwell  Av.  School, I210.36 

Goffe  Street           "      9.76 

Skinner                 "      128.77 

Edwards  Street     "      - -..  14.41 

Humphrey  Street  *'       . 75.93 

Washington           " 36646 

West  Street           "       ^...1 ...-  80.73 

Carlisle  Street      " 203.34 

Greenwich  A V.      "      24.38 

Hallock  Street      "      26.45 

Cedar  Street          "       ^ 880.17 

Woolsey                 •* 315.17 

Grand  Street          "      --J 740.60 

Lloyd  Street          "       L 21.47 

Ferry  Street          **      48.25 

Center  Street        *'       , 99-72 

Quinnipiac  St.       "       16.67 

/  $6,636.09 

Ordinary  Expenses $211,226.26 

EXTRAORJ>INARY    EXPENSES. 

"Welch  School  House — Balance  mason's  contract,... $  12,879,00 

Balance  Joiner's  Contract, 10,175.00 

Plumber's      "       i,575.oo 

"        Heating         " 5,125.00 

Mason's  extras 934>04 

Joiner's       "       1,292.04 

Plumber's  extras, •. 120.74 

Heating         **         .' 34758 

Blackboards, 225.74 

Furniture, i  ,540.86 

Iron  Fence  and  Painting, 463.00 

Architect 267.85 

Grading,  Turfing  and  Trees 132.84 

Concreting, ^.  1 52.07 

C  u  rtains, 98.7  5 

Stone   Coping, 123.76 

Speaking  Tubes  and  all  other  extras, 42.00 

$35,495.27 
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Edwards  Street  School — Mason's  extras, ....•  $i 76.70 

Joiner's  extras, 32.95 

Iron  Fence. 35.73 

Painting  and  Kalsominfng, 88.15 

Plumbing, 103.22 

Furnaces, *--  886.4^ 

Architect, 180.70 

Ventilators 105.45 

All  other  extras, 52.50 

$r,66i.8r 

Orchard  Street  School — Joiner's  extras ^ t39«30 

Mason's  extras,..  263.88 

303.1  S 

Quinnfpiac  Street  School — Straightening  and  Widen- 
ing Street,  Rebuilding  Stone  Wall,  Turfing, 
Itc, $525.00 

Concrete  Walks, I5I.44 

676.44. 

Winchester  School — ^Joiner's  extras, $253*82 

Architect 25.00 

Furnaces, 5746 

336.28 

A'ssessment,  Gill  Street  Sewer, 130.59 

Legal  Services 259.00 

Electric  Bells,  High  School, 91.75 

Ballot  Boxes, 24.50- 

Interest  on  Permanent  and  Temporary  Loans, 5,694.00 

Notes  Paid, .- 100,000.00- 

Extraordinary  Expenses I44,()72,82 

Total 355.899.08 

Less  money  borrowed,  and  repaid .  100,000.00- 

Actual  Expenses, $255,899.0^ 
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Ordinar}'  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1884 $21 1,226.26 

Sept.  1,1883, 208,36ai3 


(t  .  tl  Ct  (I 


Increase, $8,866.13 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and    repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1884, $44,672.82 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and    repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1883 , 58,683.57 

Decrease $i4,oia7S 


New  Haven,  Sept.  4,  1884. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts, 
^nd  vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  year  ending  September  i,  1884,  and  find  the  same 
correct. 

Richard  F.  Lvon,  )  a^^..^, 

Francis  G.  Anthony,    f  ^^^^^ors. 


The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
3' ear  commencing  September  i,  1884,  are  estimated  by 
the  Committee  as  follows,  viz: 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $169,500.00 

Officers, - 5ii7S.oo 

Janitors, - 1 2,000.00 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing, S.ooaoo 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers.  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 6oaoo 

Rent  of  School  houses, 2,209.00 

Annual  School  District  Election, 600.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 1,000.00 

Cleaning  School  houses ..  .. 750.00 

Fuel, 8,000.00 

Repairs, '. 7,000.00 

Contingencies 1,000.00 

Interest  on  Ten;porary  Loans, 2,500.00 

*•        "    Permanent  Loans 4,250.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses, /fv  rata 1,200.00 

$220,775.00 
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The  following  real  estate  owned   by   the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 125,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building 27,000.00 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 8,500.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 2,000.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building 25.000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building 46,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 49.000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 28,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Buildingand  Furniture 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 7,000.00 

Grand  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 22,000.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture. 45,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture, 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Surniture, 15,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Buildingand  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,800.00 

Llo3'd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 11.300.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot.  Buildingand  Furniture 22,5oaoo 

Woodward  School  Lot.  Buildingand  Furniture,.! 8.000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 3,700.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Fu rniture, 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Buildingand  Furniture, 60,200.00 


/ 


$712,400.00 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  now  $85,000. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  WELCH,   Chairman. 
New  Haven,  Aug.  30,  1884. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District : 

Gentlemen: — It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  at  the 
close  of  another  year  to  report  concerning  the  progress 
made  in  the  schools  under  your  charge,  and  to  furnish 
such  information  as  will  enable  you  to  legislate  wisely 
for  their  future  welfare. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  gather  up  all  the  threads  which 
enter  into  the  results  of  a  year,  where  the  workers  are  so 
many,  and  the  interests  involved  are  so  varied ;  yet  each 
review  of  the  work  as  presented  in  an  annual  report 
should  be  so  searching  in  its  examination  of  results,  and 
so  faithful  in  its  presentation  of  facts,  as  to  be  of  value 
not  only  to  the  Board,  but  to  the  many  who  regard  their 
children's  schools  as  superior  to  every  other  public 
interest. 

As  such  a  report  in  its  opinions  and  conclusions  is  an 
outcome  of  the  observation  and  thought  of  one  person, 
it  must,  of  necessity,  show  great  toleration  in  all  that 
tends  to  judgment  or  criticism.  Neither  praise  nor 
blame  can  be  awarded  but  with  extreme  caution. 

Individual  excellence  in  work  must  receive  its  reward 
of  merit  mainly  from  those  whose  nearest  interests  are 
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affected,  and  in  the  satisfaction  which  always  comes  to 
those  who  do  with  their  might  what  their  hands  find 
to  do. 

Our  school  system  has  justly  become  well  rooted  in 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people,  and  has  already 
accomplished  a  mighty  work  in  training  the  young  to 
honest  and  useful  citizenship.  The  foundations  have  been 
laid  well,  and  the  structure  is,  for  the  most  part,  staunch 
and  well  proportioned.  But  the  men  whom  the  commun- 
ity invariably  selects  to  be  its  educational  sponsors  are 
full  of  private  cares,  and  can  devote  the  time  needed  for 
so  important  an  interest  only  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 
Edu|cational  workers,  as  a  rule,  are  inclined  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  own  ways  and  methods,  are  sensitive  of 
criticism,  and  dread  anything  which  savors  of  change. 
The  community,  as  a  whole,  is  too  much  occupied  with 
its  own  concerns  to  bear  a  hand  in  shaping  the  work  of 
public  education.  Hence  the  schools  are  often  left  too 
much  to  themselves,  and  too  seldom  feel  the  force  of 
intelligent  suggestion  and  criticism  from  without.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  a  shortage  4n  a  certain 
kind  of  criticism,  that  which  finds  nothing  good  in  our 
schools,  whose  merciless  assaults  savor  more  of  per- 
sonal spite. than  of  friendly  interest.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  lack  of  that  hearty  and  helpful  criticism,  which 
comes  from  actual  knowledge,  and  enables  the  educator 
to  gage  public  sentiment  rightly,  and  make  timely  cor- 
rection of  all  that  is  wrong  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

Several  times  during  the  past  year  hints  and  sug- 
gestions from  parents  and  others  interested  have  led  to  a 
better  understanding  between  parents  and  teachers,  and 
to  the  correction  of  incipient  faults. 

The  schools  belong  to  the  people.  They  pay  gener- 
ously for  them,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  large  things  in 
return.  I  believe  that  those  employed  to  administer  this 
trust  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  confidence  reposed 
in  them,  and  try  to  regard  every  reasonable  wish  of 
parents  with  scrupulous  care.  I  can  only  express  the 
hope  that  in  future  there  may  be  the  freest  possible  inter- 
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"Change  of  opinion  between  parents  and  teachers,  and 
promptness  on  the  part  of  citizens  generally  to  give  their 
helpful  advice. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  untiring  labor  with  little 
to  distinguish  it  from  former  years.  The  fall  term  opened 
with  such  invigorating  weather  that  the  attendance  was 
large  from  the  first,  and  continued  so  until  the  holidays. 

The  latter  half  of  the  winter  term  was  so  unfavorable  as 
to  cause  an  appreciable  falling  off  among  the  pupils,  and 
considerable  illness  of  teachers.  Attendance  was  full 
during  the  summer,  excepting  in  one  or  two  small  schools, 
where  epidemics  prevailed. 

The  work  of  instructing  teachers  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  has  been  continued  through  a  course  of 
evening  lectures,  but  more  especially  by  a  number  of 
meetings  held  on  Saturday  mornings,  when  some  of  the 
most  practical  and  successful  teachers  in  New  England 
were  asked  to  discuss  the  various  subjects  of  instruction. 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  very  considerately  provided  for  the  expense 
of  these  meetings  from  funds, appropriated  for  Institute 
work.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  cheerfulness  and 
interest  shown  by  principals  and  teachers  in  their  attend- 
ance. Many  not  only  listened  attentively,  but  have  been 
prompt  to  respond  to  appeals  made  for  higher  ideals  in 
teaching.  Somewhat  of  inspiration  has  been  awakened 
and  the  living  teacher  has  more  often  been  seen  .  than 
formerly. 

The  educational  outlook  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is 
certainly  promising.  Dead  forms,  and  the  worthless 
chaff  of  literature  are  being  abandoned  everywhere,  and 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  college  the  study  of 
nature,  of  history,  and  of  abstract  truth  is  being  pressed 
with  a  singleness  of -purpose  that  cannot  fail  of  efficient 
results  in  the  future  of  the  race. 

The  unprecedented  spectacle  of  five  thousand  repre- 
sentative teachers  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  a 
great  continent  to  exchange  views  concerning  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  a   nation  was   never   witnessed   until 
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the  present  year.  Nothing  could  be  more  prophetic 
of  the  perpetuity  and  strength  of  a  people  whose  hopes 
rest  on  the  intelligence  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  masses. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS   FOR    1 883-84. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 
comprises  the  entire  city,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1880,  was 61,388 

Westville,  a  part  of  the  iown^  but  not  of  the  city, it494 

Total  population  of  the  city  and  town 62,882 


PROPERTY   VALUATION  FOR    1883  (APPROXIMATE). 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  town 

and  city |49>357.869 

Deduct  the  assessed  value  of  Westville,  and  East  District, 2,485,575 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city, , $46,872,294 

The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .003 

or  3  mills  on  a  dollar, , .003 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, --- .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  17  mills, .017 

Total  taxation  for  all  purposes,  20  mills  on  a  dollar, .02 

RATIO   OF   CHILDREN   TO   POPULATION. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  January,  1883,  was 16,500 

Increase  since  1882, 220 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  was  in  1880  as 1:4.416 

Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  now,  the  present  population^ 
of  the  city  may  be  estimated  thus  :  The  number  of  children 
enumerated  in  the  School  District,  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
will  give  the  population  of  the  city  District  for  the  year 
1883,  i.  e.  16500  X  4.416  =  72,864.  Add  for  Westville  and 
South  End,  1,943.  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole 
town  is - ; - 74i8o7 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  30 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  5 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held 2 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 37 
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dumber  of  school  rooms  occupied...... 239 

Increase, ......... .......        92 

rNumberof  seats, 11,366 

Increase ..      49Z 


TEACHERS. 

lifumber  of  male  teachers  now  emplo3red  in  the  day  schools, 

including  teachers  in  music  and  drawing,  one  each,.... 18 

Number  of  female  teachers, 245 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in   the  day  schools,  including 

drawing  and  music  teachers, 263 

Increase, ... 9 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  schools  for 

young  men, 11 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools 274 


NUMBER  OP  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, 13,320 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year,.... 10,177 

Increase 1 539 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 9*549 

Increase 508 


ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, .  93.8 

Decrease _       .00 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years) .61 

Increase, ,       .02     • 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 343,332 

Increase, 7,478 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, Ii«799 

Increase, 643 

Number  of  truants, 444 

Decrease, -..--.. .        24 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy,.... .  862 

Increase, ...        24 

Number  of  scholars  transferred  to  ungraded  schools 52 

Decrease, 53 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 9.572 

Decrease, 3,253 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, -I0)rrs.  3  m<K 

Decrease, i  month. 
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Enumeration  of  Persons  betwe^  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  Years,  ix 

THE  Month  of  January,  1884.   - 


:.4     5     6     7 

vuB-mvnacm. 

jn.  jn.  JT%,  jn. 


Webster, I    228  SM  198  2S1 

Eaton I     89  98  87  94 

Woostcr 

(Incl.  Annex).     147,  204  209  187 

187,  214  216,  20B 


S'« 


8   9   10   11   12   18   14   15  ToUl  Total  9  S 
yw.  yr».  yr».  yrg.  yre.  jn.   yw.  yrg.  1884.  1888.  g  g 


228  218  226  209  214  201  214  167  2,SB0  2,623  43... 

t  88  108   97   96   81  lOB  108   90  1,129  1,009  ..I  80 

I  ' 
I 

191     190     197     191     184     158     164     198    2,200    2,192..  17 

Dwlght, 187     214     216,    20b|    227     288     299     280     217     201     178     199    2,566    2,601    .  6S 

8Unner '    154     191     187     197     185     208     172     184     182     147     144     145    2,096   2,068  ..I  88 

Wa§Ungton,  ...    277    290    297     29o'    291     311     286    263     290    282     251     271    8,809   8,2n  ..  88 


Woolsey  I  .  I  I 

(Inch  Annex),     188     281     224     245     242     195    262    282     194     219     211     168    2,611    2,^..    86 


ToUl  for  1884.  1265  1464  1418  1449    14S8  1457  1499  1406  1822  1257  1259  1288  16,900  16,280  . .  220 

ToUl  for  1888.  1809  I486  1471  1461    1486  1418  1487  1277  1825  1216  1166   1225  16.280 906 

Total  for  1882.  |  1200  1888  1896  1486    1399  1416  1282  1249  1220  1077  1189   1226  19,874 828 

Total  for  1881.  1089  1888  1859  VfJl^  1867  1279  1269  1128  1144  1096  1126   1031  14.948 651 

ToUl  for  1880.  il67,  1286  1828  136l'  1221  1227  1172  1061  1084  1066  974     939  13,897 427 

11"'  " 

Total  for  1879.  1177  1191  1389  1212    1228  1136  1121  1148  1129  948  999     919  13,470 '..251 

Total  for  1878.  I  1198  1860  1217  1228   1192  1128  1142  1077  1018  667  884     990  18,219 2S5 


These  figures  show  that  while  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  over  the  preceding  year  was 
but  2,  the  increase  in  the  average  number  of  pupils  reg- 
istered is  539- 

Another  evidence  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
practice  reasonable  economy  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
thit  while"  the  yearly  estimate  for  teachers*  salaries  was 
$167,000,  the  amount  actually  spent  was  $164,291.37. 

The  rate  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  all  schools  was  93.8, 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  to  the  whole  number  enumerated  is  .61,  a 
gain  of  .02. 

Only  52. pupils  have  been  transferred  to  ungraded 
schools,  which  is  just  half  the  number  of  last  year.  As 
the  number  of  truancies  "has  increased  it  would  appear 
that,  in  some  schools,  the  principals  have  been  less  prompt 
in  reporting  truants  than  usual. 

Truant  Officer  Sullivan  has  performed  his  duties  regu- 
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larly  and  reports  that  the  streets  have  been  unusually 
free  from  vagrants  during  the  year.  His  report  concern- 
ing special  cases  is  as  follows : 


Number  of  children  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 

Number  promoted  from  same  to  their  own  schools^ .. 

Number  arrested  and  confined  at  request  of  parents, 

Number  arrested  on  the  street  or  at  their  homes  and  taken  to 

school..... -- - 

Number  of  boys  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School, 

Number  of  visits  to  families  with  reference  to  non-attendance 

of  children, 

Number  of  children  found  at  their  homes  not  attending  school. 
Number  of  children  found  in  need  of  clothing, 


170 
121 
123 

127 
IS 

3.046 

135 
21^ 


Mr.  Sullivan  also  reports  that  through  the  aid  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Dwight,  Webster,  Skinner,  and  Fair  St. 
Schools,  those  in  want  of  clothing  were  supplied  and  so 
enabled  to  re-enter  school. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  school 
system  of  New  Haven  for  the  past  20  years.  In  giving 
the  number  of  pupils  the  average  number  registered  is 
taken. 


No.  School 

No.  School 

1 

No. 

Year. 

Houses. 

1 

Rooms. 

'.    Teachers. 

No.  Pupils. 

1866 

1 

20 

84 

96 

4263 

1867 

19 

91 

lOI 

4487 

1868 

19 

109 

124 

5462 

1869 

20 

117 

134 

5664 

1870 

21 

121 

148 

5818 

1871 

22 

125 

155    i 

6060 

1872 

25 

150 

182 

7101 

1873 

24 

155 

189 

7208 

1874 

26 

159 

194 

7532 

1875 

25 

163 

200 

7595 

1876 

24 

158 

199 

7428 

1877 

24 

165 

204 

7866 

1878 

26 

169 

206    • 

7890 

1879 

25 

174 

214 

8165 

1880 

26 

184 

225 

8356 

1881 

29 

192 

230    i 

8879 

1882 

34 

203 

252 

9392 

1883 

36 

217 

261 

9638 

1884 

37 

239 

263 

10177 

24 
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As  a  proper  accompaniment  of  the  above  table  the  fol- 
lowing summary  is  given.  It  is  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  current  annual  expenses  of  the  schools  and  the 
cost  per  scholar  as  based  on  the  average  number  reg- 
istered, from  1870  to  iSoiinclusive. 

Also  an  approximate  Sl  ♦^ement  of  the  expenses  for 
building  and  improvements  o    School  Property. 


Ybars. 

Ordinary 

Bxpeasea. 

Avenge  Number 
Registered. 

» 

*  Cost  per 
Scholar. 

Expenses  for 
Building  and  Im- 

provements  on 
School  Property. 

1870 

1115,736.26 

5818 

I19.89 

•13.734.78 

1871 

117,998.08 

6060 

19.47 

28,66648 

1872 

134.874.63 

7I0I 

18.99 

118,074.03 

1873 

i45.IOO.3i 

7208 

20.13 

33.119.60 

1874 

159.930.07 

7532 

21.23 

55.405.05 

1875 

165,333.31 

7595 

21.77 

2,332.37 

1876 

162,045.35 

7428 

21.81 

6.839.41 

1877 

176.779.12 

7866 

22.51 

29,637.26 

1878 

173.059.27 

7890 

21.93 

28,427.66 

1879 

165,270.19 

8165 

20.94 

3.703.88 

1880 

164,019.33 

8356 

19.03 

27,874.29 

1881 

175.678.36 

8879 

19.79 

17,965.60 

i88a 

182,605.83 

9393 

19.44 

21.987.57 

1883 

202,360.13 

9638 

21.00 

58.683.57 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  What  becomes  of  the 
graduates  of  our  grammar  schools?"  A  few  go  to  the 
High  School,  but  many  who  reach  No.  12  finish  their 
education  there,  as  far  as  school  is  concerned.  While  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  public  school  furnishes  a 
good  preparation  for  any  calling,  there  are  some  who 
incline  to  the  contrary  idea.  The  following  statement, 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  principals  of  the  grammar 
schools,  is  interesting  as  showing  how  pupils  pass  from 
the  upper  grades  of  the  common  schools  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  those  engaged  in  all  the  various  industrial  and 
professional  pursuits.  This  statement  accounts  for  most 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attended  No.  12  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  from  1870  to  1875. 
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Boys, 


<}lerk8  and  Book-keepers,. ......  175 

JAerchants 19 

Musicians, 8 

Druggists . , 10 

Mechanics,  ..w 39 

Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors,..     5 

Draughtsmen, 2 

Physicians, 8 

Telegraphers  and  Telephoners, ...     6 

'Graduates  of  Yale, 8 

Machinists, 9 

Students  at  Yale, 21 

Printers, ,  15 

-Chemists, 2 

Theological  Students, 5 

Agents 7 

Stenographer i 

Teachers, *.. 6 

Farmers, 7 

Students, , 23 

Xaborers, ...  17 

In  the  High  School, 28 

Manufacturers, 14 

Photographers, - 3 

Lawyer, M  \ 

Rail  Road  Employees, 2 

Sailors 3 


Clergymen, . .........  4 

Post  Office  Clerks, 3 

Superintendents, 3 

Joiners  and  Carpenters, 10 

Engraver, i 

Grocers, zo 

Pattern  Maker, i 

Architects 2 

Harness  Maker, i 

Mason  Builders, 3 

Milk  Dealer, i 

Tailor, x 

Bakers, 2 

Livery  Men, 2 

Reporter, i 

Dentists, 3 

Hotel  Keeper. x 

Carriage  Makers 2 

Barber, x 

Broker x. 

Plumbers, 4 

U.  S.  Navy x 

Bank  President, i 

Bank  Teller x 

Sportsman i 

Deceased, 28 


GirU, 


Married,  ... ... ........226 

At  Home, --145 

Teachers, 89 

Shop  Hands, 18 

listers  of  Mercy, ,.    3 

Book-keepers, 18 

Music  Teachers, 4 

Clerks, 41 

Copyist,.,...... I 

Dress  Makers 37 


Milliners 4 

Photographer, i 

Artist, -     I 

Studying  Art, i 

Students 9 

Tailoress i 

Electrotyper, x 

Graduates  of  College, ........     2 

In  the  High  School, 25 

Deceased, 34 


SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The  pressure  for  room  which  had  been  felt  in  several 
sub-districts  prior  to  the  past  year  was  completely  met 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  Edwards  St.  and  Winchester 
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Schools,  and  the  completion  of  the  Welch  School,  whicb 
was  ready  for  occupancy  on  March  ist,  1884. 

The  Edwards  St.  house  in  its  improved  condition  has 
eight  well  lighted  rooms,  and  has  ample  accommodations 
in  the  way  of  stairs,  cloak  rooms,  etc.  More  than  one 
hundred  children  who  have  hitherto  attended  the  HamiU 
ton  School,  but  who  reside  in  the  Skinner  district,  were 
transferred  to  Edwards  St.  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
term,  leaving  only  one  room  unoccupied,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  filled  the  coming  term. 

The  four  rooms  added  to  the  Winchester  building  are 
all  occupied,  and  several  of  the  lower  rooms  were  over- 
flowing with  little  children  during  the  past  term,  showing- 
that  steps  will  soon  have  to  be  taken  looking. to  addi* 
tional  accommodations  in  that  district.  More  rooms 
could  possibly  be  rented  in  the  Ooffe  St.  building,  but 
that  would  not  meet  the  emergency,  as  the  pressure 
seems  to  be  in  that  section  of  the  district  nearer  Win- 
chester's factorv. 

The  rooms  in  the  new  Orchard  St.  School  have  all 
been  occupied,  and  were  neanij^full  during  the  last  term» 
while  the  D wight  School  has  been  less  crowded  thaa 
formerly. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum  have 
shown  commendable  judgment  in  erecting  a  commodious 
burldrng  of  four  rooms  exclusively  for  school  purposes- 
This  building,  which  is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  early 
next  term,  will  be  an  important  aid  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  that  unfortunate  class  .of  children  which 
is  deprived  of  the  beneficent  influences  of  home. 

The  completion  of  the  Welch  School  marks  a  new  era 
in  school  architecture,  and  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  a 
model  wJien  other  buildings  are.  needed.  The  building 
is  severely  plain  inside  and  out,  but  a  generous  outlay 
has  been  made  in  securing  well  proportioned  school 
rooms,  and  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  pure  air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  ordi- 
nary demands  at  all  seasons.  As  far  as  these  appliances 
could  be  tested,  in  the  few  months  during    which   the 
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building  has  been  used  for  school  purposes,  it  would 
seem  that  the  method  employed,  both  in  its  design  and 
execution,  may  be  pronounced  a  triumphant  success^ 
The  architect,  Mr.  L.  W.  Robinson,  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  plan,  as  outlined  in 
the  last  Annual  Report,  has  been  carried  out.  Such  a 
building  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  a  few  dark  and 
unwholesome|schooUhouses,  which  cannot  all  be  renovated 
at  once,  but  which  an  improved  public  sentiment  will  sus- 
tain the  Board  in  replacing  at  no  distant  day,  with  accom- 
modations where  the  health  conditions  are  equal  to  the 
best. 

Eight  rooms  in  the  Welch  School  have  been  filled,  the 
pupils  being  drawn  from  seven  different  schools,  and  the 
Webster,  Washington,  and  Wooster  districts  are  thus 
afforded  such  relief  as  to  prevent  overcrowding  tor  at 
least  some  months  to  come. 

It  was  hoped  that  pupils  who  have  hitherto  attended 
Fair  St.  could  be  provided  for  at  the  Welch  and  Wooster 
Schools,  and,  this  being  done,  the  Fair  St.  building  could 
be  assigned  to  ungraded  classes ;  but  this  was  found  to  be 
impossible  without  crowding  other  schools,'  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  the  attic  rooms  can  be  left  unoccupied. 
Did  the  Board  feel  warranted  in  going  forward  in  the  line 
of  more  improvements,  the  Webster  School-house  pre- 
sents a  pressing  claim  for  attention.  The  building  itself  is 
so  well  preserved,  and  has  been  so  well  cared  for,  that  it 
has  been  easy  to  allow  it  to  stand  from  year  to  year  while 
more  rapidly  growing  sections  of  the  city  have  received 
the  attention  of  the  Building  Committee;  but  the  archi- 
tectural defects  of  the  structure  are  so  radical,  and  the 
conditions  for  successful  teaching  are  so  poor,  relatively, 
as  to  give  the  tax  payers  of  that  district  ground  for  com- 
plaint. The  charge  that  the  eye-sight  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  in  certain  rooms,  has  been  permanently  injured  is 
well  authenticated ;  moreover,  fresh  air,  that  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  vigorous  mental  life,  struggles  into  certain 
rooms  with  difficulty  and  only  in  homoeopathic  quanti- 
ties.    During  the  three   months  of  perpetual  fog  and 
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cloud  which  characterized  the  winter  term,  a  pall  hung* 
over  those  rooms  sombre  enough  to  cloud  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  most  ardent  teacher. 

While  regarding  the  claims  of  the  Webster  district  for 
better  accommodations  as  most  pressing,  a  word  concern- 
ing the  cramped  condition  of  the  High  School  may  be 
timely  and  not  wholly  out  of  place. 

Much  of  the  value  of  what  is  expended  in  the  teaching 
of  Natural  Science  is  lost  because  of  the  utter  lack  of 
suitable  accommodations  for  this  branch.  It  appears 
that  when  the  High  School  building  was  erected  no 
special  provision  was  made  for  this  department.  In  the 
cities  of  Boston,  Providence,  New  Bedford,  Nashua, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Hartford  we  find  lecture 
rooms  for  the  giving  of  lessons  and  experiments,  and 
laboratories  so  arranged  and  appointed  that  a  whole 
class  in  chemistry  can  have  individual  practice  therein. 
But  in  New  Haven,  all  the  work  of  teaching  and  experi- 
ment in  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  is  done  in 
•one  room  and  at  one  table.  In  my  first  Annual  Report, 
after  calling  attention  to  this  defect,  and  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  department  of  High  School  work,  the  fol- 
lowing language  was  used  :  **  I  consider  it  desirable  that 
more  space  in  the  High  School  be  assigned  to  this 
department,  so  that  a  larger  number  of  pupils  can  have 
laboratory  practice.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the 
instructor  be  furnished  an  assistant  at  a  small  salary,  who, 
in  the  care  of  apparatus  and  personal  attention  to  stu* 
<lents  could  save  the  time  of  the  head  instructor  for 
lectures  and  class  work.** 

The  Alumni  Association  took  notice  of  this  lack  ot 
laboratory  space  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  and  passed  a 
resolution  appealing  to  the  Board  to  find  a  remedy.  The 
teaching  of  Botany  could  also  be  made  more  efficient 
were  it  possible  to  have  a  room  furnished  with  tables 
and  other  conveniences.  The  successful  handling  of 
any  branch  of  Natural  Science  requires  the  exercise  of 
time  and  patience  in  original  investigation.  The  facts 
cnay  be  taught  as  a  theory,  but  are  of  little  value  unless 
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the  learner  explores  for  himself.  It  is' really  the  habit  of 
independent  inquiry,  which  the  truly  scientific  method 
is  suited  to  impart,  that  is  of  life-long  value  to  the  stu- 
dent. Hence  it  is  poor  economy  to  push  this  most 
important  branch  of  instruction,  which  costs  so  much 
already,  into  a  corner,  when  the  same  expenditure,  under 
better  conditions,  would  produce  much  larger  results. 

Should  it^seem  feasible  at  no  distant  day  to  enlarge  the 
High  School  building,  there  are  three  important  ends 
to  be  sought. 

1.  To  provide  the  space  needed  for  proper  work  in 
science  teaching. 

2.  To  furnish  one  or  more  rooms  where  the  subject  ot 
Drawing  can  be  taught  to  advanced  classes  and  where 
models,  casts,  and  other  necessary  materials  can  be  safely 
stored. 

3.  To  secure  more  ample  means  ot  egress  from  the 
upper  hall,  so  as  to  remove  all  possibility  of  danger  when- 
ever large  gatherings  are  held. 

TEACHERS. 

The  resources  oi  the  Training  School  have  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred 
during  the  year.  As  several  of  the  resignations  were 
those  of  our  most  experienced  and  valued  teachers,  the 
task  of  supplying  their  places  has  been  particularly  diffi- 
cult. Those  who  have  withdrawn  since  Sept.  ist,  1883, 
are  as  follows : 

Miss  H.  Josie  Hewson,  No.  2,  Davenport  Avenue. 
Miss  Mary  C.  Durrie,  No.  7.  Eaton. 
Miss  Ellen  A.  Gower,  No.  4,  Eaton. 
Miss  Mary  F.  Frisbie,  No.  4^,  Eaton. 
Miss  H.  Estella  Scrimgeour,  No.  i,  Woodward. 
Mrs.  Nettie  M.  Langley,  No.  2,  German  English. 
Miss  Carrie  L.  Minor,  No.  3,  N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum. 
Miss  Fannie  M.  Ullman,  No.  7,  Dixwell  Avenue. 
Mr.    Larkin  A.  Cooper.  No.  3,  Goffe  Street. 
Mrs.  Jennie  £.  Crittenden,  No.  11,  Washington. 
Miss  Lizzie  D.  Baird,  No.  4.  Hallock  Street. 
Miss  Ida  £.  Bushnell,  No.  12,  Woolsey. 
Miss  Fannie  L.  Rice,  No,  4,  Ferry  Street. 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Norman,  No.  6,  Winchester. 
Miss  Mabel  C.  Willard,  No.  2,  Ferry  Street. 
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The  loss  to  the  district,  in  the  case  of  many  of  these 
teachers,  is  severe,  as  they  were  not  only  experienced  but 
they  had  zealously  studied  their  art,  and  were  conscien* 
tious  in  all  their  methods.  Such  was  particularly  the  case 
with  Miss  Rice,  who  kept  a  model  school-room  at  Ferry 
Street,  and  during  a  short  term  of  substituting  in  the 
High  School  caused  surprise  by  her  superior  work.  Miss 
Ullman  also  has  always  been  untiring  in  her  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  her  chosen  work  and  was  unusually  success- 
ful. Mrs,  Crittenden  and  Miss  Durrie  by  their  more 
extended  service  and  riper  qualities  are  deserving  of 
special  mention. 

The  opening  of  two  new  rooms  in  Winchester,  one 
room  at  Edwards  Street,  and  one  at  GofFe  Street,  to- 
gether with  the  resignations  cited  above,  has  called  for 
the  appointment  of  twenty  teachers.  These  places  have 
all  been  filled,  with  three  -exceptions,  by  promotion,  and 
the  appointment  of  young  teachers  from  the  Training 
School.  Room  No.  12,  Winchester,  has  been  filled  by 
Miss  Mary  L.  Daniels,  who  was  educated  in  our  High 
School  and  at  Vassar  College,  and  had  taught  two  years 
successfully  in  the  West.  No.  3,  New  Haven  Orphan 
Asylum,  will  be  well  cared  for  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Mason, 
who  has  taught  for  several  years  with  marked  success  in 
this  city  ;  and  No.  7,  Dixwell  Ave.,  is  equally  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  teacher,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Woodward,  who  has  also 
rendered  valuable  service  in  years  past.  A  compari- 
son of  the  published  list  with  that  of  last  year  will  show 
the  various  promotions  and  changes  that  have  been 
made. 

The  opening  of  the  Welch  School,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Training  Department,  called  for  the  selection 
of  a  person  of  large  experience  and  unquestioned  profes- 
sional skill  to  assume  charge  of  the  training,  and  to  act  as 
principal  of  the  school.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  teacher 
was  found  in  the  person  of  Miss  E.  M.  Reed,  who  had 
been  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  New  Hampshire.  Miss  Reed  came  to  New 
Haven  on  Feb.  ist,  and,  on  March  ist,  began  work  in  the 
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new  building.  The  Welch  School,  as  now  organized,  has 
«ight  rooms  filled  with  pupils,  and  about  thirty  young 
ladies  under  training  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Wilcox,  who  has  conducted  the  Fair  Street 
School  successfully  for  some  years,  and  Miss  Virginia 
Fogle,  who  has  given  the  training  department  one  year  of 
most  valuable  service,  are  both  appointed  as  assistants  to 
the  principal,  in  the  work  of  managing  and  teaching. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  principal  at  the  Winchester 
School  two  years  since,  there  has  been  rapid  growth  in 
numbers,  and  a  marked  appreciation  by  the  people,  of  the 
advantages  accruing  to  that  district.  Mr.  Isaac  Thomas, 
of  New  Haven,  has  been  selected  by  the  Board  as  being 
well  fitted,  both  by  education  and  experience,  to  serve  as 
principal  of  the  district.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  and,  with  fifteen  years*  experience  in  all 
grades  of  teaching,  can  hardly  fail  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  position. 

Miss  Nellie  B.  Morse,  for  the  past  fourteen  years  a  much 
valued  teacher  in  the  Fair  Haven  district,  passed  from 
-earth  on  Sept.  8th,  1883,  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in 
Southbridge,  Mass.  Failing  health  had  compelled  her  to 
retire  from  school  work  in  April,  1883,  ^"^  the  fears 
entertained  by  her  fellow  teachers,  concerning  her  at  the 
time  of  her  withdrawal,  were  fully  realized.  Her  princi- 
pal, Mr.  Mark  Pitman,  speaks  concerning  her  work  as 
follows :  **  Miss  Morse  had  more  of  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  disposition  that  contribute  to  success,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  work,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  teachers. 
Possessed  of  a  kind  heart  and  of  much  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, she  always  appreciated  whatever  was  worthy  in  the 
character  of  her  pupils,  and  did  not  fail  to  find  some  good 
in  the  worst  disposition  with  which  she  had  to  deal.  Apt 
to  teach,  earnest  and  ambitious,  the  twofold  aim  to  which 
her  efforts  were  directed  with  unfailing  constancy  and 
zeal,  was  the  advancement  of  her  pupils  in  their  studies, 
and  the  development  and  cultivation  of  whatever  tended 
10  growth  in  manly  and  womanly  character." 
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PRIMARY  TEACHING. 

This  department  of  our  school  system  presents  at  the 
present  time  much  that  is  gratifying  and  promising.  The 
past  five  years  have  witnessed  a  steady  movement  toward 
more  natural  and  intelligent  methods,  and  the  next  five 
years  cannot  fail  of  seeing  a  still  better  adaptation  of 
these  methods  and  their  universal  acceptance.  In  all 
higher  grades  of  instruction  it  is  perhaps  of  first  import- 
ance to  the  teacher  that  he  possess  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  Broad  and  accurate 
scholarship  is  also  essential  to  those  who  would  hold  up 
the  proper  objects  of  study  to  beginners  in  learning. 
But  there  is  another  qualification  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence to  the  teacher  of  little  children,  and  that  is  the 
power  of  insight,  and  a  quick  apprehension  of  the  ele- 
ments which  naturally  enter  into  child  life.  It  is  almost 
another  sense.  Some  possess  it  by  nature,  and  are  easily^ 
successful  in  meeting  children  upon  their  own  plane,  in 
gaining  their  fullest  confidence,  in  calling  forth  their  best 
efforts,  and  in  helping  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  a  use- 
.  ful  and  honorable  life.  There  is  another  class,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  first,  consist- 
ing of  those  who  are  not  endowed  with  this  great  power, 
and  who  have  to  labor  long  and  patiently  to  acquire  it.  If 
they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  this  gift  of  divination,  they 
are  at  once  and  forever  machine  teachers,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  their  redemption.  To  those  who  feel  their  need, 
and  who  make  the  child  himself  the  object  of  their  most 
diligent  study,  the  recipient  of  their  tenderest  sympathy^ 
there  is  ever  opening  a  future  of  the  most  complete  and 
satisfying  success. 

Here  then  is  the  true  test  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  is  likely  to  be  done  of  real  efficient  work,  by  the 
one  hundred  and  more  primary  teachers  in  this  city.  Ga 
and  apply  the  test  to  them  and  note  the  result.  The 
majority,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  are  on  high  ground. 
These  are  free.  They  are  artists  because  they  have 
learned  that  art  springs  from  the  soul  and  works  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love.      They  look   upon  each  individual 
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child  as  a  fit  object  for  their  profound  study  and  warm 
interest.  If  some  cannot  yet  meet  this  test  it  is  because 
the  scales  have  not  fallen  from  their  eyes.  They  be- 
lieve, but  do  not  yet  see.  Their  success  is  only  partial, 
and  the  contrast  between  their  results  and  those  seen  in 
other  quarters  is  painful.  I  am  sure  no  one  can  be 
found  among  us,  who  would  not  agree  with  the  statement 
of  Horace  Grknt  of  England,  once  a  thoughtful  educator, 
that,  "  If  a  boy  was  merely  a  ruler  and  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  teacher,  little  would  be 
required ;  but  he  is  a  complicated  thing,  all  whose  facul- 
ties we  are  bound  to  train,  whose  whole  being  we  are 
bound  to  elevate  to  the  utmost  of  our  means.** 

As  character  is  the  end  of  all  training,  it  is  also  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  and  the  force  of  what  1  have  alreadyjsaid 
is  here  clearly  seen,  for  the  beginnings  of  a  good  charac- 
ter do  not  start  from  lessons  learned  in  number,  form  or 
language,  but  rather  in  the  cultivation  of  the  will,  in  the 
exercise  of  self-control,  and  the  formation  of  correct 
habits  of  seeing,  feeling  and  acting.  The  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  teacher  are  of  more  account  than  the  matter 
taught.  But  as  the  intelligent  mother  deals  gently  and 
patiently  with  her  child  because  she  understands  him, 
and  instinctively  studies  his  moods  that  she  may  under- 
stand him  better,  so  the  teacher  possessing  true  insight 
will  not  only  control  wisely,  but  will  adapt  his  teaching 
to  that  mind  which  he  understands.  Hence  the  true 
science  of  primary  education  is  based  on  psychology, 
and  in  all  our  manipulations  and  methods  we  must  take 
little  for  granted  and  work  inductively  and  slowly.  Cut 
and  dried  schemes  of  study  for  the  lower  grades  are  at  a 
discount.  There  must  be  few  limitations  and  restrictions, 
and  no  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  teacher,  except 
that  he  "  study  the  child,'*  and  help  nature  to  do  her 
work  in  a  normal  way.  If  our  training  schools  do  not,  in 
future,  inspire  that  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  which  seeks 
the  art  of  skillful  adaptation,  rather  than  a  servile  adher- 
ence to  captivating  methods,  then  their  existence  had 
better  be  of  short  duration. 
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Regarding  the  present  status  of  primary  teaching  in 
New  Haven  it  may  be  said  that  our  best  teachers  have 
pretty  thoroughly  reversed  the  order  of  ideas  held  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  graded  system.  Instead  of  restraint, 
the  first  thing  sought  for  is  naturalness  and  freedom.  In 
the  place  of  that  unnatural  barrier  of  silence,  once  so 
often  erected  between  teacher  and  pupils,  the  conversa- 
tional element  is  cultivated  with  assiduous  care,  the  little 
ones  are  encouraged  to  talk  freely  about  everything  in 
which  they  are  interested,  for  how  else  can  the  teacher 
know  them,  and  show  herself  their  friend  except  by  the 
freest  interchange  of  feeling,  until  they  talk  as  freely  and 
unconsciously  as  they  breathe.  Sitting  in  position  for 
long  periods  is  dispensed  with,  and  standing,  or  even 
moving  from  one's  seat  is  not  so  serious  an  offence  as  to 
call  for  reprimand.  Instead  of  long,  lifeless  lessons  in 
reading,  spelling  and  counting,  we  have  brief,  well  pre- 
pared exercises  given  with  vivacity,  and  continued  only 
so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  class  is  retained.  Pictures 
and  toys,  which  are  the. birthright  of  all  well-bred  chil- 
dren, and  which  always  brighten  the  eyes  and  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  less  fortunate,  are  heartily  welcomed, 
and  are  made  efficient  aids  to  the  teaching.  Every  beau- 
tiful or  interesting  thing  which  the  teacher  can  furnish,  or 
which  the  pupils  can  contribute,  is  added  to  the  collection 
of  objects  about  which  the  children  are  led,  by  appropri- 
ate steps,  to  read  and  write,  and  which  are  used  in  de- 
veloping ideas  of  number.  Slate  and  pencil  find  almost 
constant  use  in  writing  and  drawing.  There  is  no  hum- 
drum, but  always  cheerful  activity.  The  teacher  carries 
repose  on  her  countenance,  for  she  knows  just  what  she 
is  going  to  do  next.  The  standard  of  teaching  is  not  how 
much,  but  how  welL 

The  standard  of  discipline  is  not  to  show  how  well  the 
teacher  controls  her  pupils,  but  to  show  how  thoroughlj^ 
they  control  themselves  under  her  guidance.  The  test 
of  their  attainments  as  they  pass  to  a  higher  grade  is  not, 
how  much  have  they  read,  but  how  much  do  they  think 
while  reading,  and  what  habits  of  voice  and  expression 
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tiave  been  induced.  And  can  any  test,  at  any  stage  of 
oae's  education,  be  more  pertinent  than  this?  Is  it  not  the 
habit  of  mind  which  ^determines  the  efficiency  of  all 
effort?  How  important  that  none  but  good  habits  be 
allowed  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  plastic  mind  of  the 
child,  as  he  passes  through  the  several  grades  of  instruc- 
tion and  training. 

I  have  thus  indicated  some  features  which  are  espe- 
•cially  seen  in  our  elementary  teaching;  but  the  same 
spirit  and  purpose  underlie  the  best  service  in  all  grades. 
It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  industrial  and  self-direc- 
tive elements  in  a  child  which  can  be  either  smothered  or 
developed.  The  mind  will  not  be  healthy  unless  the 
muscles  can  find  something  to  do;  the  disposition  and 
<:haracter  will  be  wrecked  unless  self-control  is  carefully 
fostered.  The  occupations  and  self-governing  tendencies 
of  the  Kindergarten  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  find 
a  place  in  our  primary  schools,  and  more  study  must 
be  given  to  the  great  science  underlying  this  work. 
Through  the  benevolence  of  several  ladies,  a  free  Kinder- 
garten for  poor  children  was  opened  at  64  William  Street 
early  in  January.  Miss  Brooks,  who  has  charge  of  this 
enterprise  was  induced  to  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  to 
our  primary  teachers  on  the  genius  and  methods  of 
Kindergarten  training.  These  lectures,  with  the  visits 
which  many  have  made  to  her  Kindergarten,  have  awak- 
ened considerable  interest  in  the  teachings  of  Froebel, 
and,  as  the  Committee  on  Schools  is  in  favor  of  giving 
some  prominence  to  this  subject  in  the  Training  School, 
there  is  certainly  hope  that  we  may  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  this  particular. 

An  extract  from  a  report  furnished  by  the  Principal  of 
Skinner  School  is  here  given  as  bearing  on  the  practical 
results  in  primary  grades.  Mr.  French  says:  "  The  *  sen- 
tence method '  has  been  tried  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
great  success.  Teachers  have  taken  great  pains  to  obtain 
an  intelligent  idea  of  the  method,  so  as  to  use  it  logically, 
and  not  as  a  mere  experiment.  Aiming  at  natural  expres- 
sion, they  have  secured  it,  as  well  as  prompt  recognition 
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of  the  words  to  be  taught.  The  interest  of  the  pupils 
does  not  flag,  and  in  one  room  I  noticed  that  in  six  weeks 
a  bright  class  of  beginners  had  thoroughly  acquired  a 
vocabulary  of  thirty-five  words.  I  think  all  the  pupils 
who  entered  school  this  spring  have  been  trained  to  take 
in  the  thought  with  the  eye;  and  I  have  not  seen  them 
moving  their  lips,  as  formerly,  as  if  to  use  their  ears  as  an 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  a  sentence.  In  the  second 
and  third  grades,  teachers  have  labored  with  their  groups 
to  secure  intelligent  ideas  of  words.  It  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  we  have  erred  in  not  paying  more  attention  to 
phonics,  by  which  pupils  might  acquire  a  key  to  all  words, 
and  secure  a  larger  vocabulary  with  more  certainty.  My 
observation  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  reading  should  be 
conquered  in  the  first  three  years,,  so  that  afterwards 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  calling  new  words. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  spelling, 
and  some  teachers  in  the  upper  grades  have  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  existing  ignorance  of  familiar  words. 
They  have  accordingly  insisted  more  than  ever  upon 
practice  in  writing  the  words  in  sentences.  This  has 
added  to  the  interest  in  the  subject  and  created  an  emula- 
tion among  the  pupils  to  conquer  a  certain  number  of 
words  every  week,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  them  avail- 
able. In  the  four  lower  grades  we  have  used  *  Parker's 
tract  on  spelling'  with  reasonable  success.  The  work  in 
number  has  been  continued  by  the  objective  method. 
Teachers  have  shown  a  desire  to  introduce  a  great 
variety  of  objects  so  as  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculty 
in  this  connection.  Objects  of  different  colors,  leaves, 
samples  of  vines,  kinds  of  cloth,  minerals,  etc.,  have  all 
found  their  place  at  the  number  tables.  We  have  aimed 
to  use  no  numbers  above  ten  thousand,  in  any  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  In  all  the  grades  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  the  examples  practical,  and  to  bring  the 
work  of  e very-day  life  into  the  school-room. 

The  work  in  Geography  has  shown  a  very  marked 
improvement.  Teachers  have  emancipated  themselves 
from   the  use  of   the   text-book  during  recitations,  and 
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teach  almost  entirely  by  topics.  Suggestive  questions 
are  given  for  investigation,  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  in- 
quiry has  grown  up  in  all  the  rooms.  All  my  own  text- 
books on  this  subject  have  been  in  constant  demand,  and 
some  teachers  have  purchased  different  books  to  place 
upon  their  desks  for  use  of  the  pupils.  They  have  taken 
great  pleasure,  in  one  or  two  rooms,  in  collecting  a  cabi- 
net of  different  productions,  illustrative  of  sections  which 
they  were  studying." 

Mr.  L.  L.  Camp  of  the  Dwight  School  also  says: 
**  My  teachers  have  never  done  better  work.  Several 
of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  rooms  have  improved 
their  methods  of  instruction  and  of  interesting  the  chil- 
dren, by  object  teaching  and  Kindergarten  methods  which 
has  added  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  their  work.  At  the 
Orchard  St.  School,  we  have  been  able  to  see  and  to  prove 
how  much  more  and  better  work  can  bfe  done  when  a 
teacher  has  but  forty  pupils,  than  when  crowded  with 
fifty-five  or  sixty  pupils.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  my  dis- 
trict have  read  many  educational  works  during  the  year, 
and  have  put  in  practice  whatever  they  found  that  was 
good.  They  deserve  much  credit  for  introducing  new 
and  improved  methods  of  teaching.  Still,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  while  oral  and  object  teaching  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  interesting  and  instructing  many 
classes,  yet  there  are  certain  things,  like  the  tables  in 
Arithmetic,  certain  events  and  dates  in  History  around 
which  cluster  all  the  rest,  and  Certain  subjects  and  topics 
in  Geography  and  Grammar,  that  must  be  thoroughly 
learned, — committed  to  memory — drilled  into  the  mind 
so  they  never  can  be  forgotten,  in  order  to  have  sure, 
quick  and  accurate  scholars,  and  to  make  the  school 
education  practical  for  after  life." 

THE   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  steadily  growing  in  popular  favor 
as  an  essential  feature  of  our  school  system,  and  its  repu- 
tation for  sound  scholarship  is  becoming  better  estab- 
lished year  by  year.     There  is  much  to  be  said  concern- 
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ing  the  value  of  the  secondary  education  as  related  to  the 
social  progress  and  material  prosperity  of  any  com- 
munity, but  the  number  of  those  who  question  the  wis- 
dom of  taxing  property  for  the  support  of  such  education 
is  gradually  lessening,  and  little  necessity  for  argument 
remains.  Not  only  has  intelligence  in  'a  community 
come  to  have  a  greater  market  value  than  formerly,  and 
its  relation  to  property  become  better  understood,  but 
the  higher  education  is  seen  to  prepare  men  for  those 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  an  adequate  grasp  of  which 
requires  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  three 
R*s.  Freedom  and  equality  could  not  justly  be  said  to- 
exist  in  our  nation,  were  it  not  possible  for  the  sons  of 
the  poor  to  reach  the  highest  grades  of  citizenship,  and 
even  to  attain  the  loftiest  stations  of  honor  and  trust. 
We  never  weary  of  boasting  that  such  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  and  point  with  pride  to  illustrious  examples 
of  men  who  rose  from  lowly  estate  to  the  highest  official 
stations.  As  the  nation  grows  older,  social  obligations 
become  mor6  complex,  more  knowledge  is  required  of 
the  legislator,  and  even  to  vote  intelligently  calls  for  wis- 
dom which  only  the  few  possess.  But  even  the  directive 
intelligence  needed  for  the  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial operations  of  to-day  must  spring  from  a  well 
arranged  course  of  practical  education.  What  so-called 
self-made  men  could  do  in  the  last  generation  is  beyond 
their  reach  to-day.  Steam  and  electricity  have  become 
more  potent  than  muscle,  or  even  than  brain,  if  untrained. 
Never  before  was  it  so  true  that  **  knowledge  is  power/* 
It  is  more  than  power.  It  is  skill  in  labor;  it  is  content- 
ment at  home,  and  respectability  abroad. 

Capital  is  usually  yoked  with  superior  intelligence,  and 
be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  the  capitalist  that  the  assaults 
upon  the  free  high  school  seldom  come  from  him.  He 
knows  the  value  of  intelligent  labor.  He  sees  his  prop- 
erty made  more  valuable,  according  as  the  educational 
advantages  of  a  town  or  city  meet  the  approval  of  those 
seeking  a  place  of  residence. 

Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
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Board  of  Education,  in  an  address  before  the  High 
School  Alumni  Association  of  this  city,  last  spring,  made 
these  pertinent  remarks  concerning  the  function  of  the 
free  high  school : 

1.  It  is  a  goal — important  and  attractive — whose  attainment  demands  dili- 
gence and  punctuality.  There  is  displayed  in  full  sight  the  larger  rewards  of 
faithful  study,  the  promise  of  more  varied  intellectual  activity  and  growth. 
I  am  sorry  that  our  schools  do  not,  in  any  definite  way,  give  assurance  of  a 
corresponding  and  attendant  physical  improvement.  In  some  quarters  we 
furnish  fresh  air  and  a  little  orderly  relaxation  ;  but  this  is  not  universal. 
The  time  must  come  when  physical  as  well  as  mental  growth  will  be  the  aim 
of  education.  This  will  include  the  skilful  and  extended  use  of  the  physical 
powers,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physical  forces. 

2.  The  high  school  fills  another  important  place  in  the  system  of  public 
schools  ;  it  furnishes  educated  teachers.  Additional  and  special  training  is 
necessary,  and  you  have  wisely  opened  the  doors  of  a  training  school.  The 
broader  the  culture,  the  better  will  be  the  direction  and  guidance  of  our 
children.  Educated  teachers  have  something  more  than  the  dull  routine  of 
the  day  to  offer.  They  can  open  to  the  youngest  the  vast  world  of  interest 
which  lies  in  every  direction.  They  have  more  aptitude— mental  and  moral — 
because  they  are  trained  in  right  ways  of  thinking.  They  are  worth  more 
pecuniarily  because  they  can  easily  do  more  ;  their  influence  for  good  is 
enhanced  beyond  measure.  I  cannot  view  such  a  school  for  teachers  with- 
out hoping  and  believing  that  your  influence  will  swell  in  waves  of  constantly 
enlarging  circumference.  There  are  but  few  high  schools  in  our  State,  and 
the  establishment  of  new  ones  is  met  by  the  ghosts  of  the  past,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy and  apathy  of  the  present.  There  is,  however,  a  constant  and  measura- 
bly successful  struggle  in  every  quarter  toward  larger  advantages  for  our 
children— toward  systematic  gradation  and  advancement.  More  than  200 
district  schools  have  introduced  one  or  more  of  the  higher  branches ;  and 
testimony  satisfies  us  that  these  schools  and  all  neighboring  schools  are 
benefited. 

3.  The  high  school  constantly  tests  the  work  done  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  superintendent  can  here  detect  the  faults  which  before  eluded 
his  scrutiny.  Here  is  a  perpetual  index  of  his  system.  The  high  school  has 
moreover  an  independent  value.  The  elementary  schools  cannot  inculcate 
right  principles  of  thinking,  nor  give  that  scientific  training  which  prepares 
for  business  or  for  social  duties.  In  the  high  school  we  deal  with  causes, 
with  principles,  with  classification.  Here  we  point  the  way  to  happy  and 
successful  lives,  prepare  for  good  citizenship,  and  guide  to  right  action  by 
showing  how  to  use  the  acquisitions  of  elementary  schools.  This  is  not 
accomplished  by  preaching,  but  by  good  teaching.  Many  arguments  are 
blown  here  and  there  to  prove  that  education  does  not  diminish  crime,  nor 
suppress  disorder,  nor  relieve  misery,  and  with  mourning  ostentation  educa- 
tion is  pronounced  a  failure.  All  such  argument  is  superfluous.  Nobody 
contends  that  elementary  education  will  accomplish  one  or  the  other.  Read- 
ing and  writing  are  simply  means  to  an  end,  and  really  mechanical  means. 
They  lead  to  something  higher  and  better,  to  wisdom  if  they  are  put  to  good 
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use.  But  simply  sprinkled  over  the  child  they  have  no  cleansing  effect,  the 
inward  spiritual  grace  is  wanting.  The  secondary  instruction  can  direct  to 
just  the  uses  that  are  needed.  It  attempts  to  impress  and  arrange  knowl- 
edge,  to  guide  the  mental  impulses  so  as  to  give  help  in  all  the  common 
work  and  the  critical  periods  of  human  existence. 

You  must  permit  me  to  plead  for  a  liberal  education  wide  enough  and 
long  enough  to  satisfy  varied  capacities  and  tendencies,  and  thorough  enough 
to  command  unqualified  confidence.  The  main  thing  is  to  make  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  school  capable  of  acting  and  thinking  for  themselves. 
The  question  is  not  simply  what  do  they  know,  but  what  can  they  do,  and 
can  they  be  trusted  to  form  their  own  opinions.  The  study  of  language  and 
literature  and  classics  by  themselves  brings  facility  of  speech  which  is  almost 
necessary,  introduces  to  the  thoughts  of  others  in  all  their  abundance  and 
richness.  But  those  thus  equipped  can  simply  retail  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Such  training,  by  itself,  eliminates  all  the  sap  and  juice,  and  leaves  the  re- 
cipient to  go  on  at  a  poor  dying  rate.  It  gives  an  aimless  and  perfunctory 
acquiescence,  or  even  an  appearance  of  solidity  which  passes  for  common 
sense,  and  which  looks  upon  active  buoyant  investigation  as  fanaticism  or 
foolishness.  The  test  of  a  live  school  is,  that  it  communicates  life,  and  it 
cannot  dispense  life  unless  it  has  it.  The  sign  of  possession  is  communica- 
tion. The  school  should  kindle  as  well  as  inform,  and  act  potently  by  im- 
parting vigor  as  well  as  knowledge.  There  is  something  besides  beauty  and 
names  and  forms.  The  school  should  influence  as  well  as  inform,  increase 
powers  as  well  as  increase  words.  The  result  of  such  training  is  that  it 
pierces  the  gloss  of  sham,  and  tears  off  the  coat  of  antiquity  and  authority, 
and  makes  men  and  women  strong  as  well  as  wise. 

It  is  true,  and  may  be  spoken,  that  in  education  we  are  in  many  lines  under 
the  dominion  of  the  forms  of  the  past.  We  learn  what  is  prescribed  and  all 
else  is  proscribed.  We  need  the  impulse  of  active,  intelligent,  honest  and 
fearless  investigation.  This  will  insure  reform  in  politics,  energy  in  busi- 
ness, happiness  in  individual  lives.  To  this  end  we  need  teachers  of  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  who  leave  an  impress  upon  the  imagination,  make 
children  attend,  make  them  interested,  make  them  think,  make  them  investi- 
gate. It  isn't  the  teacher's  sole  business  to  see  that  children  pass  muster,  to 
stuff  and  examine.  They  must  furnish  food  and  not  luggage.  They  should 
teach,  and  not  stamp  unfertilizing  opinions  and  dead  facts  into  plastic  souls. 
Children  know  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  large  knowledge, 
earnest  and  dignified  interest,  and  strenuous  energy.  There  is  no  limit  to 
such  power.  Our  high  schools  command  and  retain  the  best  teaching  talent 
in  the  country,  and  this  gives  promise  of  influence  and  advancement.  Sci< 
ence  is  most  important  to  this  vital  training.  There  may  be  a  dead  teaching 
of  science,  but  with  apparatus  and  laboratory,  with  the  full  equipment  which 
is  within  reach,  and  with  sufficient  time,  scientific  training  stimulates  and 
concentrates  activity,  supplements  experience,  makes  truth  the  result  of 
investigation.  Many  a  boy  and  girl  must  work,  and  with  much  toil  and  sacri- 
fice often  an  education  is  sought.  It  should  point  the  way,  give  activity  and 
accuracy  of  mind,  the  power  to  profit  by  experience,  habits  of  close  observa- 
tion and  quick  apprehension.  These  are  intellectual  habits  of  priceless 
value.  This  is  the  fitting  close  of  a  common  school  and  a  higher  education  ; 
this  will  introduce  to  business  and  social  duties  and  individual  usefulness. 
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At  the  same  meeting  a  report  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  L.  Fox,  which  contained,  among  other  things, 
statements  that  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  the  grad- 
uates of  our  High  School  are  not  educated  **  out  of  life," 
as  some  have  chosen  to  affirm.  Mr.  Fox  said  concerning 
the  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  graduates  of  the  High 
School:  "  Therei  are  among  the  living  graduates  re- 
corded in  the  catalogue  issued  last  fall  about  150  men. 
The  present  occupations  and  positions  in  life  of  136  are 
known.  Of  these  I  can  mention  only  six  who  are  not 
now  engaged  in  some  prosperous  and  honorable  calling, 
or  in  preparation  for  some  profession.  In  the  cases  of 
three  of  the  six,  ill  health,. either  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary, is  the  reason  why  they  are  idle.  Does  this  look  as 
if  the  school  was  turning  out  a  regiment  of  idlers  and 
dudes,  who  are  above  earning  their  living  ?  A  brief  gene- 
ralization of  their  occupations  will  show  in  what  varied 
pursuits  they  are  pushing  on  their  life  work.  53  are 
studying  in  college,  technical  school,  or  professional 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology  :  eight  are  lawyers ; 
five  are  practicing  physicians ;  while  two  are  clergymen 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  pursuits  of 
mercantile  life,  eleven  are  engaged  in  business  as  partners 
or  members  of  stock  companies,  and  about  thirty  have 
salaried  positions,  as  bank  officials,  book-keepers  or  sales- 
men. Six  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  civil  and  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  army,  navy,  signal 
service,  postal  service,  with  commissions  ranging  from 
captain  of  engineers  in  charge  of  public  works,  to  super- 
intendents in  the  postal  service.  In  the  technical  profes- 
sions, there  are  six  civil  engineers,  three  mechanical 
engineers,  two  architects,  one  electrical  engineer,  one 
engraver,  one  or  two  chemists,  while  a  half  a  dozen  are 
engaged  in  teaching.  Some  of  these  graduates  have  won 
their  way  to  most  honorable  positions  in  their  profession, 
and  the  community  where  they  dwell.  One  is  a  leading 
lawyer  of  the  city,  and  a  prominent  officer  in  the  tele- 
phone companies.  Another,  who  had  a  remarkable  record 
in  Yale  College  as  an  orator  and  debater,  is  now  one  of 
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the  most  successful  lawyers  of  the  New  York  bar.  The 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  "  New  York  Sun,"" 
is  the  only  graduate  whom  I  know  of  as  engaged  in 
journalism.  Another  of  the  graduates,  who  learnt  his 
Greek  and  Latin  under  Mr.  Kinne  in  the  old  Lancasterian 
School  building,  has  been  for  the  last  winter  the  acting 
head  of  the  large  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Middletown^ 
Conn.  In  the  teaching  corps  of  the  academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  are  two  higb 
school  boys. 

It  would  be  both  ungallant  and  unjust  to  pass  by  the 
record  in  life  of  the  young  women  who  so  far  exceed  the 
young  men  in  number.  The  story  of  their  achievements^ 
must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  dull  and  colorless,  for 
public  opinion  limits  the  sphere  in  which  they  may  exer- 
cise their  powers.  High  station,  professional  renown  or 
wealth  are  not  for  them  to  win.  They  do  their  noble 
work  for  the  present  and  the  coming  generation,  either  in 
the  home  or  the  school,  where  their  influence  is  potent 
and  inspiring,  though  like  George  Eliot's  Dorothea,  they 
are  largely  hidden  lives  which  they  live,  and  possibly 
unvisited  graves  where  they  rest.  Of  the  women  gradu- 
ates of  this  school  up  to  the  present  time,  more  than  three 
hundred  have  been  or  are  now  employed  in  the  public 
schools,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  teaching  corps  of 
the  New  Haven  school  district,  which  now  numbers 
about  275  teachers,  nearly  250  spent  their  school  days  in 
the  high  school.  None  can  estimate  and  none  shall  be- 
little the  influence  which  these  individual  lives  have  had 
upon  the  youth  under  their  charge.  A  prominent  educa- 
tor has  lately  said  that  the  schools  of  New  Haven  are  the 
best  in  the  State,  and  others  have  said  that  they  are  not  sur- 
passed by  many  in  the  land.  Many  causes  have  contributed 
to  this  promising  condition  of  affairs,  but  not  the  leasts 
by  any  means,  have  been  the  intelligent,  progressive,  and 
faithful  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  teachers  ta 
elevate  and  perfect  the  system.  Besides  those  who  are 
teachers,  many  of  the  former  scholars  will  be  found  em- 
ployed in  stores,  or  offices,  as  clerks,  reliable  and  efficient 
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book-keepers,  stenographers,  dress-makers,  and  in  other 
useful  employments.  But  while  I  have  quoted  these  facts 
as  strong  proof  that  High  School  graduates  have  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  the  opportunity  which  the  com- 
munity has  generously  given  them,  I  fully  realize  how 
poor  a  measure  of  any  school's  influence  such  a  statement 
is.  Many  more  than  these  few,  whose  names  appear  as 
graduates,  are  those  who  fell  out  after  one,  two  or  three 
years'  stay  in  school.  They,  also,  in  shop  and  countings 
house,  or  other  places  ot  daily  toil,  are  doing  their  part 
to  make  the  community  prosperous  and  law-abiding^ 
Their  names  do  not  figure  in  public  print,  they  hold  no 
diploma  as  formal  evidence  as  trained  intellect  or  acquired 
knowledge.  Yet  their  influence  for  the  public  good,, 
through  family,  or  church,  or  politics,  is  vital  and  helpful. 
With  different  gifts  and  varied  spheres  of  work,  they  yet 
form  together  that  class  which  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
republic,  viz :  the  class  of  good  citizens.  We  may  not 
measure  with  the  yardstick,  nor  with  the  scalpel  dissect 
the  different  influences  which  have  moulded  and  trained 
them  into  the  higher  citizenship.  That  is  no  easy  task  to 
do  with  any  man,  but  if  any  such  estimate  could  be  made,, 
the  training  and  the  spirit  which  were  gained  from  their 
school  life  should  have  no  lowly  place." 

In  my  last  annual  report  several  changes  were  recom- 
mended, especially  the  abolition  of  the  Special  Class,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  school  session  to  four  hours.  These 
propositions  were  promptly  endorsed  by  the  Board,  and 
were  carried  into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term* 
It  was  somewhat  diflicult  to  adjust  the  programme  to  the- 
change  of  hours,  and  some  little  inconvenience  was  occa- 
sioned at  first,  but  on  the  whole  the  benefits  of  the 
change  have  been  fully  apparent.  The  pupils  perform 
their  duties  with  much  less  strain  and  weariness,  and 
exhibit  more  life  and  interest  in  the  class  room.  Teach- 
ers are  nearly  all  emphatic  in  their  praise  of  I  he  change, 
and  the  parents  receive  it  with  general  approval.  The 
Special  Class  ceased  to  exist,  making  no  signal  of  distress,. 
and  less  than  a  half  dozen  pupils  have  asked  for  relief 
during  the  year,  because  of  overwork. 
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Two  important  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  high 
schools  of  this  country  to-day,  of  which  I  desire  to  speak 
briefly.  First,  that  the  practical  side  of  education  re- 
ceive its  due  attention,  so  that  boys  and  girls  who  can 
spend  no  more  than  two  years  in  study  after  leaving  the 
grammar  school  may  gain  the  elements,  at  least,  of  a  busi- 
ness education,  and  such'  knowledge  of  the  sciences  as 
shall  be  helpful  in  various  manufacturing  pursuits.  As 
the  larger  numl^er  of  students  belong  to  this  class,  the 
course  should  be  framed  so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  best  teaching  talent  which  the  school  affords.  In 
years  past,  boys  and  girls  have  been  found  studying  Latin, 
or  French,  for  one  or  two  years,  who  could  poorly  afford 
the  time,  which  was  really  needed  for  subjects  bearing 
more  closely  upon  their  future  work.  When  a  boy  or 
girl  has  but  one  or  two  years  to  spend  in  the  High 
School  there  is  something  better  and  more  helpful  than 
Latin.  The  Principal,  Mr.  Curtis,  has  recognized  this 
<langer,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term,  when 
all  the  students  were  re-classified,  sent  a  circular  to  all 
parents  who  are  patrons  of  the  school,  setting  forth  the 
possibilities  now  open  to  those  desiring  to  prepare  for 
business.  Concerning  the  judgment  to  be  exercised  by 
parents  in  reference  to  allowing  their  children  to  take 
the  Classical  or  College  preparatory  course,  Mr.  Curtis 
wrote  as  follows :  "  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  by  their 
parents  to  enter  this  department,  unless  (first),  they  have 
a  decided  interest  in  study,  and  a  desire  to  make  it  their 
•earnest  work  for  a  series  of  years.  (Second),  unless  the 
tastes  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  are  such  as  render  it 
probable  they  will  succeed  better  in  a  professional  career 
than  in  some  other  calling.  Parents  of  moderate  means 
should  remember  that,  if  their  sons  take  the  Classical 
course  and  go  to  college,  it  must  be  a  number  of  years 
before  they  will  be  able  to  earn  a  living ;  also  that  most 
college  graduates  who  win  success  in  life,  do  so  only 
after  hard  work  and  severe  struggles." 

It  is  the  purpose  to  so  emphasize  the  practical  and 
'business  departments  of  training   as  to    prepare  young 
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men  and  women  to  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  In 
pursuance  of  this  purpose  more  attention  is  to  be  given 
to  the  teaching  of  English.  This  will  include  not  only 
such  training  as  will  enable  students  to  read  and  appre- 
ciate standard  authors,  but  such  critical  study  of  the  text, 
style,  and  vocabulary  of  the  best  authors  as  will  lead  to 
true  expression  in  speech  and  composition.  In  the  upper 
classes,  some  single  work  in  literature  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  reading  book.  The  works  of  Shakespere,. 
Scott,  and  Irving  are  used  in  all  classes  as  far  as  time  will 
permit.  Pupils  are  also  required  to  find  choice  selec- 
tions, and,  after  committing  them  to  memory,  to  recite 
them  before  their  classes.  This  is  valuable,  not  only  as 
literary  training,  but  as  elocutionary  practice. 

Second,  another  modification  to  be  desired,  and  one 
which  many  intelligent  critics  of  our  school  system  have 
long  demanded,  is  a  reduction  in  the  ''  machine  "  element 
in  school  work.  The  first  stage  in  the  history  of  our 
American  public  school  was  marked  by  organization,  and 
routine.  The  growth  of  the  graded  system  was  rapid^ 
especially  in  the  great  cities,  teachers  were  generally 
untrained,  and  there  was  no  literature  of  education  to 
which  teachers  could  go  for  advice  in  many  economic 
questions  which  arise  in  the  school  room.  Arbitrary 
standards  were  sometimes  set  up;  unnatural  ideas  were 
often  conceived  of  the  necessity  for  stern  authority,  and 
rigid  discipline ;  and  the  mind  of  the  child  was  treated  as 
though  it  had  but  one  faculty,  to  wit,  memory.  Under 
this  regime  "  ranking  and  marking  "  comprised  a  large 
part  of  the  teacher's  daily  toil.  Every  recitation  in  the 
class  room,  and  every  phase  of  conduct  had  a  percentage 
value,  and  was  expressed  in  that  imperishable  record, 
which  always  stood  to  cheer  or  depress  the  student 
according  as  his  "standing"  was  high  or  low.  Strange 
to  say  the  colleges  have  been  as  badly  infected  with  this 
evil  as  have  our  public  schools.  The  most  wretched  and 
lifeless  teaching  has  been  supplemented  by  marks  with- 
out stint,  so  that,  to  **  keep  above  average  **  has  been  all 
that  many  a  student  is  inspired  to  attempt.     A  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  marking  system  in  our  schools  was  begun 
some  years  ago,  and  at  the  present  time  many  objectional 
features  are  omitted.  In  the  grammar  schools,  teachers 
are  allowed  to  mark  or  not  as  they  choose,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  month  a  simple  card  is  sent  to  the  parent 
giving  a  very  brief  and  general  statement  concerning  the 
two  items  of  "  Conduct  "  and  **  Recitations."  It  is  seldom 
that  I  find  teachers  devoting  their  attention  to  marking 
in  these  grades.  They  rely  more  on  the  general  impres- 
sions gained  from  day  to  day,  and  can  readily  express  an 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  each  pupil.  But  in  the 
High  School,  while  the  management  is  wise,  and  the  in- 
struction of  a  high  order,  there  has  been  less  change 
from  the  old  plan  of  marking  than  could  be  desired. 
Great  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  this  method  of 
stimulating  pupils  to  do  their  best,  and  it  is  thought  to 
be  of  great  consequence  that  parents  have  a  full  *and 
accurate  statement  of  the  work  done  by  each  student  in 
a  given  month.  It  is  just  to  say  that  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  several  meetings  of  the  teachers,  while 
there  seemed  to  be  about  an  equal  division  of  sentiment 
as  to  the  value  of  marks  as  an  incentive,  there  was  a 
manifest  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  to  try  any  new 
plan  that  might  be  proposed  by  the  Board.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  proper  subject  for  outside  legislation.  I  believe 
the  teachers  will  ultimately  reach  a  conclusion  that  will 
answer  the  ends  of  utility  and  common  sense.  Believing 
this  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  what  has 
certainl}'  been  an  evil  in  the  past,  and  is  yet  liable  to 
great  misuse. 

The  principles  of  the  "  new  education,"  if  applied  to 
this  question,  would  put  the  case  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
School  life  should  aim  at  the  development  of  character. 
Nothing  is  more  essential  than  noble  aims,  readiness  to 
work  from  a  sense  of  duty,  ambition  for  knowledge,  and 
reverence  for  truth.  But  the  aim  to  stand  high  in  class,  in 
order  to  excel  one's  neighbor,  is  anything  but  noble.  That 
pride  which  possesses  the  mind  of  the  gifted  scholar,  who 
can  easily  outrank  the  less  favored  one,  is  in  no  sense 
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noble.  What  should  be  worthy  pride  becomes  a  narrow 
<:onceit.  The  youth  goes  into  the  world  relying  on  his 
vast  abilities,  rather  than  upon  the  industrious  habits  he 
has  formed.  Much  marking  is  a  clog  to  both  teacher  and 
scholar.  It  dulls  the  edge  of  that  enthusiasm  which  the 
living  teacher  feels  when  he  leads  his  class  into  new  fields 
of  knowledge,  and  kindles  their  interest  by  the  power  of 
his  earnest  spirit.  Every  mind  is  on  the  alert.  There  is 
hard  work  from  the  love  of  it.  Marking  comes  in  as  a 
limitation  and  a  hindrance.  It  distracts  the  teacher,  and 
directs  the  pupil  to  a  false  and  artificial  standard.  It 
ig^nores  the  fact  that  teaching  is  largely  a  spiritual  work, 
that  the  best  results  are  seen,  not  in  the  recitations  which 
pupils  make,  but  in  the  habits  of  original  thought  and 
investigation  which  are  fostered,  in  the  self-reliant  efifort 
they  put  forth  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  in  the 
power  of  self  education,  good  for  a  lifetime,  which  they 
acquire.  To  a  large  majority  of  pupils,  who  are  both 
able  and  ambitious,  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  mark- 
ing does  more  harm  than  good.  How  does  it  affect  the 
so-called  dull  or  slow  pupils  ?  The  boy  of  slow  mind,  if 
honest,  and  willing  to  study  hard,  needs  only  time  and 
•encouragement  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  the 
High  School  is  able  to  bestow.  He  comes  as  the  son  of 
a  taxpayer,  and  every  facility  should  justly  be  afforded 
him.  But  the  slow  boy  is  often  sensitive  and  possesses 
honorable  pride,  and  to  be  reminded  at  regular  intervals 
that  his  rank  in  class  is  very  low  is  anything  but  a 
healthful. incentive.  One  might  say  that  such  a  boy  does 
not  belpng  in  the  High  School;  he  should  go  to. manual 
labor.  The  person  who  makes  that  remark  shows  an 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mind  and  the  facts  of  history. 
Those  competent  to  judge  say  that  many  slow  boys 
reap  as  great  success  in  life  as  those  who  are  brilliant. 
There  is  only  one  class,  a  small  one,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
which  has  no  place  in  the  High  School.  It  is  the  shift- 
less and  lazy,  or  those  who  are  irredeemably  perverse. 
^*  The  time  spent  in  either  coaxing  or  driving  laggards  is 
^  dreary  waste.     Enforced  attention  to  books  by  unwill- 
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ing  minds  is  like  seed  grain  scattered  over  stony  ground."' 
I  desire  to  plead  for  what  is  best  in  every  child.  Let  all 
teaching  be  direct,  positive,  inspiriting.  Let  the  motives 
which  incite  the  child  to  duty  act  freely  from  within, 
and  let  all  extraneous  means  of  pressure  be  banished. 
Then,  let  all  who  cannot  enter  successfully  into  this  glori- 
ous freedom,  because  of  distaste  for  study,  find  a  disci- 
pline better  suited  to  them  in  the  more  exacting  demands 
of  the  shop  or  factory.  As  I  have  intimated,  this  subject 
is  not  a  new  one,  and  will  no  doubt  be  treated  fairly  in 
the  end.  In  presenting  these  views  it  is  farthest  from  my 
desire  to  find  fault,  and  I  only  desire  that  parents,  as  well 
as  teachers,  may  be  able  to  take  a  broader  view  of  this 
subject  than  some  seem  able  to  do  at  present. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  held  April  17th,  in 
Carll's  Opera  House,  before  a  large  and  highly  appre- 
ciative audience  of  citizens,  when  sixty-eight  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  received  their  diplomas.  With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  who  failed  to  make  themselves 
heard,  the  papers  read  on  that  occasion  gave  evidence  ot 
real  literary  merit.  The  musical  programme  was  care- 
fully selected  and  prepared,  and  won  for  Prof.  Jepson,. 
and  his  chorus  of  300  voices,  the  warmest  expressions  of 
approval.  The  order  of  exercises  and  names  of  graduates 
are  as  follows : 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Music—"  Faithful  and  True  "  (3ridal  Chorus).  Wagner. 

From  the  opera  "Lohengrin."    . 

2.  Essay — '*  The  Power  of  Music."  Clara  Feuchtwanger. 

3.  Essay — "Daniel  De  Foe."  Laurance  Johnson .Carmalt. 

4.  Music--''  Fixed  in  His  Everlasting  Seat."  ^  Handel. 

From  the  Oratorio  "  Samson."    Semi-chorus  by  Senior  claas. 

5.  Essay — "The  Private  Individual."  Fanny  Estelle  Rich. 

6.  Essay — "Longfellow's  Legacy  to  His  Country."  Nellie  Esther  Rich. 

7.  Music—''  O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove."  Mendelssohn. 

Solo  by  Miss  Isabella  French,  of  the  Senior  class. 

8.  Essay — "  Success."  Ida  Estella  Johnson. 

9.  Poem — '*  The  story  of  Virginia  Dare."  Alice  Wellington  Kent. 

10.  Essay—"  The  Relation  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  History."  *Emily  Atwater. 

11.  il/i/jiV—"  Little  Jack  Horner."  Caldicott^ 

A  Humorous  Glee. 

*  Excused  from  reading,  at  her  own  request. 
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13.    Essay — "The  Educational  Value  of  Household  Duties." 

Hettie  Edith  Cooper. 

13.  Essay — "  The  American  Girl  of  Fiction."  Mary  Edith  Daggett. 

14.  Music — **  Morning  is  Breaking."  Donizetti. 

From  the  opera  '*La  FiUe  du  Regiment." 

15.  Essay — "  Cheerfulness  as  a  Duty."  Lucretia  H.  Dayton. 

16.  Essay — "  The  Supernatural  Element  of  Shakespeare's  Plays :"  with  the 

Valedictory  Addresses.  Orland  Sydney  Isbell. 

17.  MusU — "Thanks  be  to  God."  Mendelssohn. 

From  the  oratorio  "Elijah." 

18.  Conferring  Diplomas. 


Class  of  1884. 


Emilie  Atwater. 
Georgia  A.  Beckley, 
Catharine  M.  Benham» 
Mary  A.  Canning. 
Anna  G.  Clarke, 
Helen  A.  Clark, 
Nellie  M..  Conner y, 
Mamie  A.  Cook, 
Hettie  E.  Cooper. 
Mary  E.  Daggett, 
LuLiE  H.  Dayton, 
Florence  E.  Disbrow, 
Clara  Feuchtwanger, 
Isabella  French, 
Maggie  I.  Galbkaith, 
Jennie  L.  Griswold, 
Jennie  M.  Hall, 
M.  Gertie  Hall, 
Alice  M.  Hoggson. 
Caroline  T.  Hughes, 
Pauline  R.  Hughson, 
Lillie  B.  Hull, 
Carrie  E.  Hutchinson, 
Ida  E.  Johnson, 
Carrie  L.  Jones, 
Elvena  L.  Kaehrle, 
Mary  E.  Kelly, 
Alice  W.  Kent, 
Lena  Lyons, 
Lottie  B.  Manning, 
Nellie  E.  Mason, 
Annie  E.  McFarland, 
Georgianna  Merrill, 
Alice  N.  Merwin, 


Kate  Morstatter, 
Emma  M.  Munson, 
Ella  E.  Northrop, 
Fannie  E.  Rich, 
Nellie  E.  Rich. 
Christina  S.  Richards, 
Edith  A.  Rockwell, 
Maria  E.  Shanley, 
Edith  B.  Smith, 
Flora  L.  Smith, 
Maria  E.  Street, 
Annie  L.  Thomson. 
L.  Adele  West, 
Margaret  D.  Whitney, 
Fannie  C.  Wilkinson. 
William  P.  Baldwin, 
Albert  M.  Bartlett, 
Franklin  T.  BraiJley, 
Thomas  S.  Bronson, 
George  H.  Bunnell, 

WiNTHROP   G.    BuSHNELL, 

Lewis  E.  Cadwell, 
Laurance  J.  C  arm  alt, 
Moses  Goosinsky, 
Fred.  H.  L.  Hammond, 
Frank  S.  Harrison, 
Orland  S.  Isbell, 
William  D.  Johnson. 
Frederic  W.  Mar, 
William  L.  Pewtress, 
Philip  Pond, 
William  B.  Smith, 
Frank  B.  Tibbals, 
J.  BiRNEY  Tuttle, 
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Concerning  recent  graduates  of  the  school  it  may  be 
said  that  Gustave  F.  Gruener,  graduating  from  the 
school  in  1879,  ^^^  ^^^  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  '84 
in  Yale  College,  and  has  been  appointed  to  one  of 
the  graduate  scholarships  in  the  college.  Eugene  L. 
Richards,  *8i,  has  received  two  first  prizes  in  English 
Composition,  and  has  been  elected  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "  Yale  Literary  Magazine."  Thomas  H.  Curtis,  '83, 
son  of  Principal  Curtis,  has  taken  the  Hurlburt  Scholar- 
ship prize  for  excellence  in  the  studies  of  Freshman  year, 
and  was  one  of  those  receiving  a  Townsend  Premium  for 
excellence  in  Latin  composition. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  candidates  were  admitted 
to  the  High  School  in  May,  half  with,  and  the  rest  without, 
examination.  This  plan  has  grown  in  favor  and  is  likely 
to  become  permanent.  The  testimony  of  the  examiners 
was  to  the  effect  that  while  some  did  poorly  in  Arith- 
metic there  was  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  power  of 
using  language.  Under  the  head  of  "  School  Accommo- 
dations," something  was  said  concerning  the  needs  ot 
the  departments  of  Science  and  Drawing. 

THE   WORK   OF  PRINCIPALS. 

Although  principals  of  schools  are  usuall}'  classed 
under  the  general  head  of  **  teachers,"  yet  it  must  be 
understood  that  their  duties  are  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  teacher  of  a  room,  since  they  jnvolve  a  re- 
sponsibility for  all  that  is  done  within  their  jurisdiction, 
and  call  for  the  constant  exercise  of  sound  judgment. 
The  policy  adopted  several  years  since  of  making  each 
principal  a  supervisor  in  his  district,  and,  instead  of  requir- 
ing him  to  teach  a  regular  class,  holding  him  responsible 
for  the  proper  management  and  instruction  of  all  classes, 
has  proved  itself  to  be  wise  and  economical.  Wise,  be- 
cause a  much  higher  average  of  excellence  can  be  thus 
attained  in  all  grades,  and  economical,  because  many 
young  teachers  who  are  employed  at  a  minimum  salary 
can  receive  such  'counsel  and  support  as  to  prevent  that 
failure  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  inevit- 
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3ble.  As  soon  as  any  school  district  becomes  so  large 
that  one  superintendent  cannot  hold  each  teacher  imme- 
diately responsible  to  himself,  then  the  method  of  super- 
vising principals  has  invariably  been  adopted.  No 
-candid  person  who  knows  anything  of  the  duties  of  a 
principal  would  think  of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  this 
plan.  It  can  fail  only  when  the  principal  fails  in  coming 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  trust.  If  he  confines  his 
attention  to  any  one  or  more  grades,  and  is  not  felt  as  an 
omnipresent,  living  force  in  every  school  room,  and  can- 
not make  helpful  suggestions  to  every  teacher ;  or  if  he 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  older  classes  have  a  pecu- 
liar claim  upon  his  attentions  in  order  that  their  prepara- 
tion for  life,  or  for  a  higher  institution,  may  be  thorough 
and  substantial,  then  the  plan  measurably  fails.  Taking 
into  account  the  varying  conditions  under  which  our 
principals  work,  I  believe  there  has  been  no  important 
lack  of  a  good  use  of  their  time.  But  for  their  labors  the 
present  high  standard  could  not  easily  be  sustained,  nor 
could  so  general  a  movement  toward  better  methods  be 
secured.  There  is  one  danger  to  be  guarded  against, 
which  the  principals  themselves  ^doubtless  realize,  and 
that  is  the  consumption  of  time  by  petty  details  and  in- 
terruptions, which  leads  to  a  superficial  and  hasty  inspec- 
tion of  work,  rather  than  a  sustained  and  searching 
examination,  and  the  prompt  application  of  correctives. 

Young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  however  well-trained 
at  the  start,  oftentimes  go  astray.  They  substitute  talk- 
ing for  teaching.  They  drive  their  pupils  wild  by  scolding. 
They  permit  bad  habits  to  creep  into  the  reading,  sing- 
ing, or  reciting.  They  fail  to  prepare  a  definite  plan 
of  work,  and  enter  the  school  unprepared  to  teach  the 
lesson  of  the  day.  Weekly  visits  to  such  teachers  are  of 
little  acc6unt.  They  need  daily  attention,  and  when  they 
are  located  at  a  distance  from  the  central  school,  if  the 
principal  cannot  reach  them  several  times  each  week,  there 
is  evidence  that  his  district  is  too  large.  If  each  princi- 
pal had  no  more  than  twenty  school-rooms  to  care  for,  it 
would  be  better  than  at  present,  since  one  principal  the 
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past  year  has  had  to  superintend  thirty-four  rooms^ 
Twenty  rooms,  with  an  attendance  of  fifty  pupils  in  each^ 
would  make  an  average  yearly  cost  of  $2.50  per  child  for 
local  supervision,  which  is  certainly  not  extravagant,  if 
the  benefits  accruing"  are  so  great. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND   REVIEWS. 

Next  to  the  correction  of  faults  in  teaching,  the  princi- 
pal finds  no  more  important  work  than  testing  the  results 
in  every  grade.  He  has  a  two-fold  purpose,  to  ascertain  if 
the  subjects  have  been  well  taught,  and  if  the  lessons  have 
been  well  learned.  It  is  properly  a  test  not  of  quantity, 
but  of  quality.  These  tests  should  be  frequent,  should  be 
both  oral  and  written,  and  should  carry  no  severe  conse- 
quences with  them.  Promotions  should  be  made  on  the 
ability  and  fitness  of  pupils,  not  only  at  regular  seasons, 
but  in  individual  cases,  whenever  pupils  are  ready  to  go 
forward  and  will  sufifer  harm  by  being  retarded.  The 
constant  thinning  out,  which  occurs  in  the  higher  grades, 
affords  an  opportunity  for  principals  to  promote  worthy 
pupils  whose  age  and  strength  will  warrant  it.' 

Examinations  should  be  disciplinary  and  educative,  as 
well  as  for  measurement  by  standard.  They  should  ap- 
peal not  to  the  memory  only,  but  to  the  judgment  and 
imagination,  and  call  for  independent  thinking.  They 
should  generally  be  brief,  and  should  call  not  merely  for 
what  has  recently  been  studied,  but  should  reach  back  to 
first  principles,  and  touch  here  and  there  upon  what  has 
been  passed  over.  In  this  way  the  greatest  mental 
strength  and  practical  readiness  can  be  secured.  A  pre- 
mium should  always  be  offered  for  original  thought  and 
expression.  The  feeblest  efforts  in  this  direction  are  of 
more  intrinsic  value  than  parrot-like  feats  of  memory. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

On  Friday,  February  29,  1884,  the  Welch  School  was 
formally  dedicated  to  the  several  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  with  addresses  by  Messrs.  Henry  F.  Peck,. 
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Esq.,  Francis  E.  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  H.  M.  Welch 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mark  Pitman,  Esq.,  and  Prof. 
-Cyrus  Northrop,  Rev.  John  E.  Todd,  D.D.,  Hon.  N.  D; 
5perry,  Rev.  Erastus  Blakeslee  and  others. 

Although  the  weather  was  unpropitious,  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  showed  their  interest  in  the  occasion  by 
their  presence.  It  may  be  said  that  the  movement  to 
establish  a  training  school  upon  a  sound  basis,  has,  from 
the  start,  received  a  unanimous  endorsement  from  the  press 
of  the  city,  and  from  nearly  all  who  have  given  it  their 
-attention.  The  addresses  made  on  this  occasion  voiced 
the  same  sentiment.  As  a  fair  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  Board  in  erecting  this  build- 
ing and  in  reorganizing  the  training  school,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote,  as  far  as  space  will  allow,  from  the 
address  of  Mr.  Harrison.     He  said  : — 


This  building  is  primarily  designed  for  the  education  of  such  of  the  child- 
Ten  of  the  New  Haven  school  district  as  may  from  year  to  year  avail  them- 
selves of  its  opportunities.  But  beyond  this,  though  in  nowise  superior  to  it» 
is  Che  further  purpose  that  it  shall  afford  to  the  graduates  of  our  high  school 
who  desire  to  teach,  such  training  in  the  science,  and  such  practice  in  the 
'work  of  teaching,  as  shall  make  them  useful  and  valuable  teachers*  in  the 
•schools  of  the  district  to  which  they  may  be  assigned  ;  or,  to  state  it  in  another 
•form,  shall  enable  them  the  better  to  instruct  and  educate  the  pupils  who  may 
come  under  their  charge— or,  from  the  purely  utilitarian  standpoint,  to  give- 
to  the  scholars  and  the  district  the  most  that  can  be  had  for  the  time  and 
the  money  invested. 

• 

The  necessity  of  suitable  education  and  training  for  the  skillful  and  sue* 

-cessful  conduct  of  business  is  recognized  in  most  of  the  business  relations  of 

life.     Who   is  the  successful  merchant?      Not,  as  the   rule,   the   man   who 

without  previous  business  training,  rushed  into   competition   with   the   busy 

fDcn  of  business  about  him.     His  failure  is  but  a  matfer  of  time.     He 'is 

most  likely  to  succeed   who,   to   use   the  expressive    phrase   of  trade,   has 

''grown  up  with  the  business"  and,  as  boy  and  man,  has  filled  all  positions, 

and  learned  their  duties,  from  the  lowest  upward.     Who   is  the   successful 

mechanic^     Not  he   who   "stole   the  trade,"  or  came  from  the  workman's 

bench  with  his  trade  but  half-learned.     He  is  soon  found  out,  for  the  proverb 

•of  the  shop  truly  says  that  "the  workman  is  known  by  the  way  he  handles 

his  tools."     He  too  is  a  failure.     But  he  is  likely  to  succeed  who  patiently 

masters  the  an  and  mastery  of  his  chosen  trade,  and  then,  fully  equipped 

-with  the  superior   knowledge  of  his   business,   seeks  and   commands   th» 

leadership  in  it. 

♦  ♦  »  ♦'^»  «  »  »  *  ♦ 
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Our  training  schools  of  past  years  have  been  rather  practice  schools  thaa* 
in  the  fullest  and  latest  sense  training  schools.  But  even  as  practice  schools 
1  will  not  disparage  them.  There  are  too  many  good  teachers  in  our  schools 
whose  first  skill  as  teachers  was  developed  in  them  to  warrant  me  in  saying 
aught  regarding  them,  save  in  their  praise.  But  the  later  educational  thought 
goes  one  step  farther  than  the  practice  school.  It  considers  not  only  how  the 
child  is  taught,  but  why  it  is  taught  thus  rather  than  in  some  other  method. 
And  so  it  forms  the  pupil-teachers  into  groups  or  classes  of  convenient  size, 
it  assigns  a  class  to  one  of  them,  while  the  others  look  on,  take  note  of 
methods  and  of  defects  of  method,  for  future  study  and  criticism.  And  at 
convenient  opportunity  the  group  meets  with  their  responsible  teacher,  and 
as  mutual  critics,  they  commend  or  condemn  whatever  of  manner  or  of 
method  in  instruction  their  judgment  may  dictate,  all  under  the  guidance  and 
kindly  direction  and  suggestion  of  that  fearful  bugbear  and  monster  of 
imagined  horrid  form — the  critic  teacher. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  feature  of  the  new  departure  which  is  here  proposed. 
This  room  in  which  we  are  assembled  suggests  another  feature.  Teaching 
by  lectures  from  competent  instructors  upon  educational  topics  is  a  well 
recognized  method  of  obtaining  that  superior  knowledge  which  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  leadership  of  teaching,  and  that  method  it  is  proposed  to 
employ  here  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  offer,  or  duty  and  good 
judgment  may  dictate.  Yet  another  and  important  thought  is  involved  in 
the  new  idea.  The  teacher  is  not  only  a  leader,  she  is  a  workman.  Her 
material  is  not  wood,  or  stone,  or  some  such  mere  matter,  it  is  an  intricate 
mechanism,  more  intricate  than  the  most  finished  watch,  more  responsive  to 
the  touch  than  the  most  delicate  musical  instrument.  It  is  the  human  mind 
upon  which  she  is  working,  and  which  she  is  educating  for  its  future  uses, 
and,  let  us  hope,  its  future  usefulness.  If  then  the  skilled  workman  alone 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  construction  or  the  repair  of  the  watch  or  the 
harp,  why  entrust  the  youthful  mind  to  one  wfio  knows  nothing  of  the  rules 
.governing  its  action  ?  And  so  we  are  led  to  the  thought  that  an  important 
element  of  preparation  for  the  future  teacher  is  such  study  of  the  human 
mind  as  will  give  her  some  insight  into  its  motives  and  method  of  action  and 
aid  her  in  its  instruction  and  discipline.  This  too  will  receive  its  due  sphere 
of  attention  in  the  proposed  course  of  instruction. 

I  might  go  on  to  yet  greater  length  in  setting  out  the  plans  and  purposes 
which  cluster  about  this  building.  But  I  have  answered  my  purpose  if  I 
have  given  you  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  planned  in  the  hope  and 
with  the  purpose,  that  by  the  theoretic  training  and  actual  practice  herein  to 
be  obtained  by  its  pupil> teachers,  the  school  children  of  all  New  Haven  will 
be  helped  to  a  better,  more  thorough,  and  more  practical  education,  and  will 
go  forth  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  a  successful  struggle  in  that  maturer 
life  which  awaits  those  who  reach  the  years  of  manhood  and  of  womanhood. 

Before  I  close,  permit  me  to  make  a  reference  to  the  name  by  which  this 
building  is  hereafter  to  be  known.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Wash* 
tngton  school,  all  of  our  central  schools  bear  the  name  of  some  citizen  of 
eminent  local  repute.  The  Wooster  school  commemorates  the  revolutionary 
patriot,  Colonel  David  Wooster,  whose  home  was  not  far  removed   from  the^ 
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location  of  the  school.  The  Eaton,  and  the  Winchester  schools  recall  to  us 
— the  first,  the  pioneer  merchant  of  New  Haven  colony — th^  last  the  far  see- 
ing manufacturer  and  merchant  of  our  latter  day,  whose  name  is  known 
wherever  in  the  civilized  world  the  rifle  is  used  as  an  implement  of  war,  of 
defence,  or  of  sport.  The  names  of  Hillhouse  and  of  Skinner  tell  us  of  the 
public  spirited  citizen  of  almost  a  century  ago  who  gave  us  a  right  to  be 
be  called  the  '*  City  of  Elms,"  and  of  the  later  mayor  of  the  city  whose 
pains-taking  labor  and  personal  endeavors  beautified  the  city  and  the  cemetery 
in  which  his  remains  have  their  last  earthly  repose.  D wight  and  Webster 
suggest — the  first,  the  eminent  educator  and  able  scholar  whose  **  power  ot 
*  ideas"  gave  him  the  leadership  that  brought  Yale  college  through  dangerous 
reefs  and  rocks  and  started  it  on  a  new  career  of  prosperity — the  last,  that 
twenty  years  of  lal/or  which  bore  fruit  in  the  dictionary  which  now  is,  and 
will  long  remain  one  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  country.  *  As  I  speak 
the  name  of  Woolsey,  there  comes  before  my  mental  vision  the  bending  form 
of  the  eminent  man  who  modestly  walks  our  streets — eminent  no  less  as  a 
scholar  and  a  teacher  than  as  a  man  of  noble  and  saintly  character — honored 
wherever  throughout  the  country  or  the  world  his  name  is  known  or  spoken. 
And  to  these  names  the  board  of  education  have  but  just  added  one  other. 
For  ovet  a  quarter  century,  the  educational  interests  of  New  Haven  have 
received  earnest  and  hearty  service  from  one  of  its  busiest  citizens.  His 
6nancial  skill  has  cared  for  their  interests  as  for  his  own  ;  his  best  judgment 
has  been  given  to  aiding  in  their  advancement,  and  their  success  has  been  his 
joy  and  happiness.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  mistake  made  when  this 
building,  the  landmark  and  monument  of  a  step  onward  in  educational 
progress — a  step  taken  with  his  hearty  co-operation,  is  named  in  his  honor, 
and  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  his  so  long  and  faithful  service.  The  Welch 
School.  Long  may  it  stand  to  fulfill  its  purposes  and  be  thereby  a  worthy 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  honored  name. 

A  broad  plan  for  the  professional  culture  of  those  who 
are  to  teach  in  our  schools,  so  auspiciously  inaugurated, 
cannot  fail  of  being  all-pervasive  in  its  effects,  and  good 
fruits  have  already  been  borne.  During  the  past  two 
years  a  gradual  transition  has  been  made  from  the  old 
plan  to  the  new,  and  the  class  of  fifteen  young  ladies  who 
completed  a  year's  training  at  the  end  of  the  past  term 
has  given  gratifying  evidence  of  acquired  power.  This 
was  particularly  seen  on  the  occasion  of  the  closing  exer- 
cises held  on  Friday,  June  20th. 

The  teaching  exercises  given  at  that  time  evinced  a 
self-possession,  a  happiness  of  manners,  a  perfect  grasp  of 
subjects,  and  control  of  pupils  which  called  forth  the 
hearty  commendation  of  all  present.  The  essays  read 
were  also  suggestive  of  a  thorough   comprehension   of 
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vital  principles.  Addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  William 
G.  Sumner,  Hon.  J.  D.  Plunkett,  and  others,  which,  while 
recognizing  certain  dangers  in  the  pathway  of  such  an 
institution,  were  still  highly  commendatory. 

The  members  of  the  class  referred  to  will  continue  to 
teach  in  the  Welch  and  Cedar  Street  Schools,  until  needed 
as  substitutes,  or  to  fill  regular  positions  in  other  schools. 
These  young  ladies  deserve  high  praise  for  helping  to 
make  the  new  plan  successful,  and  in  cheerfully  working 
without  compensation  for  a  good  portion  of  the  year. 
Twelve  young  ladies  entered  upon  this  training  in  the 
spring,  and  about  eighteen  more  will  join  the  class  this  term 
so  as  to  make  thirty  in  all.  During  the  time  allotted  to 
the  study  of  methods  and  principles,  which  is  about  six 
months,  their  work  will  be  entirely  in  the  Welch  School. 
Afterwards,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  some  of  them  will  be 
assigned  for  further  practice  and  criticism  to  the  Cedar 
Street  School,  which,  during  the  past  year,  has  reached 
a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

It  only  remains  to  state  in  brief,  what  will  be  required, 
and  what  sought  for  in  those  who  are  allowed  to  enter 
upon  and  complete  the  course  of  training. 

1.  Good  health;  a  pleasant  disposition;  sound  moral 
character;  and  a  good  record  for  scholarship  in  the 
New  Haven  High  School,  or  in  some  other  school  of  high 
grade.  Any  one  admitted  to  the  school,  but  showing  any 
serious  defect,  or  failing  to  give  good  promise  of  success 
in  teaching,  will  be  advised  to  withdraw.  Nothing  but 
ability  and  real  merit  will  weigh  in  this  matter.  In 
opening  the  doors  to  nearly  all  the  graduates  of  the  High 
School,  it  must  be  expected  that  some  will  fail  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  ;  and  advice  in  such  cases  will  be 
frankly  given.  Those  who  cannot  subscribe  to  these 
conditions  should  not  apply  for  admission. 

2.  Careful  reviews,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  of  the 
common  branches.  If  the  previous  schooling  has  been 
such  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  all  the  ground,  then 
topics  or  sections  will  be  taken  as  types  of  the  whole,  and 
will  be  studied   with  reference  to  educational  principles, 
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and  a  good  plan  of  presentation.  Thus,  in  Geography, 
one  continent  may  be  developed  in  the  most  scientific 
way,  and  its  successive  forms  of  life  and  growth  traced  in 
their  natural  order,  and  with  comparisons  drawn  between 
this  and  other  continents  with  reference  to  its  adaptation 
to  the  various  pursuits  of  #man.  History  may  be  studied 
in  a  single  period,  or  in  an  outline  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  a  single  nation,  with  particular  attention  to  events,  and 
generalizations  drawn  from  them,  the  influence  of  great 
men  upon  their  time,  what  history  teaches  as  a  record  of 
human  experience,  and  what  it  is  worth  to  us  as  a  mirror 
wherein  we  recognize  our  own  experience.  Some  por- 
tions of  Arithmetic  should  be  reviewed  with  reference  to 
processes  of  reasoning,  and  to  gain  the  clearest  possible 
view  of  fundamental  principles.  Great  attention  will  be 
paid  to  language,  and  its  proper  use,  to  words  as  the  signs 
of  ideas,  and  to  the  art  of  correct  and  full  expression. 

3.  A  working  knowledge  of  Physiology  with  especial 
attention  to  the  great  functions  of  the  body,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  their  proper  exercise ; 
fitness  and  variety  in  exercise;*  how  to  sit  and  stand; 
the  nervous  system ;  reflex  action,  sensation,  and  the 
special  senses  and  their  cultivation;  how  to  preserve 
good  sight;  the  blood,  and  its  distribution  and  circula- 
tion;  food,  kind  and  quantity,  when,  and  how  to  eat; 
air,  and  the  organs  of  breathing ;  oxidation  of  the  blood  ; 
importance  of  fresh  air,  and  ventilation. 

Lectures  on  these  and  kindred  topics  would  be  desira- 
ble. A  course  of  physical  training  will  be  given  with  such 
movements  as  can  be  used  in  the  schooUroom.  As  closely 
related  to  this  subject,  Psychology  will  be  studied,  and 
its  principles  applied  to  teaching.  A  careful  study  will 
be  made  of  the  nature  and  culture  of  the  Perception, 
Memory,  Imagination,  Judgment  and  Will;  the  defini- 
tion and  value  of  Attention ;  the  education  of  the  Will, 
as  the  basis  of  character.  Students  will  be  led  to  observe 
and  interpret  their  own  mental  experience,  and  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  laws  which  control  the  mind. 
They  will  be  given  practice   in  finding   the   contents  of 
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children's  minds  by  patient  and  exhaustive  questioning*^ 
and  pupil  teachers  will  be  required  to  pursue  the  study 
of  children  in  their  various  states  and  moods.  The  study 
of  Physiology  and  Psychology  should  tend  to  correct 
those  errors  in  management,  which,  committed  by  indi- 
vidual teachers,  cast  reproach  upon  public  education  and 
furnish  its  enemies  ground  for  attack. 

4.  A  development  of  the  best  methods  of  primary  in- 
struction in  the  actual  teaching  of  children,  accompanied 
by  the  exposition  of  principles  and  aims,  with  practice  in 
laying  out  a  course  of  teaching  by  appropriate  steps. 
Also,  a  study  of  the  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  with 
illustrative  lectures  on  the  gifts  and  occupations. 

5.  Lessons  on  plants  and  minerals,  and  practice  in 
adapting  these  lessons  to  primary  pupils.  Methods  of 
giving  object  lessons. 

6.  The  History  of  Education,  with  the  help  of  some 
work  like  Browning's  Theories.  A  study  of  educa- 
tional principles  as  presented  in  Fitch's  Lectures,  Cur- 
rie's  Common  School  Education,  and  Parker's  Notes  of 
Talks  on  Teaching. 

7.  School  management.  The  preparation  of  work* 
The  scheme  and  time-table.  Variety  in  work.  Length 
of  exercises.  Seating  and  passing  of  pupils.  Rewards 
and  penalties.  Relation  of  teachers  to  parents,  tardiness 
and  truancy.  Marking  and  other  incentives.  Forming  of 
character  through  habits  of  self  control,  promptness  and 
punctuality. 

8.  A  course  of  reading,  bearing  on  professional  work* 
Observation  and  teaching  in  the  school  room. 

The  corps  of  training  teachers  is  already  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  outlined  above. 
Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Education  were  taught 
the  past  year  by  the  Superintendent,  and  will  be,  in  part^ 
during  the  year  to  come.  To  make  the  results  of  train- 
ing most  efficient,  the  graduates  of  the  Training  School 
should  be  held  responsible  to  the  school  for  their  work, 
and  educational  reading,  for  at  least  one  year  after  leav- 
ing the  school,  and  should  be  assembled  as  often  as  once 
a  month  for  consultation  and  advice. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  tried  in  the  Dwight 
and  Skinner  Schools  during  the  past  year,  and  the  good 
degree  of  success  that  has  attended  them,  naturally  sug- 
gest the  question  whether  manual  training  cannot  become 
more  distinctly  a  feature  of  public  school  education  in 
this  city.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  as  all  have  found 
who  have  ventured  to  speculate  upon  it.  It  cannot  be 
handled  successfully  from  a  narrow  or  simply  utilitarian 
point  of  view.  It  is  easy  to  deny  the  expediency  of  such 
training,  an3  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  dividing  the  interest 
of  school  boys  between  the  three  R's  and  the  hammer, 
the  saw,  and  the  jack  plane.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
make  haste  to  clamor  for  manual  training  in  schools  who 
do  not  weigh  sufficiently  the  difficulties  which  such  an 
enterprise  presents,  neither  do  they  seem  to  comprehend 
its  true  purpose.  They  join  in  the  popuUr  cry  for  some- 
thing  practical  in  the  schools,  and  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  knowledge  of  a  few  tools  will  at  once  open  to  a 
boy  the  highway  to  success.  To  ask  for  any  considera- 
ble appropriation  of  public  money  for  the  support  of  a 
new  feature  in  our  schools  to  please  a  few  chronics  who 
are  always  complaining  of  the  old  and  clamoring  for  the 
new,  or  to  furnish  gymnastics  for  a  few  boys,  would  cer- 
tainly be  indefensible.  It  will  readily  be  agreed  that  if 
these  industrial  experiments  are  to  be  encouraged,  and  fur- 
ther expense  is  to  be  incurred,  the  case  must  be  pleaded  on 
the  broadest  educational  grounds.  It  must  be  seen  that 
something  is  actually  wanting  in  the  present  curriculum, 
to  call  out  all  the  latent  energies  of  a  boy,  and  give  him  the 
most  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  body.  To  un- 
dertake the  teaching  of  trades  in  the  school  room,  or  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  any  of  the  manual  arts,  to 
that  extent  which  would  give  a  bias  to  the  tastes  of  a  boy,^ 
or  turn  his  attention  to  any  particular  vocation,  would  do 
violence  to  well  accepted  educational  principles.  Those 
Technical  Schools  of  Europe  which  are  supported  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  fostering  certain  industries,  or 
branches  of  skilled  labor,  as  for  example  the  Technical 
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School  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  opened  the  past  year,  or 
those  institutions  run  in  the  interest  of  guilds,  or  great 
manufacturing  interests,  like  that  one  supported  in  New 
York  City  by  the  Carriage  Builders*  Association, — all 
these  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  industries  which 
they  foster,  and  will  be  a  mighty  factor  in  strengthening 
the  productive  resources  of  a  nation.  But  as  educa- 
tional institutions,  they  are  necessarily  narrow  in  scope, 
and  aflFord  but  little  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
before  us.  One  principle  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  all 
who  would  urge  manual  training  in  schools,  and  that  is, 
that  no  trade  can  be  taught.  This  dictum,  although  nega- 
tive in  form,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  pedagogics, 
is  positive  and  fuUof  meaning.  It  points  to  a  broad  and 
harmonious  development,  rather  than  to  the  narrowing 
of  faculty.  It  rests  upon  the  supreme  fact  that  body  and 
mind  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  that  any  act  is  a 
thought  expressed,  that  the  application  of  the  hand  and 
-eye  to  systematic  and  artistic  pursuits  produces  a  reflex 
benefit  to  the  mind  of  the  worker;  that  hand  work  joined 
with  brain  work  awakens  spontaneity  of  feeling,  strength- 
ens the  will,  and  insures  a  maximum  of  power. 

As  this  is  a  basal  principle  and  one  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  throughout  this  discussion,  1  will  quote 
from  several  authorities  to  show  how  well  it  is  recog- 
nized by  those  competent  to  speak.  "  The  prospectus  of 
the  *  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,*  a  department  of  the  Mas- 
^sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  presents  the  case  as 
follows :  **  The  object  is  not  to  fit  the  pupil  for  a  particu- 
lar trade,  but  to  develop  the  bodily  and  mental  power  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  reference  to  the 
actual  wants  of  life.  The  hand  work  is  done  without 
regard  to  pecuniary  profit,  but  is  calculated  to  give  the 
student  good  judgment,  self-reliance,  and  executive 
power.  Its  exact  and  systematic  method  aflFords  the 
-direct  advantage  of  training  the  hand  and  eye  for  accu- 
rate and  eflficient  service,  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
time,  and  the  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  materials 
has  also  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  intellectual  develop- 
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ment."  Prof.  Woodward  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
of  St.  Louis  also  says :  '*  Manual  education  should  be  as 
broad  and  liberal  as  intellectual.  In  a  factory,  intellec- 
tual life  and  activity  are  not  aimed  at ;  its  sole  object  is 
the  production  of  articles  for  the  market.  In  a  manual 
training  school,  everything  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy  ; 
he  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  shop  ;  he  is  the  only 
article  to  be  put  upon  the  market.  The  Manual  Training 
School  recently  organized  in  Chicago  presents  a  scheme 
which  "divides  the  working  hours  of  the  students,  as 
nearly  as  possible  between  manual  and  mental  exercises.'' 
One  who  carefully  inspected  the  large  exhibits  of  the 
technical  schools  made  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  writes  that  "  a  noticeable  feature 
was,  that  teachers  seemed  to  be  trying  to  bring  out  the 
inventive  faculties  of  pupils,  rather  than  to  have  them 
copy  a  certain  set- of  models."  A  recent  article  in  the 
"  New  Englander,"  prepared  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Farnam  of 
this  city,  emphasizes  the  educational  value  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  says :  ''  It  develops  a  fondness  for  work  ;  it  leads 
children  to  create,  rather  than  simply  to  assimilate ;  it 
strengthens  the  instinct  of  cooperation  ;  it  brings  out,  in 
a  more  concrete  and  distinct  manner,  than  the  dry  • 
maxims  of  abstract  ethics,  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong;  and  in  doing  this  it  incidentally  gives  to  the 
boys  in  our  public  schools  educational  elements  which 
will  be  of  special  use  to  them  in  the  careers  which  they 
will  necessarily  follow.'*  Mr.  Judd,  the  efficient  in- 
structor of  the  boys  at  the  Dwight  School,  made  a  re- 
mark to  a  stranger  in  my  hearing  which  seemed  to 
embody  the  pith  of  the  same  principle.  In  answer  to 
the  question  "  What  good  will  such  training  do  a  boy  ?" 
he  replied,  "it  will  bring  out  what  there  is  in  him." 

Now,  giving  up  all  idea  of  teaching  trades,  and  regard- 
ing facility  in  using  a  few  tools  as  a  rather  commonplace 
accomplishment,  is  there  enough  of  disciplinary  value  in 
such  training  to  warrant  its  continuance  or  extension  in 
our  schools?  Instead  of  affirming  positively  that  such  is 
the  case,  let  us  see  what  results  the  experiments  made 
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have  yielded.  In  each  of  the  D wight  and  Skinner 
Schools  a  large  basement  room  was  fitted  up  with 
benches  and  supplied  with  tools  sufficient  for  a  dozen 
boys  to  work  at  once.  Each  boy  attended  twice  per 
week  for  an  hour.  At  the  Dwight  School  sixty  different 
boys  selected  for  superior  scholarship  received  training, 
and  at  Skinner  about  thirty  were  thus  fortunate.  Messrs. 
Judd  and  Loper,  the  respective  janitors  of  these  schools 
gave  the  needed  instruction,  and  did  much  to  make  the 
enterprise  a  success  by  their  interest  apd  zeal.  A  thor- 
ough course  in  plain  carpentry  was  given,  and  many  use- 
ful and  ornamental  articles  were  manufactured.  More 
important  than  these  visible  results  is  the  effect  upon  the 
bearing  and  scholarship  of  the  boys  thus  trained.  The 
principals  of  both  schools  are  emphatic  in  saying  that  the 
effect  was  salutary  both  upon  their  mental  life  and  manly 
bearing.  Several  parents  testify  to  the  same  result  and 
are,  without  exception,  anxious  to  have  such  training 
continued.  It  is  said  that  those  receiving  the  training, 
being  the  older  and  more  influential  boys  of  the  school, 
exhibited  a  positive  interest  in  their  daily  work,  and  a 
propriety  of  conduct  which  was  helpful  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  tone  in  the  whole  school.  Thus,  for  a  maxi- 
mum expense  of  $200  for  each  class,  one-half  of  which  sum 
was  appropriated  from  school  funds,  we  have  these  defi- 
nite and  most  desirable  results,  to  say  nothing  of  skill 
acquired  in  carpentry. 

In  view  of  these  telling  facts,  and  since  this  form  of 
education  is  fairly  in  the  stage  of  experiment,  it  would 
seem  proper  for  the  Board  to  consider  seriously  the  wis- 
dom of  providing  for  a  still  broader  application  of  the 
plan,  so  that  a  still  larger  number  of  teachers  and  parents 
can  judge  of  its  practicability.  Without  arguing  the 
case,  or  going  far  into  details  the  following  scheme  is 
suggested  :  To  let  a  group  of  twelve  or  fifteen  boys  from 
each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  City  spend  one 
afternoon  per  week  in  the  manual  training  school.  The 
room  and  appointments  at  the  Dwight  and  Skinner 
Schools  are  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  the  plan  would 
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simply  require  that  the  boys  from  other  schools  should 
travel  the  longer  distance  once  each  week.  The  groups 
from  the  several  schools  would  of  course  be  assigned  to 
the  school  nearest  their  own.  It  could  not  be  asked  or 
expected  that  the  instruction  could  be  given  for  so  small 
compensation  as  last  year.  The  janitors  should  receive 
from  $200  to  $300  each  in  order  to  enable  them  to  employ 
extra  assistance  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  do. 
An  allowance  of  $100  should  be  made  for  each  school  for 
lumber  and  tools,  so  that,  at  the  outside,  $800  would 
cover  all  expense  and  fairly  compensate  the  instructors. 
The  legal  difficulty,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  convenient 
bar  to  such  a  project,  has  fortunately  been  removed. 
The  statute  which  designated  the  studies  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  State,  was,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  so  amended,  at  the  instance  of 
Hon.  J.  D.  Plunkett,  as  to  include  "  Manual  Arts."  This 
difficulty  being  removed,  1  believe  public  sentiment  will 
sustain  the  Board  in  taking  this  step  in  advance.  Some 
will  say  that  the  plan  is  faulty,  as  only  a  few  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  it.  But  one  hundred  boys  from  different  parts 
of  the  city,  selected  by  their  several  principals  on  the 
ground  of  good  scholarship,  will  be  a  good  basis  for  the 
«xp>eriment,  and  close  students  are  often  persons  of  highly 
wrought  nervous  temperament,  who  especially  need  re- 
laxation and  physical  training.  Those  whose  surplus 
energies  are  spent  in  out-door  sports,  or  who  have  active 
duties  out  of  school,  have  less  need  of  manual  training. 
The  fact  that  the  dignity  of  labor  may  thus  be  popu- 
larized, and  that  many  boys  not  members  of  these  classes 
will  be  inspired  **to  do  something,**  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  plan.  It  is  the  industrial  and  industrious 
spirit  that  we  want  in  our  schools,  and  in  the  community 
as  well,  so  that  honest  labor  may  be  not  only  respectable 
but  honorable. 

It  must  be  counted  a  misfortune  that  popular  intelli- 
gence does  not  yet  grasp  the  principles  which  underlie 
an  education  which  begins  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  car- 
ries the  industrial  and  productive  idea  through  all  grades. 
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There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  charge,  that  only  hall 
the  child  has  been  educated,  that  the  other  half»  which  is 
character  founded  on  a  body  trained  to  action,  and  a  will 
invincible  against  wrong,  has  been  neglected.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  time  has  come  to  broaden  the  founda- 
tions of  our  educational  structure,  so  as  to  make  the 
school  training  do  in  part  for  boys  in  the  city,  what  is 
done  for  boys  in  the  country  by  the  nature  of  things? 


MECHANICAL    DRAWING. 

The  introduction  of  this  branch  into  the  upper  grades 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  School  by  Prof- 
Louis  Bail  is  an  important  step  towards  a  more  industrial 
education,  and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  subject  of 
drawing.  Although  the  study  is  made  optional,  over  500 
boys  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
here  aflForded.  Prof.  Bail  says,  "  In  the  month  of  May,  I 
commenced  a  complete  course  in  mechanical  drawing  in  all 
the  Grammar  Schools,  giving  the  boys  of  the  two  upper 
rooms  a  lesson  of  one  hour,  each  alternate  week.  The 
regular  teacher  is  required  to  give  the  scholars  at  least 
two  hours  instruction  every  other  week  in  Mechan- 
ical drawing,  and  thoroughly  review  all  the  problems  and 
thus  secure  considerable  practice  in  the  use  of  the  mathe- 
matical instruments." 

SEWING. 

What  better  form  of  manual  training  for  the  girls  than 
plain  sewing  ?  This  subject  was  once  before  the  Board  and 
referred  by  them  to  the  Committee  on  Schools  and  Super- 
intendent. My  report  is  here  presented,  to  wit,  that  it 
would  be  well  for  one  or  two  Principals  of  Grammar 
Schools  to  inaugurate  experiments  in  one  or  more  grades,, 
say  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Let  them  begin  by  ascertaining 
how  many  know  how  to  sew.  If  I  may  use  statements 
made  by  several  city  superintendents  as  a  basis  of  proph- 
ecy, I  feel  sure  that  few  will  be  found,  whether  of  the 
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rich  or  poor,  who  understand  the  practical  use  of  the 
needle.  I  would  also  report  that  the  teaching  of  sewing 
as  hitherto  conducted  in  the  Fair  Street  and  GofFe  Street 
Schools  should  receive  some  substantial  recognition  and 
support  at  the  hands  of  the  Board.  The  same  beneficent 
amendment  to  the  statute  before  alluded  to  extends  its 
favoring  hand  in  this  direction, 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  no  evening  schools  in  the  High 
School  building  last  winter,  but  six  different  schools  were 
organized  to  accommodate  boys  in  the  several  portions 
of  the  city  as  follows:  One  at  the  Hamilton  building 
under  Mr.  Joseph  Gile  with  two  assistants;  at  the  Wool- 
sey  under  Mr.  Henry  W.  Loomis  with  one  assistant ;  at 
the  German-English,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Goodhart 
with  one  assistant ;  the  Whiting  Street  kept  by  Prof.  C. 
L.  Speranza ;  the  Washington  iri  i:harge  of  Mr.  C.  G.  G. 
Merrill  with  one  assistant,  and  the  GofFe  Street,  taught 
by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Bruce.  Most  of  the  schools  were  con- 
tinued for  76  nights,  beginning  in  October.  Eleven  teach- 
ers were  employed.  The  total  number  of  pupils  regis- 
tered was  519  and  the  number  in  average  attendance 
209.  The  largest  average  attendance  was  at  the  Hamil- 
ton, the  German-English,  and  the  Whiting  Street  School 
for  Italians.  The  last  mentioned  school  has  now  been 
continued  for  two  years,  and  has  been  attended  by  a  class 
of  Italian  laboring  men  who,  though  illiterate  and  poor, 
are  yet  eager  to  learn  and  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  understanding  and  use  of  English.  Here,  as 
in  the  German-English  School,  the  conversational  method 
has  been  mainly  employed.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  no  one 
can  be  found  to  conduct  this  school  so  well  in  future,  as 
Prof.  Speranza,  having  accepted  a  regular  position  as  in- 
structor in  Columbia  College,  has  removed  his  residence 
to  New  York.  The  eflForts  put  forth,  and  spirit  shown  by 
the  students  generally  during  the  past  winter  were  much 
better  than  we  hav^seen  hitherto.     On  occasional  visits 
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made  to  the    schools  the  boys  were  invariably  found 
quietly  at  work  and  thoroughly  attentive  to  their  teachers. 

BOOKS  AND   READING. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of 
the  day  that,  "  Public  Education  has  performed  its  func- 
tion, when  it  has  carried  the  boy  to  a  point  where  he 
knows  how  to  use  books  and  pursue  his  studies  without  a 
teacher."  This,  of  course,  suggests  the  importance  of 
educating  the  young  to  right  habits  of  reading,  and  culti- 
vating in  them  a  love  for  what  is  good  and  wholesome  in 
literature.  I  believe  our  schools  are  not  wholly  deficient 
in  this  matter.  The  central  aim  in  all  the  so-called  **  new 
methods  "  of  teaching  reading  is  to  cultivate  the  thought 
and  understanding.  The  mental  side  of  reading  is  placed 
before  the  oral  expression.  Great  attention  is  given  to 
thought-seizing  power  of  the  mind  through  the  eye,  so 
that  thoughts  are  seen  on  the  printed  page  as  wholes, 
just  as  they  are  received  through  the  ear.  The  "  inter- 
nal digestion  **  of  what  is  read  is  deemed  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  "delivery."  In  short,  silent  reading  is 
cultivated  by  every  variety  of  means  until  the  pupil  can 
rapidly  scan  the  printed  page,  and,  by  a  sort  of  alchemy 
of  mind,  tell  in  his  own  language  what  he  has  gathered. 
Can  there  be  mental  exercise  better  than  this  to  give 
flexibility  of  thought  and  fluency  of  expression?  And 
when  we  add  to  this  kind  of  teaching  a  solicitous  care  on 
the  part  of  teachers  regarding  the  kind  of  reading  which 
the  pupils  choose  to  fill  up  their  leisure  hours,  I  am  sure  a 
a  good  work  has  been  begun.  All  that  the  limited  funds 
allowed  for  this  purpose  enable  us  to  do  has  been  done 
in  furnishing  the  schools,  i,  with  good  works  in  history, 
biography  and  travel,  and  2,  with  an  assortment  of  books 
for  supplementary  reading.  Another  step  is  to  be  taken 
this  year,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  principals  and 
teachers,  and  that  is  the  combining  of  Geography  and 
History  in  all  grades.  A  carefully  prepared  outline  of 
parallel  topics,  with  a  full  list  of  books,  graded  so  as  to 
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^t  the  various  aptitudes,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  for  use  at  their  option.  The  list  of  subjects  will 
be  greater  than  most  teachers  can  use,  and  it  is  only  ex- 
pected that  e^ch  will  select  and  teach  such  facts  as  her 
time  and  strength  will  permit.  Some  will  do  niore  and 
some  less.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  will  do  some- 
thing. One  or  two  important  results  will  be  gained  by 
this  plan  if  carried  out.  First,  those  pupils  who  leave 
school  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  or  seventh  grades 
will  have  some  little  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  a 
little  training  in  using  books  of  reference. 

Second,  but  of  not  less  importance,  is  the  kind  of  teaching 
which  this  scheme  encourages.  Teachers  must  needs 
read  independently,  and  prepare  to  present  the  topics. 
Geography  will  take  on  new  life  and  interest,  where  the 
earth  is  studied,  as  the  home  of  man,  and  as  the  arena  of 
mighty  events.  There  will  be  more  reading  and  thinking, 
and  less  memorizing.  Self  education  will  have  begun  at 
an  early  stage,  and  the  boy  or  girl  compelled  by  hard 
necessity  to  leave  school  prematurely  can,  for  a  life-time, 
build  on  this  foundation.  And  what  does  all  this 
point  to,  but  that  one  supreme  need  of  this  community,  a 
free  public  library.  The  movement  so  well  and  so  hope- 
fully begun  during  the  past  year  to  supply  this  most 
pressing  need  must  not  slumber  long.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  until  a  new  President  is  elected,  then  let  his  elec- 
tion  be  the  signal  for  a  forward  movement.  To  the 
teachers,  friends  of  education,  and  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  young,  this  movement  appeals.  Let  our 
public  schools,  conducted  with  zealous  regard  for  the 
highest  well-being  of  our  youth,  be  supplemented  by  a 
free  public  library  as  a  dispenser  of  wisdom  and  good 
morals,  and  who  can  forecast  the  future  strength  of  this 
community  in  all  that  pertains  to  intelligence  and  right 
living? 

I  have  tried  in  this  as  in  former  reports  to  act  faith- 
fully upon  the  rule  of  the  Board  which  requires  the 
Superintendent  to  "  point  out  defects  and  suggest  im- 
provements."   The  hearty  support  and  cooperation  re 
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ceived  from  teachers  and  principals  hitherto  in  some 
progressive  measures  leads  me  to  hope  for  large  things 
in  future.  Working  unitedly  and  exercising  reasonable 
tolerance  oi  opinion,  the  work  accomplished  may  be  "  per* 
feet  and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  in  full  recognition  of 
many  courtesies,  both  personal  and  ojBicial,  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  this  report  is  respect*^ 
fully  submitted. 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

August  30th,  1884. 
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Course  of  Study. 


Revised  in  1884. 


Th«  preceding  table  presents  a  condensed  view  of  the  work. 
of  primary  and  grammar  schools  as  contained  in  the  text- 
books authorized  by  the  Board.  It  is  laid  out  with  reference 
to  eight  years  or  grades^  and  the  whole  scheme  is  divided  into 
forty  equal  parts  of  eight  weeks  each,  thus  furnishing  a  con- 
venient scale  upon  which  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are  clas- 
sified. 

This  table  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience,  and 
may  be  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  safe  guide  in  determining 
approximately  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  within 
the  limits  of  any  term,  as  far  as  text-books  are  concerned. 
But  even  here  the  two  essential  conditions  of  skillful  teaching 
and  ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  must  be  ever 
present.  If  these  are  wanting,  the  work  will  fall  short  either  in 
quantity  or  quality  ;  and,  as  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that 
every  subject  be  thoroughly  taught,  it  follows  that  this  scheme 
is  to  be  followed  not  slavishly,  but  as  an  ideal  standard,  a 
proper  recognition  of  which  will  secure  reasonable  uniformity 
in  the  several  grades  of  all  our  schools. 

Teachers  are  to  take  special  care  that  all  studies  are  advanced 
equally,  and  that  no  favorite  study  or  exercise  receives  undue 
attention. 

The  less  advanced  class  of  any  room  will  determine  the 
grade  to  which  it  belongs,  and  pupils  should  be  so  graded  and 
classified  that  their  progress  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  indo- 
lent and  lazy.  The  frequent  promotion  of  individual  pupils 
who  are  faithful  and  energetic,  will  prevent  all  injustice  of  this, 
kind. 
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MORAL    TRAINING. 

The  discipline  of  the  intellect  alone,  with  neglect  of  the 
moral  side  of  the  child's  nature,  does  not  fit  him  for  the  best 
citizenship.  If  in  any  way  he  becomes  vicious,  his  capacity  for 
evil-doing  is  greatly  increased  by  the  very  training  which  ought 
to  teach  self-control  and  other  virtues.  All  that  pertains  to  the 
work  of  the  teacher  and  the  routine  of  the  school-room  is  a 
constant  factor  in  shaping  the  character  of  each  individual 
child.  Tf  the  teacher  is  positive,  sincere,  and  in  earnest,  doing 
honest  work  and  accepting  nothing  but  honest  work  ;  if  she 
has  insight,  and  can  reach  pupils  by  sympathy,  and  can  inspire 
them  to  their  best  endeavors  ;  if  she  believes  that  correct  habits 
are  the  very  essence  of  character  and  acts  accordingly,  then  the 
trend  of  moral  life  in  that  school-room  is  upward.  The  good 
and  substantial  qualities  hidden  in  the  heart  of  every  child  be- 
come, not  only  potential,  but  actual.  The  best  possible  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  that  higher  religious  training  which  cannot 
appropriately  be  given  in  the  school.  To  ask,  as  is  often  done, 
"  When,  and  where  do  you  place  moral  training  in  the  school  ?" 
shows  a  weak  conception  of  what  character  is.  As  well  might 
one  inquire  like  the  King  in  the  old  story,  "  How  far  is  it  from 
east  to  west  ?"  No  sufficient  course  of  moral  training  for  the 
school  or  family  can  be  staked  off  by  a  few  precepts  or  dogmas 
to  be  learned  like  the  multiplication  table.  Some  truths  are  to 
be.  learned  in  this  way.  But  a  truth  in  the  memory  may  have 
little  influence  on  the  conduct  and  life.  It  needs  to  be  a  part 
of  the  fibre  of  one's  being,  as  the  result  of  slow  growth,  to 
withstand  the  shocks  of  fierce  and  sudden  temptation,  or,  what 
is  worse,  the  strain  of  evil  propensities  bequeathed  by  heredity! 

The  best  remedy  for  all  bad  tendencies  in  the  young  is  occupa- 
tion. Little  hands  should  be  busily  employed  that  thought  may 
be  healthful,  and  that  the  natural  craving  for  activity  may  be 
satisfied.  The  primary  teacher's  daily  plan  must  provide  ample 
and  varied  occupations,  such  as  are  adapted  to  exercise  the  mind 
and  cultivate  the  hand.  Her  skill  in  inspecting  the  results  of 
effort,  and  in  giving  or  withholding  praise  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  spirit  which  animates  future  endeavor.  To  call  forth 
the  best  that  a  child  can  possibly  do  is  to  quicken  his  ambition, 
and  strengthen  his  will.  Courage  and  conscious  power  soon 
lend  a  new  pleasure  to  all  that  he  undertakes,  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  meet  new  difficulties,  having  faith  that  his  teacher 
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will  ask  him  to  do  nothing  of  which  he  is  incapable.  Here 
then  is  an  element  in  moral  training  that  is  inseparable  from 
the  whole  school  life.  If  the  teacher  cannot  employ  the  ener- 
gies of  his  pupils  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  capacity,  he  is 
damming  up  a  stream  which  ought  to  flow  steadily  on,  but 
which,  if  restrained,  will  break  forth  b6times  to  do  untold  in- 
jury. Worky  and  hard  work,  is  vital  in  the  school.  All  dream- 
ing, idling,  and  listlessness  should  yield  to  the  gospel  of  hard 
and  incessant  work.  Let  a  high  purpose  animate  every  teacher 
to  bring  out  the  most  and  the  best  that  is  in  the  child.  If  his 
disposition  is  soured  by  hard  conditions  at  home,  move  upon 
him  by  kindness  and  sympathy.  If  his  mind  works  slowly,  use 
great  patience. 

Teachers  should  improve.opportunities  of  giving  lessons  in 
practical  morality.  Personal  cleanliness,  care  of  books  and 
school  property,  orderly  conduct  on  the  street,  truthfulness, 
respect  for  parents  and  superiors,  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants,  the  danger 
of  reading  bad  books  and  papers,  all  these  and  many  other 
things  will  occur  to  the  mind  as  worthy  of  particular  notice 
and  instruction. 

HOME    READING. 

The  only  means  of  preventing  children  and  youth  from  be- 
coming morally  poisoned  is  the  care  which  teachers  take  in 
directing  them  to  good  reading,  and  in  guarding  them  at  every 
stage  until  the  danger  point  is  past.  To  teach  a  child  to  read 
and  then  leave  him  to  select  at  random  from  the  mass  of  cheap 
and  unhealthy  reading  that  abounds,  is  like  putting  a  weapon 
in  his  hand  for  his  own  destruction.  Let  teachers  seek  to 
arouse  an  interest  among  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  and  even 
suggest  to  them  the  names  of  books  suited  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  their  children.  Then  let  a  half  hour  each  week  be 
spent  in  hearing  a  report  on  home  reading,  with  such  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  from  the  teacher  as  may  be  needed.  The 
lists  of  books  furnished  last  year  will  be  found  helpful,  also,  the 
list  of  books  prepared  this  year  as  an  aid  in  teaching  Geography 
and  History.  Pupils  who  are  well  supplied  with  good  books 
at  home  may  be  encouraged  to  loan  them  to  those  less  favored. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  teachers  will  be  asked  to  report  con- 
cerning their  efforts  and  results  in  this  direction. 
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HEALTH. 

The  first,  and  most  important  condition  to  successful  mental 
labor  is  health  and  comfort.  That  many  children  come  from 
unwholesome  and  comfortless  homes  is  no  reason  why  the 
school  room  should  not  be* made  attractive  and  healthful. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  possible 
ventilation  with  the  means  at  hand,  and  each  teacher  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  his  or  her  room,  and  its  appointments, 
with  reference  to  this  end.  Whenever  furnace  heat  is  used,  the 
thermometer  should  be  inspected  every  hour,  and  on  no  account 
should  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise  above  70**.  In  the 
lower  rooms,  there  should  be  physical  exercise  or  marching  twice, 
at  least,  each  -session,  occupying  from  three  to  five  minutes. 
In  the  higher  rooms,  the  same  diversion  should  occur  once 
^ach  session.  The  usual  recesses  should  be  given  regularly 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  should  participate. 

^  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  primary  work,  as  now  con- 
ducted, that  necessitates  weariness  or  repression.  During  the 
■first  two  years,  recitations  should  not  be  over  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  in  length,  neither  should  children  be  kept  doing  the 
same  kind  of  slate  work  more  than  half  an  hour.  Arrange  a 
varied  programme,  so  that  there  may  be  frequent  changes  of 
position  and  a  pleasant  variation  in  work.  See  that  pupils 
make  use  of  outer  garments  when  passing  to  the  yard  for  recess 
in  winter.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  sit  in  their  seats  at  recess 
while  the  windows  are  opened  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 

From  May  ist  to  November  ist.  Rooms  i  and  2  may  be  dis- 
missed at  11.30  A.  M.  and  3.40  p.  m.  If  the  thermometer  in  any 
room  does  not  register  as  high  as  6o*  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  a 
rule  of  the  Board,  the  teacher  is  authorized  to  dismiss  her 
pupils  for  that  session. 

THE   SCHEME. 

Experience  has  taught  that  no  course  of  work  can  be  laid 
♦out  in  detail,  and  rigidly  imposed  on  all  teachers  and  classes 
alike.  There  is  much  variation  in  ability,  training,  taste  and 
method  among  teachers,  and  the  best  results  in  education  can 
only  be  attained  by  granting  considerable  freedom  and  scope. 
If  teachers  are  compelled  to  follow  the  scheme^  they  are  in 
•danger  of  losing  sight  of  that  more  important  object,  viz  :  to 
train  and  instruct  the  child. 
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The  best  thought  and  inspiration  with  which  the  true  teacher 
brightens  and  enforces  his  instruction  comes  spontaneously, 
and  flashes  out  upon  a  dull  subject  like  a  star  in  a  dark  night. 
It  is  the  life  which  begets  life,  and  cannot  be  prescribed  or 
measured.  A  corps  of  weak  and  inefficient  teachers  needs  a 
detailed  plan  of  work  in  order  to  secure  passably  good  results, 
but  thoughtful  and  progressive  teachers  must  have  freedom  to 
work  out  their  own  scheme  and  method,  and  a  premium  should 
always  be  paid  for  new  and  original  devices.  The  attempts 
made  in  past  years  to  assign  certain  particular  steps  in  the 
teaching  of  any  subject  to  years  or  terms,  has  met  with  only 
partial  success.  The  principles  which  govern  the  teaching  in 
one  grade  applies  more  or  less  to  all  grades.  Moreover,  success 
in  mastering  any  portion  of  a  subject  depends  upon  the  vividness 
and  freshness  with  which  the  pupil  holds  in  mind  what  has  pre- 
ceded. The  teacher  must  have  the  whole  subject  in  mind,  and 
teach  each  part  of  it  in  relation  to  the  whole.  All  knowledge  is 
relative  and  dependent.  To  know  and  to  teach  a  thing  well,  is 
to  know  and  to  teach  it  as  related  to  other  knowledge.  Thus  in 
Geography,  each  continent  is  to  be  compared  with  other  conti- 
nents with  respect  to  position,  climate,  coast  line,  relief,  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  population,  etc.  So  each  country  in  its  na- 
tional growth,  form  of  government  and  civilization,  is  to  be  set 
in  contrast  with  other  countries,  and  by  this  comparison  diflFer- 
ences  are  to  be  discovered,  and  causes  for  them  are  to  be 
assigned.  In  history  also,  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  dif- 
ferent nations  is  to  be  studied  comparatively,  so  that  something 
better  than  mere  facts  may  be  added  to  the  store  of  one's 
knowledge. 

The  aim  of  all  teaching  is  the  development  of  mental 
power.  Such  quickening  and  invigoration  as  will  lead  to 
this  end  comes  only  when  the  teacher  finds  joy  in  his  work, 
and  is  free  to  move  under  the  stimulus  which  comes  in  the  act 
of  teaching.  In  view  of  these  facts,  only  an  outline  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  is 
presented,  in  addition  to  the  tabular  view.  The  division  of 
topics  with  reference  to  years  and  terms  has  been  omitted  for 
reasons  given  above.  Teachers  are  requested  to  read  this  out- 
line carefully,  and  Principals  are  expected  to  prepare  more 
detailed  schemes  for  such  classes  as  need  them. 
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READING. 

The  first  steps  in  teaching  reading  should  be  preceded  by- 
familiar  conversation,  talks  about  toys,  and  other  objects,  and 
by  imitation  exercises.  The  first  aim  is  to  train  pupils  to  rec- 
ognize and  express  thought  written  upon  the  blackboard.  The 
so-called  "  word  method,"  and  the  "  sentence  method,"  are  both 
calculated  to  lead  to  this  result  if  carefully  pursued.  The  judi- 
cious use  of  objects  is  vital  in  both  methods.  As  the  sentence  is 
the  unit  of  thought,  the  sooner  children  can  read  complete  sen- 
tences the  better.  Train  them  to  grasp  and  read  the  thought 
of  a  sentence  as  a  whole.  Seek  early  for  silent  reading  and  sight 
reading.  Let  conversation  and  reading  be  so  blended  that  con- 
versational tones  may  always  be  secured.  After  four  or  five 
months  on  the  vocabulary  of  Monroe's  chart,  introduce  other 
reading  matter,  using  both  script  and  print.  It  is  better  to  read 
the  first  half  of  several  first  readers,  and  then  the  second 
half  of  the  same.  Be  sure  that  the  association  of  each  word 
with  its  appropriate  idea  is  complete.  Give  plenty  of  drill  in 
the  pronunciation  of  new  and  difficult  words.  Introduce  slow 
pronunciation  and  phonics  as  an  aid  to  clear  conversation  and 
the  mastering  of  new  words.  Throughout  the  course,  be  slow 
to  undertake  difficult  readiQg  matter.  Read  several  readers  of 
each  grade,  or  any  other  books  and  papers  that  are  suitable. 
Do  not  read  the  same  piece  more  than  three  times,  and  continue 
a  reading  exercise  only  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  class  can 
be  retained.  Train  pupils  to  always  read  to  some  one.  Short 
declamations,  or  memory  selections  are  an  aid  to  good  expres- 
sion. See  that  no  bad  habits  are  formed  either  in  position  or 
in  the  use  of  the  voice.  In  the  higher  grades,  use  the  silent 
reading  test  daily,  and  lay  much  more  stress  upon  mental  read- 
ing then  upon  oral  reading.  Seek  to  cultivate  such  power  in 
g^rasping  the  thought  through  the  eye  as  will  ensure  an  effective 
habit  of  study.  Above  all  things  introduce  pupils  to  good 
literature.  Success  in  teaching  reading  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  which  the  teacher  makes. 

SPELLING. 

Spelling  is  taught  to  a  large  extent  by  writing  in  connection 
with  language  exercises  ;  but  short  lessons  in  oral  and  written 
spelling  of  words  are  necessary  in  all  grades.     Do  not  give 
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long  lessons  at  first.  Be  patient  and  encourage  the  feeblest 
•efforts.  Results  in  spelling  come  slowly  with  some  pupils,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  require  too  much.  It  is  well 
for  pupils  to  gain  confidence  in  themselves.  This  will  follow 
if  short  lessons  are  given,  and  if  proper  skill  is  used. 

LANGUAGE. 

While  reading  is  the  basis  of  all  language  teaching,  it  should 
he  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  exercises  calculated  to  secure 
facility  in  original  oral  and  written  expression.  Abundant 
<irill  should  be  given  to  enable  pupils  to  state  what  they  know, 
-and  to  describe  accurately  what  they  have  seen.  The  common 
school  should  teach  language  as  an  art,  rather  than  as  a  science. 
Any  exercises  which  test  the  thinking  and  constructive  powers 
are  good  for  the  purpose.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
«teps  to  be  observed  in  this  work. 

Lead  pupils  to  talk  freely.  Converse  with  them  about  things 
at  home,  or  on  the  street,  games,  pictures,  animals,  and  plants. 
Tell  short  stories  and  have  them  reproduce  what  they  can  re- 
member. Copy  accurately  from  the  blackboard  such  words 
^nd  sentences  as  are  taught  in  reading.  Teach  capitals  and 
<luestion  marks.  Place  none  but  accurate  copies  before  the 
pupils.  Write  copies  large,  and  in  several  positions.  Intro- 
-duce  dictation  gradually.  Give  each  sentence  distinctly  dut 
^ftce.  Erase  all  incorrect  words  when  seen  on  slate  or  black- 
board. Copy  from  the  reader  on  slate  or  blackboard.  Insist 
upon  neatness  and  accuracy.  Learn  and  write  memory  selec- 
tions. Use  pictures  as  suggestions  of  oral  or  written  descrip- 
tion and  imaginative  stories.  Dictation,  description,  and  letter- 
writing  belong  to  all  grades.  Teach  punctuation  marks  as  they 
occur.  Make  every  lesson  a  language  lesson  and  correct  all 
-errors  in  grammar  and  pronunciation.  Encourage  originality 
in  statement  when  reciting.  Abstracts  of  lessons  in  Geography 
and  History  may  be  written.  Teach  thoroughly  all  kinds  of 
letter- writing.  Use  "  Lessons  in  English,"  and  "  Language 
Lessons,"  as  indicated  in  the  tabular  view.  Teach  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  sentence,  analysis  of  the  sentence,  and  give  some 
practice  in  parsing  with  application  of  the  rules  of  syntax. 

PRIMARY    NUMBER. 

Teach  with  obiects  all  the  facts  in  each  successive  number. 
Provide  a  variety  of  objects,  such  as  blocks,  splints,  pebbles, 
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beanSy  and  forms  cut  from  pasteboard,  as  circles,  squares,  tri- 
angles. Proceed  no  faster  than  is.  consistent  with  thorough 
work.  Allow  no  hesitation.  Teach  all  possible  combinations 
and  separations.  Use  no  written  figures  for  at  least  one  half 
year.  Devise  many  original  concrete  problems.  Introduce 
figures  by  means  of  objects.  Show  a  number  of  objects,  then 
the  corresponding  figures.  Teach  all  the  simple  combinations 
and  separations  objectively.  Add  small  columns  of  numbers 
oa  slate.  Begin  to  associate  Roman  with  Arabic  numbers. 
Combine  slate  work  with  practice  in  rapid  combination.  Teach 
the  simple  fractions.  Use  U.  S.  money,  liquid,  dry,  long,  and 
time  measure.     Refer  to  any  Primary  Arithmetic. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Give  constant  attention  throughout  the  course  to  the  funda- 
mental rules.  Have  daily  practice  in  rapid  mental  computation. 
Follow  the  Franklin  Arithmetic  as  laid  out  in  the  tabular 
view.  In  teaching  all  topics  let  the  order  be — i.  Practice ; 
2.  Principles ;  3.  Rules.  Teach  with  special  care  Interest,  Dis- 
count, Measurement,  and  Mensuration. 

PRIMARY   GEOGRAPHY. 

Prepare  for  the  teaching  of  Geography  by  giving  lessons  on 
plcue  and  direction.  Teach  the  terms  front,  back,  left,  right,  and 
the  cardinal  points.  Also,  draw  school  yard  and  block.  Give 
lessons  on  plants  and  animals  with  ideas  on  climate.  General 
notions  of  land,  watfer,  air.  Observe  and  describe  the  clouds, 
sea  shore,  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.  Make  each  lesson  tell  in  de- 
veloping language.  Study  map  of  city.  Locate  rivers,  har- 
bors, sound.  Teach  the  elementary  facts  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy from  the  natural  scenery  about  New  Haven.  Use  sand 
also  in  teaching  the  different  forms  as :  hill,  mountain,  river, 
plain,  bay,  ocean,  cape,  etc.  Study  different  forms  of  water,  as 
fog,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail. 

GEOGRAPHY    AND   HISTORY, 

The  course  of  lessons  which  has  been  prepared  is  not  in- 
tended to  make  the  study  of  Geography  less  in  importance, 
but  rather  to  intensify  the  interest  of  the  pupils  by  adding  the 
coloring  of  history.  Throughout  the  elementary  course  the 
use  of  sand  is  recommended  in  preference  to  map  drawing  for 
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teaching  form  and  relief  of  continents.  This  will  afford  more 
time  for  the  learning  of  facts. 

In  the  lygter  course,  the  drawing  of  accurate  maps  should 
be  sought  for.  Slight  changes  are  made  in  the  scheme  so  that 
Oeography  is  continued  through  the  eighth  grade,  and  the 
United  States  and  Europe  receive  an  amount  of  time  propor- 
tionate to  their  importance.  This  part  of  the  plan  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  teaching  of  the  topics  in  history  is 
"  optional  with  teachers,  and  no  one  should  try  to  do  more  than 
can  be  done  well.  The  aim  should  be  to  stimulate  pupils  to 
search  for  facts  bearing  on  the  countries  as  they  are  studied, 
I  and  to  train  them  to  contribute  the  results  of  their  reading  for 
the  benefit  of  the  class. 

As  many  books  named  in  the  list  will  be  furnished  as  possi- 
ble, and  teachers  can  find  many  of  them  in  the  High  School 
and  Young  Men's  Institute  libraries. 

WRITING. 

Writing  must  be  taught  both  as  a  mental  and  a  manual 
exercise.  Correct  ideas  of  form  must  be  fixed  in  the  mind 
and  sufficient  practice  given  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  the 
letter  accurately.  In  giving  the  first  lessons,  in  writing  be  sure 
and  have  the  pupil  follow  the  teacher  as  she  makes  the  forms. 

To  be  able  to  rivet  the  attention  of  a  class  at  this  point  is 
evidence  of  undoubted  skill.  Make  the  copies  frequently. 
Make  them  large.  Have  pupils  make  them,  with  the  teacher. 
Have  all  work  upon  slate,  paper  and  blackboard  done  neatly. 
Correct  all  bad  habits  of  sitting  and  holding  the  pen.  The 
following  chart,  taken  from  "Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching," 
represents  the  order  which  many  teachers  have  found  it  best 
to  follow. 


^  ^  ^  d  J 

f    (^   (^6    (^    ^ 


Note.— For  more  pArtlcultr  tusgestions  refer  to  *'  Helpe  for  Teachertb 
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.  DRAWING.  » 

Teach  distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  on  the 
blackboard,  using  a  unit  measure  of  three  inches.  Make  mis- 
takes frequently  by  placing  the  dots  nearer,  also  farther  apart, 
and  thus  train  the  children  to  notice  and  correct  their  mis- 
takes by  comparing  these  rows  with  the  unit  measure.  Give 
the  names  of  the  various  lines.  Use  chart  i,  and  manual  for 
teachers.  The  pupils  draw  on  slates  for  the  first  time.  Teach 
distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  an  inch  apart. 
Require  the  inch  card  to  be  carefully  observed.  Continue 
spacing  and  forming  lines.     Use  Chart  No.  2. 

Charts  Nos.  2  and  3.  Continue  the  exercise  of  inch  spacing, 
cultivate  the  proper  position  for  the  hand,  and  finger  and 
wrist  movement.  Draw  the  letters  composed  of  vertical,  hor- 
izontal and  oblique  lines,  NZVYAKXMW,  dividing 
lines  into  two,  tfiree,  four  and  five  equal  parts.  In  every 
room  the  teacher  must  use  the  steps  when  drawing  the  figures. 
Explain  the  angles. 

Charts  3  and  4.  Continue  spacing  and  finger  movements 
in  drawing  the  various  positions,  of  lines,  comparing  the 
figures  on  these  charts  ;  review  the  angles,  give  the  names  of 
the  different  triangles,  form  the  square,  and  give  the  names 
and  forms  of  all  the  quadrangular  figures :  the  square,  the 
rectangle,  the  parallelogram,  the  rhomb,  as  well  as  the  trian- 
gles, and  follow  the  general  directions  given  for  No.  i. 

Charts  4  and  5.  Spacing,  position,  and  finger  movement 
must  be  continued,  and  more  uniform  work  is  expected  from 
the  class.  The  teacher  must  use  the  steps  carefully  and  fol- 
low the  general  directions  given  for  No.  i. 

Charts  5,  6  and  7.  Continue  the  general  directions.  With- 
out the  steps  the  teachers  will  make  very  little  progress. 

Charts  7,  8  and  9.  Continue  the  general  directions.  For 
the  spring  term,  May  and  June,  a  review  of  chart  7.  For  the 
fall  term.  Chart  No.  8.  Exercises  of  curved  lines.  For  the 
winter  term.  Chart  No.  9.     Ellipses. 

The  teacher  must  have  correct  curves  and  ellipses  in  the 
steps  she  uses,  so'  that  the  pupils  will  get  a  correct  idea  of  a 
circular  as  well  as  of  an  elliptical  line. 

Charts  Nos.  8  and  9.  Use  paper  instead  of  slate ;  as  the 
pupils  use  paper  for  the  first  time,  the  teacher  should  guard 
against  the  heavy  lines,  the  moistening  of  the  pencil  on  their 
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lips,  and  the  frequent  use  of  rubber.  As  the  pupil  must  leari^ 
to  draw  the  curves  and  ellipses  in  vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique  positions,  the  teacher  is  especially  charged  not  to 
allow  the  turning  of  the  paper  by  the  pupils  when  drawing. 
The  general  rules  are  especially  applicable  in  regard  to  posi- 
tion and  finger  movement.  With  the  use  of  the  steps  the 
teacher  will  secure  good  results. 

Charts  Nos.  lo  and  ii.  Application  of  curves  and  ellipses. 
The  general  rules  are  to  be  applied  also  in  this  grade  for 
position,  finger  movement,  comparing  and  making  lino^,  and 
use  of  steps. 

Charts  Nos.  i6,  17  and  i8.  Exercises  of  architectural 
leaves  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  circles  for  forming 
rosettes.  The  pupils  are  also  required  to  collect  various 
leaves  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  the  dififerent 
species.     They  may  be  grouped  and  drawn. 

An  original  design  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  and  a  second  in  the  last  week  of  April. 
These  designs  should  be  composed  of  some  elements  (or 
forms)  drawn  during  the  foregoing  lessons.  The  designs- 
may  form  rosettes,  titles,  panels,  etc. 

The  scroll  is  drawn  towards  the  last  of  the  winter  term  as  a 
preparatory  step  for  the  next  grade. 

Charts  Nos.  i8,  19  and  20.  Exercises  of  circles,  ellipses,, 
scrolls  and  simple  ornaments.  Two  original  designs  will  be 
due,  one  in  the  first  week  in  December,  the  second  in  the  last 
week  in  April.  The  pupils  in  this  grade  having  had  regular 
practice  in  drawing,  are  expected  to  make  some  tasteful 
designs. 


MECHANICAL   DRAWING. 

I. — Plane   Geometry :   Construction  of  geometrical  figures^ 
and  mathematical  curves. 

II. — Envelopes  of  geometrical  solids  and  their  sections* 

III. — Isometric  drawing. 

IV. — ^^Plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  mechanical  models. 

V. — Working  drawings  of  more  complicated  models. 

VI. — Freehand  drawing  is  continued  with   all   the  pupils, 
who  do  not  take  mechanical  drawing. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL   COURSE. 

I. — Fourth  class  boys  (optional),  Industrial  drawing. 

II. — Fourth  class  boys  and  girls.  Freehand  drawing  from 
geometrical  models  (practical  perspective). 

III. — Third  class  boys  and  girls.  Perspective  with  instru- 
ments. 

IV. — Junior  class.     Perspective  and  drawing  from  models. 

V. — Senior  class.  Drawing  from  natural  objects,  and  the 
art  of  teaching  drawing. 

MUSIC. 
Dmll7  Prmctlee  Fifteen  BUnatee. 

Sounds  by  Numeral  and  Syllable  to  3,  to  4  and  5  of  Scale. 
Staff.  Exercise  on  blackboard  as  above,  with  Note  Heads. 
Exercise  with  seven  note  cadences ;  scholars  singing  individ- 
ually and  by  class.  Exercise  to  6  of  scale.  Full  scale  of  Eight 
Sounds,  Quarter  Notes,  Time  and  Measure ;  Scale  in  Double 
Time ;  use  of  Tie ;  Half  Notes.  Exercise  with  Board  and 
Book.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Triple  Time ;  Tie  with  Three-quarter  Notes  ;  Dotted  Half 
Notes ;  Quadruple  Time.  Tie  with  Four-quarter  Notes ; 
Whole  Notes ;  Two  Beat  Ties  in  Quadruple  Time ;  Half 
Notes  in  Quadruple  Time  ;  Three  Beats  in  Quadruple  Time  ; 
Dotted  Half  Notes  in  Quadruple  Time ;  Half  Notes  and 
Quarter  Notes  in  Triple  Time  ;  Slurs  ;  Letters  ;  Word  Spell- 
ing with  Notes ;  Accent ;  Extension  of  Scale ;  Intervals, 
Seconds  and  Thirds.  Word  Spelling  continued ;  Repeat ; 
Quarter  Rests.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone,  ^ 

Daily  exercise  with  Scale  Sounds.  Teacher  calling  by  Syl- 
lable and  Numeral,  using  utmost  care  in  practice  of  high  and 
low  notes.  Eighth  Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Seconds  ;  Eighth 
Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Thirds ;  Half  Rests ;  Interval  of 
Fourth ;  Rounds  and  Staccato  Marks ;  Dotted  Half  Rests ; 
Interval  of  Fifth  ;  Crescendo  ;  Diminuendo  ;  Swell ;  Whole 
Rests  ;  Tie  across  Bar  ;  Two-part  Music  ;  Key  of  G  ;  Exer- 
cises of  graded  difficulty,  with  Blackboard  and  Music  Reader  \ 
Key  of  D,  same  as  G ;  Sixteenth  Notes.  Cultivate  a  sweet 
tone, 
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Treble  and  Bass  Clef ;  Word  Spelling,  with  Notes  on  both 
Clefs ;  Blackboard  Exercises  of  graded  diflSculty  in  Keys  of 
C,  G,  and  D  respectively  on  Bass  Clef ;  Varieties  of  Time ; 
Graded  Exercises  in  f  and  f  varieties ;  Graded  Exercises  in 
f  van,  introducing  Dotted  Whole  Notes  ;  In  f  van,  introducing 
Dotted  Quarter  Note ;  In  f^  van,  introducing  Double  Note ; 
Interval  of  Sixth,  Key  of  E ;  Interval  of  Seventh ;  Write  an 
occasional  exercise  in  C,  to  be  sung  in  other  Keys ;  Triplets ; 
Octaves.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Three-part  Music ;  Singing  by  Number ;  Key  of  F ;  Half 
Beats  in  f ,  f  and  f  var.,  introduced  by  means  of  Dotted  Half 
Notes  and  Dotted  Half  Rests ;  Half  Beats  continued  in  f ,  \ 
and  \  van,  by  means  of  Dotted  Quarter  Notes  and  Dotted 
Quarter  Rests.  In  f,  f  and  \  varieties,  by  means  of  Dotted 
Eighth  Notes  and  Dotted  Eighth  Rests  ;  Graded  Exercises  in 
Key  of  B  ;  Two  Notes  of  different  values  to  same  beat ;  intro- 
ducing Dotted  Quarters  and  Eighths,  and  Dotted  Eighths 
and  Sixteenths  to  the  beat ;  Four-part  music ;  Double  Dot ; 
Chanting.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Analysis  of  Scale ;  Intermediate  Sound,  Sharps,  Flats,  Dia- 
tonic and  Chromatic  Scales,  Natural,  Double  Sharp,  Double 
Flat ;  Vowel  Sound  changed  in  use  of  Accidentals  ;  Exercises 
introducing  C  Sharp  and  D  Flat ;  Transposition  by  Sharps ; 
Signatures  ;  Transposition  by  Flats  ;  Compound  Time  f  and  \ 
varieties  ;  D  Sharp  and  E  Flat ;  Compound  Time  J  and  \ 
varieties  ;  F  Sharp  and  G  Flat ;  Compound  Time  ^  and  ^ 
varieties  ;  G  Sharp  and  A  Flat ;  Syncopation  ;  A  Sharp  and 
B  Flat ;  Rests  in  Triplets ;  Major  and  Minor  Scales ;  Har- 
monic and  Melodic  Forms  ;  Seventh  in  Minor  Scales  ;  Repe- 
tition of  Scales  by  Letter ;  Character  of  Major  and  Minor 
Keys.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

Franklin  Readers. 
''        Patterson's  Speller. 
Franklin  Arithmetics. 
Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English. 
Swinton*s  new  Language  Lessons. 
Harper's  Geography. 

Anderson's  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States. 
Webster's  Dictionary. 
Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship. 
Jepson's  Music  Readers. 
Bail's  System  and  Charts  in  Drawing. 
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HELPS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  from  year  to  year  in  connection 
-with  the  "  Course  of  Study,"  such  outlines  for  teaching,  and 
-such  practical  helps  as  may  be  useful  to  teachers  in  their  work. 

The  following  sentences,  prepared  by  Miss  E.  J.  Phelps,  are 
suitable  for  dictation  exercises  in  the  second  and  third  years. 
The  first  half  of  the  sentences  given  for  the  second  year 
should  be  copied  by  pupils  from  the  blackboard  before  they 
are  dictated. 

GRADE  II. 


I  see  a  bat.  / 
I  see  a  cup. 
I  see  a  slate. 
I  see  a  fan. 
I  have  a  fan. 
I  have  a  slate. 
I  have  a  nut. 
I  see  a  nut. 
You  have  a  nut. 
You  have  a  cup. 
You  see  the  hat. 
I  have  the  fan. 
You  have  the  top. 
I  have  the  top. 
See  the  top. 
Have  I  a  nut  ? 
Have  I  a  fan  ? 
Have  I  a  top  ? 
Have  you  a  slate  ? 
Have  jou  the  cat  ? 
Yfe  have  a  slate. 
We  have  a  nut. 
We  see  the  hen. 
I  have  a  hen. 
They  have  a  fan. 
They  have  a  hen. 
They  see  the  bird. 
'See  the  bird. 
Have  we  a  bird  ? 
Have  we  the  hen  ? 
Have  we  a  cap  ? 
You  have  the  cap. 
Have  they  a  slate  ? 
Have  they  a  nut  ? 


She  has  a  nut. 

Shfs  has  a  bird.  ^ 

She  has  a  doll. 

See  the  doll. 

Have  they  a  box  ? 

She  has  a  box. 

Has  she  a  doll  ? 

Has  she  a  ball  ? 

Yes,  I  see  the  ball. 

Can  I  have  the  cap  ? 

Can  they  see  the  ball  ? 

They  can  see  a  dog. 

He  hats  a  dog. 

I  can  see  a  dog  and  a  cat. 

You  have  a  hat  and  a  cap. 

They  have  a  bird  and  a  hen. 

You  and  I  can  see  the  hen. 

He  has  a  top  and  a  ball. 

You  can  have  nuts. 

Can  they  see  the  birds  ? 

He  cannot  have  the  tops. 

No,  he  has  not  a  slate. 

It  is  a  little  bird. 

It  is  not  a  little  fan. 

They  have  a  little  dog. 

Is  it  a  little  box  ? 

The  little  slate  is  on  the  box. 

A  fan  is  on  the  slate. 

The  book  is  on  the  slate. 

I  have  a  little  book. 

We  have  large  books. 

What  have  you  in  the  large  box  ? 

What  can  you  see  in  the  book  ? 

Where  is  your  pencil  ? 
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I  cannot  see  the  pencil. 

Where  is  your  hat  ? 

What  is  in  the  box  ? 

Where  are  your  hens  ? 

Where  are  we  going  ? 

We  are  going  to  see  the  birds  eat. 

I  will  go  with  you. 

Will  you  let  John  go  ? 

He  can  go  with  me. 

Let  me  play  with  your  doll  ? 

You  can  play  with  her  doll. 

Her  doll  is  pretty. 

He  has  one  red  top  and  one  black 

top. 
She  has  two  eyes. 


We  can  see  three  birds  in  the  tree. 
Do  not  let  him  see  the  birds. 
I  saw  four  boys  in  the  room. 
I  have  five  fingers  on  my  hand. 
Four  balls  and  two  balls  are  six 

balls. 
Seven  boys  ran  home. 
We  ate  eight  nuts. 
Here  are  nine  cakes  for  you. 
I  gave  ten  cents  for  the  cakes. 
I  have  two  red  roses  to  give  you. 
1  gave  two  books  to  the  girl. 
I  have  read  your  book. 
I  took  two  pencils  from  my  desk. 


GRADE   HI. 


You  placed  the  bell  on  my  desk. 

You  have  a  bell  in  your  left  hand.  i 

John  walked  to  the  window. 

George  threw  his  ball  to  my  brother. 

Mary  gave  me  her  long  pencil.  i 

You  wrote  a  story  upon  the  blackboard. : 

You  placed  a  pretty  red  flower  in  your 
hair. 

Mary  opened  the  door. 

Miss  Brown  looked  at  the  clock. 

Miss  Jones  gave  me  her  knife. 

John  cleaned  his  slate  with  my  sponge. 

You  threw  a  ball  to  John  and  he  caught 
it. 

Miss  Mills  gave  a  slate  to  me  and  a 
book  to  James. 

You  rang  your  bell  twice. 

I  heard  Mary  walking  upon  the  floor. 

I  heard  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  mother. 

There  are  four  birds  in  this  tree. 

They  are  all  building  nests. 

Their  nests  are  little,  but  pretty. 

Their  singing  is  very  sweet. 

Every  bird  in  the  tree  is  a  very  sweet 
little  singer. 

That  is  what  I  like  to  hear. 

What  is  that  girl  trying  to  do  ? 

Then  the  men  carried  them  to  the  book- 
store. 


When  they  left,  there  was  a  child  in  the 

room. 
They  showed  me  their  playthings. 
I  always  wear  a  clean  collar. 
All  boys  do  not  wear  shoes  in  summer. 
The  basket  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  lift. 
We  should  do  our  best  every  day. 
We  are  having  very  warm  weather. 
John  stands  near  the  door. 
Please  give  me  some  crumbs  for  my 

birds. 
If  you  stand  here  you  will  hear  the  birds 

sing. 
Here  are  crumbs  for  your  bird. 
How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  book  ? 
I  am  sure  he  went  to  the  store. 
No,  he  does  not  know  I  am  here. 
We  shall   have  a  great   many  apples 

this  year. 
Which  child  saw  the  birds  fly  ? 
Every  child  saw  the  birds  fly. 
They  have  gone  to  their  homes. 
Will  you  speak  to  Mary  ? 
I   bought  a   slate   and    brought    it   to 

school. 
He  does  not  know  I  have  learned   to 

write. 
I  gave  a  slice  of  bread  and  some  fruit 

to  the  poor  man. 
He  does  not  live  near  my  house. 
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Order  of  topics  for  the  study  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
earth,  accompanying  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  King. 

1.  Striking  Characteristics. 

2.  Brief  History. 

3.  Position,  etc. 

I.     Highlands. 


4.     Surface.    -< 


10 
II 
12 

13 

15 


2.  Lowlands. 

3.  Profile. 

4.  Progressive  Map. 


5.  Drainage. 

6.  Political  Divisions. 

7.  Natural  Divisions. 


1.  Border  Water. 

2.  Projections. 

3.  Isthmuses. 


c  I.     Causes. 
S.     Climate.   <  2.     Peculiarities. 

(  3.     Healthful ness. 
I.     Vegetable. 
Life,    i  2.     Animal. 
Human. 


3- 
Production. 

Export. 

Import. 

Prominent  Cities. 

Journeys. 

Comparisons. 


\ 


Outline  for  the  teaching  of  North  America  by  means  of  sand 
table,  wall  map,  and  drawing,  prepared  by  Miss  M.  R.  Webster. 

I.  Position. 

Use  the  globe  in  gaining  the  position  both  in  regard  to  the  hemispheres  and  to 
the  other  continents. 

II.  Form.    (General.) 

Let  ch.  show  the  general  form  into  which  this  continent  may  be  put  by  tracing 
upon  the  map  or  drawing  upon  the  blackboard.  Compare  with  the  shape  of  the 
other  continents.' 


III.  Size.     ] 

IV.  General  Boundaries. 


Comparative. 
Absolute. 
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V.  Outline.    Coast  points,  including  Islands. 
Tr.  use  the  moulding-board  and  wall  map. 

I  and  2.  After  moulding  the  outline,  gain  the  coast  points  from  the  ch.  ac- 
cording to  their  dependence,  without  regard  to  their  order  on  the  map.  For 
example — discuss  the  waters  that  nearly  surround  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
before  describing  that  peninsula ;  take  up  Behring  Sea  before  Behring  Strait. 
Notice  any  peculiarity,  any  points  that  are  more  dangerous  than  others. 

3.  Outline  drawn.  Tr.  draw  on  blackboard,  ch.  follow  on  slates,  using  sim- 
ple construction  lines  and  naming  the  coast  points  as  they  are  drawn  for  a 
review. 

VI.  Surface, 

{a.)  Atlantic  Highlands. 
(d.)  Pacific  Highlands. 

1.  General  relief.     -^  {c.)  Central  Plain. 

(d.)  Height  of  Land. 
^  {e,)  Slopes,  (N.  S.  E.  and  W.) 
After  moulding  the  flat  outline,  build  up  the  general  relief  as  tr.  gains  it  from 
the  ch.     Have  outline  map  on  blackboard  and  picture  the  relief. 

2.  Particular  relief.  Separate  each  highland  into  its  mountain  system  and 
plateaus.  Then  separate  the  systems  into  their  ranges  and  peaks.  Make  many 
comparisons.  Be  sure  ch.  are  able  to  pronounce  and  write  all  the  names  cor- 
rectly. Give  special  attention  to  scenery  of  noted  places,  such  as  Yosemite 
Valley,  etc.  Make  use  of  many  pictures.  Have  ch.  draw  the  profile  outline  of 
surface  from  North  to  South,  and  from  East  to  West. 

VII.  Drainage. 

1.  Have  a  talk  on  the  circulation  of  water  from  the  ocean  back  to  the  ocean. 
Apply  their  knowledge  gained  to  North  America.  Work  with  the  moulding 
board.  Gain  where  the  great  river  systems  are,  and  why  there.  Compare  rivers 
with  regard  to  length  and  direction,  and  discuss  the  belt  of  lakes  in  the  northern 
part.     Let  ch.  reason  out  many  questions. 

2.  Separate  the  systems  into  the  rivers  of  which  they  are  composed.  Describe 
and  name  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes  representing  them  on  the  moulding^  and 
blackboards.  Bring  out  interesting  points,  such  as  Yellowstone  Park,  Niagara 
Falls,  Pictured  Rocks  at  Lake  Superior,  etc. 

VIII.  Soil. 

Review  surface  and  drainage.  From  them  gain  the  general  soil.  Brin^  out 
striking  contrasts,"such  as  the  barren  plateau  of  Labrador,  and  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  lower  Mississippi. 

IX.  Climate. 

/  I.     Northern. 
North  America  may  be  divided  into  three  belts,  -I  2.     Central, 

'  3.  Southern. 
Discuss  each  separately  and  afterwards  make  many  comparisons,  giving  reas- 
ons. After  discussing  modifying  influence,  latitude,  elevations,  winds,  currents,, 
soil,  etc.,  ch.  infer  the  climate.  Bring  out  Especially  the  climate  of  California,. 
Labrador,  Southern  and  Gulf  States.  Work  out  a  condensed  tabular  view  upon 
the  board. 
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X.  Plants,  Animals,  Minerals  and  Manufactures. 

Use  the  three  belts  given  above.  Many  of  the  points  may  be  gained  from 
sarfece,  soil  and  climate.  Place  the  names  on  the  blackboard  in  tabular  form. 
Let  ch.  bring  in  specimens  and  locate  on  the  moulding. 

N.  B.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  ch.  write  compositions  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  productions. 

XI.  Political  Divisions,  People. 

Take  only  the  large  divisions.  Make  the  people  of  the  countries  real  by 
drawings  on  board,  pictures,  stories,  and  specimens  of  articles  belonging  to 
them. 

XII.  Cities. 

Describe,  name  and  locate  some  of  the  most  important  cities.  Take  imaginary 
journeys  from  one  city  to  another  and  ch.  tell  about  the  surface,  soil,  climate, 
productions  and  people  of  the  land  through  which  they  pass.  Illustrate  these 
journeys  by  the  moulding.  Points  of  history  may  be  brought  in  incidentally. 
Have  a  complete  map  of  North  America  drawn  for  a  review. 

N.  B.    These  steps  may  be. used  also  in  work  with  a  state  or  country. 

Topics  in  United  States  History  used  in  lectures  given  by  Prof. 
Henry  P.  Warren. 

AMERICAN    HISTORY. 
Preliminary  ; 

Era  of  Inventions  and  discoveries. 

Divisions  ; 
a,  Spanish. 
^.  Portuguese, 
r.  Dutch.      .       y  America. 

d.  English. 

e.  French. 


J 

Three  Periods  in  the  History  of  Each  ; 


I.  Colonial  Period. 
II.  Revolutionary  Period. 
III.  Constitutional  Period. 

Colonial  History  of  English  America  ;  1607-1775  ; 

0.  Virginia. 

^.  Massachusetts. 

c.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Application  of  the  Topics  for  National  Development  to  the  Colonial 

History  of  Virginia. 

Preliminary  ;  ^.  Settlers. 

Physical  Features.  ''  1^^^^  ^*^"^^";  ^       ,. 

Settlements.  ^'  ^"«*^^^  genilemen-Cavaliers. 

a.  Location.  3'  ^^^^'^^^^  ^"^'^'^*'^- 

4.  slaves. 
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Civilization.    (Dale  1760). 

I.  Material : — 

a.  Agriculture ; 
X.  plantations ; 

extent ;  divisions. 

2.  products ; 

tobacco,  live-stock,  wheat, 
fruit. 

3.  character  of  laborers. 

b.  Lumbering. 

<,  Manufacturing ; 

1.  cloth. 

2.  iron. 

3.  wooden-ware. 

4.  character  of  mechanics. 

d.  Towns ; 

1.  Williamsburg. 

2.  Richmond. 

3.  Petersburg. 

4.  Jamestown. 

5.  Fredericksburg. 

6.  Norfolk. 

e.  Roads. 

/.  Commerce ; 

1.  factors. 

2.  ports  of  entry. 

3.  exports  and  imports. 

4.  extent — "  yearly  ships." 

g.  Currency. 
h.  Taxation. 
<.  Postal  facilities. 

II.  Social: — 

a.  Upper  Class ; 

1.  origin. 

2.  education  ; 
Virginia,  England. 

3.  style  of  living  ; 

home,  hospitality,  extrava- 
gance. 

4.  duties  of  men ;  of  women. 

b.  Middle  Class  ; 

1.  origin. 

2.  occupation. 

3.  intelligence. 

4.  power  ;  Middle  Virginia,  Tide 

water. 


c.  Indented  Servants ; 

1.  Redemptioners ; 

2.  Criminals ; 


character 
bow  secured 
laws  con- 
cerning, 
treatment, 
.number. 


d.  Slaves ; 
X.  slave-trade. 

2.  laws  concerning. 

3.  training. 

4.  treatment. 

5.  number. 

III.  Political: — 

a.  Governor  ;  his  powers. 

b.  Council  ;    its  powers  and  privi- 

leges. 

c.  House  of  Burgesses ;  its  powers. 

d.  Courts ; 

1.  lower. 

2.  upper. 

3.  King. 

IV.  Intellectual:— 

a.  Schools : 

1.  primary,  public,  private. 

2.  college  ;   William  and  Mary's. 

b.  Professions ; 
I.  lawyers. 
2. 

3. 

4.  clergy ; 

education,  character,  duties, 
pleasures,  salary. 

V.  Religious: — 

a.  Established  Church. 

b.  Vestry. 

c.  Commissioners. 

d.  Intolerance    towards    Quakers, 

Baptists,  New  Englanders 
and  Presbyterians. 

e.  Religious  Condition  of  Virginia 

in  1760. 


;.  lawyers.  \       ,         ,  . 

J    \  (  early  and  later 

5.  doctors.  >     ,     .  ,  , . 

,  \  colonial  history. 

I.  teachers.  J  ^ 
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Synopsis  of  lecture  given  by  Mr.  I.  Freeman  Hall. 

WRITING. 
Four  Purposes  support  all  good  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study. 

I.*    To  educate  (to  lead  out  energy  and  develop  power)  in  the  way  of  appre- 
liending  form  while  teaching,  occasioning  in  each  pupil's  mind  correct  ideas  of 
linear  forms,  straight  lines  and  curves. 

II.*'  To  educate  while  training  the  mind  to  represent  (image  to  itself)  the 
forms  which  have  been  taught. 

III.*'  To  train  the  will  to  reproduce  at  fingers*  ends  exactly  what  the  mind 
conceives  as  the  product  of  good  teaching. 

IV.*'  To  train  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  to  make  them  strong,  firm 
and  flexible,  obedient  to  the  will ;  securing  thus  precision,  rapidity  and  ease. 

Necessity  of  Teaching  I.* — Teaching  is  not  putting  anything  into  the  mind* 
It  is  awakening  or  occasioning  in  the  mind  correct  ideas  of  form.  By  present- 
ing the  correct  form  again  and  again  in  a  n^w  light  every  time.  This  excites  the 
jnind.     It  puts  forth  energy  till  knowledge^  is  possessed. 

Methods  and  Directions. 

1.  Present  the  correct  form. 
a.  As  a  whole. 

d.  On  the  blackboard. 

r.  Again  and  again. 

d.  In  such  manner  as  to  excite  curiosity  and  hold  attention. 

2.  In  teaching  bring  the  central^  leading  form  into  prominence.     Straight 

line  •  in  <' 

3.  Appeal  to  the  imagination. 

4.  Give  large  copy. 

5.  Have  pupils  trace  the  correct  form. 

6.  Have  pupils  reproduce  each  form  to  develop  the  idea, 

7.  Comj)are  incorrect  with  correct  form.     Use  colored  crayon. 

8.  Present  the  correct  forms  with  objects.     Have  class  do  the  same. 

9.  Lead  pupils  to  analyze  each  letter  unconsciously  as  far  as  possible. 
ro.  Thinking  exercises. 

Two  Courses  of  Instruction  Necessary.     General artd  Systematic, 

1.  Each  child  must  be  trained  to  copy  carefully  and  neatly  every  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence  learned. 

2.  The  clas?  must  be  taught  one  point  at  a  time,  the  straight  line,  the  correct 
slope,  the  connecting  curve,  the  capital  curve,  etc.,  in  a  natural  order 
based  upon  a  proper  classification  of  the  script  letters. 

J^ECESSITY   OF   TRAINING    II,*'   III.*'   IV.*' 

X.  To  develop  the  wll  power  while  recalling,  representing,  and  reproducing 

the  forms  which  have  been  taught. 
2.  To  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  (the  servants  of  the  will.) 
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Methods  and  Directions. 

1.  Have  pupils  write  a  great  deal  at  the  top  of  effort,  always. 

2.  Give  exercises  to  make  the  muscles  strong  and  flexible. 

3.  Give  exercises  to  make  the  muscles  firm,  obedient  to  the  will. 

4.  Give  special  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the  will.  The  will  unlocks^ 
power  and  measures  the  amount  of  energy  it  chooses  to  liberate. 

5.  Have  pupils  do  a  little  and  do  it  well. 

6.  Make  all  stimulation  as  far  as  possible  subjective. 

7.  Be  sure  that  interest  and  pleasure  attend  all  drill. 

8.  Require  pupils  to  write  lightly. 

9.  Require  smoothness,  accuracy,  and  finish  first,  rapidity  afterwards. 

10.  Teach  and  train  unconsciously  all  you  can.     Use  of  double  lines  -^^^^ — - 

General  Directions. 

1.  Carry  forward  each  method  steadfastly  to  the  end. 

2.  Remember  that  "practice  makes  perfect." 

3.  Use  slate  and  blackboard  a  great  deal.    Form,  not  finish. 

4.  Teaching  and  training  should  be  logically  separate  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  but  carried  forwani  simultaneously.  The  second  is  subordinate 
to  the  first,  but  one  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  other,  or  precede  it 
altogether  in  time. 

5.  Do  not  leave  the  child  to  follow  an  ideal  standard  too  soon.  Realize  the 
true  character  and  importance  of  the  work.  Education  and  Training. 


Additional  books  recommended  for  the  use  of  teachers  : 

Comparative  Geography,        ......  Hitter, 

Methods  of  Teaching  and  Studying  History,     ....  ffalL 

Philosophy  of  Education,       ......  Tate. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,           .....  Thring. 

Methods  of  Teaching,             ......  Swelt, 

School  Management,         .......  Landon. 

Mental  Science  and  Culture,             .....  Brooks, 

Geological  Excursions,    .......  WinchtU, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,          ....  Jokonnot, 

Pedagogics  as  a  System,  .....  Rosenkrann, 

Building  of  a  Brain,              ......  Clark, 

Libraries  and  Schools,     .......  Green^ 
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ORGANIZATION. 

The  High  School  comprises  a  Classical  and  an  English  department,  the 
course  of  study  in  each  occupying  four  years. 

In  the  first,  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Academical  department  of  college. 
In  the  second,  the  range  of  study  is  broader  and  less  technical,  but  includes 
three  special  objects,  viz  : 

{a)  The  preparation  of  boys  for  the  Scientific  department  of  college. 

{6)  The  training  of  pupils  for  commercial  and  general  business  by  a 
thorough  course  in  book-keeping  and  by  other  suitable  studies. 

(c)  The  preparation  of  young  ladies  for  the  'work  of  teaching. 

In  addition  to  these  three  special  features,  the  English  course  includes 
such  studies  as  tend  to  make  intelligent  men  and  women  and  good  citizens.. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  the  English  department  comprises 
there  studies  and  a  "general  exercise"  in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing,, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

Members  of  the  "College  Class"  necessarily  take  four  studies,  and  are 
excused  from  all  general  exercises  except  composition  and  declamation. 

AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  intellectual  works  and  methods  of  the  school  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression,,  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when- 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  of  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action. 

These  results  are  sought,  first,  by  a  well  considered  plan  of  symmetrical 
study ;  second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac> 
tical  examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 

APPARATUS  AND  LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  niinerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand 
specimens,  and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments  described  in  the  text  books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 
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The  library  contains  more  than  1,200  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  Dictionaries,  Ency- 
clopaedias, critical  studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  standard 
works  in  Hisfory,  Science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  general  reading  in 
Fiction,  Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travel,  Poetry,  etc.  From  this  por- 
tion of  the  library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw 
books,  which  may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a  welcome 
and  useful  circulation  in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 

TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mathematics. — Packard's  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  Loomis' 
University  Algebra,  01ney*s  University  Algebra,  Loomis*  and  Chauvenet's 
Geometry,  Wheeler's  Trigonometry. 

History. — Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  Leighton's  History  of  Rome, 
Creighton's  History  of  Rome,  Bloss'  Ancient  History,  Greene's  Mediaeval 
History,  Modern  History,  NordhofTs  Politics  for  Young  Americans. 

Physical  Sciences. — Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  School  and 
Field  Book  of  Botany,  Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Cooley*s 
Natural  Philosophy,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry,  Dana's  Geo- 
logical Story  Briefly  Told,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy. 

English  Language. — Webster's  or  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Swinton's 
School  Composition,  Patterson's  Speller  and  Analyzer,  Cathcart's  Literary 
Reader,  Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Collier's  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Shakespeare,  and  other  classical  English  authors. 

Geeek. — Hadley's   Greek   Grammar,   White's   First    Lessons    in    Greek, 
Goodwin's  Greek  Reader.  Homer's  Iliad,  Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon, 
Keep's  Essential  Uses  of  the  Modes  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Leighton's  Latin  Lessons, 
Jones'  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Harkness'  Caesar,  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Caesar,  Searing's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's Cicero,  Tozer's  Classical  Geography,  Weller's  Pocket  Atlas  of 
Classical  Geography,  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

German. — Otto's  German  Conversational  Grammar,  iBcben  unb  Sob  M  flttnen 
9(ot^ri^pf(^rnd,  9leffe  aU  OnftI,  ^arta  @tuart. 

French. — Keetel's  French  Grammar. 

General  Exercises. — Jepson's  Music  Reader,  Bail's  System  add  Charts 
in  Drawing,  Spencerian  Writing  Slips. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
takes  place  in  April,  during  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term. 

Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations 
unless  prevented  by  sickness.    Those  thus  detained,  and  non-residents,  may 
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be  admitted  during  the  year  for  special  reasons;  but  their  qualifications 
mast  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing.   New  classes  cannot  be  formed  of  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  deportment  from  the  Principal  of  the  school 
they  have  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  United  States  History,  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship  and 
Spelling. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as 
candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his 
opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  ''Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their  approval,  previous  to  exam- 
ination. The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the 
Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with 
vrhich  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 

RULES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

I. — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are  promoted  to  the 
Hillhouse  High  School. 

2. — Examination  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval.  ' 

3. — Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz : 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Surveying.  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature ;  in  Read- 
ing, Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition ;  in  the  French, 
German,  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy;  in  Histor}'  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ;  in  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiologry,  Botany,  Zoology.  MineraU 
ogy,  Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

4.— The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools. 

5' — Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the'  Senior  year  to  those  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  all  the 
studies  of  the  year,  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  class  as  shall  have  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  during  the  year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and 
have  maintained  an  approved  standard  of  scholarship. 
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Course  of  Study. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


I 


Class. 


Term. 

1(20  weeks.) 


Mathe- 
matics. 


Science. 


Modern 
Languages. 

Latin. 


Fourth. 


Third. 


First.       Book-keeping,^     Physical 
I  ;    Geography, 

Botany, 
i 
Second.         Algebra.       Physiology. 
Book-keeping, 


First.  Algebra. 


Second.    '     Algebra. 


Science  of 
Government, 


French, 

German, 

Latin, 

French, 

German, 

Latin. 


French, 

German, 

Latin, 

French, 

German, 

Latin, 


English 

Language. 

History. 


EngHsk 
Language, 


English 
Language, 


Rhetoric 

and  Study  ot 

English. 

Am,  Hist, 
Med,  Hist, 


Junior. 


First.      I   Geometry.         Physics. 


Latin, 


Second.     1    Geometr}%      Chemistry.  I       Latin, 


Mod,  Hist, 
Eng,  Lii, 


Senior. 


First. 


Higher  Geology, 

Algebra.       Astronomy, 


Second.      Trigonometry 


Eng,  Lit, 


In  addition  to  three  daily  studies,  each  pupil  has  two  weekly  exercises  in 
either  reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing.  Regular  weekly 
exercises  in  composition  or  declamation  and  critical  reading  of  English 
authors  are  also  required  of  all  pupils  throughout  the  course. 

The  studies  in  Roman  type  are  prescribed  ;  those  in  Italics  are  optional. 
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Course  of  Study. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


C^ss.   |(  J^^is.)      Latin. 


Fourth. 


Third. 


Senior. 


Summer. 


First. 
Second. 


First. 
Second. 


Junior. 


First. 
Second. 


First. 
Second. 


Caesar. 
Caesar. 


Vergil. 
Vergil. 


Cicero. 
Cicero. 


Reviews. 


Greek. 


Grammar 

and 
Reader. 


Goodwin's 

Greek 

Reader. 


Mathe- 
matics. 


History, 

Science, 

etc. 


Algebra.       Rom.  Hist. 

I 

Algebra.     |  Greek  Hist. 


Grammar,         Algebra, 
and  White's 
Lessons.         Algebra. 


Homer. 

Homer,      ,   Geometry. 

and 
Reviews. 


Physics. 
Rhetoric. 


Mod.  Hist, 
or  Eng.  Lit. 


There  are  frequent  exercises  in  Latin   and   Greek  Prose   Composition 
throughout  the  course ;  also  critical  readings  of  English  authors  each  week. 

Pupils  in  either  department  may  have  studies  in  the  other  according  to  the 
order  of  the  above  Schedule. 


DRAWING    LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  DRAWING  INSTRUCTOR.  1884-85. 

Letsoos  will  be  marked  on  the  following:    x,  General  accuracy  of  work;   a,  cleanu 
line ;  3,  least  use  of  rubber ;  4,  best  drawing  from  memory  and  original  design. 


of 


FORENOONS. 


September x«  8,  za 

October 6,  ao 

November 3, 17 

December i,  15 

January SiJ9 


MONDAY. 


February a,  x6 

March a,  x6,  30 

April 13 

May 4,  x8 

June X,  15 


September i5t  ^9 

October 13,  37 

November xo,  34 

December 8,  aa 

January xa,  19 


Woolsey  School. 


February 9,33 

March 9,  33 

April 6,  ao 

Miiy XX,  35 

June 8,  aa 


TUBSDAY. 

High  School. 

September a,  9, 16  I  February 3,  xo 

October 7, 14  I  March 3tXo,  17 

November 4,  n  '  April 7, 14 

December a,   9  I  May 5,  ix 

January 6,  13  1  June a,   9 


September S3i  30 

October ai,  a8 

November x8,  35 

December 16,  33 

January ao,  39 


Hffh  School. 


February 37,  a4 

March 34,  31 

April ax 

May X9,  36 

June x6,  33 


WBDNKSDAY. 

Skinnor  School. 


September 3, 17 

October x,  15 

November 5, 19 

December 3, 17 

January 7,  ai 


February 4, 18 

March 4,  x8 

April X,  X5 

Mlay 6,  ao 

June 3,37 


Woosttr  School. 


September xo,  34 

October 8,  33 

November X3,  a6 

December xo 

January X4,  a8 


February xi,  35 

March xx,  as 

April 8,  33 

>i«y «3»»7 

June 10,  34,  39 


THURSDAY. 

Hamilton  School,   Winchottor  School. 


September 4,  18    February 5,  X9 

October 3,x6,  30    March 5,19 

November 6,30    April 3,  x6 

December 4,18    May 7,  ai 

January 3,  ga    June 4,  x8 

Webster  School. 

September 1  x ,  35    February 13,  36 

October 9,23    March X2,  36 

November 13    April 9,33 

December ix    May 141*8 

January 15,  29 June ii.  25 

FRIDAY. 

Dwight  School. 


September 5, 19 

October 3,  17 

November 7,  21 

December X3 

January x6 


February 6,  30 

March 6,30 

April 10,  34 

May 8»  32 

June s,  19,30 


Eaton  School. 


September is,  36 

October 10,  31 

November X4 

December 5,  19 

January 9t  33$  30 


February 131  27 

March 13^  27 

April 17 

May 'St  29 

June X2,  2() 


AFTERNOONS. 


MONDAY. 

Dix.y  Edw.^  Humph.     Dix.,  Edw,^  Humph 


September 8,  33 

October 6,30 

November 3,  X7 

December x,  X5 

January 5, 19 


February a,  x6 

March a,  x6,  30 

April XX 

}"y 4,>8 

June 1,  xs 


Grand  St, ^  Woodward  School^  Fair  HcKWtm. 

September X5,  39  '  February 9,  23. 

October X3,  37  1  March 9,  33 

November 10,34  |  April 6,  ao 

December 8,33    May ",25 

January^ X3,  19    June 8,  aa 

TUESDAY. 

Hitk  School. 


September 3,9,  x6 

October 7,  14 

November 4,  xx 

December s,   9 

January 6,  X3 


February  .. 3,  xo 

March 3f  io«  17 

April 7,  14 

May 5,  II 

June a,    9 


September 23,  30 

October 3x,  38 

November, x8,  25 

December x6,  33 

January 30,  39 


High  School. 


February 17,24 

March 34,  31 

April 8x 

May >9f  36 

June x6,  23 


September 3,17 

October X,  15 

November 5, 19 

December 3,  17 

January 7.  3x 


WBDNKSDAY. 

High  School. 


February 4,  x8 

March 4,  x8 

April 5,  19 

May 3,  X7 

June 7,  tx 


September xo,  34 

October 8,  23 

November !3,  26 

December xo,  14 

January 14,  38 


High  School. 


February xx,  25 

March ix,  as 

April 8,  33 

May X3.  »7 

June xo,  24 


THURSDAY. 

West,  Hallocky  Davenft  Av.^  Oak^  Orchmrd. 

September 4, 18  1  February 5,  19 

October 3,16,30!  March 5,  19 

November 6,  30  ,  April a,  16 

December 4,  18  '  M!ay 7,31 

January 8,  22  :  June 4. 18 

Greenwich^  Carlislo,  Ferry ^  Lloyd  School*. 


September x  x ,  25 

October 9,23 

November 13 

December xx 

January 15,  29 


February xa,  26 

March r3.  26 

April 9,  33 

>iay 14,  aS 

June It.  25 


FRIDAY. 

Cedar,  German^ En/tlish,  Fair  St.  Schools. 


September la,  26 

October xo,  31 

November 14,  at 

December 11,  19 

January 16,  30 


February i3«  27 

March 13.  37 

Aoril 17,34 

May IS,  *v 

June X3,  26 


Welch  Training  School. 


September 5,19 

October 3,17 

November 7 

December 5 

January 9,  33 


February 6,  ao 

March 6.  20 

April xo 

May ^...  8,  2a 

June s,  «9- 


MUSIC   LESSONS. 
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MUSIC    LESSONS. 


Time  Table  op  Vocal  Instructor,  1884-85. 


MONDAYS.  / 

AJa,  Wooster  67*  German-English  ScAs, 
P.Af.  High  School &*  SL  Francis'  O,  A, 


September,  .15,  29 
October,  -.-13.  27 
November,  .10,  24 
December.  .  8,  22 
January,  -._t2,  26 


February,  —  9,  23 

March, 9,  23 

April, 6,  20 

May 11,25 

June, 8,  22 


ALTERNATE  MONDAYS. 

A.M,  Hamilton  School, 
P.M,  High  School  &*  Elm  Si,  O.  A, 


TUESDAYS. 

A,M,  Webster  6f  Fair  St,  Schools. 
P,M,  Edwards  Street  School, 


September,  16,  30 
October.  ..-14.  28 
November,  .xi,  25 
December,  .  9.  23 
January,  — 13»  27 


February,  ..lo,  24 

March 10,  24 

April 7«2i 

May 12,  26 

June 9,  23 


WEDNESDAYS. 


AJU,  Washington  &*  Greenwich  Ave. 
P,M.  Welch  Training  School. 


September,  -  3,  17 
October,.!,  15,  29 
November,  .12,  26 
December,  .10 
January,  —  7,  21 


February, .-  4,  18 

March, 4,  18 

April I,  15 

May, 6,  20 

June 3,  17 


THURSDAYS. 


AM.  Dwight  6f  Orchard  St,  Schools. 
PM,  High  School  6-  Ferry  St,  School, 


September, .  4, 18 
October,  .2, 16,  30 
November,  -13 
December,  .  4,  18 
January, 15,  29 


February,  ..12,  26 

March, 12,  26 

April, 9.  23 

May, 14.  28 

June, 11.  25 


FRIDAYS. 


A,M,  Woolsey  ^  Lloyd  St,  Schools, 
PM,  Goffe  St,  <Sr*  Dixwell  Ave,  Schools. 


September. .  5. 19 
October, .-,  3.  17 
November, .  7,  21 
December,  .12 


February, ..  6,  20 

March, 6,  20 

April,  - 10,  24 

May, 15,  29 


January,  — -  9,  23  .  June, 12,  26 


September. .  8,  22 
October, .-.  6,  20 
November,-  3,  17 
December, .  i,  15 
January, .-.  5,  19 


February,.,  a,  16 

March, 2, 16,  30 

April, 13 

May, 4,  18 

June I.  15 


ALTERNATE  TUESDAYS. 

A.M,  Fair  Haven  E.  <&•  Grand  St,  Schs, 
P,M,  Cedar  Street  School, 


September, .  9,  23 
October,  ...  7,  21 
November,  -  4,  iS 
December,  .  2,  16 
January, 6,  20 


February,--   3,  17 
March.  .'.-3, 17,  31 

April, 14 

May 5.  19 

June, 2,  i6 


ALTERNATE  WEDNESDAYS. 

A.M.  Eaton  School, 
P.M.  Davenport  Av,  &*  Oak  St.  Schools, 


September,  .10,  24 
October,  .--  8,  22 
November,-  5,  19 
December,  .  3,  17 
January,  ..-14,  28 


February,  ..iz,  25 

March, ..xz,  25 

April, 8,  22 

May, 13,  27 

June 10,  24 


ALTERNATE  THURSDAYS. 

A,Af,  Skinner  &* Humphrey  St.  Schools, 
P.M.  High  School  &*  Woodward  Sch, 


September,. II,  25 
October,  ...  9,  23 
November, .  6,  20 
December,  .11 
January, 8,  22 


February.--  5,  19 

March, 5,  19 

April 2,  x6 

May.  -. 7,  21 

June, 4,  18 


ALTERNATE   FRIDAYS. 

A.M,  Hallock,  West  <&-  CarlyU  St,  Schs, 
P.M.  Winchester  School, 


September,  .12,  26 
October,  .-.lo,  31 
November,  .14 
December,  .  5,  19 
January,  -.-16.  30 


February,  --13,  27 

March, 13,  27 

April 17 

May 8.  22 

June, 5,  19 


Annual  Test  Exercise,  March  27  to  April  10  inclusive. 
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PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 


PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  bee» 
present  lOO  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  B. — Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupiU 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.)^ 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4  o'clock). 


TEACHERS. 


Hamilton, 
Hamilton, 


12  Rita  Shea, 

II  Cornelia  Clinton, 


3, Hamilton, 3  Mary  Dallaher, 


High, I  4  Effie  E.  Stevens, 


5 1  Hamilton, 
5  High,  .  .. 


9. Gertrude  Roach, 
5  Lucy  R.  Bliss, .. 


>  6  Hamilton i  8  Clementine  Kenney,- 

7 1  Greenwich  Av 4  Edith  E.  Johnson,... 

8  High.  -  I  7  Sarah  E.  Porter, 

9  Dwight, 12  Georgina  Norman,  .. 

.   I 

9'Eaton, |io  Ida  L.  Henry, 

io,Dixwell  Av ,  4  Nellie  A.  Peck, 

I         .                             I      I 
10  High !  2  George  L.  Fox, 


T 


"7 
"7 


150 


II 


High - I  6|Mary  W.  Storrs... 

12'High, 9|Sara  E.  Husted,.. 

13  Washington, 12  Emily  E.  Warner,, 


14 
14 

15 
16 


Lloyd  Street,.. ;  4  May  J.  Fahy, 

Eaton, Ii2|£unice  K.  Armstead,. 


Grand  Street,.. 


I  'Mary  A.  Finney,. 


Hallock  Street, '  SjLucy  A.  F.  Pinney 


17  Hamilton 1  iiCyril  Welch, 


No.  half 
dftjrsin 
X883-84 

No.  half 
days  in 
i8l*-83. 

< 

> 

231 

r 
1 

234 

5 

ai8 

233 

5 

197 

186 

3 

177 

145 

7 

163 

187 

3 

163 

»94 

8 

159 

140 

5 

156 

.83     1 

3 

154 

1 
1 

I 

141 

1 
1 

I 

141     . 

I 

"3' 

129 

5 

no 

134 

12 

108 

122 

2 

to6 

no 

2 

106 

I 

103 

112 

2 

lOI 

135 

•    3 

1 

ICO 

I 

TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884-85. 


WITH   THEIR   SALARIES  AND   RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 

\ 

0 

12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 

4 

3 
2 

X 

TEACHERS. 

Sal&ries.  ,      ResideDces. 

'        1 

h1li.house 
High  School. 

Orange  Street^ 
cor,  IValL 

T.  W.  T.  CURTISS.  Principal, 
J  AS.D,WHiTMORE,Su6-Afaster 
Geo.  L.  Fox,  Classical  Teacher, 
Chas.  H.  Siebke,  German  T., 

Virginia  H.  Curtis 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

Mary  W,  Storrs, 

Lucv  R.  Bliss.  ---. .... 

$2,700  2x8  Orange. 
2,500  147  Bradley. 
1,800  7  College. 

800  192  Wooster. 
1,200  2x8  Orange. 

800  65  Grove. 

780  30  Academy. 

780  Grove  Hall. 

Annie  S.  Johnson, 

Sara  E.  Husted, - 

Susan  S.  Sheridan. 

780  374  Grand. 
780  146  Dixwell  av. 
780  291  Orange. 
780  St.  Ronan. 
780  18  Wooster. 
780  125  High. 
780  125  Humphrey. 

Sarah  E.  Porter 

Effie  E.  Stevens 

Jessie  M.  Woodward, 

Hyla  C.  Armstrong, 

WEBSTER   DISTRICT. 

John  G.  Lewis,  Principal,... 

Ada  T.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew,. 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt 

Tulia  A.  Malcolm, . . 

Webster  Sch. 

George  Street^ 
cor,  York. 

$16,820 

p 

$2,500  438  George. 
725  186  Goffe. 
450  80  Ward. 
675  302  Temple. 
650  12  Gill. 

Eva  L.  Griffing 

Anna  R.  Hubbell 

Francis  E.  Jackson, 

Eliza  A.  Benham, 

Hattie  Schulhafer .- 

630  280  Wooster. 
620  32  Dow. 
600  12  Warren. 
560  173  Oak. 
S20,iiQ  State. 

. 

Ruth  Gorham .......... 

480  54  Sylvan  Ave. 
460  105  D wight. 
450  80  Ward. 

Frances  I.Wheeler.- 

Sarah  S.  Wilson 

Fannie  E.  Graves. .......... 

600  121  York. 

Louise  G.'Wolcott 

Lottie  Gorham. ............. 

Dak  St.  School, 

$9,920 

630  loi  Sylvan  av. 
460  54  Sylvan  av. 
4(0  15  Park. 

cor.  Greenwood. 

Laura  E.  Lampson, ...«. 

Mary  J.  Alden, 

600  63  Kensington. 
$2,140 

I02 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Davenport    A  v. 
School.        ; 
cor.  Asylum, 


Whiting  St. 
School. 


Eaton  School. 
Jefferson  Street. 


WOOSTER    SCH.i' 

Woostet  Street, 
cor,  Wallace, 


Fair  St.  Sch. 
Near  Olive, 


a 
§ 


TEACHERS. 


Salaries.        Residences. 

I 


4  Lizzie  M.  Healj, $630  i6  Factory. 

3  M.  A.  Mallahan, 460  90  Asylum. 

2  Emma  J.  Ford 400  46  Edwards. 

I  Emma  F.Weld ,  600  99  WalL 


I    Henry  W.  Loomis, 


$2,090 

$1,200  F.  Haven  East. 


EATON    DISTRICT. 

*  Albert  B.  FiFiELD.Frincipal,  $2,100 

12    Eunice  K.  Armstead, ...  725 

12    Nellie  M.  Bunnell, 400 

XI  Julia  A.  Bidwell 675 

10    Ida  L.  Henry '  650 

9    Mary  J.  Bronson 630 

8a  Nellie  L.  Bonney 620 

8  I H  eppie  E.  Goodrich 620 

7fl' Jessie  F.  Crane, 600 

7    Gertrude  M.  Mann 560 

6    Joanna  M.  Flanagan 560 

5    S.  Lizzie  Briggs 520 

4^  Ida  M.  Welch 480 

4    Mary  F.  Leary 480 

3    Hattie  E.  Barnes, 460 

2    Clara  L.  Sherman, 400 

i<7  Hattie  Barker 500 

I  IMaryJ.  Hayes 600 


339  Prospect. 
67  William. 
92  Lyon. 
5  Osbom. 
9  Audubon. 
23  Trumbull. 

141  Church. 
119  Greene. 
577  State. 
428  Chapel. 
636  State. 
13  Greene. 
X92  Wallace. 
501  Chapel. 
94  Greene. 
92  Olive. 
660  State. 


WOOSTER   DISTRICT.    ; 

Fred'k  E.  BAyiGS,  Principal,  j 

12    Augusta  Crane, 

12    Katy  H.  Gower I 

II    Jennie  S.  Burlock, ' 

10    Ella  F.  Healy, 1 

9    Minnie  T.  Bird ' 

8    Emma  E.  Burwell | 

7  I  Blanche  E.  Parker 

6  'Mary  C.  Gorham, 

5  |MaryA.  McCheane i 

4  I  Katie  R.  Smith 

3    Hattie  P.  Cowell | 

2  .Cornelia  Hurlburt, 

I    Harriet  C.  Miles 


4  ;  Josephine  H.  Thatcher, 

3  I  Emma  A.  Bryant 

2  I  Lizzie  J.  Smith  {C/ngraded),. 
I    Annie  S.  Chadbourne, 


$11,580 

$2,200 

725 
400 

675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
460 

450 
600 

$9,570 


10  College. 
151  Wooster. 
931  Grand. 
78  Whalleyav. 
66  St.  John. 
494  Chapel. 
49  Wooster. 
63  Greene. 
13  Warren. 
141  Brewery. 
82  Wallace. 
6  Home  Place. 
134 >i  Olive. 
245  Whalley  av. 


560  38  Chestnut. 
400  19  Brown. 
500  82  Wallace. 
550  130  Davenport 
ave. 


$2,010, 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


103 


SCHOOLS. 


Woodward  Sch.- 


German-Eng. 

School. 
Wooster  Street, 


Hamilton  St. 
School, 

I 
Between  Wallace  \ 
and  Hamilton^ 

ntar  Grand.      I 

I 


D WIGHT  School, 

Martin  Street^ 
cor.  Gill, 


Orchard  St. 
School. 


a 
% 


2 
I 


3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


Salaries.  '      Residences. 


Emma  L.  Grant $500 

Renate  A.  Preuss 500  Farren  av. 


$1,000 


Herman  Trisch. $1,100  12  Whiting. 

Augusta  Siebke '         550  116  Wooster. 

Nora  H.  Russell 400  12  Franklin. 


Cklestine  Wall,  Principal,. 

12    Rita  Shea 

12    Anna  P.Day 

II    Cornelia  Clinton , 

10    Helena  Charlton, 

9    Gertrude  Roach , 

8    Clementine  Kenney. , 

7    Catherine  Whelan, 

6    Patricia  Carney, , 

5  .Veronica  Murray, 

4A'Sylveria  Flynn 

4    Ambrosia  Coonan, 

3a  Mary  E.  Hall,. 

3  >Mary  E.  Dallaher. 

2<j  Nellie  R.  Brown 

2    Annie  E.  Conlan 

la  Julia  T.  Flannagan 

I    Cyril  Welch, 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

Lever ett  L.  Camp,  Principal, 

Georgina  Norman, 

Anna  Gildersleeve, 

Harriet  E.  J  udson 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper 

Clara  I.  Bradley, 

Hattie  E.  Todd, 

Katie  E.  Donovan, 

Mary  A.  Maltby. 

Bessie  L.  Kent 

Nellie  J.  Riggs 

Lottie  J.  Thompson, 

Eleanor  A.  Peck, 

Charlotte  Hills, 


♦9.870 

'Lizzie  V.  Southworth, $600  338  Orchard. 

Alice  M.  Merriman, 400  Westville. 

Pauline  Norman 40066  Whalley  av. 

Carrie  M.  Galpin, 600  i3iShermanav. 

$2,000. 


$2,050 

$1,250  267  Franklin. 

725    " 

500  10  College. 

675  267  Franklin. 

650    •• 

630    •• 

620    *• 

600    " 

560,  " 

520    " 

480    " 

480    •* 

460      Grand. 

500  92  Bradley. 

400  192  Wallace. 

400  300 

450  47  Laurel. 

600  267  Franklin. 

$10,500 

$2,500  1303  Chapel. 

725  66  Whalley  av 

450  182      " 

675  1303  Chapel. 

650  Montowese.    . 

630  219  York. 

620  67  Home  pi. 

600  123  Day. 

560  157  Dixwellav 

520  134  D wight. 

480  252  Orchard. 

460  28  Kensington 

400  107  Dwight. 

600  146  College. 

104 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES, 


SCHOOLS. 


N.  H.  O.  Asylum 
School. 


Winchester 
School. 

Cot.  Shelton  Ave, 
and  Division  St, 


DiXWELL  Av. 

School. 


GoFFE  Street 

School. 
Cor.  Sperry  St. 


Skinner  School. 

State  Street^  cor. 
Summer, 


3 

2 
I 


12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 
I 


7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


Maggie  W.  Mason, 
Ellen  M.  Hickox,. 
Jennie  Woodend,- 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT 

!  Isaac  Thomas,  Principal. 

I  Mary  L.  Daniels 

I  Martha  E.  Chapman 

[Hattie  N.  Gunn, 

Marion  H.  Jamison, 

Livia  M.Jordan 

Hattie  P.  Marsh 

Nellie  F.  Sproat 

I  Kittie  A.  Yanz 

S.  Ellen  Brown 

I  Margaret  K.  Strong. 

Kate  I.  Donovan, 

'Maria  J.  Bradley 


SaUriei. 


$550 1 17  Pearl. 
475^610  Elm. 


425 


I1450 


|i,8oo 

675 
675 
450 
630 
620 
600 
520 
520 
500 
400 
400 
600 


105  Wallace. 


116  High. 
57  Grove. 
109  York. 
Milford. 
140  Shelton  av. 
55  Thompson. 
238  Orchard. 
[84  Dixwell  av. 
!i73  Whalley  av. 
{96  Broadway. 
65  Spring. 
1 59  Lilac. 
44  Gill. 


'    $8,390 

I  Sarah  C.  Woodward $650 

,  Fannie  T.  Munson, ...; 

!  Annie  G.  Kennedy, > 

I  Nellie  A.  Peck 1 

Mary  R.  Burwell, • 

Minnie  £.  Cassidy, ' 

Sarah  S.  Benham, ..I 


10  College. 
600 1 1 360  Chapel. 
520I249  York. 
480  80  Broadway. 


460 

450 
600 


I  $3,760 

3    Cornelia  A.  Benton \  $500 

2    Lizzie  M.  Andrew, !  400 

I  I  Elizabeth  Palmer, !  550 


I     SKINNER   DISTRICT. 

I  Joseph  R.  French,  Principal^ 

12  .Sarah  A.Tucker, 

12  '  Annie  E.  Hayes, ..... 

II  I  Sara  A.  Mallory 

10  jAnn  E.  Loper,  . 

9  Juliet  E.  Peck, 

8  '  Lily  W.  Sheridan 

7    Maggie  T.  Curtiss 

6  I  Ellen  Kilbride 

5  I  Nettie  E.  Studley 

4    Lucia  J.  Bryant. r-.. ^. 

3  'Jennie  A.  Torpy, 

2  '  Helen  L.  Rice, 

I    Gertrude  S.  Mann 


$1,450 


$2,500 
725 
450 
675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
350 
450 
500 

$9,710 


91  D  wight. 
74  Winchester. 
173  Oak. 


18  College. 
80  Ward. 
94  Webster. 


64  Whitney  av. 
319  Orange. 
722  State. 

63  Grove. 
134  Bradley. 
104  York  Squ. 
•291  Orange. 
1103  St.  John. 
'54  Bishop. 
'25  Eld. 
1 19  Brown. 

65  Beach. 

1 284  Ferry. 
575  Stote. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


£t>  WARDS  StRKKT 

School. 


Humphrey  St. 

School. 


St.  Franqs 

Orphan  Asylum 

School. 


Washington 
School. 

Jioward  Aventu^ 
€or,  Putnam, 


West  Street 
School. 


i 


tbachbrs. 


SftlBxies.  I      Roidenoes. 


8  Jennie  £.  Barber,.. 

7  Sarah  J.  Gibson,... 

6  Lilla  M.  Northrop,. 

5  M.  Myna  Davis,.   . 

4  Minnie  L.  Kirsten,. 

3  Flora  A.  Leper,  ... 

2  Fannie  Y.  Cooke,  . 

I  , Evelyn  Manning,.. 


$675 

600  44  Edwards. 
500  36  Sylvan  av. 
520 '  1 54  H  umphrey. 
350  119  Rosette. 
460*134  Bradley. 
450  27  Clarke. 
600 !  16  Leonard. 


I4.IS5 


4 
3 

2 
I 


Emily  J.  Famsworth, 

Anna  M.  Smith 

Mary  A.  Judd, 

Mary  E.  Weld 


$600  55  Trumbull. 
460  82  Wallace. 
450  64  Nash. 
600  99  Wall. 


$2,1 10 


3    Colette  Callanan, 

2    Jerome  Lyman 

I    Winnifriede  Palmer.. 


$550  Highland. 
450 1 
400 


Ci 


WASHINGTON    DIST. 

^  George  R.  Burton,  Principal, 

12  ,  Emily  E.  Warner, 

12  |M.  Teresa  Healy, 

II  'Jennie  R.  Catlin, 

10  ;  Annie  C.  Norman, '.. 

9  I  Fannie  A.  Butler 

8  JGeorgie  S.  Barber 

7  >  Lizzie  M.  Catlin 

6  I  Catherine  C.  Jones, 

5  'Nellie  M.  Cummins 

4    Julia  Nadler, 

3    MoUie  Nadler 

2  I  Delia  T.  Donahue, 

I    Annie  E.  Clune 


$1,400; 

•2,500 

725, 
4501 

675 
650 

650 

630 

620 

610, 

6001 

590 
500 
500 
400 


555  Howard. 
100  Portsea. 
13  Summar. 
I  Home  Place. 

66  Whalley  av. 

67  Prince. 
348  Crown. 

I  Home  Place. 
109  Daven.  av. 
20  Home  Place. 
IIS  Hill. 


It 


$10,100 


428  Howard  av. 
144  Washing'n. 


4  Lillian  M.  Bedell, $600 

3  Amanda  H.  Donovan,. ! 

2  Fannie  M.  L3mch, , 

I  M.  Christina  Rynn, 


321  Cedar. 
450  59  Lilac. 
450  20  Baldwin. 
600 1 19  Daven.  av. 


Carlisle  Street'  4  Martha  B.  May 

School.        j  3  AliceG.  Ford 

I  2  Charlotte  McCaffrey,  .. 

I  I  Marion  L.  Livingstone, 


$2,100 

$600  87  Park. 
460  114  Meadow. 
450  83  Putnam. 
6001466  Howard  av. 

$2,110 


I 
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SCHOOLS. 


g 


TEACHERS. 


Greenwich  Av.  |    4  I  Edith  E.  Johnson, 

School.        i    3    Katie  Smith 

2  |IdaE.  Eaton...... 

I  Kate  M.  Conlan,. 


Salaries.  1      Residences. 

I 


Hallock  St. 
School. 


8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 


Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney, 

Hannah  M.  Chamberlain,... 

Anna  F.  Gilette 

Julia  M.  Morrissey, 

Cordelia  L  Corbett, 

Carrie  £.  Strong, 

Hattie  M.  Price, 

Anna  M.  Brennan, 


|6oo  1 341  H  oward  av. 
460  46  College. 
450  67  Minor. 
600  253  Hallock  av. 


$2,110 


(650 1 21  Vernon. 
600  45  Park. 
560  i23Columb.av. 
520  137  Putnam. 
400  65  Spring. 
460  " 

450  313  Water. 
600  2  Elliott. 


$4,240 


Welch  Training 
School. 

Congress  Avenue ^ 
cor,  Vernon  St, 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

Bef,  JVashingion 
and  Gilbert  Sts, 


E.  M.  Reed,  Ptincipal^. 
Sarah  A.  Wilcox,  Ass't, 
Virginia  Foffle,        "     - 

8    Minnie  R.Webster 

7  I  Bessie  E.  Howes, 

6    Annie  T.  Collins, 

5  lEllen  E.  Carr 

4    Tillie  M.  Ryder 

3  I  Gertie  E.  Isbell, 

2  'Carrie  A.  Stevens 

I    Rena  T.  Merwin, ...  ... 

I  ,M.  Hattie  Bishop 


8 
8 

7 

7 
6 

5 
5 

4 

3 

2 

I 


$1,300 
900 
800 
650 

6bo 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
j 
$6,350 


124  High. 
20  Leonard. 
337  Howstrd  av. 


t< 


«• 


•( 


West  Haven. 
469  Cong.  av. 
70  Hallock  av. 
116  Howd. 
254  Bradley. 
4  Eld. 
iQ  Eld. 


I 
Maria  L.  Brkkn,  Principal^. 

|Eva  J.  Phelps,  Ass't, 

Hattie  A.  Smith 

I  Nellie  I.  Brooks, 

I  Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

Carrie  A.  Wellman, 

Mary  A.  Maher, 

Fannie  A.  Millard, 

Sarah  S.  Piatt, 

{ennie  Henry,.., 
anette  Trowbridge, 

Alice  B.  Riley, 

Eugenia  E.  Talmadge 

Emma  L.  Allen,  Substitute^.. 


I 
$1,250  55  Lombard. 
700  xo  Washington.. 
400  Sherland  av. 
300  105  Poplar. 
300  77  Bristol. 
230  64  Bishop. 
300  181  Columbus. 
300  139  Bradley. 
250  West  Haven. 
300  9  Audubon. 
300  353  Orange. 
300  34  Sylvan. 
400  14  Brown. 
400  340  George. 

I 

$5,750. 
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SCHOOLS. 


WOOLSEY   SCH. 

IVoobey  Street, 
cor.  Poplar. 


Grand  Street 
School. 


Grand  Street 
Ungraded  Sch. 


of 

B 

§ 

0< 


TEACHERS. 


Salaries.        Residences. 


WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 


Mark  Pitman.  Pt ituipal, .  .  _ 

12    Isabelle  Cromwell, 

12    Ada  B.  Hyde 

II    S.  Alice  Darrow 

lo    Sarah  W.  Wright, 

9    Fannie  I.  Bunce 

8^  Hortense  A.  Darling, 

7    F.  Isabel  Swift 

6    Lizzie  E.  Weissbarth, 


5 

4 

3 

2 

I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


Carrie  A.  Parsons,... 

Nellie  B.  Swain, 

Minnie  A.  Woodford, 
Lottie  D.  Butler, 


$2,500  IWallingibrd. 
725  9  Elm. 
450  22  Pearl. 
675  114  Exchange. 
650  1233  Chapel. 
630  113  Poplar. 
620  310  Exchange. 
600  391  Crown. 
560  514  Chapel. 

5601 

480  91  Lyon. 
460  31  Richard. 
450  105  Exchange. 
600  112  Ferry. 


I9.400 


7    Julia  A.Willard,  ... 

6    Mary  J.  Warren 

5    Emily  M.  DeForest, 

Mary  F.  Mc Arthur, . 

Martha  E.  Lindsley, 


I725  210  Exchange. 
630  90  " 

620  45  Atwater. 
520  85  Humphrey. 
460  II  Wolcoti. 


Mary  A.  Pinney 

Henry  A.  Loveland, 


600  45  Park. 


13.555 
$900  F.  Haven  East. 


Lloyd  Street 
School. 


Ferry  Street 
School. 


Center  Street 
School. 

QuiNNiPiAc  St. 
School. 


4    Mary  J.  Fahy $550  173  Franklin. 

3  Marv  F.  Flannagan 400  428  Chapel. 

2  A.Cf.  Ruth  Siebke, 450  194  Wooster. 

1  Ella  A.  Beach, ,  600  163  St.  John. 

\  $2,000 

4  Nellie  H.  Story $450  8  Pine. 

3  Julia  A.  Robinson I  350  255  Ferry. 

2    \  350 

I    Ida  A.  Hague, 550  31  Clark. 

fijoo    . 


I    Mary  L.  Par malee, $400  666  George. 


I    Almira  H.  Day |      $450  270  Ferry. 


Music,  ... 
Drawlng, 


Special  Instructors.      ' 

B.  Jepson !   $2,200 

Louis  Bail, 2,200 


io8 


PUPIL    TEACHERS. 


PUPIL    TEACHERS  WHO  ENTERED  THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 

FEB.  I,  1884. 


Mary  L.  Lockwood, 
Nellie  S.  Beardsley, 
Eliza  M.  Deutch, 
Sarah  M.  Lewis, 
Florida  A.  Smith,     . 


27  West  St. 

Milford. 

41  Vernon  st. 

117  Columbus  av. 

103  Wooster  st. 


Entered  May  i. 


Lulie  H.  Dayton, 
Mary  E.  Daggett,     . 
Hettie  E.  Cooper. 
Clara  Feuchtwanger, 
Margaret  I.  Galbraith, 
L.  A  dele  West, 
Alice  Graham  Sumner, 


Entered  Sept 


Lillie  B.  Hull. 
Nellie  M.  Connery, 
Pauline  R.  Hughson, 
Ella  E.  Northrop, 
Fannie  C.  Wilkinson, 
Mary  E.  Kelly, 
Jennie  L.  Griswold, 
Annie  E.  McFarland, 
Eva  L.  Lyons, 
M.  Gertrude  Hall. 
Christina  S.  Richards. 
Catharine  Morstatter, 
Georgia  A.  Beck  ley. 
Carrie  £.  Hutchinson. 
Maria  £.  Shanley.     . 
Lottie  B.  Manning, 
Anna  G.  Clark, 
Harriette  H.  Harrison, 


720  State  St. 
371  Crown  St. 
729  Dixwell  av. 
12  Whalley  av. 
21  Hamilton  st. 
30  Lamberton  st. 
140  Edwards  st. 


286  Congress  av. 
600  Grand  st. 
177  Franklin  st. 
413  Columbus  av. 
87  Rosette  st. 
83  Asylum  st. 
70  S.  Front  st. 
9  Summer  pi. 
213  George  st. 
318'  Elm  St. 
160  Spring  St. 
13  Spruce  St. 
43  Elliot  St. 
109  Columbus  av. 
34  York  St. 
16  Leonard  st. 
217  York  St. 
18  Warren  st 


JANITORS. 


High  School Wm. H.Clark. $625. ...285  York. 

Eaton  School, Almarine  Hayward,...  625 17  Broadway* 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson, 625 177  Franklin. 

Webster  School,.. John  Shaughnessy, 600 74  York. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 600.. ..(^  Daggett. 

Dwight  School George  W.  Judd, 550.. ..106  Martin. 

Wooster  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  550 81  Adeline. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 550 134  Bradley. 

Washington  School, James  O'Brien 550 ti  Salem. 

Winchester  School, James  Henry, 550 Division. 

Woolsey  School, ..John  Weld 550 92  Blatchley  av. 

Hallock  Street  School,  ) 

^.      .         V  Thomas  McKiernan  ..  600 30  Hallock. 

West  Street  School,...  J 

Edwards  Street  School,  .  ,        .   .. 

Humphrey  Street  Sch"  H<«Ph  Miller «oo....98.  State. 


>ol, ) 


Whiting  Street  School, 

^   .      ^         ^.      .       V  H.  W.  Blakeslee, 405....  77  Washington. 

CedaY  Street  School,      *  t-sfj        //  o 

Dixwell  av.  School John  W.  Munson,  ....  440 100  Webster. 

Grand  Street  School William  S.  Green,  ....  440 205  Grand. 

Fair  Street  School. Isaac  Martyn, 330.. ..90  Franklin. 

Greenwich  Av.  School,.. Michael  Reardon, .  250 3  Clark  av. 

Oak  Street  School, James  Keegan, 350 31  Auburn. 

Davenport  Av.  School,.. Thomas  Hannan 250 i  South. 

Lloyd  Street  School James  L.  Hullft 250.. ..80  Blatchley  av. 

Ferry  Street  School, George  H.  Case,- 250 68  Middletown  av. 

Orchard  Street  School,.. Daniel  Lovejoy.......  250. ...70  Dickerman. 

Carlisle  Street  School,  ..Julia  Coxson, 250 158  Carlisle. 

Goffe  Street  School, James  W.  Cooper, 150 391  Orchard. 

Germ  an- English  School,.  Peter  Bohn 115.. ..285  Wooster. 

Woodward  School, J.  H.  Burrell 100 Forbes  av.  (Annex). 

Center  Street  School,  ...C.  B.  Burwell 80 N.  Quinnipiac  '* 

Quinnipiac  Street  Sch'l,.C.  B.  Burwell, 80.. ..N.  Quinnipiac  *' 

Office Wm.  H.  Clark, 50 285  York. 

Evening  Schools,  estimate, 200 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


Board  ofEducation 


New  Haven  City  School  District 


Year  ending  August  31,  1886. 


NEW    HAVEN : 

TUTTLE,    MOREHOUSE   *    TAYLOR.    PRINTERS 

18S5 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,  President. 

Term  expires 

PHILIP  POND, 1885 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN, 1885 

HORACE  H.  STRONG, 1885 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,  ....  1886 

MAIER  ZUNDER, 1886 

HENRY  F.  PECK, 1886 

FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON, 1887 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT,  .  .  -  .  1887 

THOMAS  G.  BENNETT, 1885 


COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE  I 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  PHILIP  POND. 

THOMAS  G.  BENNETT. 


COMMITTEE   ON   SCHOOLS: 

MAIER  ZUNDER.  JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT. 

FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON. 


COMMITTEE   ON   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS: 

HENRY  F.  PECK.  THOMAS  O'BRIEN. 

HORACE  H.  STRONG. 


SUPERINTENDENT :  SECRETARY. 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON.  HORACE  DAY. 


TREASURER :  COLLECTOR : 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 

AUDITORS: 

RICHARD  F.  LYON.  FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

SCHOOL    CALENDAR    FOR    1883-86. 
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Pall  Term  b^ns  Monday.  Sept.  7 ;  ends  Dec.  24.  =  16  veeks  aad  I  day. 
Winter  Term  bejtios  Mondaf  Jan.  4;  ends  April  23.  =  15  weeks  and  4  days. 
Summer  Term  begins  Uouds;  May  3 :  enda  July  2.  =  y  weeks  and  0  days. 
Number  of  School  weekn  in  the  jesr=40. 
Number  o/  School  days  in  the  7ear=200. 
HoUDATS. — October  23,  Teachers'  Meeting. 
November  26,  27,  ThnokBgiving. 
April  9,  'Jood  Friday, 


Note. — School  Dayi  and  Weeks  are  printed  in  promi 
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In  presenting  a  report  from  the  Board,  attention  is  called 
to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  showing  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  money  for  the  past  year. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  showing  the  details  of  all  expenses  incurred 
in  carrying  forward  the  operations  of  the  schools  for  the 
past  year. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  addition  to  the  sum  expended  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  officers,  a  considerable  amount 
is  required  for  the  purchase  of  fuel,  school  furniture,  fin- 
ishing off  new  school  rooms,  and  general  repairs. 

For  the  general  supervision  and  management  of  the 
schools  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent In  his  report,  the  Superintendent  speaks  of  many 
subjects  which  are  of  importance  to  all  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  education  of  children. 

Good  schools  concern  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  town, 
and  all  citizens  should  feel  a  pride  in  sustaining  a  system 
which  gives  a  free  education  to  all  classes  of  children. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  past  year  has  been  between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand  children. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  all  departments  has  been  279, 
and  this  number  will  be  increased  the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  during  the  past  summer, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  the  very  generous  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  here- 
after applied  by  the  district  for  instruction  in  the  indus- 
trial arts.     Mrs.  Boardman  has  also  paid  into  the  treasury 
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the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  like  instruction  the 
coming  year. 

Perhaps  other  benevolent  persons  will  greatly  add  to 
this  trust  fund,  so  that  while  a  good  work  is  being  done, 
there  will  be  no  large  expenditure  by  the  district  in  this 
line  of  instruction. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say  in  this  place  that  if  the 
district  shall  give  very  general  instruction  in  this  direc- 
tion, a  suitable  and  central  building  should  be  provided 
with  necessary  tools  and  equipments.  The  basements  of 
the  Skinner  and  Dwight  School  buildings  have  thus  far 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  inconvenient  and 
poorly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  instruction. 

This  subject  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  Board  at  an 
early  day. 

At  the  last  annual  school  meeting,  when  the  subject  of 
taxation  was  under  discussion,  it  was  stated  that  if,  after 
providing  for  the  general  school  expenses,  there  should  be 
funds  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  then  owed 
by  the  district,  such  application  would  be  made.  A  pay- 
ment has  been  made  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  upon  the 
debt,  leaving  a  balance  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  to 
stand  over  till  further  payments  can  be  made. 

The  Board  was  authorized  at  the  annual  school  meeting 
to  purchase  a  school  lot  in  the  Winchester  district.  A 
suitable  lot  has  been  purchased  on  Gregory  street  at  a 
cost  of  $2,460,  and  if  the  district  shall  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  on  this  lot  the  urgent  necessity  for 
additional  school  accommodations  in  that  part  of  the  city 
will  be  supplied.  The  district  is  now  occupying  a  build- 
ing on  GofFe  street  and  paying  rent  for  the  same.  A  new 
building  on  the  Gregory  street  lot  will  take  all  the  child- 
ren at  the  Goile  street  School,  while  further  and  ample 
accommodations  will  be  made  for  the  children  who  cannot 
attend  the  Winchester  school. 

A  suitable  and  proper  building  on  Gregory  street  is 
estimated  to  cost  $25,000,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
the  same  may  be  built  and  paid  for  without  increasing  the 
debt  now  carried  forward. 
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Notwithstanding  the  general  depression  in  business,  the 
need  for  more  school  houses  is  constantly  pressing  upon 
the  Board,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  until  New  Haven 
declines  in  population,  this  necessity  will  meet  us  every 
year. 

Soon  after  the  school  election  last  year  Arthur  W. 
Parmelee,  who  was  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
resigned  his  office  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Thomas  G.  Bennett. 
The  term  for  which  Philip  Pond,  Thomas  O'Brien  and 
Horace  H.  Strong  were  elected  will  expire  this  month. 
The  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Parmelee 
must  also  be  filled  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Many  persons  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  money 
raised  by  taxation  is  expended  mostly  for  the  payment  of 
teachers,  officers  and  ordinary  expenses.  A  look  over  the 
city  will  show  the  number  of  school  houses  erected  by  the 
district  and  the  large  sum  which  school  lots  and  buildings 
have  cost.  The  sum  already  expended  in  this  direction 
for  lots  and  buildings  exceeds  the  total  of  $700,000. 

In  view  of  the  wants  of  the  district,  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  force  of  teachers,  build  a  new  school  house  on 
Gregory  street,  and  pay  general  expenses,  it  is  clear  that 
a  tax  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  will  be  required,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  recommended. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

H.   M.   WELCH,  President. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  i,  1885. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 


1884. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

6. 

14, 

Nov. 

5» 

6, 

8. 

Dec. 

5, 

9. 

9. 

20, 

27, 

1885. 

Jan. 

2, 

7, 

16. 

Feb. 

2, 

6, 

Mar. 

3. 

3. 

5. 

Apr. 

I, 

4. 

9. 

22, 

May 

4. 

9. 

June 

3, 

5, 

27, 

30, 

July 

16. 

RESOURCES. 

Balance  from  old  account, $  4,05947 

No.  22,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1883,  14,998.86 

Town  of  New  Haven,  account  of  Tax, 24,000.00 

Town  of  New  Haven,  account  of  Tax, 15,000.00 

Horace  Day,  account  of  Tuition, 514.20 

No.  23,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1876  to  1883,     1,465.91 
No.  24,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1876  to  1883,       993.22 

State  of  Connecticut,  Library  Fund, 670.00 

Town  of  New  Haven,  balance  Town  Tax, 9,342.97 

Loan  from  ist  National  Bank, „ 15,000.00 

Horace  Day,  Tuition  account, 317.60 

Repairs  on  Goflfe  Street  School  returned, 11. 23 

No.  25,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1876  to  1883,     1,452.72 

Loan  from  H.  M.  Welch,  Trustee, ..  20,000.00 

Horace  Day,  Tuition  account, 509.75 

No.  26,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1883,       903.95 

State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, 13,424.80 

State  of  Connecticut,  School  Civii  List, 25,171.50 

No.  27,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1883,       860.73 

Loan  from  H.  M.  Welch,  Trustee, 15,000.00 

No.  28,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1883,     11007.95 

Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1.587.34 

Loan  from  H.  M.  Welch, 18,000.00 

No.  29,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1883,       648.31 

Horace  Day,  Tuition  account _.        304.10 

Loan  from  H.  M.  Welch,  Trustee, 15,000.00 

No.  30,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1884,    2,186.09 

Loan  from  H.  M.  Welch, 10,000.00 

No.  31,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1883,  1884,.  10,000.00 
Lucy  H.  Boardman,  for  Industrial  Arts, 500.00 
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July   24,  No.  32,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1884, $5,000.00 

Aug.     5,  No.  33,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle^  Collector  of  Taxes,  1884, 10,000.00 

II,  No.  34,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1884, 15,000.00 

I5t  No.  35,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1884, 20,000.00 

20,  No.  36,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1884, 20,000.00 

25,  No.  37,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1884, 25,000.00 

26,  No.  38,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1884, 25,000.00 

29,  Hamden,  9th  School  District,  sale  of  Furniture, 15.00 

Sept.     I,     Horace  Day,  Tuition  account, 462.10 

I.     Horace  Day,  Sale  of  Books,  etc., 1942 

Total  Receipts, $343,427.22 


EXPENDITURES. 

1885. 

Sept.     I,    Total  amount  of  orders  paid, $332,674.82 

Balance  to  new  account, 10,752.40 

$343,427.22 


Orders  drawn,  not  paid, $291.29 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.   M.   WELCH,   Treasurer. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  i,  1885. 


The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1885, 
find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  Ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  two  ^^  dollars  ($10,752.40)  was 
due  to  said  District  by  said  Treasurer  on  said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,        )  ^^^^^^ 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  j 

Nbw  Haven,  Sept.  9, 1885. 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1885, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $169,835.90 

Janitors, 11,825.03 

Superintendent, -      3,000.00 

Secretary, -. -       1,250.00 


u 
u 
it 


$185,910.93 

Collector,  School  Tax, 1,054.48 

"          Office  Expenses, /r<7  rfl/<j 142.96 

Tax  Refunded, 3.00 

Clerical  Assistance  in  Office, 1,001.33 

District  Clerk, 25.00 

Rent — Hamilton  School, 1,500.00 

German-English  School, 350.00 

Goffe  Street  School, 300.00 

$2,150.00 

Fuel, .---  6,247.09 

Printing— Pay  Roll  Blanks, 4.00 

Registers  and  Record  Books, 7i'9i 

Merit  Cards, - 15.00 

School  Diaries, 21.50 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board, 422.77 

Circulars, 56.69 

Absence  Cards, 34.00 

High  School  Directory -  26.00 

Examination  Papers, ii*75 

Reports  and  Circulars, 25.37 

Time  Tables, 4.96 

Writing  Cards, ••        9.90 

Examination  Papers, 50.33 

Notices  Meetings  Board, 1.50 

755.68 

Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 

Schools, 1,598.88 

School  Books  for  Indigent  Children, 432.65 

$2,031.53 


«i 


II 
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Stationery — Pens, $217.66 

Pen  Holders  and  Pen  Racks, 22.24 

Writing  and  Practice  Paper, 526.68 

Drawing  Paper, 184.16 

Music  Paper, 12.85 

Envelopes, - 6.90 

Blank  Books  and  Letter  Files, 4740 

Slate  Pencils, 82.26 

Lead  Pencils, 199.90 

Ink, 64.00 

Crayons, 104.72 


Supplies  for  Janitors — Brooms, 18.50 

Floor  Brushes,! _ 109.74 

Feather  and  Counter  Dusters, 52.43 

Dust  Pans, 2.55 

Hose  and  Reels, 21.80 

Copperas, 12.85 

Hods  and  Shovels, _  11.42 

Pails  and  Cups, 9.97 

Step  Ladder, -  1.80 

Wheelbarrows, 10.00 

Lanterns, 2.85 

Rakes,  Mops,  Tools,  etc., 5.09 

Sand  Paper, 4.26 

Pencil  Sharpener, - 3.25 

Lawn  Mower, 3.85 


Other  Supplies — Mats, 40.30 

Baskets, 10.50 

Blackboard  Erasers, 70.55 

Pointers - --  1.80 

Bells, 2.81 

Thermometers, 6.33 

Moulding  Sand, - i.oo 

Ink  Jugs, 6.95 

Kindergarten  Materials, 152.70 

Miscellaneous — Enumerating  Children, 525.64 

Annual  School  Meeting, 419*85 

High  School  Diplomas, 68.50 

"            Graduating  Exercises, 190.83 

Freight  and  Express, 27.46 

Carting  and  Errands, 36.44 

Cleaning  School  Houses, 706.85 

Advertising, 93.20 


$1,468.77 


$270.36 


$292.94 
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Auditors, $  10.00 

Travel  and  Carriage  Hire, 143-78 

Re-binding  Books,. 31.22 

Watering  Street, - -.-  20.00 

Telephone  and  Repairs, 183-25 

Gas  and  Oil  for  Office,  Evening  Schools,  etc.,  226.10 

Chemicals,  etc.,  for  Laboratory, 35-04 

Making  Grand  List, 275.00 

Directories, 33-oo 

Postage  and  Telegrams, 35-87 

Cleaning  Snow  from  Sidewalks, 4.25 

Pads,  Twine,  etc., 5.69 


$3,071.97 


Manual  Training — Instruction, 325.00 

Tools, 18541 

Materials, 123.82 


S634.23 


Furniture  and  Repairs, 720.10 

Musical  Instruments  and  Repairs, 169.23 

Clocks  and  Repairs, 61.71 

Blackboards  and  Repairs, 451-42 

Repairs  to  Furnaces  and  Stoves, 1,421.22 


Repairs  to  Buildings — High  School, 


Webster  School, 

Oak  Street  School,    ... 

Davenport  Av.  School, 

Eaton 

Whiting  Street 

Wooster 

Fair  Street 

Woodward 

German-English 

Hamilton 

Dwight 

Orchard  Street 

Winchester 

Dixwell  Ave. 

Goffe  Street 

Skinner 

Edwards  Street 

Humphrey  Street 

Washington 

West  Street 

Carlisle  Street, 

Greenwich  Ave. 


263.88 

766.93 

203.55 

85.56 

427.59 
8.78 

424.68 

72.31 

195.95 
12.13 

27.40 
224.79 

54.72 
293.17 

56.68 

17.46 
267.93 
284.62 

27.01 

147.78 

216.19 

116.86 

99.48 


$2,823.68 
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Hallock  Street  School, $271.95 

Welch                     "      229,07 

Cedar  Street           "      60.76 

Woolsey                   "       234.63 

Grand  Street           " - 262.66 

Lloyd  Street            "      — .^ 1.80 

Ferry  Street             " 70.66 

Center  Street           " 17.40 

Quinnipiac  Street  "      2.00 

$5^6.38 

Ordinary  Expenses, $213,330.33 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

Welch  School — ^Joiner's  Contract, $1,622.00 

Furniture, 209.71 

$1,831.71 

Heating  Apparatus,  Basement  Rooms,  Welch  School,  172.00 

Poplar  Street  Sewer  Assessment, 273.35 

Legal  Services 141.87 

Gregory  Street  Lot, 2,465.50 

Interest  on  Permanent  and  Temporary  Loans, 6>095.55 

Notes  Paid, 108,000.00 

Extraordinary  Expenses, 118,979.98 

Total, 332,310-31 

Deduct  money  borrowed  and  repaid, 108,000.00 

Actual  Expenses $224,310.31 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1885 $213,330.33 

Sept.  I,  1884, 211,226.26 


<t  II  K  II 


Increase, $2,104.07 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1885, $10,979.98 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  I,  1884, 44,672.82 

Decrease, $33,692.84 


New  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1885. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts, 
and  vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  year  ending  September  i,  1885,  and  find  the  same 
correct. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,        )  a^u^ 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  ) 
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The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1885,  are  estimated  by 
the  Committee  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, - $175,000.00 

Officers, 5,250.00 

Janitors, 12,000.00 

Books,  Apparatus,  Stationery  and  Printing, 4,500.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 600.00 

Rent  of  School  houses, 2,150.00 

Annual  School  District  Election, 500.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 1,000.00 

Cleaning  School  houses, 750.00 

Fuel, 8,000.00 

Repairs, 7,000.00 

Contingencies, 1,000.00 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loans,.. 2,500.00 

"           Permanent  Loans, 3,500.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses,  pro  rata 1,200.00 

Instruction  in  Manual  Arts, 500.00 

$225450.00 

The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 125,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 8,500.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,.ooooo 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building 25,000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 49,000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 28,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 7,000.00 

Grand  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 45,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 14,800.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 11,300.00 
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Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $22,500.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 3,700.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, .- 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 62,200.00 

Gregory  School  Lot, 2,460.00 

$716,860.00 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  now  $70,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.   M.   WELCH,  Chairman, 

New  Haven,  Sept.  9, 1885. 


[The  expense  of  a  marble  tablet,  just  completed,  in  the  Welch  School 
house,  containing  the  names  of  the  Board  of  Education,  etc.,  is  not  included 
in  the  above  account,  having  been  paid  by  a  private  individual.] 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven    City  School 
District : 

Gentlemen — In  presenting  my  fourth  annual  report  I 
invite  your  attention  to  the  following  statistics  respecting 
the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  several  schools  during  the 
past  year,  as  well  as  to  the  enumeration  of  children  of 
school  age,  made  during  the  month  of  January. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR    1 884-85. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 
comprises  the  entire  city,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1880,  was 61,388 

Westville,  a  part  of  the  town^  but  not  of  the  city, 1.494 

Total  population  of  the  city  and  town 62,882 

PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR  1884  (APPROXIMATE). 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  town 

and  city, $49»953.887 

Deduct  the  assessed  value  of  Westville  and  East  District,....        2,413,297 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city, $47»540,590 

The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .003 

or  3  mills  on  a  dollar. 
The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  16 ji  mills, .0165 

Total  taxation  for  all  purposes,  ig^i  mills  on  a  dollar, .0195 
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RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  January,  1885,  was 16.752 

Increase  since  1884, 252 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  city  was  in  1880  as  i :  4.416.. 

Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  now,  the  present  population 
of  the  city  may  be  estimated  thus :  The  number  of  children 
enumerated  in  the  School  District,  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
will  give  the  population  of  the  city  District  for  the  year 
1885,  i.  e.  16,782  X  4.416=74,110.  Add  for  Westville  and 
South  End,  1890,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole 
town  is 76.000 


SCHOOL  DUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  30 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  5 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held, 2 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 37 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 230 

Increase, i 

Number  of  seats, ii,344 

Increase, Si 


TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  day  schools, 

including  teachers  in  music  and  drawing,  one  each, i? 

Number  of  female  teachers, 251 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools,  including 

drawing  and  music  teachers, 269 

Increase 6 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  schools  for 

young  men 10 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools, - - — i  279 


NUMBER  OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, 14,067 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 10,249 

Increase 72 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 9,623 

Increase, 7O 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, 93.9 

Increase, .1 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years), .61 

I  ncrease, -. 00 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, - 251,138 

Increase, 7,806 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 1 1.422 

Decrease,- 377 

Number  of  truants, 432 

Decrease, 12 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, - 780 

Decrease, 82 

Number  of  scholars  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 92 

Decrease, 40 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 11.751 

Increase, 2,179 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, 10  yrs.  4  mo. 

Increase, i  month. 

AUMERATION  OF   PERSONS  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  4  AND   16   YeARS,  IN  THE  MONTH 

OF  January,  1885. 


arUB-DISTBIOTB . 


Webster, 

E&ton, 

Wooater,         ) 
(Inc.  Annex)  ) 

Dvi^ht. 

Wiochetter, . . . 
Skinner, 

Wastalngton,  .. 

WooUey,        ? 
(Inc.  Annex) ) 


4         5 

jn.    yn. 


Total  tor  1B8S, 


Total  for  iSM, 
Total  for  188S, 
Total  for  1883, 
ToUl  for  IflBl. 
Total  for  1880, 
Total  for  1879, 
Toul  for  1878. 


1,380 

i;M5 

1.806 
l,a09 
1,085 
1,167 
1,177 
1,138 


188  280 

93  79 

m  175 

82  100 

m  123 

168  167 

3S9  27S 

aOO.  209 


6 

241 

107 
221 
86 
187 
IftI 
900 
226 


1,358    1,510 


1,484 


1,418 


1.486  1.471 
1,838  1,886 
1,888 
1,286 

1,191 
1,860 


1.838 

1.885 
1.217 


13 

yw. 

215 
W9 
191 
115 
123 
188 

I 

262 
240 


1.872.  1,443 


18 
yrs. 


14 
yre. 


1,449 
1,461 
1.486 
t,87l 
1,861 
1,212 
1.228 


I 


1,4S2 
1,486 
1399 
1,867; 

1^1  j 
1.228; 

1,192' 


1,457 

1.413' 
1.416 
1,279 
1,227 
1,186 
1,128 


1,499 
1.497 
1.383 
1.369 
1.173 
1,121; 
1,143 


1,405  1,822 
l,2n|  1,825 
1,249  1.230 
1,128:  1,144 
1.061.  1,084 
1,148'  1.125 
1.077  1,018 


229.  .218 
80   97 


172 
100 
123 
156 
240 
20C 


1.800 


1.357 
1.218 
1,077 
1,066 
1,066 
948 
867 


166 
104 
117 
159 
246 
208 


UIO 

14>59 

1,166 

1,185 

1,136 

974 

938 

884 


15 
yra. 


I 


185 
88 

111 
152 


323 


1,286 


1,383 

1,225 

1.236 

1,081 

985 

915 

950 


Total  Total  ^ 

1884  Is 


1885 


& 


308     3,613     3.680,.. 
95     1,118     1,128  11 


3.335 
1,319 
1,519 
3,121 
8,272 
2,686 


16,782 


16.800 
16,280 
15,874 
14,548 
13,897 
18^70 
18,219 


3.209. 
2.566 


2,096 
8,809 
2,611 


87 


e 

a 


32 

•  •  « 

16 
172 


25 


16,900 


•*■••« 


..'  85 

I 
..|282 

..j220 
..'906 
..  826 
..  651 
427 


251 
295 
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A  period  of  excessive  heat  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  followed  by  the  excitement  and  distractions  of  a 
political  campaign  made  it  difficult  for  teachers  to  secure 
the  best  efforts  of  pupils,  but  good  weather  and  good 
health  made  the  conditions  for  successful  teaching  espe- 
cially favorable  during  the  winter  and  summer  terms. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
recognize  the  excellence  of  the  work  that  is  being  done. 
During  the  year  a  multitude  of  parents  have  expressed 
their  confidence  in  the  methods  pursued,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  teachers  conduct  their  work.  Moreover,  it  is  rarely 
that  a  complaint  has  been  brought  to  the  office  of  the 
Board  regarding  the  treatment  of  children,  either  as  re- 
spects instruction  or  discipline.  The  few  exceptional 
cases  of  this  kind  were  found  upon  examination  to  reveal 
the  lack  of  a  mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  parent 
and  teacher  rather  than  any  fault  on  either  side.  Although 
well  aware  that  in  bestowing  emphatic  praise  I  do  it  at  the 
personal  risk  of  being  charged  with  bias,  still  I  should  per- 
form only  half  my  duty  did  I  not,  when  recording  other 
facts,  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  studious  care,  the  self- 
denying  earnestness  and  the  consecrated  skill  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers  in  the  New  Haven  Schools.  The  in- 
telligent enthusiasm  of  these  will,  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  pervade  the  whole  corps. 

Among  the  evidences  of  good  work  and  advanced  inter- 
est, I  may  mention  that  reading  is  more  a  matter  of  thought 
and  understanding  than  formerly.  Where  pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  pronounce  words  without  the  exercise  of 
thought,  they  are  now  required  to  think  first  and  then 
read.  ^Sentences  are  seen  and  read  as  wholes.  The  pupil 
being  constantly  required  to  restate  in  his  own  words 
what  he  has  read,  is  compelled  to  pay  the  closest  attention, 
and  so  forms  a  habit  of  the  greatest  value.  Closely  allied 
to  improved  reading  is  greater  power  of  using  language. 
Drill  in  the  use  of  numbers  is  more  logical  and  better  sus- 
tained. The  teaching  of  geography  is  being  lifted  from 
the  low  plane  of  drudgery  to  that  of  interest  and  curiosity. 
History  is  extensively  read  and  enjoyed,  not  only  in  the 
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eighth  grade,  but  to  a  partial  extent  in  all  grades.  As  a 
natural  result  teachers  and  pupils  are  more  of  one  accord. 
Cheerfulness  and  even  pleasure  are  almost  universally 
written  upon  their  faces.  Few  children  care  to  stay  away 
from  school  except  in  case  of  sickness,  so  that  no  vigorous 
measures  are  needed  to  secure  a  good  attendance. 

A  further  extension  of  the  experiments  in  manual  train- 
ing, the  valuable  work  done  by  the  Training  Schools,  and 
some  changes  in  the  High  School,  are  important  topics  and 
will  be  treated  at  a  later  stage  in  the  report. 


SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

No  new  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  year. 
The  pressure  for  more  rooms  has  been  greatest  in  the 
Winchester  district.  An  attempt,  made  in  September, 
to  transfer  a  number  of  children  from  the  Dixwell  School 
to  the  Goffe  St.  was  a  failure.  The  old  prejudices  against 
that  school  were  strong  enough  to  lead  some  parents,  who 
could  not  secure  tickets  to  the  Dixwell,  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools.  The  inferior  and  even  un- 
wholesome condition  of  the  Dixwell  School  has  come  to 
be  well  understood  by  the  Board.  The  purchase  of  a  lot 
on  Gregory  St.,  and  the  erection  of  a  modern  school  house 
there,  will  doubtless  create  a  demand  for  equally  good 
accommodations  in  the  whole  district,  a  demand  which  is 
certainly  founded  on  justice  and  equity. 

The  houses  in  the  Skinner  district  are  full,  and  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  during  the  ensuing  year  to  provide 
more  room  in  that  quarter. 

The  numbers  have  been  such  in  the  Wooster  district  as 
to  make  the  use  of  one  garret  room  at  the  Fair  St.  School 
a  necessity.  As  the  Eaton  School  has  a  few  vacant  seats 
it  is  unlikely  that  much  crowding  will  occur  in  that  section. 

The  Welch  School  was  attended  during  the  past  term 
by  upwards  of  400  children,  taken  during  the  past  year 
from  the  Washington  and  Webster  districts. 

The  two  remaining  rooms  just  finished  at  the  Welch 
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School  will  be  fully  occupied  before  the  close  of  the 
coming  school  year.  Had  they  not  been  completed, 
the  interests  of  the  school,  both  as  regards  the  children 
and  the  training  of  teachers,  would  have  been  somewhat 
impaired. 

The  needs  of  the  High  School  for  more  room,  in  some 
of  its  departments,  are  so  well  understood  that  little  need 
be  said  about  it.  The  supreme  need  of  a  chemical  labora- 
tory where  each  individual  student  can  learn  by  doing,  is 
recognized  by  the  Board,  as  evidenced  by  an  attempt  to 
find  suitable  quarters  for  this  department  in  the  basement. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  against  the  plan, 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  lighting  the  place,  carried  with 
it  an  intimation  that  the  whole  question  of  enlarging  the 
High  School  must  soon  come  before  the  Board. 

Some  desirable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
Webster  School  House  whereby  the  light  and  ventilation 
of  several  class-rooms  are  greatly  improved. 


NEW  TEACHERS. 

The  improved  facilities  which  the  district  now  has  for 
training  its  own  teachers,  have  made  it  possible  during  the 
past  year  to  fill  every  vacancy  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  with  home  talent.  Seventeen  young  ladies, 
graduates  of  the  Training  School,  have  thus  been  ap- 
pointed and  are  rendering  satisfactory  service.  As  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  Training  Schools 
become  more  complete,  young  teachers  can  be  sent  out 
still  better  grounded  in  the  principles  of  teaching,  and 
even  more  skillful  in  their  application.  Owing  to  the 
long  continued  illness  of  a  number  of  teachers  a  large 
amount  of  substituting  had  to  be  done  by  pupil  teachers. 
The  reports  concerning  their  work  was  generally  commend- 
atory of  the  readiness  with'whjch  they  adapted  themselves 
to  new  conditions. 

During  the  year  and  at  its  close  the  following  persons 
withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  Board : 
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Hattie  E.  Barnes,  No.  3a,  Eaton. 

Katie  H.  Gower,  No.  12,  Wooster. 

Jessie  M.  Woodward,  High  School. 

Nellie  M.  Cummins,  No.  5,  Washington. 

Emma  L.  Grant,  No.  2,  Woodward. 

Annie  E.  Hayes,  No.  12,  Skinner. 

E.  M.  Reed,  Welch  School. 

Julia  E.  VanTassel,  Welch  School. 

Hannah  M.  Chamberlain,  No.  7,  Hallock  St. 

Livia  M.  Jordan,  No.  8,  Winchester*. 

Clara  I.  Bradley,  No.  9,  D wight. 

Eleanor  A.  Peck,  No.  2,  Dwight. 

Sarah  E.  Porter,  High  School. 

Charles  H.  Siebke,  High  School. 

George  L.  Fox,  High  School. 

In  the  resignation  of  Mr.  George  L.  Fox  of  the  position 
of  classical  instructor,  the  High  School  suffers  a  loss 
which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  kind  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  preparing 
boys  and  girls  for  College.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
High  School  has  earned,  within  a  few  years,  the  reputa- 
tion of  sending  its  candidates  to  Yale  better  equipped 
than  those  from  any  other  preparatory  school  in  New 
England.  Mr.  Fox  carries  with  him  to  his  new  work  as 
Rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  the  best  wishes  of 
all  friends  of  thorough  and  liberal  education  in  New  Haven. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Porter,  who  has  been  for  several  years  a 
most  efficient  assistant  in  the  classical  department,  has 
also  been  induced  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School.  Her  ability  to  call  out  the  best  efforts 
of  pupils,  as  well  as  her  enthusiastic  support  of  progressive 
measures,  have  rendered  her  services  of  great  value  to  the 
High  School.  To  fill  the  two  vacancies  thus  caused  was 
a  matter  of  great  solicitude,  and  a  recommendation  was 
not  made  by  the  Committee  on  Schools  until  the  claims 
of  many  candidates  had  been  canvassed.  Mr.  Isaac 
Thomas,  principal  of  the  Winchester  district,  and  Miss 
Isabelle  Cromwell,  of  the  Woolsey  School,  were  finally 
selected  as  the  most  available  candidates.  Their  attain- 
ments and  success  are  such  as  to  afford  good  hope  that 
no  backward  steps  will  be  taken  in  classical  instruction. 
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Early  in  the  year  Miss  Jessie  M.  Woodward,  who  had 
taught  successfully  for  one  year  in  the  High  School,  was 
called  to  a  more  lucrative  position  in  the  State  Normal 
School.  Miss  Jennie  L.  Colby,  a  lady  of  successful  expe- 
rience in  schools  of  high  rank,  was  secured  to  fill  the 
position.  The  vacancy  in  the  principalship  of  the  Win- 
chester district  has  been  well  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  George  B.  Hurd,  who  for  some  years  has  ranked 
high  as  principal  of  a  large  school  in  Bridgeport.  The 
schools  pf  this  district  have  already  been  quickened  to  a 
new  interest.  With  the  advent  of  a  new  principal  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  may  be  no  exception  to  the  spirit  of 
hearty,  cheerful  adaptation,  which  the  majority  of  teachers 
in  that  district  have  always  manifested. 

Miss  E.  M.  Reed,  whp  has  served  as  principal  of  the 
Welch  Training  School  since  its  organization,  resigned 
at  the  close  of  the  year  with  a  view  to  travel  and  farther 
study  of  educational  methods  in  Europe.  Miss  Reed  was 
especially  successful  in  kindling  enthusiasm  in  the  pupil 
teachers  and  in  illustrating  the  most  logical  and  artistic 
methods  of  primary  teaching.  Those  who  are  to  carry 
on  the  work  hereafter  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  the  example 
and  inspiration  which  she  leaves  behind. 

Of  all  others  who  have  resigned  it  may  be  said  that 
each  had  achieved  a  good  measure  of  success.  As  has 
before  been  intimated,  all  vacancies,  except  that  in  the 
principalship  at  Winchester  School,  were  filled  by  pro- 
motion of  home  talent,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  list  published 
herewith.  I  propose,  at  this  point,  to  call  attention  to  the 
inconsistency  of  those  who  complain  whenever  the  Board 
appoints  a  teacher  not  resident  in  New  Haven.  These 
persons,  whether  willfully  or  not,  must  be  ignorant  of 
the  facts.  What  are  the  facts?  The  Board,  in  pro- 
viding at  considerable  expense  facilities  for  training 
our  own  High  School  graduates,  has  thoroughly  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  home  talent  policy.  In  the  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  for  recent  years  reasons  have  been 
given  why  this  policy,  while  presenting  some  objections, 
is  still  the  best.     Now,  the  question  for  the  honest  con- 
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servator  of  the  school  system  to  raise  is,  has  this  policy 
been^pursued  with  reasonable  fidelity?  Let  us  see.  Of 
female  teachers  appointed  to  all  schools,  exclusive  of  the  High 
and  Training  Schools,  during  the  past  three  years,  and  still 
employed,  only  five  out  of  sixty-four  were  not  educated  in  the 
New  Haven  schools.  In  other  words,  about  gj  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  list  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  home  talent.  Were 
there  added  to  this  list  those  both  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent who  have  been  appointed  and  have  resigned  during 
the  same  period,  the  result  would  not  be  much  different. 
But,  as  principals  of  grammar  schools,  teachers  in  the 
High  School,  and  critic  teachers  in  the  Training  School, 
there^are  eight  incumbents  who  came  from  abroad.  And 
I  suspect  that  here  is  the  real  cause  of  the  complaint  that 
home  talent  is  neglected.  An  answer  of  universal  appli- 
cation to  all  such  complaints  may  be  made  in  this  wise : 
"  The  practice  of  the  home  talent  policy  pursued  year 
after  year  carries  with  it  all  the  evils  of  inbreeding,  one- 
sidedness,  stagnation,  routine,  etc.,  which  are  but  too 
often  pointed  out  by  the  critics  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem." The  only  palliative  to  these  evils,  and  the  only 
chance  for  accretions  of  new  life  and  inspiration,  is  in 
finding  those  who  have  sown  and  reaped  elsewhere,  and 
who  can,  by  their  skill,  make  other  fields  to  become  more 
fertile  and  productive.  To  fill  a  vacant  principalship  by 
promotion  is  sometimes  as  impossible  as  to  supply,  in  the 
same  way,  a  vacant  pulpit,  a  college  professorship,  or  an 
editorial  chair. 

Moreover,  under  the  home  talent  system,  the  High  and 
Training  Schools  must  provide  an  annual  installment  of 
new  teachers.  But  no  fountain  can  be  life-giving  if  it  is 
not  also  life-receiving.  The  whole  system  will  be  a 
wretched  failure  unless  now  and  then  foreign  talent  is 
added  to  the  working  force  in  these  Schools.  Early  in  the 
history  of  one  of  the  first  American  training  schools  for 
teachers,  established  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  the  principal  was 
permitted  to  import  a  graduate  of  an  English  Training 
School,  to  be  his  assistant,  and  soon  after  one  from  Ger- 
many.    A  Normal  School  established  under  such  a  policy 
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has  easily  held  the  first  rank.  It  has  drawn  its  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  sent  them  to  be 
pioneers  of  good  teaching  in  every  State  and  territory. 
We  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  two  graduates  of 
that  institution  in  our  training  force,  with  one  from  the 
excellent  institution  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  every  institution  of  this  kind 
that  has  risen  above  the  level  of  a  "  machine  school." 

The  complaints  to  which  I  have  alluded  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  originate  with  tax-payers,  at  least  not  with  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  facts  that  have  been  cited.  In  filling 
those  positions  which  nourish  and  give  character  to  the 
whole  school  system,  those  who  have  the  appointing 
power  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  parents  and  children 
which  transcends  all  claims  of  discontented  seekers  for 
place. 

During  the  past  two  years  every  young  woman  gradua- 
ting from  the  High  School  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
entering  the  Training  School,  and  so,  of  becoming  a 
teacher  if  found  competent.  It  is  plain  then  that  only 
such  additional  ones  from  abroad  have  been  appointed  as 
were  required  to  keep  the  ranks  full,  or  perchance  to  fill 
some  place  which  called  for  peculiar  technical  skill.  This 
statement  of  facts  embodies  what  is  understood  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Board,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shows  how 
faithfully  that  policy  has  been  pursued. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   READING. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  change  that  has  gradually 
taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  It  has  become  the 
practice  in  all  good  schools  to  use  a  large  amount  of  easy 
reading  matter  before  taking  up  that  which  is  more  diffi- 
cult. Instead  of  one  primer,  or  first  reader,  pupils  are 
now  permitted  to  read  four  or  five.  The  stories  being 
new  the  mind  is  trained  from  the  first  to  be  attentive  and 
interested.  The  reading  book  is  not  committed  to  memo- 
ry, but  is  actually  read^  and  a  habit  of  rapid,  intelligent 
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reading  is  formed  at  an  early  stage.  The  eye  is  trained 
to  scan  the  sentence  in  advance,  so  that  the  reading 
may  be  like  talking.  The  power  of  listening  is  also  studi- 
ously cultivated,  and  the  child  is  permitted  to  tell  the  story 
in  his  own  words,  by  which  original  power  in  language  is 
gained  in  the  best  way.  During  the  past  few  years  several 
new  series  of  readers  have  been  published  that  are  attract- 
ive in  style,  and  choice  in  matter.  Many  histories,  stories, 
and  works  of  standard  literature  are  also  available  at  a 
moderate  price,  as  reading  matter  for  pupils  both  at  home 
and  at  school.  An  effort  is  made  to  overcome  all  difficult- 
ies of  learning  to  read  fluently  during  the  first  four  years. 
After  that,  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  read  widely  in 
works  of  history,  geography,  biography,  travel  and  stand- 
ard fiction.  They  should  be  taught  to  discriminate  be- 
tween good  and  bad  books,  and  so  form  a  correct  taste. 

In  visiting  the  schools  there  is  seen  to  be  a  difference 
of  practice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  supplementary  reading. 
Where,  as  in  a  few  instances,  the  principals  have  given  the 
matter  constant,  personal  attention,  rapid  progress  has 
been  made,  and  the  results  are  most  gratifying.  In  other 
cases  teachers  have  not  entertained  the  right  idea.  They 
push  on  into  reading  books  that  are  too  difficult,  and  then 
grind  their  melancholy  grist  in  the  most  ancient  fashion. 
Reading  is  one  thing.  To  read  through  a  reading  book  is 
quite  another.  The  tide  has  set  toward  more  intelligent 
and  profitable  reading  in  schools,  and  a  great  universal 
benefit  to  the  community  must  be  the  result.  A  portion 
of  the  library  fund  has  been  used  for  some  years  past  in 
purchasing  choice  reading  matter.  A  still  larger  appro- 
priation for  this  object  could  be  employed  to  excellent 
purposjB. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND   HISTORY. 


The  best  methods  of  teaching  Geography  and  History 
stand  in  close  relation  to  the  subject  of  supplementary 
reading.     Until  the  past  year  historical  study  in  the  gram- 
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mar  schools  was  confined  to  the  eighth  grade,  geography 
being  completed  in  the  seventh  grade.     A  good  beginning 
has  now  been  made  in  the  direction  of  combining  history 
and  geography  in  all  grades,  and  in  making  the  one  shed 
light  and   interest  upon  the  other.     Early  in  the  year  a 
pamphlet  was  prepared  containing  a  schedule  of  topics  in 
both  subjects,  with  lists  of  books  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and   pupils.     The   scheme  is   so  far  optional  that   each 
teacher  may  use  only  such  topics  as  she  pleases.     All  are 
expected  to  make  some  effort  to  carry   out  the   design. 
The  results  so  far,  while  highly  satisfactory  in  some  cases, 
are  meager  in  others,  but  a  new  interest  is  seen  in  the 
reading  of  pupils,  and  many  teachers  have  made  the  dis- 
covery that  here  is  a  limitless  opportunity  for  waking  up 
the  drones  of  a  class  to  a  state  of  self-activity.     In  this 
department  of  education,  as  in  all  others,  the  evolution  of 
new  ideas  is  so  gradual,  yet  so  universal,  that  no  looker  on 
will  ever  be  startled  by  any  radical  outcroppings  of  reform. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  times  is  favorable  to  that  kind  of 
geographical  knowledge  that  enables  the  mind  to  travel  in 
imagination  about  the  world,  until  the  most  distant  and 
peculiar  nations  with   their  diverse  habits  and   customs 
present  to  the  young  student  nothing  but  familiar  scenes. 
A  judicious  use  may  be  made,  and  should  be  made,  of 
the  best  newspapers,  so  that  events  of  each  day  in   the 
world's  history  may  be  referred  to  their  proper  locality, 
and  the  great  social  and  political  movements  of  the  times 
be  understood.     In  no  better  way  can  an  appetite  for  the 
history  of  the  past  be  secured  than  by  making  clear  what 
is  transpiring  in  the  present.    Where  the  physical  structure 
and  climate  of  countries,  which  have  much  to  do  in  deter- 
mining  the   character  of  nations,  are  made  the  basis  of 
instruction,  geography  and  history  become  at  once  coordi- 
nate and  coextensive.     No  traveler  would  think  of  going 
abroad  at  one  time  to  see  a  country,  and  at  another  time  to 
see  the  people  of  that  country  and  to  learn  their  history. 
So  in  teaching,  let  the  earth  be  studied  as  the  home  of  man, 
and  let  all  history  find  its  moving  causes  in  the  greatly 
varying  conditions  under  which  man  lives.     Several  writ- 
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ten  testimonies  have  been  received  from  principals  and 
teachers  regarding  the  work  in  this  subject.  A  word  from 
Mr.  G.  R.  Burton  of  the  Washington  School  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed. 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  made  the  experiment  of 
introducing  history  with  text-book  into  seventh  grade 
which  will  if  continued  give  two  years  instead  of  one  for 
that  subject  in  the  grammar  school.  In  grades  below  the 
seventh  we  have  considered  historical  topics,  more  or  less 
in  connection  with  the  geography  lessons  and  with  very 
good  results.  I  think  there  has  been  an  increased  interest 
in  this  study  since  the  topical  method  of  recitation  has 
prevailed.  While  there  has  been  a  wider  range  of  his- 
torical reading,  and  a  good  degree  of  interest  has  been 
developed,  yet  I  doubt  if  on  ordinary  written  examination 
the  pupils  will  seem  to  do  as  well  as  when  more  closely 
confined  to  a  single  text-book.  Nevertheless  the  plan  is  a 
good  one  and  cannot  fail  to  bring  success,  provided  the 
list  of  topics  is  not  too  exhaustive." 


LANGUAGE. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  efforts  being  made  to  establish 
habits  of  more  intelligent  reading,  and  to  make  available 
the  rich  fields  of  geography,  travel,  history  and  biography 
for  the  exercise  of  these  habits,  there  is  another  movement 
in  the  Schools  of  kindred  importance.  It  is  the  culti- 
vation of  correct  language  in  every  grade,  making  the  art 
of  speech  and  written  expression  constant  objects  of  crit- 
ical attention.  There  is  no  branch  that  demands  so  much 
tact  and  skill  as  this.  Unless  the  teacher  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  invent  his  own  lessons  and  methods,  but  little  inter- 
est is  aroused.  Hence  it  is  a  fact  that  where  the  text-book 
is  followed  implicitly,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  mechanical  exer- 
cise not  much  better  than  was  seen  in  the  days  of  the  old 
fashioned  grammar.  But  the  work  of  training  children  to 
use  good  English  demands  the  studious  efforts  of  teachers 
in  every  grade.     Even  in  the  High  School  the  teachers  in 
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every  department  should  feel  a  share  of  responsibility  for 
this  work.  Both  in  the  High  School  and  higher  grades  of 
the  grammar  schools  much  practice  may  be  given  of  the 
kind  that  makes  perfect.  Teachers  often  fail  of  holding  to 
the  elements,  or,  perhaps  they  feel  that  their  work  is  above 
it.  Such  exercises  as  dictation,  simple  descriptive,  letter 
writing,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  constant  attention  in  the 
highest  grades. 

A  test  in  the  reproduction  of  a  story  given  these  grades 
early  in  the  year  revealed  some  encouraging  results,  but 
at  the  same  time,  showed  how  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  papers  were  read  and  marked  with  reference 
to  fullness  of  statement,  language,  capitals,  punctuation, 
spelling,  and  penmanship.  From  memoranda  made  at  the 
time,  I  am  able  to  suggest  some  features  of  the  result, 
which  may  be  of  service  in  future  work.  The  papers  from 
the  High  School  in  matter  and  statement  were  satisfactory, 
except  that,  in  a  few  cases  only,  a  little  too  much  plaj^  was 
given  to  the  imagination.  There  was  no  important  lack 
of  punctuation  or  in  the  use  of  capitals.  A  few  papers 
from  nearly  every  room  exhibited  slackness,  particularly 
in  penmanship.  The  spacing  was  poor.  Words  crossed 
with  pen  or  written  over  were  not  infrequent.  In  a  few 
cases  the  art  of  sentence  making  seemed  to  have  been  neg- 
lected. It  is  fair  to  remark  that  some  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  these  matters  during  the  year. 

The  papers  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar 
schools  also  showed  how  endless  is  a  teacher's  work  in  the 
department  of  language  teaching.  In  one  school  one 
fourth  of  the  pupils  of  this  grade  ran  their  ideas  into  one 
continuous  sentence.  This  defect  should  receive  a  sturdy 
check  in  all  grades.  In  legibility  of  penmanship,  spacing, 
punctuation,  and  use  of  capitals,  there  was  evident  need 
of  close  attention. 

In  the  seventh  grade  the  pupils  of  some  schools  failed 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  those  of  others,  in  grasping 
the  thread  of  the  story  so  as  to  render  a  connected  state- 
ment possible.  The  story  was  accurately  told  in  most 
cases.  Insufficient  drill  in  framing  short,  well  rounded 
sentences  was  manifest. 
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Space  will  only  permit  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  errors 
committed  in  the  lower  grades. 

Capital  letters  were  omitted  or  wrongly  used  in  many 
cases. 

The  use  of  t\i^  period,  interrogation  point,  apostrophe ,  quota^, 
tion  marks,  and  hyphen  was  frequently  wrong,  and  they 
were  too  often  omitted.  Similarity  in  sound  was  the  cause 
of  the  wrong  use  of  many  words,  a  defect  to  be  overcome 
only  by  practice.  The  errors  in  spelling  were,  perhaps, 
no  more  than  might  be  expected,  but  a  number  of  common 
words  were  spelled  in  eight  or  ten  different  ways.  There 
was  an  occasional  use  of  a  singular  for  a  plural  verb,  and 
vice  versa,  A  number  of  errors  of  a  minor  sort,  including 
deficiencies  in  mechanical  execution,  only  show  how  great 
is  the  task  set  before  us,  and  how  important  that  the  work 
be  pushed  with  all  possible  vigor  in  the  lowest  grades,  so 
that  the  multitude  of  children  compelled  to  leave  school 
for  manual  labor  may  become  established  in  good  habits 
of  using  the  mother  tongue. 

Culture  in  language  is  best  secured  by  studying  models 
of  good  English.  Excellent  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  Wooster  School  by  a  method  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Bangs,  the  principal  of  that  district,  has  outlined  his  plan 
as  follows : 

"  The  work  in  language  for  the  year  in  the  four  upper 
grades  has  been  connected  largely  with  the  study  of 
prominent  American  and  foreign  poets.  This  work  has 
consisted  in  the  study  of  the  poem  and  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author.  The  poem  for  May  and  June  has 
been  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden.  About  250  copies  of  the 
two  cent  edition  of  the  poem  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  and  served  as  very  interesting  supplementary  read- 
ing and  furnished  many  topics  for  conversation. 

"Two  test,  written  exercises  have  been  given  on  the 
characters  and  merits  of  the  poem,  and  some  of  these 
papers  have  furnished  very  entertaining  reading. 

"  Compositions  on  the  poem  and  on  the  life  of  the  author 
were  required  at  the  close  of  the  term.  A  novel  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  exercise  was  original  drawings 
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to  illustrate  the  text  of  the  poem.  Three  scenes  were 
more  prominently  pictured,  the  shore  and  village  where 
the  children  lived  and  played,  "  a  larger  haven"  ten  miles 
away,  whence  Enoch  sailed,  and  the  tropical  island  with 
the  shipwrecked  mariner.  The  pictures  are  better  imag- 
ined than  described. 

"  Penmanship  has  had  for  a  copy  some  favorite  quotation 
from  the  poem,  grammar  has  directed  attention  to  the 
rules  for  capital  letters  and  the  construction  of  sentences ; 
spelling  in  copying  and  composition,  and  history,  geog- 
raphy and  biography,  real  and  imaginary,  have  found 
illustration  on  all  its  pages." 


PENMANSHIP. 

The  thorough  manner  in  which  penmanship  has  been 
taught  for  many  years  in  our  schools  has  made  good 
writers  of  the  High  School  graduates,  and,  consequently,, 
of  the  teachers.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  form 
than  to  movcfnent.  The  system  pursued,  while  producing 
handwriting  almost  perfect  in  principle,  has  not  resulted 
in  rapid  or  easy  writing.  An  experiment  is  being  tried 
in  the  practice  of  movement  exercises  which  it  is  hoped  will 
remedy  the  defect.  Prof.  Cargill,  of  this  city,  early  in 
the  winter  term  gave  a  course  of  six  lessons  to  the  teach- 
ers, explaining  how  the  copy-book  practice  should  be 
preceded  by  the  use  of  the  arm  movement.  The  main 
result  so  far  has  been  to  confuse  old  habits,  both  of  teach- 
ers  and  pupils,  and  to  arouse  considerable  skepticism 
regarding  the  new  departure.  The  indications,  however, 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  persevering  in  the  movement 
exercises.  Another  short  course  of  lessons  for  the  teachers 
is  strongly  recommended,  and  is,  I  think,  earnestly  desired 
by  a  majority  of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Fifield,  principal  of  the  Eaton  School,  ex- 
presses the  following  opinion,  which  is  not  dissimilar  to 
those  received  from  other  teachers : 

"Since  the  lessons    given    to   the    teachers    by   Prof. 
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Cargill,  from  the  third  grade  up,  the  writing  has  been 
made  the  object  of  especial  effort,  and  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  have  had  most  decided  success,  much  to 
their  gratification  and  encouragement.  For  a  few  weeks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  method  little  satisfaction  was 
warranted,  but  good  results  soon  appeared  and  steadily 
increased. 

"  The  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  penmanship 
exhibit  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Saratoga,  sent  us  a  request  for  specimens  of  the 
writing  we  obtained  by  this  method ;  and  on  receipt  of 
them  he  pronounced  them  *  excellent/ 

"We  look  for  great  success  in  the  continuance  and 
perfection  of  the  method." 


MUSIC. 

Instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  singing  has 
been  so  long  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  and  has  been 
so  thoroughly  given,  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  are 
now  well  qualified  to  conduct  the  daily  exercise  under 
the  direction  of  the  musical  instructor.  Frequent  and 
explicit  instruction  has  been  given  as  to  the  care  which 
should  be  taken  in  the  treatment  of  voices,  as  relates  to 
pitch  of  tunes,  softness  of  tone,  proper  breathing,  etc. 
While  some  teachers  are  not  always  thoughtful  on  these 
points  there  is  still  a  manifest  improvement.  Prof.  Jepson 
reported  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  "  the  improvement 
in  quality  of  tone  was  very  marked,  as  less  than  half  a 
dozen  rooms  in  the  entire  city  could  fairly  be  criticised 
in  this  respect." 

The  number  of  school  rooms  receiving  the  highest 
mark  on  the  annual  test  exercise  was  128.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  able  to  sing 
correctly  an  exercise  alone  was  4,724. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  term  in 
the  lower  grades  to  rote  singing  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  musical  faculties  of  little  children,  and  in  order  that 
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the  song  singing,  which  is  almost  an  essential  part  of 
early  school  life,  may  be  made  a  help  to  musical  culture, 
as  well  as  simply  a  diversion.  Notation  is  also  beg^n  in 
the  first  year,  but  a  little  less  time  is  given  to  it.  There  is 
no  surer  measure  of  a  primary  teacher's  taste  and  refine- 
ment than  the  manner  in  which  she  leads  her  flock  to 
execute  some  of  the  beautiful  nielodies  which  are  availa- 
ble for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  better  kind  of  moral 
training  than  this.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the 
teacher  can  better  win  the  sympathies  of  her  pupils  and 
lead  them  to  do  right  cheerfully.  It  is  desirable  that  in 
singing,  as  in  other  branches,  there  should  be  a  certain 
purpose  and  completeness  in  the  work  of  each  year,  so 
that  every  class  can  really  sing  pieces  within  their  capac- 
ity with  accuracy  and  expression. 


DRAWING. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing. During  the  year  ending  in  April,  Prof.  Bail  taught 
mechanical  drawing  to  the  boys  in  grades  VII  and  VIII 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  the  fourth  class  in  the 
High  School.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year  in 
May,  the  third  class  in  the  High  School  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  continuing  the  study,  which  was  granted.  As 
each  class  in  mechanical  drawing  demands  one  hour  of  the 
time  of  the  instructor,  his  opportunity  for  visiting  the 
lower  grades  is  reduced.  This  has  led  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  he  will  visit  classes  below  grade  VII  once  each 
term,  the  teacher  being  required  to  give  the  regular  lessons 
as  before. 

As  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  afternoon  session  for  each 
class  in  the  High  School,  a  full  hour  can  be  given  to 
mechanical  drawing  without  breaking  into  the  morning 
session,  which  is  quite  short  enough  already.  As  an  aid 
to  the  classes  in  mechanical  drawing,  Prof.  Bail  proposes 
to  give,  outside  of  school  hours,  lessons  in  clay  modeling. 

The  results  in  free-hand  and  object  drawing  have  been 
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fully  up  to  the  high  standard  which  has  long  characterized 
the  work  in  this  department. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  shops  of  the 
Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  was  fully  explained  in  the 
last  annual  report.  At  the  same  time  a  recommendation 
was  made  that  the  work  be  extended  by  having  classes  of 
boys  from  adjacent  grammar  schools  spend  one  afternoon 
each  week  in  manual  training,  using  the  rooms  and  tools 
already  provided.  At  a  meeting  held  in  September  the 
Board  approved  the  proposition  and  appropriated  $600 
for  its  support.  The  janitors  of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner 
Schools,  Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper,  have  each  received  $15 
per  month  in  addition  to  their  usual  wages.  This  was  but 
meagre  compensation  for  the  extra  labor  that  was  entailed. 
The  direction  of  the  work  while  in  progress  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  instructor's  task.  He  must  procure  lumber, 
mark  out  and  plan  the  work  for  each  boy,  keep  the  tools 
in  order  and  make  repairs  when  needed.  As  each  in- 
structor had  as  many  as  five  classes,  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  in  his  mind  the  progress  made  by  each  class,  and 
be  ready  at  each  successive  lesson  to  take  the  next  step 
in  advance.  Classes  of  twelve  boys  each,  selected  by  the 
principal,  generally  on  the  ground  of  good  scholarship, 
were  detailed  from  the  Webster,  Washington,  Wooster 
and  Eaton  Schools.  Mr.  L.  L.  Camp,  principal  of  the 
Dwight  School,  makes  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  result  of  the  year's  work : 

"  Forty-eight  boys  have  enjoyfed  the  privileges  of  man- 
ual training  each  week,  and  as  the  classes  can  be  changed 
every  two  months  if  the  principal  thinks  best,  we  have 
actually  had  during  the  past  year  seventy-three  different 
boys  from  the  Dwight  School,  twenty-five  from  the  Web- 
ster, and  twenty  from  the  Washington  School,  making 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  all  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  two  months  or  more  during  the  year 
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and  with  hardly  an  exception  they  have  all  seemed  ta 
appreciate  the  privileges  and  improve  their  time  so  as 
to  become  quite  handy  in  the  use  of  tools.  While  teach- 
ing the  correct  use  of  tools  has  been  our  chief  object  and 
aim,  yet,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  small  articles  and 
blocks  upon  which  practice  has  been  given,  the  pupils 
have  made  14  moulding  tray  tables,  12  sewing  tables,  74 
stools,  4  small  cabinet  boxes,  3  black  walnut  book  shelves,. 
2  tool  chests,  2  easels,  i  book-case,  i  lap  cutting  board,  i 
knife  tray,  i  inlaid  checker  board,  4  drawing  boards^ 
besides  a  great  number  of  small  articles.  There  are  also 
now  in  the  process  of  manufacture  numerous  tables,  stools, 
boxes,  book-cases,  etc.,  so  that  there  is  a  real  money  value 
to  the  work  the  pupils  have  done,  though  that  is  not  the 
object  aimed  at  in  the  formation  of  the  industrial  classes. 

"  While  the  boys  have  been  thus  engaged  in  the  shop 
learning  the  use  of  tools,  the  girls  have  not  been  neglected. 
A  class  of  forty  or  fifty  meet  every  week  in  the  recitation 
rooms,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  lady  teacljers,  and 
learn  all  kinds  of  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroidery 
and  other  work  suitable  for  girls.  We  also  have  classes 
formed  in  wood  carving,  repouss6  work  and  modeling. 

"  We  are  now  extending  this  industrial  work  or  manual 
training  through  all  our  grades,  selecting  the  kind  of 
work  best  suited  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  each  pupils 
from  the  kindergarten  to  No.  12. 

"  I  desire  to  state  that  many  of  the  parents  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  industrial  work,  as  shown  by  their  visits  to 
the  classes  and  by  their  kind  words  of  encouragement. 
We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  of 
tools.  From  Mr.  R.  H.  Brown  a  set  of  screw  drivers,  an 
extension  bit,  and  a  draw  shave.  From  Felix  Chilling- 
worth  a  case  of  13  augur  bits,  and  from  Wm.  Norman  a 
set  of  8  chisels  and  a  draw  shave,  for  which  we  sincerely 
thank  the  donors." 

Mr.  J.  R.  French,  of  the  Skinner  School,  reports  that : 

"  Mr.  Loper  has  conducted  the  work  with  his  usual  skill 
and  ingenuity,  and  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  interest. 
Pupils  have  been  selected  who  seemed  to  have  a  taste  for 
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mechanical  work,  and  in  most  instances  they  have  shown 
an  adaptation  to  it.  Occasionally  a  boy  has  dropped  out, 
who  did  his  work  so  carelessly  that  the  time  seemed  to  be 
thrown  away.  The  class  that  came  from  the  Wooster 
School  was  the  entire  first  class  of  No.  12,  and  their  work 
averaged  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  the 
selected  boys.  The  purpose  has  been  to  produce  useful 
articles,  and  most  of  them  have  met  with  ready  sale. 
Many  parents  were  anxious  to  own  the  objects  made  by 
their  sons,  and  the  sale  of  these  has  enabled  us  to  obtain 
needed  supplies  without  overdrawing  the  appropriation. 
All  have  been  eager  to  work  in  the  shop  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  during  the  intermissions  and  on  holidays  it  has 
been  a  common  thing  to  see  some  of  them  busy  at  the 
benches.  Whenever  there  has  been  one  session  by  reason 
of  a  storm,  the  boys  have  preferred  to  return,  so  as  not  to 
be  retarded  in  their  progress.  Early  in  May,  Mr.  Loper 
started  a  special  class  in  wood  carving.  Beginning  with 
blocks  of  plaster  the  boys  were  trained  to  facility  with  the 
tools  and  executed  models  with  great  accuracy.  If  the 
work  is  continued  for  another  year,  I  shall  expect  to  see 
them  handling  carvers'  tools  with  real  skill,  and  proficient 
in  executing  upon  wood  what  they  have  designed  upon 
paper.  A  few  lessons  were  also  given  in  clay  modeling, 
enough  to  show  the  possibilities  in  that  direction. 

**  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  has  accrued  to  the  boys  who  have  received 
the  training.  One  parent  told  me  that  he  dated  the  first 
real  start  of  his  son,  in  any  thorough  work,  to  the  impulse 
he  obtained  in  the  shop.  He  now  has  a  shop  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  spends  the  hours  he  can  spare  from  his  High 
School  studies.  During  the  last  season  he  has  designed 
•carefully  a  very  beautiful  canoe,  made  all  his  calculations 
on  the  strength  of  the  materials  and  the  pressure  on  every 
part  of  the  boat,  and  put  the  whole  thing  together  in  the 
most  workmanlike  manner.  His  brother  has  also  devel- 
oped real  skill,  and  has  made  during  the  winter  mjany  of 
the  model  joints  for  the  use  of  the  classes.  Another  boy 
has,  by  degrees,  saved  money  to  secure  tools,  and  build  a 
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bench,  and  now  makes  in  his  leisure  hours  many  articles 
of  convenience  for  his  home,  and  is  sometimes  employed 
in  this  way  by  his  neighbors.  One  of  our  last  year's  grad- 
uates works  in  a  pattern-maker's  shop,  another  is  an  engi- 
neer, and  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  some  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  are  more  valuable  for  the  impulse  obtained  in 
the  shop.'* 

A  donation  of  a  full  set  of  24  planes  was  made  by 
H.  P.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to 
future  classes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  made  in 
the  Skinner  School  shop  during  the  year,  most  of  which 
have  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  new  lumber.  The  estimated  value  of  these  articles  is 
$87.23.  40  knife-scouring  boards,  39  foot-stools,  26  library 
steps,  I  book-case,  12  corner  brackets,  16  easels  for  charts, 
6  moulding  tables  for  sand,  2  table  tops,  3  sets  mathemat- 
ical blocks,  24  boxes,  38  picture  frames,  7  looking  glass 
frames,  35  tube  holders  for  laboratory. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Boardman,  of  this  city,  has  recently 
shown  her  interest  in  manual  training,  and  her  desire  to 
have  its  benefits  extended  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools,  by  a  gift  in  trust  of  $10,000,  the  annual  income  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  this 
purpose.  The  deed  of  trust  stipulates  that  the  amount 
thus  donated  shall  be  known  as  the  Boardman  Fund^ 
which  can  be  increased  at  any  time  by  gifts  from  other 
persons.  Messrs.  Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam,  C.  S.  More- 
house, Esq.,  and  Henry  B.  Sargent,  Esq.,  are  appointed 
trustees  of  the  fund.  They  and  their  successors  are 
instructed  to  see  that  all  moneys  derived  from  it  are  ex- 
pended  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust.  Mrs. 
Boardman  gave  an  additional  sum  of  $500  to  be  expended 
the  coming  year  in  anticipation  of  the  interest.  This 
generous  act  is  warmly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  but  by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  scope  of 
public  education  enlarged,  so  as  to  make  the  rudiments  of 
an  industrial  education  available  for  every  child.  The  gift 
of  Mrs.  Boardman  is  also  significant  of  a  growing  interest 
and  belief  in  hand  training  as  a  legitimate  part  of  common 
school  education. 
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It  is  to  be  profoundly  hoped  that  other  philanthropic 
people  of  means  will  follow  the  example  so  wisely  set,  and 
furnish  means  to  establish  a  central  industrial  school  or  de- 
partment where  boys,  after  leaving  the  grammar  schools, 
can  gain  the  elements,  at  least,  of  an  industrial  education. 
No  particular  trades  should  be  taught,  but  the  principles 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  many  of  them.  Such  a  school 
should  teach  drawing  and  designing,  the  use  of  tools 
applied  to  wood  and  metals  and  the  various  processes 
employed  in  handling  them,  the  principles  involved  in 
machinery  and  practice  in  the  construction  of  simple 
machines.  The  course  of  study  should  also  include  a 
more  practical  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  than 
is  now  given.  An  institution  would  thus  grow  up  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  large  manufacturing  city,  where 
the  majority  of  boys  pass  from  school  to  engage  in  some 
mechanical  pursuit.  The  lessons  of  great  industrial  pros- 
perity taught  us  by  the  large  towns  of  France  and  England 
which  have  established  such  schools  are  most  convincing 
evidence  of  their  utility  in  providing  a  supply  of  intelli- 
gent,  skilled  labor.  Is  there  not  some  injustice  done  to 
the  boy  of  mechanical  aptitude,  if  at  the  close  of  his 
grammar  school  course  he  must  either  consider  his  edu- 
cation closed  or  else  spend  four  years  in  the  almost  purely 
intellectual  training  of  the  High  School  ?  Four  or  eight 
years  more  of  brain  work  furnished  by  the  High  School 
and  College  may  be  well  enough  for  the  boy  who  has  a 
learned  profession  in  view,  but  for  one  who  desires  to  be 
useful  through  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  even  the  Scientific 
School  furnishes  a  training  by  far  too  theoretical  and 
abstract.  Has  public  education  in  New  Haven  not 
reached  a  point  when  something  definite  should  be  done 
to  foster  mechanical  skill  and  so  open  the  way  for  young 
men  to  fit  themselves  to  be  something  else  than  book- 
keepers, salesmen  or  clerks?  I  would  respectfully  rec- 
ommend that  the  Board  take  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration and  investigate,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  needs  of  the 
industrial  portion  of  the  community  and  see  what  modifi- 
cation of,  or  addition  to,  the  present  system  is  desirable. 
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For  the  present,  I  would  recommend  the  continuance  of 
hand  work  in  the  two  school  shops  now  organized  and 
the  opening  of  a  third  room  in  some  central  locality,  to 
which  classes  from  several  schools  can  go  if  thought  de- 
sirable. Or,  If  a  plain  building  could  be  erected  on  some 
one  of  the  lots  now  owned  by  the  district,  with  a  room 
large  enough  to  accommodate  twenty  or  twenty-five  boys, 
provision  could  easily  be  made  for  all  the  boys  of  the  first 
class  in  each  grammar  school.  Were  this  done  it  would 
be  better,  in  view  of  the  poor  accommodations  at  the 
Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools,  to  use  their  shops  only  for 
the  boys  of  these  schools,  and  to  have  boys  from  all  other 
schools  go  to  the  central  shop.  A  competent  man  should 
be  employed  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  super- 
vision and  instruction.  If  classes  were  taught  from  lo  to 
12  A.  M.  and  from  2  to  4  P.  M.  daily,  200  boys  could  be  accom- 
modated  weekly.  This  is  substantially  the  plan  now  pur- 
sued in  Boston  and  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  Enough  has  already 
been  done  to  prove  the  feasibility  and  value  of  this  train- 
ing. The  two  exhibitions  of  industrial  work  given  at  the 
Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  last  spring  called  forth,  for 
their  more  practical  features,  certainly,  universal  expres- 
sions of  approval.  It  is  evident  that  public  sentiment  is 
fully  awake  to  the  wisdom  shown  in  carrying  on  these 
experiments. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  urging  that  steps  be 
taken  soon  to  teach  plain  sewing  to  girls  in  the  lower 
grammar  grades.  New  Haven  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in 
New  England  that  have  not  already  taken  this  step. 
Sewing  is  a  staple  industry  of  which  a  large  majority  of 
girls  are  said  to  be  ignorant.  If  in  grades  IV,  V  and  VI 
one  hour  per  week  were  devoted  to  this  branch,  I  believe 
a  great  good  would  be  accomplished  at  small  expense. 
One  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum,  could  give 
the  necessarv-  oversight.  As  it  is  customary  to  have  each 
girl,  as  a  rule,  furnish  her  own  materials,  but  little  extra 
expense  need  be  incurred.  A  half  day  spent  in  the  schools 
of  Springfield  last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  method  of  teaching  sewing  pursued  there,  did  much 
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to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the^  propriety  of  making  it  a 
part  of  the  curriculum.  The  pleasure  and  zeal  with  which 
the  girls,  both  rich  and  poor,  seemed  to  take  up  the  work,  as 
well  as  its  good  effect  upon  the  school  generally,  furnished 
sufficient  grounds  for  urging  its  adoption  in  New  Haven. 
I  am  also  led  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  sewing, 
under  the  limitations  suggested  above,  would  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  city. 


THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  the 
course  of  study  in  the  High  School,  and  in  rendering  the 
conditions  for  profitable  study  more  favorable.  One  im- 
portant step  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  critical  study 
of  English  in  the  fourth  year.  Standard  authors  are  read 
with  careful  examination  of  words,  idioms  and  the  analysis 
of  thought.  A  variety  of  exercises  in  original  composition 
is  given  to  secure  clearness  and  fluency  of  expression. 

The  following  outline  furnished  by  Miss  Sara  E.  Husted 
indicates  the  scope  of  the  work. 

I — LITERATURE. 

Six  selections  from  Irving's  sketch-book. 

*'  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  "  and  twenty  shorter  poems  by  Long- 
feU  ow. 

Whittier's  "Snow-Bound"  and  "Among  the  Hills." 
Biographies  of  Irving,  Whittier,  and  Longfellow. 

II — RHETORIC. 

History  of  English  Language. 

The  Saxon  Element,  with  its  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

The  Latin  Element,  with  its  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

Rules  for  Punctuation. 

Elementary  Rules  for  Construction  of  Sentences. 

Figures  of  Speech. 

Some  attention  to  Etymology,  Synonyms,  and  choice  of  words. 

[Taught  mainly  by  dictation  from  the  teacher.    No  text-book  employed.] 
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1 1 1— ^COMPOSITION. 

Paraphrases  of  selections  and  biographical  sketches. 

Abstracts  of  sketches  and  poems. 

Notes  of  etiquette,  friendship,  business,  etc. 

Letters,  narrative  and  descriptive. 

Exercises  in  changing  Saxon  style  to  Classical. 

Extemporaneous  essays  upon  simple  subjects. 

IV — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Recitation  of  passages  committed  to  memory. 

Exercises  in  Sight  Reading. 

Study  of  Grammatical  Construction. 

On  February  27th  an  exercise  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  Misses  Husted  and  Colby  to  celebrate  Long- 
fellow's birthday.  A  large  number  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  this  charming  poet  were  rendered  by  pupils 
who  had  been  pursuing  the  study  of  English,  in  a  manner 
indicative  of  genuine  appreciation  and  feeling. 

Some  important  changes  made  during  the  year  pertain 
to  the  annual  examination,  the  selection  of  speakers  for  the 
graduating  exercises,  and  the  abolition  of  the  daily  mark- 
ing system.  In  reporting  to  the  Alumni  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting,  on  the  condition  of  the  High  School, 
Mr.  George  L.  Fox  made  some  statements  on  these  changes, 
which  are  here  quoted. 

"An  important  change  in  the  time  of  examination  went 
into  effect  at  the  middle  of  the  year.  In  previous  years 
the  seniors  were  accustomed  to  have  a  final  examination 
in  astronomy  and  geology  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year, 
as  soon  as  they  had  finished  the  study.  This  arrangement 
has  now  been  extended  to  include  all  the  classes.  When 
the  first  half  of  the  school  year  closes,  in  November,  all 
classes  are  examined  in  such  half-year  studies  as  they  have 
completed  at  that  time,  and  such  examination  is  final.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  two-fold.  First,  it 
relieves  the  scholars  in  no  slight  degree  of  the  pres- 
sure of  examinations,  which  in  former  years  proved  a  very 
severe  strain  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.     Now  the 
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pressure  of  examination  is  distributed  between  two  periods, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year,  and  one  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year.  By  this  arrangement  the  attainments  of 
the  scholars  in  any  branch  of  study  are  tested  at  the  most 
fitting  season,  when  they  have  just  completed  their  work 
in  any  subject,  and  their  knowledge  is  fresh  in  memory. 

"  Secondly,  under  the  new  r6gime,  the  time  devoted  to 
the  studies  of  the  last  half  year  is  not  encroached  upon  as 
formerly,  in  order  to  allow  two  weeks  for  a  hasty  and  un- 
satisfactory review  of  the  studies  of  the  first  half  year 
before  the  annual  examination.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Faculty  of  Yale  College  made  a  similar  change  in  their 
methods,  last  fall,  by  instituting  final  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  fall  term,  and  thus  limiting  the  annual  examina- 
tion in  June  to  such  studies  as  the  students  have  pursued 
between  Christmas  and  the  end  of  the  college  year. 

"  The  curriculum  of  the  English  course  during  the  senior 
year  has  been  considerably  changed.  Formerly  it  was 
customary  to  devote  all  the  time,  from  December  ist  to 
the  beginning  of  the  examinations,  to  a  hasty  review  of 
nearly  all  the  studies  of  the  four  years*  course.  This  was 
without  question  fatiguing  work,  and  culminated  in  a 
series  of  examinations,  sometimes  two  in  a  day,  which  made 
large  draughts  upon  the  nervous  and  physical  vigor  of 
those  about  to  graduate.  The  present  graduating  class 
have  had  a  diflFerent  experience.  In  accordance  with  the 
new  custom,  their  attention  has  been  directed  solely  to  a 
careful  review  of  four  English  studies  which  form  the 
course  of  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  viz :  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  United  States  History,  and  the  English  Lan- 
g^age.  Two  months  of  uninterrupted  work  they  have 
thus  been  able  to  give  to  each  one  of  these  studies,  while 
they  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  their  course  in  the 
training  school,  by  a  thorough  and  practical  study  of  the 
human  body  and  its  functions.  The  effect  of  such  a  change 
both  for  teachers  and  scholars,  can  be  realized  at  this  busy 
time  of  the  year,  when  we  consider  that  though  in  former 
years,  members  of  the  Senior  class  have  had  sometimes 
from  ten  to  fifteen  examinations  to  pass,  none  of  those 
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who  will  say  farewell  to  the  school  to-morrow  night,  have 
had  more  than  five. 

"  The  change  in  the  method  of  assigning  parts  for  the 
graduating  exercises  is  also  an  important  one.  With  pre- 
ceding classes  the  ten  who  are  highest  in  rank,  as  shown 
by  the  marks  of  the  whole  four  years*  course,  were  the 
favored  ones  who  spoke  to  the  audience  on  Graduation 
Night.  By  the  new  arrangement  a  larger  number  of  the 
class  have  an  opportunity  to  win  that  distinction,  if  they 
can.  The  first  half  of  the  class  according  to  scholarship 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  preliminary  competition,  by  con- 
tributing essays,  under  assumed  names,  in  order  that  the 
identity  of  the  essayists  may  be  concealed.  When  the  best 
of  these  essays  have  been  selected,  the  real  names  of 
the  authors  are  obtained.  These,  then,  are  called  upon  to 
read  their  productions  before  a  committee  of  award,  made 
up  of  the  teachers,  the  superintendent,  and  some  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Once  more  the  process  of 
winnowing  is  repeated,  a  survival  of  the  fittest  results,  and 
the  selected  nine,  together  with  the  valedictorian,  represent 
the  school  on  Graduation  Night. 

"  The  alteration  in  the  system  of  marking  which  went 
into  effect  about  January  ist,  1885,  signalizes  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Before  that  time 
the  daily  recitations  were  marked  by  the  teachers,  once  a 
month  computations  of  these  results  were  made,  and  a 
tabulated  statement  of  each  scholar's  attainment  expressed 
in  figures  was  sent  home  to  the  parent  to  be  examined, 
signed,  and  returned  to  the  teacher.  The  new  arrange- 
ment abolishes  daily  marking  by  the  teacher,  and  takes 
from  the  scholar  that  artificial  stimulus.  He  is  encouraged 
to  study  from  the  nobler  and  truer  motives  of  a  love  for 
knowledge,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  all  things 
well.  Once  in  two  months  written  tests  in  each  study  are 
imposed,  and  the  marks  which  estimate  in  numerical  fig- 
ures the  results  of  the  examinations,  are  entered  upon  the 
school  records  for  future  use.  When  the  numerical  rating 
of  a  scholar's  work  in  these  tests  falls  below  fifty  per  cent., 
or  when  his  daily  recitations  show  continued  and  repeated 
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failure,  the  teacher  is  expected  either  to  ask  for  a  personal 
interview  with  the  parent  at  the  school,  or  to  inform  him 
by  letter  as  clearly  as  possible,  of  the  scholar's  failure  to 
do  well,  and  to  say  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  is 
the  reason.  It  is  intended  by  this  arrangement,  to  bring 
the  teacher  and  the  parent  together  to  consult  for  the 
scholar's  welfare,  so  that  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  home  and  the  school  may  work  in  unison  to  develop 
his  better  nature.  The  numerical  results  of  the  bi-monthly 
tests  and  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  are  used 
as  the  basis  for  determining  promotion  from  class  to  class. 
This  radical  change  in  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  scholars 
of  the  school  will  surely  commend  itself  to  careful  ob- 
servers, as  praiseworthy  in  its  aim  and  motive,  though  it 
may  seem  to  conservative  people,  as  hardly  practicable. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the  true  education 
of  the  young  should  have  for  its  aim  the  development  of 
character.  To  this  end  it  tries  to  bring  into  play  and 
make  uppermost  in  their  influence  upon  the  scholar's  na- 
ture the  nobler  motives,  which  we  would  make  the  main- 
spring of  his  life — honor,  conscience,  duty,  and  love  of 
truth  and  knowledge  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  high 
enjoyment,  which  a  strengthened  brain,  a  well  furnished 
mind,  and  an  enriched  nature  bring  to  him  who  lives 
faithfully  the  intellectual  life." 

During  the  summer  term  complaints  of  two  kinds  were 
made  by  a  number  of  teachers.  First,  that  many  pupils  of 
the  fourth  class  were  too  immature  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  the  High  School,  and  in  some  cases  gave  evidences  of 
insufficient  preparation.  Second,  that  as  a  result  of  omit- 
ting daily  marking,  and  reports  to  parents,  some  pupils 
were  shirking  their  tasks.  The  first  charge  is  not  a  new 
one,  and,  admitting  that  the  work  is  well  done  in  the 
grammar  schools,  I  see  no  way  of  preventing  a  certain 
immaturity  or  even  unfitness  in  candidates  for  the  High 
School.  If  it  were  possible,  as  in  college,  to  reject  all  but 
the  intellectually  strong  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  by  a 
severe  examination,  to  sift  out  all  but  successful  students. 
But  a  public  school  is  quite   different  from  a  college. 
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There  can  justly  be  no  arbitrary  standard  for  any  grade 
or  class.  The  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  are  such  that 
the  lessons  can  be  adapted  and  made  easier  if  necessary. 
The  aim  should  be  not  to  have  each  scholar  do  as  much 
as  another,  or  what  the  scheme  requires,  but  to  do  what 
he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  do  it  well.  Any  boy  or  girl 
who  does  this  is,  for  the  time  being,  reaping  the  full 
benefits  of  the  High  School. 

The  teachers  in  the  High  School  should  know  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  work  done  in  the  grades  below  them 
and  so  be  able  to  make  a  proper  adaptation  of  their  own 
instruction.  The  examination  for  admission  should  be 
searching  enough  to  prevent  the  reception  of  all  those 
really  lacking  in  power,  to  whom  the  higher  education 
can  be  of  but  little,  if  any  value.  If  by  mischance  any 
such  are  received,  the  natural  gravitation  of  their  own 
inability  may  be  allowed  to  do  its  proper  work. 

In  the  absence  of  the  marking  system,  the  demand  for 
greater  energy  and  skill  in  teaching  is  imperative.  The 
teacher  while  relieved  of  some  clerical  work  is  com- 
pelled to  sound  more  thoroughly  the  power  of  each 
individual  pupil.  The  art  of  questioning  must  be  so 
applied  that  shirks  and  laggards  are  brought  at  once  to 
the  surface.  Not  the  words  of  the  text-book,  but  actual 
thought  and  understanding  of  the  lesson  must  be  expected. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  fourth  class,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  have  not  yet  learned  to  grasp  ideas ;  if  so,  the 
time  spent  in  awakening  that  capacity  should  not  be 
regarded  as  wasted.  If,  so  far,  some  losses  have  accrued 
from  the  change,  there  are  also  decided  gains  to  be 
credited.  There  is  much  less  tendency  to  overpressure 
and  nervousness.  Pupils  study,  and  teachers  teach  to 
better  purpose.  The  written  reviews  held  bi-monthly 
remove  the  necessity  for  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the 
annual  examination  with  its  attendant  evils  of  cramming 
and  nervous  excitement. 

Several  parents  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  sent 
them  some  simple,  concise  statement  as  to  the  progress  of 
their  children,  and  I  would  recommend  that,  when  desired, 
such  a  statement  be  sent  monthly. 
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It  is  proposed  during  the  coming  year  to  hold  one 
afternoon  session  per  week  'for  each  class,  so  that  drawing 
and  rhetorical  exercises  may  be  provided  for,  without 
infringing  upon  the  time  needed  for  other  subjects. 

More  attention  is  also  to  be  given  to  that  class  of  pupils 
who  can  attend  no  longer  than  two  years.  A  so-called 
commercial  course  has  been  arranged  which  only  diflFers 
from  the  regular  course  in  that  book-keeping  is  taken  for 
a  whole  year,  and  physics  is  added  to  the  second  year's 
studies. 

In  a  city  having  no  free  public  library,  the  reading  of 
young  people  will  depend  much  upon  what  is  done  for 
them  in  the  schools.  The  High  School  has  at  present 
quite  a  choice  collection  of  books  numbering  in  all  1400 
volumes.  The  whole  number  drawn  during  the  year  was 
560;  56  being  taken  by  seniors,  120  by  juniors,  185  by 
the  third  class  and  199  by  the  fourth  class.  About 
two-thirds  of  these  are  works  of  fiction,  and  the  rest  were 
about  equally  divided  between  books  of  travel,  history, 
science,  poetry  and  biography.  There  is  evidently  a 
good  chance  for  growth  in  this  department  of  the  school. 
**  What  to  read  '*  and  "  how  to  read  "  should  be  taught  as 
carefully  as  algebra  or  chemistry. 

On  the  evening  of  April  i6th  the  graduating  exercises 
were  held.  Carl's  Opera  House  was  filled  with  an 
audience  of  more  than  3,000  persons  who  listened  with 
close  attention  to  the  essays  and  music.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  was  made  doubly  pleasant 
by  the  presence  of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Henry  B.  Harri- 
son, who  addressed  the  graduates  and  presented  the 
diplomas  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
programme  and   the  names  of  the  sixty-three  graduates 

are  as  follows : 

* 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  il/iwiV—"  Joy  in  Spring"  (new).  Joachim  Raff 

Words  translated  from  the  German  of  Alfred  Math. 

2.  Essay—''  Our  Duty  to  our  Mother  Tongue."     Annie  Kathleen  Joslin 

3.  Essay—^'TYiZ  Minstrels  of  the  Middle  Ages."     Lucy  Maria  Pierpont 
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4.  Music — "  Kyrie"  (Latin  version).  Haydn 

From  Haydn*s  Third  Mass  in  D.    Obligato  Solo  by  Min  Mary  F.  Austin. 

5.  Essay — "  The  Massacre  of  Glencoe."  Helen  May  Thomas 

6.  Essay — "  Education  in  the  South."  Jessie  M.  P.  Rowe 

7.  Music — "  The  House  that  Jack  Built."  Caldicott 

Humorous  Glee. 

8.  Essay — "  Caste  in  America."  Nellie  Eudora  Robinson 

9.  Essay — '*  The  Battle  of  Conscience  in  Macbeth." 

Mary  Elizabeth  Bassett 

10.  Music — "  Brightly  the  Morning."  VoN  Weber 

From  the  Opera  "  Euryanthe."    Obligato  Solo  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Austin. 

11.  Essay — "  The  Myths  of  different  Nations."    Henrietta  Feuchtwanger 

12.  Essay — "Washington  Irving."  Edmund  Daniel  Scott 

13.  Music — "Arion  Waltze"  (vocal)  F.  A.  Vogel 

Sung  without  Accompaniment. 

14.  Essay — "The  Eloquenceof  Noble  Living.  Alice  Eliza  Reynolds 

15.  Essay — "The  Ideals  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  Compared  ;"  with 

Valedictory  Addresses.  William  Adolph  McQuaid 

16.  Music — "Hallelujah  Chorus."  Handel 

From  the  Oratorio  "  Messiah." 

17.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

By  His  Excellency,  Governor  Henry  B.  Harrison. 


Names  of  those  having  the  Ten  Highest  Ranks  in  Scholarship  for  Four  Years, 


I.  William  Adolph  McQuaid. 


2.  Edmund  Daniel  Scott. 

3.  Alice  Eliza  Reynolds. 

4.  Winifred  Ross  Fisher. 

5.  Annie  Kathleen  Joslin. 

6.  Jessie  M.  P.  Rowe. 


7.  Lucy  Adelaide  Griswold. 

8.  Nellie  Eudora  Robinson. 
Q.  William  CD.  Dickinson. 


10.   \ 


Henrietta  Feuchtwanger. 
Frink  Mansfield  Smith. 


Class  of  i88j. 


Harriet  Kellogg  Storer, 
Emma  Lucille  Tyler, 
Mary  Lloyd  Wykes, 
Alice  Euza  Reynolds, 
Mary  Caroline  Blakeslee, 
Annie  Lillian  Stone, 
Isabel  Bretzfelder, 
Annie  Louise  Mann, 
Lucy  Maria  Pierpont, 


Annie  Kathleen  Joslin, 
Lucy  Adelaide  Griswold, 
Flora  Belle  Clarke, 
Nellie  Eudora  Robinson, 
MiNDWELL  Pease  Loomis, 
Edith  Louise  Merwin, 
Carrie  Gertrude  Weil, 
Winifred  Rose  Fisher, 
Henrietta  Feuchtwanger, 
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Frink  Mansfield  Smith, 
J.  Edwin  Judson, 
William  C.  DeForest  Dickinson, 
William  Vernon  Somers, 
Joseph  Lafon  Winchell, 
Edward  Linsley  Maltby, 
Florence  Adaline  Northrop, 
Anna  Bernadette  Kelly, 
Nellie  Baldwin  Kennedy,  . 
Martha  Eldora  Blakeslee, 
Fannie  Wilbur  Hallock, 
Edith  Carter  Hall, 
Ethel  Dayton  Hall, 
Harriet  French  Ford, 
Nellie  Maria  Cannon, 
Louise  A.  Hofacker, 
Fannie  Bates  Gray, 
Robert  Edgar  Hofer, 
William  Nelson  Bartlett, 
Edmund  Daniel  Scott, 
Robert  Clayton  Augur, 
Frank  Adelbert  Paul, 
Ellen  Theresa  Carey, 


Mary  Elizabeth  Bassett, 
Edwin  Wright  Robinson, 
William  Adams  Potter, 
Sherman  Woodward  Barker, 
William  Adolph  McQuaid, 
Henry  Hayes  Ellis, 
Henrietta  Wesley, 
Jessie  M.  P.  Rowe, 
Mary  Pauline  Winchell, 
LiLLiE  Johanna  Liefeld, 
Carrie  Francina  Finch, 
Lilian  Ernestine  Bradley, 
May  Trumbull  Harwood, 
Helen  May  Thomas, 
Bertha  Jenette  Cargill, 
Kate  Monsell  Tuttle, 
Carrie  Isabel  Beard, 
Lottie  B.  Shaw, 
Frederic  Merwin  Robinson, 
Herbert  John  Downs, 
Albert  Leroy  Skinner, 
DwiGHT  Walter  Bissell, 
Merton  Pierpont  Stevens. 


Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupils  were  examined  for 
the  High  School  in  May,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
were  admitted.  At  the  next  examination  candidates  will 
be  examined  in  geography  and  history  taken  together,  and 
all  will  be  required  to  reach  a  standard  mark  in  arithmetic, 
language,  geography,  and  history.  The  standard  will  not 
be  above  60  or  below  50.  The  requirements  in  arithmetic 
and  history  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  last  year. 

During  the  past  term  negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  union  between  that  institution 
and  the  classical  department  of  the  High  School.  Several 
conferences  were  held  and  a  plan  of  union  was  considered 
which  contemplated  a  joint  management  of  the  school 
when  united,  but  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  finally  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  form 
the  proposed  union,  as  some  limitations  would  be  placed 
upon  the  Board  in  their  control  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment not  provided  for  under  the  statutes  of  the  State. 
4 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  training  department  was 
reorganized  with  a  view  to  give  those  who  are  to  become 
teachers  in  our  schools  a  more  thorough  preparation  for 
their  chosen  calling.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Welch 
School  the  work  of  training  has  centered  in  that  building, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Ten  school  rooms,  including  the  kindergarten,  have 
already  been  occupied,  and  one  more  at  least  will  be 
needed  the  coming  term.  In  these  rooms,  as  well  as  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Cedar  Street  School,  the  pupil  teachers  have 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  good  teaching,  and  to  apply 
in  their  own  practice  the  principles  acquired  in  the  theore- 
tical training  which  occupies  the  first  half  year.  The  Cedar 
Street  School  is  efficiently  managed  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Breen, 
with  Miss  E.  J.  Phelps  as  assistant.  The  Welch  School 
has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  E.  M.  Reed,  assisted  by  Miss 
Virginia  Fogle  in  the  teaching  of  methods,  and  by  Miss 
S.  A.  Wilcox  in  the  details  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment. The  coming  term  Miss  Wilcox  will  assume  the 
duties  of  principal  of  the  school  and  Miss  M.  K.  Webster 
will  assist  Miss  Fogle  in  the  department  of  methods. 

The  following  statement  prepared  by  Miss  Reed  indi- 
cates the  plan  of  work  of  last  year,  which,  with  slight 
modifications,  will  be  pursued  the  coming  year. 

Plan  of  Work  for  the  Training  Class. 

"  For  convenience  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  the  school  year  is 
divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  During  the  first  term  the 
work  of  the  Training  Class  lies  outside  of  the  school  room,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  observing  the  work  done  in  the  different  rooms. 

"  The  preparation  for  teaching  during  the  first  term  consists  in  studying 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches  in  the  school  curriculum  : 

"  Arithmetic  —  Geography —  Reading — Lang^uage —  Spelling — Writing — 
History — Form  —  Drawing — Elements  of  Physical  Science  (Botany,  Min- 
eralogy, Zo(5logy)  —  Physical  exercises  —  Phonics. 

"  Mental  Science  (in  relation  to  education). 

"  Moral  Science  (in  relation  to  education). 
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**  History  of  Education. 

"  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

*'  In  studying  Methods  the  work  consists  in  developing  a  logical  order  for 
presenting  the  various  points  in  a  study ;  in  observing  lessons  given  by  the 
critic  teacher  and  making  written  reports  of  such  lessons ;  in  teaching  a 
great  many  points  in  each  study  to  classes  of  children  in  the  presence  of  the 
class  and  the  critic  teacher,  and  in  studying  the  nature  and  aim  of  each  study. 

"  During  the  second  term  the  pupils  of  the  Training  Class  are  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  various  grades,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  a  day.  The 
plan  is  to  have  the  pupils,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  term,  give 
exercises  in  as  many  grades  as  possible,  under  the  criticism  of  members 
of  the  class  and  the  critic  teacher.  Each  pupil  has  a  particular  class  and 
a  particular  study  in  the  rooms  in  which  she  works  and  is  held  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  these  classes  in  her  studies. 

"After  a  suitable  time  has  been  given  to  this  practice  each  pupil  has 
assigned  to  her  a  room,  where  she  acts  as  an  assistant  before  she  is  given 
•entire  charge  of  the  room.  While  a  pupil  acts  as  an  assistant  she  is  required 
to  pass  to  the  principal  each  day  a  plan  of  her  work.  When  she  takes 
charge  of  a  room  a  plan  for  the  week's  work  is  required. 

"  Throughout  the  school  year  it  is  the  aim  of  the  principal  to  meet  the 
pupil  teachers  every  night  after  school  hours  to  pass  criticism  on  the  work 
observed ;  to  make  suggestions,  to  give  encouragement  and  to  answer 
questions  concerning  the  work  of  teaching." 

On  June  12th  graduating  exercises  were  held  before  a 
large  gathering,  including  the  Board  of  Education  and 
others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  School.  Teaching 
exercises  with  classes  of  children  were  given  in  language, 
number,  geography,  botany  and  phonics,  and  several  essays 
were  read.  Diplomas  were  conferred  upon  twenty-seven 
young  ladies  who  have  finished  their  course  of  training 
during  the  year.  Complimentary  addresses  were  made  by 
Hon.  J.  D.  Plunkett  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Todd,  D.D.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  all  the  teachers  assembled  in 
High  School  Hall  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Professor  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Normal  Develop- 
ment of  Children." 

The  names  of  the  graduating  class  are : 

Mary  L.  Lockwood,  Harriktte  H.  Harrison, 

Nellie  S.  Beardsley,  Nellie  M.  Connery, 

Eliza  M.  Deutch,  Pauline  R.  Hughson, 

Sarah  M.  Lewis,  Ella  E.  Northrop, 

Lulie  H.  Dayton,  Fannie  C.  Wilkinson, 

Mary  E.  Daggett  Mary  E.  Kelly, 
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Hettie  E.  Cooper,  Jennie  L.  Griswold, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger,  Annie  E.  McFarland, 

Margaret  T.  Galbraith,  M.  Gertrude  Hall, 

L.  Adele  West,  Catherine  Morstatter, 

Alice  Graham  Sumner,  Maria  E.  Shanley, 

Susan  L.  Davis,  Lottie  B.  Manning, 

LiLLiE  B.  Hull,  Anna  G.  Clark, 

Lillian  A.  Gladwin. 

Thirty  young  ladies,  all  graduates  of  the  High  School^ 
have  signified  their  desire  to  enter  the  training  school  the 
coming  term.  In  granting  them  this  privilege  two  im- 
portant points  of  agreement  are  distinctly  enforced — (i) 
that  no  salary  is  to  be  paid  them  during  their  year  of  train- 
ing.  (2)  the  Board  is  under  no  obligation  to  provide  per- 
manent employment  after  the  training  is  completed.  These 
conditions  are  of  considerable  importance,  for  in  the  first 
case,  this  saving,  which  is  made  in  requiring  candidates  to 
give  their  titney  enables  the  Board  to  employ  thoroughly 
skillful  and  experienced  persons  to  conduct  the  training,  so 
that  even  the  young  ladies  get  that  which  has  a  money 
value,  should  they  desire  to  carry  their  skill  into  the  market. 
Secondly,  should  more  teachers  be  trained  in  any  year  than 
there  are  positions  to  be  filled,  the  Board  will  naturally 
select  the  best  talent,  leaving  the  others  to  seek  positions 
out  of  town  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  If,  for  example,  thirty 
in  any  class  complete  the  course  and  only  twenty  teachers 
are  needed,  the  two-thirds  will  be  chosen  who  are  fittest 
for  survival.  So  far  the  resources  of  the  school  have 
hardly  been  equal  to  the  demands,  and  there  has  been  little 
opportunity  for  sifting  out  the  weaker  material. 

The  training  department  is  now  at  a  stage  where  the 
greatest  care  is  needed  in  selecting  those  who  are  to 
develop  it  in  its  various  functions  and  shape  its  future 
career.  The  policy  of  employing  teachers  trained  at  home 
having  been  adopted,  the  future  prosperity  of  our  school 
system  will  depend  largely  upon  the  administration  of  this 
institution.  If  allowed  to  crystallize  into  a  routine  school  it 
would  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  There  must 
be  embodied  in  its  management  and  in  its  daily  working 
breadth  of  conception,  and  a  freedom  in  execution.    There 
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must  be  an  intelligent  and  courageous  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion and  experiment  upon  all  problems  relating  to  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  Nothing  but  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  important  interests  at  stake  would  lead 
any  one  to  grumble  about  the  slight  cost  of  this  feature  of 
our  system.  Ever  keeping  in  mind  the  precious  interests 
of  the  great  masses  of  children  in  our  city  who  are  to  be 
taught,  quickened  and  fitted  for  their  life  work,  I  make 
an  earnest  plea  for  those  means  which  shall  raise  up  kind, 
thoughtful  and  consecrated  teachers  who  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  great  responsibilities  of  their  calling. 

The  Welch  School  is,  as  yet,  poorly  equipped  with  books 
and  apparatus.  A  well  selected  library  of  educational 
works  is  needed  for  reference,  as  well  as  some  simple 
apparatus.  At  different  stages  of  the  work,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  examinations  should  be  held  and  a  record 
kept  of  the  standing  of  the  pupil  teachers. 

The  kindergarten  promises  to  become  eventually  an 
important  feature  of  the  Training  School.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  train  kindergartners,  but  simply  to  permit  each 
pupil  teacher  to  have  regular  times  for  observing  the 
work  and  listening  to  such  explanations  as  may  be  given 
by  the  teacher  in  charge.  In  this  way  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  true  kindergarten  may  become  active  in  all 
our  primary  schools. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  cost  per 
room  for  the  instruction  of  children  at  the  Welch  and 
Cedar  Street  Training  Schools  as  compared  with  the  average 
cost  in  other  schools : 


No.  of  days 

Regular 

Trainin^^ 

in  month. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

1 884 — September, 

22 

72.29 

66.33 

October, 

22 

72.54 

70.23 

November, 

18 

5976 

56.01 

December, 

17 

56.81 

61.66 

1885 — ^January,    . 

20 

66.13 

61.05 

February, 

20 

65.70 

63.23 

March, 

22 

72.14 

71.54 

April, 

17 

55.63 

49-95 

May, 

20 

65.61 

69.06 

June, 

22 

71.79 

87.82 

Totals  for  year, 

200 

$658.40 

$656.88 

Average  per 

month  for  the 

year. 

65.84 

65.69 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  opened  Oct.  6  and  closed  Feb.  27 
and  ten  teachers  were  employed. 

Although  the  numbers  were  not  large,  yet  nearly  all  the 
young  men  in  attendance  manifested  a  real  desire  to  learn, 
and  good  order  and  attention  were  the  rule  in  all  the 
schools. 

The  school  at  Hamilton  St.  was  successfully  conducted 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Johnson  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Bailey  and 
Mr.  D.  W.  Maher.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  was 
89.  Average  attendance,  49.  Considerable  pains  was 
taken  by  the  principal  to  interest  the  pupils  in  subjects 
outside  of  their  text  books,  and  familiar  talks  were  given 
on  practical  topics,  such  as.  The  Early  History  of  New 
Haven ;  Prominent  Names  in  our  Local  History ;  The 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans ;  The  Electric  Light ;  Rain 
and  Snow  ;  Old  Probabilities ;  Banks ;  The  National  Bank- 
ing System ;  Value  of  Pure  Air ;  Coal  and  Coal  Miners ; 
Oil  Wells;  The  U.  S.  Mint;  The  Electoral  College; 
What  is  Sound  ?  Scenes  on  the  Mississippi  River ;  Use  of 
Steam  ;  The  Pendulum,  &c.  A  valuable  lecture  was  given 
by  Mr.  George  L.  Fox  on  Our  Local  Government.  Mn 
J.  D.  Whitmore  gave  a  lecture  on  Electricity,  illustrated 
by  experiments  which  excited  great  interest  and  was 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  Woolsey  Evening  School  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  H. 
W.  Loomis  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Loveland.  Whole  num- 
ber of  different  scholars,  141.  Average  attendance,  39. 
Mr.  Loomis  says,  concerning  the  school ;  "  I  think  it  ap- 
proached nearer  the  ideal  evening  school  than  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Students  were  uncommonly  anxious  to 
improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions their  deportment  was  all  that  could  be  wished." 

Mr.  L.  A.  Cooper  kept  an  excellent  school  in  the  Wash- 
ington Building  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  22. 
No.  registered  about,  60.  The  Goffe  St.  School  registered 
over  30,  with  an  average  attendance   of   19.     Mr.  C.  E. 
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Carr,  who  was  in  charge  says :  "  A  spirit  of  diligence  and 
progress  was  manifested  by  nearly  all."   * 

The  German  -  English  School  received  114  different 
pupils  and  38  were  present  on  the  average.  The  teachers 
were  Mr.  J.  P.  Goodhart  and  Mr.  Seligman  Zunder.  This 
was  a  model  school  as  regards  earnest  study  and  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  school  for  Italians  on  Whiting  St.  was.  small,  the 
average  attendance  being  about  14.  It  was  efficiently 
taught  by  Mr.  C.  G.  G.  Merrill. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Evening  Schools. 
Section  3  of  that  Act,  which  is  of  special  interest,  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  board  of  school  visitors  of  such  towns  wherein 
such  public  evening  schools  are  established  and  main- 
tained, shall,  annually,  upon  the  first  Monday  of  March, 
certify  to  the  comptroller  of  the  State  the  average  number 
of  scholars  attending  such  schools  within  the  year  next 
previous  to  the  date  of  such  certificate,  and  said  comptrol- 
ler shall  thereupon  draw  his  order  upon  the  treasurer  of 
the  State  in  favor  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  for  the 
use  of  such  schools  in  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  for 
each  scholar  included  in  the  number  so  certified,  and  said 
treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  upon  presentation." 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Five  rooms  have  been  occupied  the  past  year  by  chil- 
dren who  maybe  properly  called  "ungraded."  Under 
this  head  are  embraced  (i)  truants  or  insubordinates,  (2) 
those  who  are  successively  irregular  either  for  lack  of 
clothing  or  on  account  of  circumstances  at  home.  The 
Whiting  St.  School  and  two  rooms  at  the  Fair  St.  receive 
the  most  of  the  first  class.  Officer  Sullivan  visits  these 
rooms  daily  and  spends  a  good  portion  of  his  time  in  mak- 
ing good  the  attendance  of  these  refractory  and  neglected 
children.        The    efficient    manner    in    which    they    are 
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"brought  to  time"  and  trained  in  these  schools  has  a 
most  salutary  effect  in  elevating  the  tone  of  conduct 
thoroughout  the  city,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  There  is 
manifest  propriety  in  the  vote  recently  passed  by  the 
Board  to  the  effect  that  the  Police  Commissioner  be  asked 
to  instruct  all  officers  on  duty  in  school  hours  to  aid  in 
keeping  boys  in  school  who  belong  there.  Officer  SuUi- 
van  reports  the  following  as  a  part  of  his  duties  for  the 
year : 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from  graded 
to  ungraded  schools  for  truancy,  disobedience  and  irregular 
attendance,  i86;  number  found  on  the  streets  and  at  their 
homes  not  attending  school,  243  ;  number  arrested  on  the 
street  and  returned  immediately  to  school,  153;  number 
confined  in  truant  room  at  the  Police  station  for  inveterate 
truancy  and  disobedience  to  parents,  45  ;  number  of  visits 
to  families  with  reference  to  the  attendance  and  conduct 
of  children  at  school,  2652  ;  number  of  children  withdrawn 
from  school  for  want  of  proper  clothing,  261 ;  these  chil- 
dren were  supplied  with  clothing  through  the  efforts  of  the 
principals  of  the  Dwight,  Skinner  and  Eaton  Schools. 
The  number  of  boys  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  at  Meri- 
den,  is  15. 


OFFICE  WORK. 

The  time  and  attention  of  the  Superintendent  are  about 
equally  divided  between  the  visitation  of  school-rooms  and 
those  duties  which  center  at  the  office  of  the  Board.  The 
telephonic  system  of  communication  now  in  use  favors  a 
more  centralized  management  than  was  possible  when  the 
Superintendent  could  make  inquiries  or  consult  with 
teachers  only  by  visiting  the  schools  in  person.  Vacan- 
cies are  filled,  directions  to  teachers  are  given,  conversa- 
tions with  principals  are  held,  and  necessary  notices  are 
sent  through  the  telephone.  The  Superintendent  can  also 
be  well  informed  at  all  times  in  regard  to  what  is  transpir- 
ing in  the  schools.     He  is  able  to  visit  each  school-room 
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four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  his  visits  are 
of  necessity  brief  and  informal.  A  meeting  of  the  princi- 
cipals  is  held  usually  once  every  month,  and  this  furnishes 
the  best  possible  means  of  arriving  at  right  conclusions,  as 
to  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  of  reaching  a  reasonable 
uniformity  in  the  carrying  out  of  plans.  Few  important 
steps  are  taken  affecting  the  course  of  study  or  manage- 
ment until  after  a  full  and  free  discussion. 

Two  years  and  a  half  since,  the  Board  made  a  new 
distribution  of  duties  pertaining  to  the  offices  of  Secretary 
and  Superintendent.  Under  that  arrangement  the  Secre- 
tary is  relieved  of  regular  office  work,  but  acts  as  the 
agent  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  keeps  an  inventory  of 
the  property  of  the  district,  and  records  the  doings  of  the 
Board.  There  was  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  Super- 
intendent's department  the  purchase  of  supplies,  attention 
to  small  repairs  and  the  enforcement  of  the  truancy  laws. 
The  Superintendent  was  at  the  same  time  authorized  to 
employ  a  clerk,  and  a  larger  share  of  the  added  duties  are 
most  efficiently  performed  by  him.  The  clerk,  Mr.  Hew- 
let,  has  also  devised  a  system  of  book-keeping  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  office,  and  has  kept  the  accounts  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  An  examination  of  the  books  will 
show  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all  purchases.  Great 
care  and  promptness  has  also  been  exercised  in  reference 
to  repairs  and  other  details. 

Educational  work  of  the  sort  attempted  here  has  many 
phases.  Health  and  morals,  as  well  as  intellect,  must 
receive  attention,  so  that  all  development  may  be  well 
rounded  and  symmetrical.  Every  child  must  be  watched 
and  guided,  as  well  as  taught.  As  our  educational  system 
becomes  more  complex  the  teacher  must  become  more 
truly  a  student,  and  must  realize  more  and  more  a  sense  of 
professional  responsibility.  An  educational  awakening  is 
now  in  progress  all  over  the  land.  This  movement  is  so 
silent  and  the  distinctions  between  truth  and  error  are 
being  so  carefully  drawn,  that  no  one  need  be  reluctant  to 
hail  the  coming  times  as  full  of  hope  and  promise.     Here, 
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as  elsewhere,  honest  criticism  should  be  welcomed  rather 
than  feared.  Every  unjust  or  ill-timed  complaint  will  fall 
harmless  to  the  ground.  Most  important  of  all  things  is 
the  motive  which  prompts  every  person  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  The  living  child  is  the  object  of  our  labor, 
and  the  character  trained  for  upright  citizenship  is  our 
only  ideal. 

I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  outlook  for  our  schools  was 
never  brighter  than  now,  and  can  bespeak  for  all  who 
belong  to  our  working  force  a  hearty  and  united  purpose 
to  reach  the  highest  attainable  standard.  To  the  Board 
of  Education,  teachers  and  parents  I  am  under  obligation 
for  kindly  consideration  and  support,  in  recognition  of 
which  I  desire  to  return  sincere  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  T.   BUTTON. 

August  31st,  1885. 
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Course  of  Study. 


Revised  in  iSS^. 


The  preceding  table  presents  a  condensed  view  of  the  work 
of  primary  and  grammar  schools  as  contained  in  the  text- 
books authorized  by  the  Board.  It  is  laid  out  with  reference 
to  eight  years  or  grades^  and  the  whole  scheme  is  divided  into 
forty  equal  parts  of  eight  weeks  each,  thus  furnishing  a  con- 
venient scale  upon  which  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are  clas- 
sified. 

This  table  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience,  and 
may  be  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  safe  guide  in  determining 
approximately  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  within 
the  limits  of  any  term,  as  far  as  text-books  are  concerned. 
But  even  here  the  two  essential  conditions  of  skillful  teaching 
and  ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  pupils  must  be  ever 
present.  If  these  are  wanting,  the  work  will  fall  short  either  in 
quantity  or  quality;  and,  as  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that 
every  subject  be  thoroughly  taught,  it  follows  that  this  scheme 
is  to  be  followed  not  slavishly,  but  as  an  ideal  standard,  a 
proper  recognition  of  which  will  secure  reasonable  uniformity 
in  the  several  grades  of  all  our  schools. 

Teachers  are  to  take  special  care  that  all  studies  are  advanced 
equally,  and  that  no  favorite  study  or  exercise  receives  undue 
attention. 

The  less  advanced  class  of  any  room  will  determine  the 
grade  to  which  it  belongs,  and  pupils  should  be  so  graded  and 
classified  that  their  progress  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  indo- 
lent and  lazy.  The  frequent  promotion  of  individual  pupils 
who  are  faithful  and  energetic  will  prevent  all  injustice  of  this 
kind. 
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MORAL   TRAINING. 


All  that  pertains  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  routine 
of  the  school-room  is  a  constant  factor  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  each  individual  child. 

The  best  remedy  for  all  bad  tendencies  in  the  young  is  occupa^ 
Hon.  Little  hands  should  be  busily  employed  that  thought  may 
be  healthful,  and  that  the  natural  craving  for  activity  may  be 
satisfied.  The  primary  teacher's  daily  plan  must  provide  ample 
and  varied  occupations,  such  as  are  adapted  to  exercise  the  mind 
and  cultivate  the  hand.  Her  skill  in  inspecting  the  results  of 
effort,  and  in  giving  or  withholding  praise  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  spirit  which  animates  future  endeavor.  To  call  forth 
the  best  that  a  child  can  possibly  do  is  to  quicken  his  ambition, 
and  strengthen  his  will.  Courage  and  conscious  power  soon 
lend  a  new  pleasure  to  all  that  he  undertakes,  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  meet  new  difficulties,  having  faith  that  his  teacher 
will  ask  him  to  do  nothing  of  which  he  is  incapable.  Here 
then  is  an  element  in  moral  training  that  is  inseparable  from 
the  whole  school  life.  If  the  teacher  cannot  employ  the  ener- 
gies of  his  pupils  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  capacity,  he  is 
damming  up  a  stream  which  ought  to  flow  steadily  on,  but 
which,  if  restrained,  will  break  forth  betimes  to  do  untold  in- 
jury. Worky  and  hard  work,  is  vital  in  the  school.  All  dream- 
ing, idling,  and  listlessness  should  yield  to  the  gospel  of  hard 
and  incessant  work.  Let  a  high  purpose  animate  every  teacher 
to  bring  out  the  most  and  the  best  that  is  in  the  child.  If  his 
disposition  is  soured  by  hard  conditions  at  home,  move  upon 
him  by  kindness  and  sympathy.  If  his  mind  works  slowly,  use 
great  patience. 

Teachers  should  improve  opportunities  of  giving  lessons  in 
practical  morality.  Personal  cleanliness,  care  of  books  and 
school  property,  orderly  conduct  on  the  street,  truthfulness, 
respect  for  parents  and  superiors,  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants,  the  danger 
of  reading  bad  books  and  papers,  all  these  and  many  other 
thiAgs  will  occur  to  the  mind  as  worthy  of  particular  notice 
and  instruction. 
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HOME   READING. 


The  only  means  of  preventing  children  and  youth  from  be- 
coming morally  poisoned  is  the  care  which  teachers  take  in 
directing  them  to  good  reading,  and  in  guarding  them  at  every 
stage  until  the  danger  point  is  passed.  To  teach  a  child  to  read, 
and  then  leave  him  to  select  at  random  from  the  mass  of  cheap 
and  unhealthy  reading  that  abounds,  is  like  putting  a  weapon 
in  his  hand  for  his  own  destruction.  Let  teachers  seek  to 
arouse  an  interest  among  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  and  even 
suggest  to  them  the  names  of  books  suited  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  their  children.  Then  let  a  half  hour  each  week  be 
spent  in  hearing  a  report  on  home  reading,  with  such  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  from  the  teacher  as  may  be  needed.  The 
lists  of  books  furnished  last  year  as  an  aid  in  teaching  Geog- 
raphy and  History,  will  be  found  helpful.  Pupils  who  are  well 
supplied  with  good  books  at  home  may  be  encouraged  to  loan 
them  to  those  less  favored.  At  the  end  of  the  year  teachers 
will  be  asked  to  report  concerning  their  efforts  and  results  in 
this  direction. 

All  knowledge  is  relative  and  dependent.  To  know  and  to 
teach  a  thing  well  is  to  know  and  to  teach  it  as  related  to 
other  knowledge.  Thus  in  Geography,  each  continent  is  to 
be  compared  with  other  continents  with  respect  to  position, 
climate,  coast  line,  relief,  animal  and  vegetable  life,  popula- 
tion, etc.  So  each  country  in  its  national  growth,  form  of 
government  and  civilization  is  to  be  set  in  contrast  with  other 
countries,  and  by  this  comparison  differences  are  to  be  discov- 
ered, and  causes  for  them  are  to  be  assigned.  In  history  also, 
the  social  and  industrial  life  of  different  nations  is  to  be  studied 
comparatively,  so  that  something  better  than  mere  facts  may 
be  added  to  the  store  of  one's  knowledge. 

The  aim  of  all  teaching  is  the  development  of  mental  pcwer. 
Such  quickening  and  invigoration  as  will  lead  to  this  end 
comes  only  when  the  teacher  finds  joy  in  his  work,  and  is  free 
to  move  under  the  stimulus  which  comes  in  the  act  of  teaching. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  only  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished in  primary  and  grammar  schools  is  presented,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tabular  view.  The  division  of  topics  with  reference 
to  years  and  terms  has  been  omitted  for  reasons  given  above. 
Teachers  are  requested  to  read  this  outline  carefully,  and 
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Principals  are  expected  to  prepare  more  detailed  schemes  for 
such  classes  as  need  them. 


READING. 

The  first  steps  in  teaching  reading  should  be  preceded  by 
familiar  conversation,  talks  about  toys  and  other  objects,  and 
by  imitation  exercises.  The  first  aim  is  to  train  pupils  to  rec- 
ognize and  express  thought  written  upon  the  blackboard.  The 
so-called  "  word  method,"  and  the  "  sentence  method,"  are  both 
calculated  to  lead  to  this  result  if  carefully  pursued.  The  judi- 
cious use  of  objects  is  vital  in  both  methods.  As  the  sentence  is 
the  unit  of  thought,  the  sooner  children  can  re^d  complete  sen- 
tences the  better.  Train  them  to  grasp  and  read  the  thought 
of  a  sentence  as  a  whole.  Seek  early  for  silent  reading  and  sight 
reading.  Let  conversation  and  reading  be  so  blended  that  con- 
versational tones  may  always  be  secured.  After  four  or  five 
months  on  the  vocabulary  of  Monroe's  chart,  introduce  other 
reading  matter,  using  both  script  and  print.  It  is  better  to  read 
the  first  half  of  several  first  readers,  and  then  the  second 
half  of  the  same.  Be  sure  that  the  association  of  each  word 
with  its  appropriate  idea  is  complete.  Give  plenty  of  drill  in 
the  pronunciation  of  new  and  difficult  words.  Introduce  slow 
pronunciation  and  phonics  as  an  aid  to  clear  conversation  and 
the  mastering  of  new  words.  Throughout  the  course,  be  slow 
to  undertake  difficult  reading  matter.  Read  several  readers  of 
each  grade,  or  any  other  books  and  papers  that  are  suitable. 
Do  not  read  the  same  piece  more  than  three  times,  and  continue 
a  reading  exercise  only  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  class  can 
be  retained.  Train  pupils  to  always  read  to  same  one.  Short 
declamations,  or  memory  selections,  are  an  aid  to  good  expres- 
sion. See  that  no  bad  habits  are  formed  either  in  position  or 
in  the  use  of  the  voice.  In  the  higher  grades,  use  the  silent 
reading  test  daily,  and  lay  much  more  stress  upon  mental  read- 
ing then  upon  oral  reading.  Seek  to  cultivate  such  power  in 
grasping  the  thought  through  the  eyes  as  will  ensure  an  effective 
habit  of  study.  Above  all  things  introduce  pupils  to  good 
literature.  Success  in  teaching  reading  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  which  the  teacher  makes. 
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SPELLING. 

Spelling  is  taught  to  a  large  extent  by  writing  in  connection 
with  language  exercises  ;  but  short  lessons  in  oral  and  written 
spelling  of  words  are  necessary  in  all  grades.  Do  not  g^ve 
long  lessons  at  first.  Be  patient  and  encourage  the  feeblest 
efforts.  Results  in  spelling  come  slowly  with  some  pupils,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  require  too  much.  It  is  well 
for  pupils  to  gain  confidence  in  themselves.  This  will  follow 
if  short  lessons  are  given,  and  if  proper  skill  is  used. 


LANGUAGE. 

While  reading  is  the  basis  of  all  language  teaching,  it  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  exercises  calculated  to  secure 
facility  in  original  oral  and  written  expression.  Abundant 
drill  should  be  given  to  enable  pupils  to  state  what  they  know, 
and  to  describe  accurately  what  they  have  seen.  The  common 
school  should  teach  language  as  an  art,  rather  than  as  a  science. 
Any  exercises  which  test  the  thinking  and  constructive  powers 
are  good  for  the  purpose.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
steps  to  be  observed  in  this  work. 

Lead  pupils  to  talk  freely.  Converse  with  them  about  things 
at  home,  or  on  the  street,  games,  pictures,  animals,  and  plants. 
Tell  short  stories  and  have  them  reproduce  what  they  can  re- 
member. Copy  accurately  from  the  blackboard  such  words 
and  sentences  as  are  taught  in  reading.  Teach  capitals  and 
question  marks.  Place  none  but  accurate  copies  before  the 
pupils.  Write  copies  large,  and  in  several  positions.  Intro- 
duce dictation  gradually.  Give  each  sentence  distinctly  hit 
once.  Erase  all  incorrect  words  when  seen  on  slate  or  black- 
board. Copy  from  the  reader  on  slate  or  blackboard.  Insist 
upon  neatness  and  accuracy.  Learn  and  write  memory  selec- 
tions. Use  pictures  as  suggestions  of  oral  or  written  descrip- 
tion and  imaginative  stories.  Dictation,  description,  and  letter- 
writing  belong  to  all  grades.  Teach  punctuation  marks  as  they 
occur.  Make  every  lesson  a  language  lesson  and  correct  all 
errors  in  grammar  and  pronunciation.  Encourage  originality 
in  statement  when  reciting.  Abstracts  of  lessons  in  Geography 
and  History  may  be  written.     Teach  thoroughly  all  kinds  of 
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letter-writing.  Use  **  Lessons  in  English/'  and  ^*  Language 
Lessons/'  as  indicated  in  the  tabular  view.  Teach  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  sentence,  analysis  of  the  sentence,  and  give  some 
practice  in  parsing  with  application  of  the  rules  of  syntax. 


PRIMARY   NUMBER. 

Teach  with  objects  all  the  facts  in  each  successive  number. 
Provide  a  variety  of  objects,  such  as  blocks,  splints,  pebbles, 
beans,  and  forms  cut  from  pasteboard,  as  circles,  squares,  tri- 
angles. Proceed  no  faster  than  is  consistent  with  thorough 
work.  Allow  no  hesitation.  Teach  all  possible  combinations 
and  separations.  Use  no  written  figure  for  at  least  one  half 
year.  Devise  many  original  concrete  problems.  Introduce 
figures  by  means  of  objects.  Show  a  number  of  objects,  then 
the  corresponding  figures.  Teach  all  the  simple  combinations 
and  separations  objectively.  Add  small  columns  of  numbers 
on  slate.  Begin  to  associate  Roman  with  Arabic  numbers. 
Combine  slate  work  with  practice  in  rapid  combination.  Teach 
the  simple  fractions.  Use  U.  S.  money,  liquid,  dry,  long  and 
time  measure.     Refer  to  any  Primary  Arithmetic. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Give  constant  attention  throughout  the  course  to  the  funda- 
mental rules.  Have  daily  practice  in  rapid,  mental  computation. 
Follow  the  Franklin  Arithmetic  as  laid  out  in  the  tabular 
view.  In  teaching  all  topics  let  the  order  be — i.  Practice ; 
2.  Principles  ;  3.  Rules.  Teach  with  special  care  Interest,  Dis- 
county  Measurement,  and  Mensuration. 


PRIMARY   GEOGRAPHY. 

Prepare  for  the  teaching  of  Geography  by  giving  lessons  on 
j^/ace  and  direction.  Teach  the  terms  front,  back,  left,  right,  and 
the  cardinal  points.  Also,  draw  school  yard  and  block.  Give 
lessons  on  plants  and  animals  with  ideas  on  climate.  General 
notions  of  land,  water,  air.  Observe  and  describe  the  clouds, 
sea  shore,  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.     Make  each  lesson  tell  in  de- 
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veloping  language.  Study  map  of  city.  Locate  rivers,  har- 
bors, sound.  Teach  the  elementary  facts  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy from  the  natural  scenery  about  New  Haven.  Use  sand 
also  in  teaching  the  different  forms  as :  hill,  mountain,  river, 
plain,  bay,  ocean,  cape,  etc.  Study  different  forms  of  water, 
as  fog,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail. 


GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY. 

The  course  of  lessons  which  has  been  prepared  is  not  in- 
tended to  make  the  study  of  Geography  less  in  importance, 
but  rather  to  intensify  the  interest  of  the  pupils  by  adding  the 
coloring  of  history.  Throughout  the  elementary  course  the 
use  of  sand  is  recommended  in  preference  to  map  drawing  for 
teaching  form  and  relief  of  continents.  This  will  afford  more 
time  for  the  learning  of  facts. 

The  relations  existing  between  geography  and  history  would 
seem  to  demand  that  one  should  not  be  taught  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Is  it  not  possible  that  by  teaching  less  of  detail 
in  geography,  time  may  be  found  for  training  children  to  read 
and  appreciate  history  ?  The  two  studies  are  properly  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  The  one  is  a  description  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  a  story  of  the  people  who  have  lived  on  the  earth. 
If  either  is  presented  with  no  reference  to  the  other,  it  often 
becomes  a  dry  and  uninteresting  subject.  The  teaching  of 
geography  for  this  reason  has  lacked  life  and  color.  Some- 
thing is  gained  when  interesting  books  of  travel  and  adventure 
are  permitted  to  enliven  the  lesson,  but  a  still  richer  benefit  is 
conferred  when  the  teacher,  after  discussing  the  physical 
structure  and  topography  of  a  country,  directs  his  pupils  to 
some  striking  events,  or  epochs,  which  have  marked  the  his- 
tory of  that  country,  or  to  the  achievements  of  its  patriots  and 
warriors,  its  social  and  industrial  progress,  and  the  causes 
therefor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relief  and  topography  of  a 
country  are  of  no  value  except  as  they  reveal  reasons  for  what 
nations  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  There  is  logic  in  events. 
There  is  still  closer  logic  in  the  soil  and  what  it  produces,  or 
in  a  given  section  of  country  and  what  the  human  race  has 
wrought  within  its  borders. 

The  main  features  of  the  plan  for  combining  Geography 
and  History  may  be  set  forth  as  follows: 
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1.  The  scheme  is  not  compulsory.  Teachers  are  to  use  their 
own  judgment  as  to  what  topics  and  how  many  can  be  taught. 

2.  To  make  room  for  history  much  that  may  be  called  rub- 
bish must  be  omitted  in  teaching  geography. 

3.  Neither  geography  nor  history  are  to  be  memorized  ver- 
batim, but  are  to  be  acquired  by  readings  recitations,  both  oral 
and  written,  and  by  repetition, 

4.  Through  the  stimulating  influence  of  history,  and  an 
acquired  taste  for  good  wholesome  reading,  a  warfare  is  to  be 
waged  against  that  class  of  trashy  literature  so  much  in  vogue 
with  young  people  at  the  present  time,  and  which  tends  to 
deprave  the  taste  and  undermine  the  moral  sense. 

In  the  higher  course  in  Geography  the  drawing  of  accurate 
maps  should  be  sought  for.  Slight  changes  are  made  in  the 
scheme  so  that  Geography  is  continued  through  the  eighth 
grade,  and  the  United  States  and  Europe  receive  an  amount 
of  time  proportionate  to  their  importance.  This  part  of  the 
plan  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  teaching  of  the  topics  in 
history  is  optional  with  teachers,  and  no  one  should  try  to  do 
more  than  can  be  done  well.  The  aim  should  be  to  stimulate 
pupils  to  search  for  facts  bearing  on  the  countries  as  they  are 
studied,  and  to  train  them  to  contribute  the  results  of  their 
reading  for  the  benefit  of  the  class. 

As  many  books  named  in  the  list  will  be  furnished  as  possi- 
ble, and  teachers  can  find  many  of  them  in  the  High  School 
and  Young  Men's  Institute  libraries. 

WRITING. 

Writing  must  be  taught  both  as  a  mental  and  a  manual 
exercise.  Correct  ideas  of  form  must  be  fixed  in  the  mind 
and  sufficient  practice  given  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  the 
letter  accurately.  In  giving  the  first  lessons  in  writing  be  sure 
and  have  the  pupil  follow  the  teacher  as  she  makes  the  forms. 

To  be  able  to  rivet  the  attention  of  a  class  at  this  point  is 
evidence  of  undoubted  skill.  Make  the  copies  frequently. 
Make  them  large.  Have  pupils  make  them  with  the  teacher. 
Have  all  work  upon  slate,  paper  and  blackboard  done  neatly. 
Correct  all  bad  habits  of  sitting  and  holding  the  pen.  The 
following  chart,  taken  from  "  Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching," 
represents  the  order  which  many  teachers  have  found  it  best 
to  follow. 
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NoTB.  -  For  more  particular  suggestions  refer  to  **  Helps  for  Teachers.** 


DRAWING. 

Teach  distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  on  the 
blackboard,  using  a  unit  measure  of  three  inches.  Make  mis- 
takes frequently  by  placing  the  dots  nearer,  also  farther  apart^ 
and  thus  train  the  children  to  notice  and  correct  their  mis- 
takes by  comparing  these  rows  with  the  unit  measure.  Give 
the  names  of  the  various  lines.  Use  chart  i,  and  manual  for 
teachers.  The  pupils  draw  on  slates  for  the  first  time.  Teach 
distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  an  inch  apart. 
Require  the  inch  card  to  be  carefully  observed.  Continue 
spacing  and  forming  lines.     Use  Chart  No.  2. 

Charts  Nos.  2  and  3.  Continue  the  exercise  of  inch  spacing, 
cultivate  the  proper  position  for  the  hand,  and  finger  and 
wrist  movement.  Draw  the  letters  coniposed  of  vertical,  hor- 
izontal and  oblique  lines,  NZVYAKXMW,  dividing 
lines  into  two,  three,  four  and  five  equal  parts.  In  every 
room  the  teacher  must  use  the  steps  when  drawing  the  figures. 
Explain  the  angles. 

Charts  3  and  4.  Continue  spacing  and  finger  movements 
in  drawing  the  various  positions  of  lines,  comparing  the 
figures  on  these  charts  ;  review  the  angles,  give  the  names  of 
the  different  triangles,  form  the  square,  and  give  the  names 
and  forms  of  all  the  quadrangular  figures :  the  square,  the 
rectangle,  the  parallelogram,  the  rhomb,  as  well  as  the  trian- 
gles, and  follow  the  general  directions  given  for  No.  i. 

Charts  4  and  5.  Spacing  position,  and  finger  movement 
must  be  continued,  and  more  uniform  work  is  expected  from 
the  class.  The  teacher  must  use  the  steps  carefully  and  fol- 
low the  general  directions  given  for  No.  i. 
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Charts  5,  6  and  7.  Continue  the  general  directions.  With- 
out the  steps  the  teachers  will  make  very  little  progress. 

Charts  7,  8  and  9.  Continue  the  general  directions.  For 
the  spring  term,  May  and  June,  a  review  of  chart  7.  For  the 
fall  term,  Chart  No.  8.  Exercises  of  curved  lines.  For  the 
-winter  term,  Chart  No.  9.     Ellipses. 

The  teacher  must  have  correct  curves  and  ellipses  in  the 
steps  she  uses,  so  that  the  pupils  will  get  a  correct  idea  of  a 
circular  as  well  as  an  elliptical  line. 

Charts  Nos.  8  and  9.  Use  paper  instead  of  slate ;  as  the 
pupils  use  paper  for  the  first  time,  the  teacher  should  guard 
against  the  heavy  lines,  the  moistening  of  the  pencil  on  their 
lips,  and  the  frequent  use  of  rubber.  As  the  pupil  must  learn 
to  draw  the  curves  and  ellipses  in  vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique  positions,  the  teacher  is  especially  charged  not  to 
allow  the  turning  of  the  paper  by  the  pupils  when  drawing. 
The  general  rules  are  especially  applicable  in  regard  to  posi- 
tion and  finger  movement.  With  the  use  of  the  steps  the 
teacher  will  secure  good  results. 

Charts  Nos.  10  and  11.  Application  of  curves  and  ellipses. 
The  general  rules  are  to  be  applied  also  in  this  grade  for 
position,  finger  movement,  comparing  and  making  lines,  and 
use  of  steps. 

Charts  Nos.  ^16,  17  and  18.  Exercises  of  architectural 
leaves  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  circles  for  forming 
rosettes.  The  pupils  are  also  required  to  collect  various 
leaves  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  the  different 
species.     They  may  be  grouped  and  drawn. 

An  original  design  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  and  a  second  in  the  last  week  of  April. 
These  designs  should  be  composed  of  some  elements  (or 
forms)  drawn  during  the  foregoing  lessons.  The  designs 
may  form  rosettes,  titles,  panels,  etc. 

The  scroll  is  drawn  towards  the  last  of  the  winter  term  as  a 
preparatory  step  for  the  next  grade. 

Charts  Nos.  18,  19  and  20.  Exercises  of  circles,  ellipses, 
scrolls  and  simple  ornaments.  Two  original  designs  will  be 
due,  one  in  the  first  week  in  December,  the  second  in  the  last 
week  in  April.  The  pupils  in  this  grade  having  had  regular 
practice  in  drawing,  are  expected  to  make  some  tasteful 
designs. 
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MECHANICAL   DRAWING. 

I. — Plane  Geometry :  Construction  of  geometrical  figures 
and  mathematical  curves. 

II. — Envelopes  of  geometrical  solids  and  their  sections. 

III. — Isometric  drawing. 

IV. — Plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  mechanical  models. 

V. — Working  drawings  of  more  complicated  models. 

VI. — Freehand  drawing  is  continued  with  all  the  pupils 
who  do  not  take  mechanical  drawing. 


HIGH   SCHOOL   COURSE. 

I. — Fourth  class  boys  (optional),  Industrial  drawing. 

II. — Fourth  class  boys  and  girls.  Freehand  drawing  from 
geometrical  models  (practical  perspective). 

III. — Third  class  boys  and  girls.  Perspective  with  instru- 
ments. 

IV. — Junior  class.     Perspective  and  drawing  from  models. 

V. — Senior  class.  Drawing  from  natural  objects,  and  the 
art  of  teaching  drawing. 


MUSIC 
Dally  Practice  Fifteen  Minutes* 

Sounds  by  Numeral  and  Syllable  to  3,  to  4  and  5  of  Scale. 
Staff.  Exercise  on  blackboard  as  above,  with  Note  Heads. 
Exercise  with  seven  note  cadences  ;  scholars  singing  individ- 
ually and  by  class.  Exercise  to  6  of  scale.  Full  scale  of  Eight 
Sounds,  Quarter  Notes,  Time  and  Measure  ;  Scale  in  Double 
Time ;  use  of  Tie ;  Half  Notes.  Exercise  with  Board  and 
Book.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Triple  Time ;  Tie  with  Three-quarter  Notes  ;  Dotted  Half 
Notes ;  Quadruple  Time.  Tie  with  Four-quarter  Notes ; 
Whole  Notes ;  Two  Beat  Ties  in  Quadruple  Time ;  Half 
Notes  in  Quadruple  Time  ;  Three  Beats  in  Quadruple  Time  ; 
Dotted  Half  Notes  in  Quadruple  Time  ;  Half  Notes  and 
Quarter  Notes  in  Triple  Time  ;  Slurs  ;  Letters  ;  Word  Spell- 
ing with  Notes ;  Accent :  Extension  of  Scale ;  Intervals, 
Seconds  and  Thirds.  Word  Spelling  continued ;  Repeat ; 
Quarter  Rests.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 
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Daily  exercise  with  Scale  Sounds.  Teacher  calling  by  Syl- 
lable and  Numeral,  using  utmost  care  in  practice  of  high  and 
low  notes.  Eighth  Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Seconds  ;  Eighth 
Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Thirds ;  Half  Rests ;  Interval  of 
Fourth  ;  Rounds  and  Staccato  Marks ;  Dotted  Half  Rests ; 
Interval  of  Fifth  ;  Crescendo ;  Diminuendo ;  Swell  ;  Whole 
Rests ;  Tie  across  Bar ;  Two-part  Music ;  Key  of  G ;  Exer- 
cises of  graded  difficulty,  with  Blackboard  and  Music  Reader  ; 
Key  of  D,  same  as  G ;  Sixteenth  Notes.  Cultivate  a  sweet 
tone. 

Treble  and  Bass  Clef ;  Word  Spelling,  with  Notes  on  both 
Clefs ;  Blackboard  Exercises  of  graded  difficulty  in  Keys  of 
C,  G,  and  D  respectively  on  Bass  Clef ;  Varieties  of  Time ; 
Graded  Exercises  in  f  and  f  varieties ;  Graded  Exercises  in 
\  van,  introducing  Dotted  Whole  Notes  ;  In  f  var.,  introducing 
Dotted  Quarter  Note ;  In  \  var.,  introducing  Double  Note ; 
Interval  of  Sixth,  Key  of  E ;  Interval  of  Seventh ;  Write  an 
occasional  exercise  in  C,  to  be  sung  in  other  Keys  ;  Triplets ; 
Octaves.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Three-part  Music ;  Singing  by  Number ;  Key  of  F ;  Half 
Beats  in  f ,  \  and  |  var.,  introduced  by  means  of  Dotted  Half 
Notes  and  Dotted  Half  Rests ;  Half  Beats  continued  in  f ,  \ 
and  ^  var.,  by  means  of  Dotted  Quarter  Notes  and  Dotted 
Quarter  Rests.  In  f,  f  and  ^  varieties,  by  means  of  Dotted 
Eighth  Notes  and  Dotted  Eighth  Rests  ;  Graded  Exercises  in 
Key  of  B  ;  Two  notes  of  different  values  to  same  beat ;  intro- 
ducing Dotted  Quarters  and  Eighths,  and  Dotted  Eighths 
and  Sixteenths  to  the  beat ;  Four-part  music ;  Double  Dot ; 
Chanting.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Analysis  of  Scale ;  Intermediate  Sound,  Sharps,  Flats,  Dia- 
tonic and  Chromatic  Scales,  Natural,  Double  Sharp,  Double 
Flat ;  Vowel  Sound  changed  in  use  of  Accidentals  ;  Exercises 
introducing  C  Sharp  and  D  Flat ;  Transposition  by  Sharps ; 
Signatures  ;  Transposition  by  Flats  ;  Compound  Time  \  and  \ 
varieties  ;  D  Sharp  and  E  Flat ;  Compound  Time  \  and  \ 
varieties  ;  F  Sharp  and  G  Flat ;  Compound  Time  ^  and  ^ 
varieties ;  G  Sharp  and  A  Flat ;  Syncopation  ;  A  Sharp  and 
B  Flat ;  Rests  in  Triplets ;  Major  and  Minor  Scales  ;  Har- 
monic and  Melodic  Forms ;  Seventh  in  Minor  Scales ;  Repe- 
tition of  Scales  by  Letter ;  Character  of  Major  and  Minor 
Keys.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 
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HELPS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  study  the  following  outlines  of 
work  prepared  by  teachers  who  have  treated  the  several  sub- 
jects with  great  care. 

A  course  in  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  prepared  by 
Miss  E.  M.  Reed  and  pursued  in  the  Welch  Training  School. 
The  work  as  here  laid  out  is  three-fold.  It  comprises  the 
logical  arrangement  of  the  study  for  teaching;  the  art  of  pre- 
senting the  different  subjects  to  children  ;  and  the  study  of  the 
Science  of  Arithmetic. 

I.    Work  between  one  and  ten. 

a.  What  is  to  be  taught  between  one  and  ten  ? 

b.  Arrange  the  work  in  the  right  order  for  teaching. 

f.  Write  out  the  facts  to  be  taught  in  each  number  and  arrange  them  in  the 
right  order  for  teaching. 

d.  The  work  in  the  presentation  of  any  one  number  between  one  and  ten 
is  comprised  under  four  heads.    Name  them. 

e.  Lead  to  a  perception  oi  four. 

/.  Lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  facts  in  four. 

g.  Teach  each  fact,  following  the  right  order. 

h.  Make  a  comparison  of  four  with  numbers  less  in  value. 

I.  Teach  one-half ;  one-fourth. 

j.  Teach  the  measure  inch  ;  pint ;  quart ;  gill. 

k.  In  what  shall  the  board  work  consist  ? 

XL    Work  between  ten  and  twenty. 

a.  What  shall  be  taught  between  ten  and  twenty? 

b.  Arrange  the  work  for  teaching. 

c.  Present  each  number  between  ten  and  twenty. 

d.  Teach  the  figures. 
"^"TrTeach  the  signs  of  operation. 

/.  Teach  the  facts :  8  x  2  =  i6,  ^  of  i8  =  6,  i8  -!-  3  =  6. 
g.  Lead  to  an  idea  of  the  weight  one  pound, 
h.  Teach  dozen  ;  foot ;  yard. 

i.  Teach  tens — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division. 
j.  Resolve  numbers  into  tens  and  units. 

III.    Work  beyond  twenty. 

a.  What  is  to  be  taught  ? 

b.  In  what  order  shall  the  work  be  taken  ? 

c.  Write  out  the  facts  in  the  numbers  that  must  be  learned. 

d.  Teach  facts  :  7  x  3  =  21 ;  24  -1-  4  =  6  ;  >^  of  24  is  3. 

e.  Teach  expression  of  U.  S.  money. 
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y.  Write  out  the  steps  in  Written  Addition  ;  in  Subtraction  ;  in  Multipli- 
cation ;  in  Division. 
g.  Write  out  the  steps  in  Fractions. 
h.  Arrange  the  subject  of  Decimals  for  teaching.  • 
i.  Teach  the  first  step  in  Addition  ;  in  Subtraction  ;  in  Multiplication. 
j.  Teach  further  steps  in  their  order. 
k.  Teach  divisions  of  Time. 

/.  Teach  units  of  Long  measure  ;  Square  measure  ;  Cubic  measure. 
tn.  Teach  Elementary  Fractions. 
».  Teach  methods  of  finding  the  G.  C.  D. 
o.  Teach  methods  of  finding  the  L.  C.  D. 
p.  Teach  the  subject  of  tenths. 
q.  Arrange  the  subject  of  Percentage  for  teaching  and  present  each  case. 

IV.    Work  included  in  the  Science  of  Arithmetic. 

a.  Define  a  number. 

b.  What  operations  can  be  performed  with  numbers  ? 

c.  How  far  shall  the  work  be  objective  ? 

d.  To  what  extent  shall  Arithmetical  terms  be  introduced  in  the  early  work  ? 

e.  Make  a  general  statement  of  the  facts  to  be  known  in  distinction  from 
those  to  be  found  by  calculation. 

/.  How  should  definitions  and  rules  be  introduced  ? 
g.  What  are  the  two  motives  in  all  Arithmetic  work  ? 
h.  What  are  the  objections  to  counting  by  ones  ?  to  making  frequent  mis- 
takes? 

i.  What  are  some  of  the  best  modes  of  conducting  a  number  lesson  ? 
j.  How  do  the  daily  recitations  differ  from  test  exercises  ? 
k.  Object  of  Examinations  ? 
/.  State  office  of  concrete  examples. 
m.  What  are  the  points  of  a  good  review? 
n.  What  will  you  do  with  a  class  that  has  been  poorl/ taught  ? 

0.  What  is  the  value  of  illustrations  in  solving  examples  ? 
p.  Name  devices  for  drill. 

q.  Name  convenient  objects  for  use  in  Arithmetic  work. 

r.  What  estimate  will  you  put  upon  the  value  of  explanations? 

A  plan  for  teaching  Reading,  with  many  suggestions,  by 
Miss  Virginia  Fogle,  of  the  Welch  School. 

READING. 
Introductory. 

Conversation  lessons  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Reasons  for  conversation  lessons. 

1.  To  free  children  from  restraint. 

2.  To  obtain  range  of  children's  ideas. 

3.  To  enlarge  their  vocabulary. 
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4.  To  enable  them  to  classify  their  knowledge. 

5.  To  direct  their  observation. 

6.  To  aid  them  to  acquire  facts. 

7.  To  cultivate  their  will  power. 

Nature  of  conversation  lessons. 

1.  Teach  names,  uses,  and  care  of  school-room  articles. 

2.  Present  objects,  animate  if  possible.  Give  direction  to  the  conversation 
without  restraining  it. 

3.  Have  children  perform  all  kinds  of  actions  and  imitate  the  actions  and 
sounds  of  animals. 

4.  Arrange  objects  in  diflferent  relations  and  require  children  to  express 
these  relations,  as 

"  The  ball  is  on  the  table." 
"  There  is  water  in  the  pail." 

5.  Relate  short,  simple  stories,  having  children  reproduce  orally. 

6.  Have  children  illustrate  upon  the  board  or  their  slates  the  teacher's  story. 

Note. — This  is  not  a  test  of  the  drawing  power  of  the  children,  but  is  an 
index  to  the  teacher  of  the  mental  picture  they  have  formed  from  the  story. 

Unless  they  are  taught  to  respect  these  crude  drawings  they  will  lose  sight 
of  the  idea  to  be  represented,  and  will  indulge  their  propensity  for  making 
ridiculous  pictures.  The  drawing  will  promote  or  destroy  thoughtfulness 
according  as  the  teacher  is  careful  or  negligent  in  her  supervision. 

7.  Test  children's  eye  for  form. 

Have  a  variety  of  polygons  cut  from  paper.  Present  a  square,  rhomb,  or 
triangle,  and  have  them  select  similar  object. 

Continue  work  of  this  nature  until  the  idea  of  form  is  well  developed. 
Without  this  power  it  is  useless  to  hope  that  they  will  distinguish  word  forms. 

Reading  proper. 

Script  for  five  months. 

All  words  taught  in  sentences. 

Begin  with  idiom  "  I  have"  or  "  I  see,"  changing  the  pronoun  as  fast  as  the 
progress  of  the  children  will  admit. 

Have  and  see  are  preferred  because  they  are  frequently  used  by  children  ; 
they  admit  of  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  ;  they  demand  action.  This 
leads  to  the  oral  expression  of  thought  which  the  teacher  suggests. 

Early  in  the  work  familiarize  the  children  with  "  here,"  "  there,"  "  this," 
"that,"  "where,"  "was"  and  "saw." 

Increase  the  length  of  the  sentence  by  using  "  and,"  "  in,"  "  on,"  "  under," 
"  by"  and  "  over." 

The  number  of  new  words  taught  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher 
and  the  ability  of  the  children.  There  are  few  children  who  cannot  learn 
one  word  in  two  days,  and  many  classes  will  average  eight  words  per  week. 
Make  sure  that  each  word  is  taught. 

Use  at  first  the  names  of  objects  familiar  and  interesting  to  children. 
During  the  last  ten  weeks  select  words  from  the  chart. 
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As  soon  as  children  recognize  words  as  such,  a  list  of  known  words  should 
be  placed  upon  the  board  or  chart  for  them  to  copy.  At  this  point  begin 
written  spelling,  dictating  words  learned  in  reading. 

From  the  first  have  part  of  the  busy  work  consist  of  copying  the  sentences 
of  the  day's  lesson.  Power  to  copy  correctly  does  not  indicate  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  copied.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  children 
can  read  what  they  copy. 

By  the  time  children  are  ready  for  print  they  know  all  words  in  the  first 
half  of  the  chart.  They  have  only  to  learn  a  new  form  of  these  words,  and 
the  change  can  be  made  in  a  few  lessons  if  the  teacher  at  first  presents  words 
whose  script  and  print  forms  are  similar. 

Complete  the  chart  in  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  children 
should  be  able  to  read  any  stories  made  from  words  found  on  the  chart,  and 
to  write  these  stories  from  dictation. 

In  addition  to  the  chart  children  can  read  the  chart  primer  and  the  first 
pages  of  other  primers  or  first  readers. 

Keep  always  in  mind  that  the  object  of  reading  is  to  gain  thought.  Train 
children  to  read  only  when  the  story  means  something. 

Before  reading  orally  they  may  be  required  to  show  what  the  story  says. 
This  they  may  do  by  actions  or  by  placing  objects  in  proper  relations.  They 
will  not  express  a  desire  to  read  unless  the  sentences  convey  some  thought, 
and  the  showing  indicates  to  the  teacher  whether  their  thought  is  correct. 

Avoid  lip  movement  except  in  oral  reading.  The  thought  should  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  through  the  eye.  The  aid  of  the  ear  is  unnecessary  and 
tends  to  produce  word  reading. 

When  the  children  use  a  pointer  insist  that  it  be  drawn  through  the  sen- 
tence. 

Few  words  new  in  idea  occur  in  the  second  year,  hence  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  is  similar. 

Teach  each  new  word  as  carefully  as  the  first  one  was  taught.  The  sen- 
tences used  in  teaching  new  words  should  be  gained  from  the  children. 

Ready^wr  first  readers  or  books  containing  similar  matter.  Read  the  first 
half  of  each,  then  the  second  half.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  every  lesson 
in  any  book.  Some  lessons  are  not  adapted  to  the  children  either  because 
uninteresting  in  themselves  or  because  they  discuss  objects  of  which  the 
children  can  form  no  idea. 

After  the  second  year  children  meet  with  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
words  new  in  idea.  The  work  becomes  more  abstract,  in  that  the  objects  of 
study  are  thought  objects  rather  than  sense  objects.  The  ideas  are  brought 
into  consciousness  through  other  faculties  than  observation. 

Before  reading  a  lesson  every  word  new  in  form  or  idea  should  be  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher,  written  on  board  and  used  in  sentences  by  the  children. 

This  careful  teaching  of  words  should  continue  through  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  until  the  perfect  understanding  of  what  he  reads  has  become  a 
necessity  to  the  child.  He  may  then  gradually  be  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  being  required  to  consult  the  dictionary  for  needed  assistance. 

Do  not  once  lose  sight  of  the  true  object  of  reading,  or  this  word  teaching 
will  become  mechanical. 

Before  the  third  year  there  is  little  opportunity  to  question  for  thought. 
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After  that,  question  closely  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  demand  not  only 
thought,  but  full  expression  of  thought.  The  answer  to  the. question  may  be 
in  the  language  of  the  books,  or  in  the  pupil's  own  language.  An  article  on 
the  "  Art  of  Questioning,"  in  the  School  Journal  for  October  4,  1884.  illus- 
trates this  point. 

As  soon  as  children  begrin  the  study  of  Geography,  the  reading  should  be 
largely  geographical.  The  supply  of  geographical  matter  expressed  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  third  year  is  meagre,  but  the  teacher  can  supplement  it  by 
following  the  suggestions  already  given  —  writing  on  the  board  her  own 
adaptation  of  stories  or  facts. 

Make  this  reading  real  by  use  of  maps,  moulding  board,  crayon  and 
pictures.  During  the  recitation,  or  after  it,  have  pupils  represent  by  sand 
or  drawing  what  they  have  read. 

The  association  of  the  subjects  will  increase  the  pupil's  interest  in  each, 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  true  object  of  reading,  and  add  to  their  accumula- 
tion of  facts. 

Plan  for  Reading. 

1.  New  words  taught. 

2.  Silent  reading  of  sentence,  paragraph,  or  topic. 

3.  Pupils  close  books  and  state  what  they  have  read. 

4.  Oral  reading. 

5.  Questions  on  the  reading. 

6.  Written  reproduction. 

This  plan  is  flexible.  Teachers  may  adapt  it  to  existing  conditions. 
With  grammar  school  pupils  the  Jirst  and  sixtk  points  may  be  omitted. 

Train  children  to  lift  the  eyes  from  the  book  when  reading. 

In  this  course  classes  in  the  primary  grades  have  two  reading  periods 
daily.  Each  of  these  is  followed  by  slate  work  at  the  seat,  embodying  the 
matter  of  the  lesson. 

Voice  culture  begins  when  children  enter  school,  but  is  not  a  part  of  the 
reading  lesson. 

When  pupils  are  ready  for  spelling,  their  knowledge  of  phonics  may  be 
used  to  aid  them  in  learning  new  words. 

Outline  for  teaching  the  North  Central  States,  prepared  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Bangs,  Principal  of  the  Wooster  School. 

We  will  suppose  the  teacher  to  be  provided  with  the  map  of  these  States, 
a  list  of  topics  to  be  taught,  a  good  text-book  on  geography,  a  gazetteer,  an 
encyclopedia  of  persons  and  places,  a  few  histories  or  books  of  reference, 
and  the  pupils  to  be  familiar  with  the  map  questions. 

Observe  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  this  group  of  States,  construct  a 
diagram,  draw  the  lines  that  are  needed,  notice  the  intersection  of  these 
lines  as  guides  in  the  location  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  rivers.  Having  com- 
pleted the  outline,  study  the  area,  surface,  mines,  climate,  soil  and  produc- 
tions with  reference  to  the  group  as  a  whole  and  then  of  each  State  in 
particular. 
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When  the  physical  features  are  pretty  well  understood,  the  history  of  the 
State  may  begin  with  the  actual  settlement.  These  places  should  be  located 
on  the  map  and  suggestions  made  why  these  situations  were  chosen.  Stories 
of  discoveries,  explorations  and  {ndian  wars  naturally  follow.  The  exploits 
of  Marquette  and  LaSalle  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  early  condition 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  study  and  location  of  the  various  cities  and  their  industries  will  give 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  country  as  it  is  to-day.  The  system  of  canals  and 
railroads  must  be  noted  in  order  to,  in  any  way,  appreciate  the  immense  traffic 
carried  on. 

We  might  compare  these  States  with  New  England,  or  the  State  of  Ohio 
with  Connecticut  in  position,  area,  soil,  climate,  productions  and  volume  of 
industries,  but  we  will  limit  this  comparison  to  one  comer  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve. 

This  tract  of  land  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lake  Erie,  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  south  by  the 
41st  parallel,  and  extends  west  120  miles,  or  a  little  beyond  the  city  of  San- 
dusky, including  a  territory  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  This 
was  a  part  of  the  grant  made  by  Charles  II  to  Connecticut  in  1662. 

This  reserve  now  has  twelve  counties,  while  Connecticut  has  eight.  The 
population  of  Connecticut  in  1880  was  622,683  and  of  these  counties  in  Ohio 
575,182.  About  176,000  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  live  in  cities  and  over 
200,000  of  those  on  the  reserve. 

Connecticut  has  a  long  coast  line  and  railroads  extending  along  its  valleys, 
the  reserve  has  a  lake  line  of  equal  length  and  a  net  work  of  railways  con- 
necting its  many  cities  and  towns,  and  one  canal  opening  to  the  Ohio  River. 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  New  London  on  the  coast  are  matched  by 
Painesville,  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  on  the  lake,  and  Hartford,  Meriden 
and  Waterbury  by  the  great  railroad  centers  of  Youngstown,  Warren  and 
Akron. 

The  industries  of  Connecticut  are  numerous  and  productive,  but  the  cities 
of  the  reserve  keep  pace  not  only  in  number  but  in  the  variety  and  value  of 
the  products. 

New  Haven  has  its  Yale  College,  but  the  reserve  boasts  of  Oberlin.  The 
public  school  systems,  public  buildings,  public  libraries  and  public  men  may 
in  like  manner  be  compared,  and  the  old  reserve,  the  child  of  the  older 
Connecticut,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison. 

We  can  suggest  only  a  few.  of  the  ways  to  interest  the  pupils,  and,  not  only 
connect  the  present  with  the  past  by  outlines  of  history,  but  lead  him  up  to 
some  appreciation  of  our  country  as  it  is  to-day,  and  of  the  steady  advance  in 
all  directions. 

Steps  in  teaching  Fractions,  by  Mr.  Mark  Pitman,  principal 
Woolsey  School. 

First  steps  (3d  or  4th  Grade).    Limited  to  halves,  thirds,  fourths  and  sixths. 

The  number  one^  which  has  heretofore  appeared  as  a  part  of  other  numbers, 
is  now  to  be  studied  as  a  whole  consisting  of  parts.  The  latter  in  relation  to 
the  whole  are  called  Fractions, 
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First  Object  :  To  cultivate  clear  perceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  parts 
to  the  whole  and  to  one  another. 

The  teaching  is  to  be  objective  or  illustrative.  The  child's  first  notions  of 
number  are  concrete,  not  abstract.  They  must  be  derived  from  counting, 
handling  and  comparing  visible  and  tang^ible  things. 

"  The  fundamental  truths  of  the  science  of  number  all  rest  on  the  evidence 
of  the  senses."— ^tf^»  Stuart  Mill. 

1.  Begin  with  discs  cut  out  of  paper.  They  have  this  advantage  that  each 
part  (half,  third,  etc.),  has  a  shape  of  its  own,  distinct  not  only  from  that  of 
the  disc  (the  unit),  but  also  from  that  of  any  other  part. 

At  first  the  teacher,  having  an  abundant  supply  of  discs,  cuts  the  parts  in 
presence  of  the  class  ;  afterwards  the  children  cut  for  themselves. 

a.  Teacher  cuts,  shows  the  parts,  gives  the  names,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  disc  is  cut  in  two  equal  parts  they  are  called  halves ; 
when  it  is  cut  in  three  equal  part^  they  are  thirds,  etc. 

Caution. — Divide  the  discs  accurately.  Do  not  allow  the  children  to  give 
names  to  parts  that  are  unequal. 

b.  Teacher  shows  parts  and  calls  upon  children  to  name  them. 

c.  Teacher  calls  upon  children  to  select  parts  from  a  mixed  mass  of  halves, 
thirds,  etc.,  e.  g.:  Teacher — "  Show  me  one-third,  one-sixth,  one-half,  two- 
thirds,  three-fourths,"  etc.,  etc. 

d.  After  children  have  learned  to  recognize  readily  all  these  parts  of  discs 
give  similar  exercises  with  splints  or  straws  ;  e.  g.:  Teacher  (dividing  a  splint 
accurately) — '*  What  part  of  a  splint  do  I  hold  up  ?"  (Dividing  another) — 
"  What  part  of  this  splint  do  I  show  you  now  ?"  etc.,  etc. 

e.  Teacher — "  Show  me  one-half  of  a  splint ;"  "  show  me  one-third,"  "  two- 
thirds,"  etc.,  etc.    The  children  divide  splints  and  show  parts  as  called  for. 

/.  Give  similar  exercises  with  other  objects  (apples,  etc.),  that  can  be  easily 
and  accurately  divided. 

g.  Give  similar  exercises  with  circles,  lines,  squares  and  rectangles,  drawn 
upon  the  blackboard. 

Note. — The  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  such  exercises  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  age  and  degree  of  development  of  the  members  of  the  class. 
They  should  be  continued  until  clear  perceptions  of  the  relations  of  these  , 
parts  to  the  whole  are  gained. 

2.  Some  simple  exercises  in  comparing.  Children  to  find  the  answers  by 
means  of  the  objects  and  diagrams  drawn  on  the  blackboard.  Illustrations 
should  not  be  limited  to  any  one  or  two  kinds. 

a.  Teacher — "  How  many  halves  do  you  find  in  one  ?  Show  me  two  parts 
that  are  together  equal  to  a  whole.  Show  me  two  other  parts  that  are  together 
equal  to  one  whole.  Show  me  two  parts  that  together  make  one-half.  How 
many  fourths  in  one-half?  How  many  sixths  in  one-half?  Sixths  in  one- 
third  ?"  etc.,  etc. 

Many  of  such  questions  should  be  asked  until  clear  perceptions  of  the 
relations  of  these  parts  to  one  another  are  obtained. 

3.  The  written  expression. 

a.  Teacher  writes  upon  the  board  i,  and  shows  the  corresponding  part  of 
a  disc  ;  so,  also,  ^,  i,  f ,  i,  J,  etc.,  etc. 
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i.  Teacher  writes  the  expressions  i,  i,  ^,  f,  etc.»  and  children  select  the 
parts  of  the  disc  represented. 

c.  Teacher  shows  the  parts  and  children  write  the  expressions. 

d.  Teacher  names  (without  showing)  the  parts  and  children  write  the  ex- 
pressions. 

£,  Let  the  children  be  led  to  discover  that  the  figure  below  the  line  indi- 
cates the  number  of  parts  which  make  a  whole,  etc. 

4.  Fractional  parts  of  familiar  (generally  small)  integers,  such  as  present 
no  remainders. 

a.  Teacher — "What  is  one-half  of  four  boys?  of  four  crayons?  one-third 
of  six  marks?  two-thirds  of  six  marbles?  i  of  8?  f  of  6?  f  of  12?  f  of  12? 
the  half  of  a  dime  ?  (ten  cents),  the  fourth  of  a  dollar  ?  (100  cents),  the  half 
of  a  gallon  ?  (4  quarts),  the  half,  the  third,  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  of  a  day  ? 
(24  hours),  etc.,  etc. 

5.  Thorough,  progressive  drill. 

To  be  illustrated  at  first  by  the  use  of  objects,  or  by  lines,  etc.,  on  the 
blackboard.  Later,  whenever  a  child  mistakes,  hesitates,  is  uncertain  or 
confused,  have  him  come  forward  and  work  out  his  answer  by  handling 
objects.    Gradually  the  use  of  illustration  will  become  unnecessary. 

a.  Examples.    Addition. 


i  +  i=? 

ii  +  i=? 

ii+  ii=? 

2i  +  3i=? 

•  I  +  i  =  ? 

2i  +  i  =  ? 

2i  +  li  =  ? 

7i  +  5  =  ? 

2  +  i=? 

3i  +  i  =  ? 

3i  +  li  =  ? 

5l  +  4i=? 

3  +  1=? 

4i  +  i  =  ? 

4l  +  il=? 

8  +  6i  =  ? 

etc.,  etc. 

etc.,  etc. 

etc.,  etc. 

etc.,  etc. 

These  exercises  to  be  extended  and  practiced  daily,  also  similar  examples 
with  thirds,  fourths  and  sixths,  until  the  children  are  very  expert  and  accu- 
rate. 

Give  terms  "  numerator"  and  "  denominator."  Lead  children  to  deduce  a 
rule  for  adding  fractions  whose  denominators  are  alike. 

b.  Extended  exercises  in  comparing. 

Teacher — How  many  sixths  in  ^?  in  f  ?  in  }?  etc. 

How  many  wholes  in  f  ?  in  f  ?  in  f  ?  in  V^  ?  etc. 

How  many  halves  in  i^?  in  2i?  in  3^?  etc. 

How  many  sixths  in  i?  in  i-^?  in  2?  in  2^?  etc. 

How  many  sixths  lu^'i  in  f  ?  in  }?  etc. 

How  many  wholes  in  f?  in  J?  in  J-?  etc. 

How  many  thirds  in  i?  in  i-J-?  in  if?  in  2?  etc. 
Give  much  practice  in  all  varieties. 

c,  '•  Lowest  Terms"  and  "  Simplest  Form." 

Teacher — What  one  part  is  equal  to  J?  What  one  part  is  equal  to  |? 
What  two  parts  equal  J  ?    What  part  is  equal  to  }  ? 

Explain  "  lowest  terms." 

How  many  wholes  and  what  part  over  in  }?  in  }?  in  J?  in  }?  in  J?  etc., 
etc. 

In  what  simpler  way  can  you  express  }?  J?  f?  f?  }?  etc. 

Explain  "  simplest  form."  Accustom  pupils  hereafter  to  reduce  all  results 
to  **  lowest  terms"  and  "  simplest  form." 
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d.  Extended  exercises  in  addition. 


5i 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


t=    \ 

3f  =  3} 


+    i=    f. 

+    t=    JonJ. 

+  li  =  6f . 

+  3f  =  6}  or  7i. 

+    t=    for    ^ 


2i  +  ij  =  2|  +  if  =  3t  or  4i. 

li  +  t  =  if  +    i  =  i|  or  li 

If  +  2>  =  it  +  2j  =  3t  or  4i. 

i  +  i  =    I  +    I  =    f . 

5i  +  3*  =  5*  +  3t  =  8i  or  gt. 


if  +    f  =  ij  +    f  =  if  or  if.       etc.,  etc.    Use  hundreds  of  examples. 

Lead  children  to  deduce  a  rule  for  adding  fractions  having  unlike  denom- 
inators. 

Remarks. — i.  Some  minutes  daily  should  be  given  to  this  practice  for  a 
long  time. 

2.  At  first  all  the  steps  of  the  process  should  be  given  by  the  children. 
Later  they  should  often  give  final  results  only. 

3.  Occasionally  the  work  may  be  put  on  the  blackboard  by  teacher  or 
children  as  a  preparation  for  written  work. 

e.  Practical  questions  ;  e.  g.:  John  has  f  of  a  dollar  and  James  has  f  of  a 
dollar.   What  part  of  a  dollar  will  they  have  if  they  put  their  money  together  ? 

6.  Subtraction.    The  method  will  be  similar  to  that  employed  in  addition. 

7.  Multiplication. 

8.  Division. 


TOPICS   IN   UNITED   STATES  HISTORY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  grammar  school  principals  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Isaac  Thomas  and  Joseph  R. 
French  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  revised  list  of  topics  for 
teaching  history.  The  following  list,  somewhat  general  in 
character,  has  been  submitted  with  the  statement  that  ''  It  is 
intended  particularly  to  aid  teachers  in  their  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  need  to  be  supplemented  by  considerable  study 
and  reading  on  their  part  if  the  teaching  is  to  be  successful. 

Books  Needed. 

I.  (Absolutely  necessary). 

Bancroft's  History,  1492-1787. 

Hildreth's,  1787-1821. 

Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History,  1 750-1850. 

American  Statesmen  Series. 

Greeley's  American  Conflict. 

Twenty  Years  in  Congress,  Blaine. 

II.  (Very  valuable). 

English  Colonies  in  America  (Doyle).    (One  vol.  published). 

Field-book  of  the  Revolution  (Lossing). 

American  Political  Ideas  (Fiske). 

Bryant  &  Gay's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States. 
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History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  (McMaster).  (Two  vols,  pub- 
lished). 

History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  (Comte  de  Paris).  (Three  vols,  pub- 
lished). 

III.  Other  books  for  reading  and  reference. 

Parton's  biographies.    (Burr,  Jackson  and  Jefferson,  etc.) 

Irving's  Washington. 

All  good  biographies  and  such  books  as  give  well  authenticated  anecdotes 
of  historical  persons  and  places.  The  Superintendent's  little  pamphlet 
published  in  1884  gives  names  of  many  such  books. 

Topics.    Period  of  Voyage  and  Discovery. 

z.  State  of  navigation  and  condition  of  geographical  knowledge  in  Europe 
during  the  fifty  years  previous  to  1492. 

2.  The  problem  maritime  enterprise  had  set  before  itself  at  this  time,  and 
why. 

(a)  Columbus :  his  ideas  and  labors. 

3.  The  part  each  of  the  nations,  Spain,  France  and  England,  took  in  voy- 
age and  discovery  from  1492  to  1607. 

(a)  The  principal  individual  discoverers  and  navigators  of  each  nation, 
with  personal  history  of  each. 

4.  The  purpose  each  nation  had  in  pursuing  its  discoveries. 

5.  Geographical  limits  of  each  nation's  discoveries  and  how  each  derived 
the  title  to  its  claim. 

(a)  Aborigines  and  Northmen. 

Period  of  Colonization.    1607-1754. 

6.  The  prompting  purpose  in  the  establishment  of  each  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies. 

7.  When,  where  and  by  whom  established. 

8.  The  form  of  government  in  each,  royal,  charter  or  proprietary,  with  the 
distinctive  features  of  each  form. 

9.  The  physical  characteristics  of  each  colony  and  their  influence  on  the 
political  development  of  each. 

10.  Progress  of  the  French  in  America. 

(a)  Intercolonial  wars :  (i)  causes.    (2)  Effects  as  regarded  the  colonies. 
(i)  Indian  wars, 
xz.  The  state  of  society  in  the  colonies. 

Revolutionary  Period,    i  754-1 787. 

12.  The  colonial  system  of  Europe. 

13.  The  relations  of  France  and  England  in  the  New  World. 

14.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  its  progress  to  its  close. 

15.  The  result  of  the  war  territorially. 

16.  The  significance  of  the  war. 

17.  The  relations  of  the  American  colonists  with  England  at  the  close  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War. 
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i8.  The  growth  of  the  rebellion  sentiment  from  1763  to  1775,  with  the  rea- 
sons for  it. 

19.  The  progress  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  its  close. 
(a)  1775-1777.    (3)  1778-1780.    (c)  1781  to  the  end. 

20.  The  value  of  the  aid  given  by  the  French. 

21.  TA^  terms  of  the  treaty  in  lySj, 

22.  Paper  money  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  its  effects. 

{a)  Sketch  of  paper  money  in  the  colonies  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

23.  The  Articles  of  Confederation. 

24.  The  necessity  of  a  stronger  government  than  that  guaranteed  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  Constitutional  Period.    1787- 

25.  The  Constitutional  Convention. 

26.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

27.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  France  and  England,  and  the 
influence  of  these  relations  on  the  politics  of  the  United  States  from  1787  to 
1815. 

28.  The  slavery  question  from  the  early  settlements  to  1819. 

29.  The  Missouri  Compromise  and  what  it  meant. 

30.  The  Monroe  doctrine,    (i)  What.    (2)  When.    (3)  Why. 

31.  The  Nullification  Act  and  its  significance. 

32.  The  United  States  Bank. 

33.  The  Annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War. 

34.  Compromise  of  1850  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

35.  The  causes  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

36.  Progress  of  the  War.    1861-65. 

{a)  1861.    {b)  1862.    (c)  1863.    {d)  1864-5. 

37.  The  questions  settled  by  the  Rebellion. 

38.  Paper  money  from  1862  to  1879. 

39.  Reconstruction. 

40.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  since  1861. 

41.  The  treaty  of  Washington. 

42.  Industrial  progress  and  political  corruption  since  1865. 


TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

Franklin  Readers. 

Patterson's  Speller. 

Franklin  Arithmetics. 

Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English. 

Swinton's  new  Language  Lessons. 

Harper's  Geography. 

Anderson's  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

Webster's  Dictionary. 

Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship. 

Tepson's  Music  Readers. 

Bail's  System  and  Charts  in  Drawing. 


The  High  School. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  High  School  comprises  a  Classical  and  an  English  department,  the 
course  of  study  in  each  occupying  four  years. 

In  the  first,  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Academical  department  of  college. 
In  the  second,  the  range  of  study  is  broader  and  less  technical,  but  includes 
three  special  o'bjects,  viz : 

(a)  The  preparation  of  boys  for  the  Scientific  department  of  college. 

(d)  The  training  of  pupils  for  commercial  and  general  business  by  a 
thorough  course  in  book-keeping  and  by  other  suitable  studies. 

(c)  The  preparation  of  young  ladies  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

In  addition  to  these  three  special  features,  the  English  course  includes 
such  studies  as  tend  to  make  intelligent  men  and  women  and  good  citizens. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  the  English  department  comprises 
three  studies  and  a  "  general  exercise"  in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

Members  of  the  "  College  Class"  necessarily  take  four  studies,  and  are 
excused  from  all  general  exercises  except  composition  and  declamation. 

AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  intellectual  works  and  methods  of  the  school  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression,  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  of  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action. 

These  results  are  sought,  first,  by  a  well  considered  plan  of  S3rmmetrical 
study ;  second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac- 
tical examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 

APPARATUS  AND   LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 
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The  library  contains  more  than  1,200  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  librarj',  which  includes  Dictionaries,  Ency- 
clopaedias, critical  studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  standard 
works  in  History,  Science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  general  reading  in 
Fiction,  Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travel,  Poetry,  etc.  From  this  por- 
tion of  the  library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw 
books,  which  may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a  welcome 
and  useful  circulation  in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 

TEXT-BOOKS  USED   IN  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Mathematics. — Packard's  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  Loomis' 
University  Algebra,  Olney's  University  Algebra,  Loomis'  and  Chauvenet's 
Geometry,  Wheeler's  Trigonometiy*. 

History. — Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  Leighton's  History  of  Rome, 
Creighton's  History  of  Rome,  Bloss'  Ancient  Histor5%  Greene's  MediaB\'aI 
History,  Modern  History,  Nordhoff 's  Politics  for  Young  Americans. 

Physical  Sciences. — Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  School  and  Field 
Book  of  Botany,  Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Cooley's  Natural 
Philosophy,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry,  Dana's  Geological  Story 
Briefly  Told,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy,  Gage's  Physics. 

English  Language. — Webster's  or  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Swinton's 
School  Composition,  Patterson's  Speller  and  Analyzer,  Cathcart's  Literal}' 
Reader,  Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Collier's  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Shakespeare,  and  other  classical  English  authors. 

Greek. — Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek, 
Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  Homer's  Iliad,  Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon, 
Keep's  Essential  Uses  of  the  Modes  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Tetlow's  Latin  Lessons, 
Jones'  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Harkness'  Caesar,  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Caesar,  Searing's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's Cicero,  Tozer's  Classical  Geography,  Weller's  Pocket  Atlas  of  Clas- 
sical Geography,  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

German. — Otto's  German  Conversational  Grammar,  Zthtn  unb  Sob  bed  fleincn 
0lot^r5pf(^en«,  9{efe  aid  Onfel,  WItaxia  @tuart. 

French. — Keetel's  French  Grammar. 

General  Exercises. — ^Jepson's  Music  Reader,  Bail's  System  and  Charts 
in  Drawing,  Spencerian  Writing  Slips. 

EXAMINATION   FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
takes  place  in  April,  during  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term. 

Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations 
unless  prevented  by  sickness.    Those  thus  detained,  and  non-residents,  may 
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be  admitted  during  the  year  for  special  reasons ;  but  their  qualifications 
must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing.    New  classes  cannot  be  formed  of  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  deportment  from  the  Principal  of  the  school 
they  have  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  United  States  History,  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship  and 
Spelling. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as 
candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his 
opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  "Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their  approval,  previous  to  exam- 
ination. The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the 
Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with 
which  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 

RULES   OF  THE   BOARD. 

» 

I. — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are  promoted  to  the 
Hillhouse  High  School. 

2. — Examinations  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval. 

3. — Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz : 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  in  Read- 
ing, Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition ;  in  the  French, 
German,  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  ;  in  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ;  in  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zofilogy,  Mineral- 
^Sy*  Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

4. — The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools. 

5. — Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  to  those  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  all  the 
studies  of  the  year,  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  class  as  shall  have 
pursued  a  course  of  study  during  the  year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
and  have  maintained  an  approved  standard  of  scholarship. 
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Course  of  Study. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


Class. 


Fourth. 


Third. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Term. 
(20  weeks.) 


First. 


Second. 


First. 


Second. 


First. 
Second. 


First. 


Second. 


Mathe- 
matics. 


Algebra. 

Book- 

keeping. 


Algebra. 


Algebra. 


Geometry 

and 
Trigonome- 
try. 


Higher 
Algebra, 


Science. 


Physical 

Geof^aphy, 

Botany. 

Physiology, 


Science  of 
Government, 


Physics. 
Chemistry. 


Modern 

Languages. 

Latin. 


French, 

German, 

Latin. 

French, 

German, 

Latin, 


Fretuh, 

German, 

Latin, 

French. 

German. 

Latin, 


Latin, 
Latin, 


Geology. 
Astronomy, 

Physiology  and  Reviews. 


Engush 

Language. 

History. 


Study  of 
English. 


English. 


Rhetoric 

and  Study  of 

English. 

An,  Hist, 


Mod.  Hist. 
Eng,  Lit. 


Eng,  Lit. 


Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  two  special  exercises  weekly  in 
either  reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing.  Regular  weekly  exer- 
cises in  composition  or  declamation  are  also  required  of  all  pupils  through- 
out the  course. 

The  studies  in  Roman  type  are  prescribed  ;  those  in  Italics  are  optional. 
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Course  of  Study. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Class. 

Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

History, 
Science, 

ETC. 

Fourth. 
Third. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

* 

Summer. 

First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 

Grammar 

and 
Lessons. 

Caesar. 
Caesar. 

Vergil. 
Vergil. 

Cicero. 
Cicero. 

Reviews. 

Grammar 

and  White's 

Lessons. 

Goodwin's 

Greek 

Reader. 

Homer. 

Homer 

and 
Reviews. 

• 
• 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Rom.  Hist. 
Greek  Hist. 

• 

Physics. 

Rhetoric, 

French  or 

German. 

French 
or  German. 

French 
or  German. 

There  are  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition 
throughout  the  course. 

Pupils  in  either  department  may  have  studies  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  above  Schedule. 
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Course  of  Study. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Science. 

Modern 
Language. 

English 

and 
History. 

First 
Year. 

First. 
Second. 

Book- 
keeping. 

Book- 
keeping. 

Phys.  Geog, 
Botany, 

Physiology, 

German, 
French, 

German, 
French, 

English 
Language. 

English 
Language, 

Second 
Year. 

First. 
Second. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Physics, 

Science  of 
Government, 

German, 
French, 

German, 
French, 

Rhetoric  and 

Eng.  Lang,, 

or  History, 

History, 

Penmanship,  Reading,  Drawing,  Music,  Composition,  Declamation. 


PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 
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PERFECT    ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  been 
present  zoo  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  B. — Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupil 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  A.  M.  and  2  p.  m.) 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4  o'clock). 


< 


SCHOOLS. 


1  Hamilton, . .. 

I 

2  Hamilton, . 

3  High 

4  High, 

5  Hamilton, 

6!Ger.  English, 

7  (Greenwich  A  v. 

8  Hamilton, 

9" Ferry  Street,. 


10 
II 
12 

13 

13 

13 
16 

16 

18 

19 
30 

20 

22 


High,. 

Hamilton 

High 

Lloyd  Street, 

Ferry  Street, 

Daveaport  Av.,. 

High 

Eaton, 

High, 

Hamilton, 


CO 

O 
O 
t4 


12 


TEACHERS. 


Rita  Shea 

9  Gertrude  Roach, 

SjLttcy  R.  Bliss, 

I 
2  George  L.  Fox, 

3;Mary  E.  Dallaher 

3 : Herman  Trisch, 

4  Edith  E.  Johnson, 

t 
I 

8 'Clementine  Kenney,- 

I, Ida  A.  Hague, 

9  Sara  E.  Husted, 

IX  Cornelia  Clinton, 

SiAnnie  L.  Johnson, 

4  Mary  J.Fahy, 


No.  half 
days  in 
1884-85. 


7 
7a 


Nellie  H.  Story,  , 
Lizzie  M.  Healy.. 
Sarah  E.  Porter,  . 
Jessie  F.  Crane,  , 


4'Effie  E.  Stevens, 


I 


Cyril  Welch, 


Winchester, ,11  Martha  E.  Chapman, 


West  Street, 
Hamilton,... 


Lillian  M.  Bedell,. 


6  Patricia  Carney. 


244 
229 
202 
166 

153 
150 
141 
136 
132 
130 

127- 
122 

"5 
"5 

"5 

114 

114 

113 
109 

104 

104 
103 


No.  half 
days  in 
X 883-84. 


231 
163 
163 

"7 
197 

156 
159 


no 

218 


106 


154 


177 
100 


< 


6 
4 
9 
4 
4 


I 

13 
>  6 

I 

3 
I 

I 

2 
I 
8 

2 
I 
I 
I 


DRAWING    LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  DRAWING  INSTRUCTOR,  1885-86. 

LeMons  will  be  marked  on  the  following:   i,  General  aceuracy  of  work-   s  cleameH 
line ;  3,  leaat  use  of  rubber ;  4,  best  drawing  from  memory  and  origtaial  design. 


of 


FORENOONS. 


MONDAYS. 

WocUty  and  Grand  St.  School*, 


September 7,31 

October 5,29 

November  ...a,  z6,  30 

December 14 

January 4,  i8 


February x,  15 

March x,  15,  99 

April xa 

May 3,  X7 

June 7,  ai 


Wiukingt&n  and 

September 14,28 

October xa,  a6 

November 9, 33 

December 7,  ai 

January xi,  as 


Halhek  SckooU. 

February 8,  aa 

March 8,  aa 

April 5,  19 

May 'o,  a4 

June 14,  a8 


TUBSDAVS. 

Cfdar  and  IVtlck  Training  School*, 


September 8,  aa 

October 6,  ao 

November 3, 17 

December i,  X5 

January 5.  X9 


February a,  x6 

March 9,  x6,  30 

April 1% 

May 4, 18 

June i^»5*a9 


IVincketter  and  Dixwell  A  v.  Sekoolt, 


September >  5«  39 

October 13,  27 

November 10,  34 

December 8,  aa 

January xa,  a6 


February 9,33 

March 9,33 

April 6,  ao 

May It,  as 

June 8,  aa 


WBDNBSDAYS. 

Skinner^  High  ScAooIm^  Jan.  Object  Drawing. 


September 9,33 

October 7,  at 

November 4,  x8 

December a,  16 

January 6,  ao 


February 3,  17 

March 3^x7,  31 

April 14 

May s,  xo 

June a,  16 


Woosttr  and  High  School  JuniorM. 


September x6,  30 

October i4«  aS 

November n*  35 

Decembcor 9,33 

January X3,  37 


February xo,  34 

March 10,  34 

April 7,  ai 

May la,  a« 

June 9,  a3 


THUKSDAVS. 

Hamilton  and  Edwards  Schools. 


September xo.  34 

October 8,  aa 

November 5, 19 

December 3,  X7 

January 7,  ax 


February 4,  x8 

March 4,  x8 

April X,  X5 

May 6,90 

June 3i  «7 


September 17 

October x,  15, 39 

November xa 

December 3,17 

January X4,  a8 


Webster  School. 


February xx,  as 

March xx,  as 

April 8,  aa 

May X3,a7 

June xo 

July 1 


September i  x,  35 

October 9,30 

November X3 

December 4,  tS 

January 8,  aa 


FRIDAYS. 

Dwight  School. 


February 5,  X9 

March 5,  x9 

April a,  x6 

May 7,  ai 

June 4,  x8 


September x8 

October a,  x6 

November 6,  ao 

December xx 

January 15,  29 


Eaton  School. 


February xa,  a6 

March xa,  a6 

April aj 

May 14,  a8 

June XX,  as 


AFTERNOONS. 


MONDAYS. 

High  School. 
Third  Class  Ge^nutrUal  Drawing. 

?SiS™*>«' 7»M,«i.a« 

8^o*>«J: 5,  ",  19,  «6 

November a,  9,  ««,  «3. 3«> 

Liecemoer  ..................  ..  7  »4  ai 

I*°»*nr 4,  xx!  i?  *5 

February «,   8,xs,a» 

M»iS° «»  8,  xs,  «,  89 

April 5,  la,  ,9 

"•y 3,  to,  X7,  84,  31 

June 7,  X4,  ax,  aB 

TUBSDAVS. 

High  Sch0ol. 
Third  Class  Persfoctive, 

September 8,  xs,  aa,  29 

October 6,  13,30,37 

November 3,  xo,  17,34 

December x,    8,  xs,aa 

fe5Ii?.7rV 5'  "•  *?*  "^ 

February a,   9,  xo,a3 

March 3,9, 16,83,30 

Apni 6,  X3,  90 

May 4,  IX,  18,  as 

June X,  8,  xs<  «a.  ag 

WBDNBSDAYS. 

High  School. 
Senior  Class  Object  Drawing, 

September 9,  x6, 93,30 

October 7,  X4,  ax,  a8 

November 4,  ix,  x8,35 

December 9,   9,  x6,a3 

January 6,  X3,  30,  a; 

February 3,  xo,  17, 14 

March 3,  »>,  17,  34, 3X 

April 7,  x4,ai 

May 5,  xa,  X9,  a6 

J""* ««9^  16,33,30 

THURSDAYS. 

Hijh  School. 
Fourth  Class  Geometrical  Drawing. 

September zo,  X7, 14 

October x.  8,  15,  aa,  39 

November  « 5,  xa,  19 

December 3,  lo,  X7, 34 

January 7,  14,  ax,  38 

February 4,  ,x,  18,95 

March 4,  ix,  x8,  35 

April X,    8,  xs,  aa 

May 6, 13,  ao,  37 

June 3,  xo,  X7,  34 

July I 


raiDAYS. 
High  School. 
Fn 


"ree  Hand  Drawi 


Fourth  Class 

September xx,  x8,  as 

October 9,   9,16,30 

November 6,  xj,  ao 

December 4,  xx,  x8 

January 8,  X5,  aa,  ao 

February s»  »«•  x9i« 

March 5,  11,  X9,  a6 

April 3,  x6,  3» 

May 7,  X4,  si,  98 

June 4,  XX,  x8,  ss 

July a 


Also  an  occasional  lesson  in  Modeling  will  be  given  from  4  to  5  p.  m.  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 
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MUSIC    LESSONS. 


Time  Table  of  Vocal  Instructor,  1885-86. 


MONDAYS. 


A,M,  WoosUr  &*  Gtrmani' English  Schs, 
P.M.  High  School^  St,  Francis*  O,  A, 


September,  ..7,  21 

October, 5,  19 

November,2, 16, 30 

December 14 

January, 4,  18 


February,-.- 1,  15 
March,...  I,  15,29 

April 12 

May 3,17.31 

June, 14,  28 


TUESDAYS. 

AJf.  IVebster  6*  Fair  St,  Schools, 
P.M,  Edwards  Street  School, 


September,   .8.  22 

October, 6,  20 

November,  -.3,  17 
December,  ..i,  15 
January.  .-..5,  19 


Febniaiy,  ...2,  16 

March, 2, 16,  30 

April 13 

May, 4,  18 

June 1. 15,  29 


ALTERNATE  MONDAYS. 

A,M,  Hamilton  School, 
P,M,  High  School  6f  Elm  St,  O.  A. 


September,  .•  14,  28 
October,  .-.12, ,26 
November,-  9,  23 
December, .  7,  21 
January,  ...ii,  25 


February,..  8,  22 

March, 8,22 

April, 5,  19 

May, 10,  24 

June 7,  21 


ALTERNATE  TUESDAYS. 

A.Af,  Fair  Haven  E,  &*  Grand  St,  Schs, 
P,M,  Cedar  Street  School, 


WEDNESDAYS. 

A,M,  Washington  6r*  Greenwich  Ave, 
P,M,    IVinchester  School, 


September, ..9.  23 
October,  .  -.  7,  21 
November,  ..4,  18 
December,  .-2,  16 
January, 6,  20 


February,  --  3.  17 


September,. 1 5,  29 
October,  ..-13,  27 
November,  .in,  24 
December,  .  S,  22 
January, 12,  26 


February,..   9,  23 

March 9,  23 

April 6,  20 

May. II,  25 

June, 8,  22 


ALTERNATE  WEDNESDAYS. 

A.M,  Eaton  School, 
P.M,  IVelch  Training  School, 


September,.  16,  30 


March,... 3, 17,  31  •  October,  ...14.  28 


April,.. 14 

May 5,  19 

June 2.  16,  30 


THURSDAYS. 

A,Af,  Dwight  6*  Orchard  St.  Schools. 
P,M.  High  School  &•  Dix.  Ave  School, 


November,.  1 1,  25 
December.  ..9,  23 
January,  ..-13,  27 


February,  ..  10,  24 

March, ..10,  24 

April 7,  21 

May, 12,  26 

June 9,  23 


ALTERNATE  THURSDAYS. 

A,Af,  Skinner  &* Humphrey  St,  Schools, 
P,M,  High  School  6*  Woodward  Sch, 


September,  - 10,  24 

October, 8,  22 

November, .  5,  19 
December,  -lo,  24 
January,  -.,14.  28 


February,  ..11,  25    September, 17 

March, 11,  25    October,  .1, 15,  29 

April,  -- 8,  22    November 12 

May 13.  27  I  December,  -.3,  17 

June 10,  24    January,  -..  7,  21 


February, ..  4,  18 

March, 4,  18 

April I,  15 

May 6,  20 

June 3,  17 


FRIDAYS. 

AM,  Woolsey  &*  Lloyd  St,  Schools, 

P.M,  Davenport  Av,  &>  Oak  St,  Schools. 

September,.  1 1,  25    February,  ..12,  26    September 18 

October...-  9,30    March, 12,26    October.  ..-  2.16 

November, 13    April, 16  |  November..  6.  20 

December,  .  4,  18    May, 7,  21  1  December 11 

January,  ..-15,  29  |  June 4,  18  j  January,  .-.  8,  22 


ALTERNATE  FRIDAYS. 

A,M,  Halhck,  West  &•  Carlyle  St,  Schs, 

P.M,   Ferry  St,  School, 

February,  --  5,  19 

March 5,  19 

April 2,  23 

May 14,  28 

June, II,  25 


Annual  Test  Exercise,  March  26  to  April  8  inclusive. 

Note— Rooms  below  third  grade  in  Music  /deader,  will  be  visited  by  Vocal 
Instructor  every  four  weeks,  commencing  with  the  first  dates  of  each  term. 
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TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1885-86, 


WITH   THEIR   SALARIES  AND   RESIDENCES. 


HiLLHOUSE 

High  School. 

Orange  Street^ 
cor,  WalL 


Webster  Sch. 

George  Street, 
cor.  York, 


T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Principal, 
J.  D.  Whitmore,  Sub-Master, 
Isaac  Thomas,  Classical  Teach, 
E.  Theo.  Liefeld,  German  T, 

Virginia  H.  Curtis, 

Mary  A.  Marshall,. -. 

Mary  W.  Storrs 

Lucy  R.  Bliss, 

j Annie  S.  Johnson 

, Sarah  E.  Husted, ._ 

Susan  S.  Sheridan, 

'Isabelle  Cromwell, 

|Effie  E.  Stevens,- 

|Hyla  C.  Armstrong, 

L.  Jenny  Colby, 


Salaries. 


12,700 

2,500 

1,800 

700 

1,200 

800 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 


Residenoes. 


!2i8  Orange. 
147  Bradley. 
118  Trumbull. 
36  Orchard. 
218  Orange. 
65  Grove. 
'30  Academy. 
257  Church, 
374  Grand. 
146  Dixwell  av 
291  Orange. 
9  Elm  St. 
163  Wooster. 
125  Humphrey 
433  Temple. 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 


John  G.  Lewis,  Principal,. 

Ada  T.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt, 

Julia  A.  Malcolm, 

Eva  L.  Griffing, 

Anna  P.  Hubbell 

7  'Frances  E.  Jackson, 

6  |Eliza»A.  Benham, 

5  'Hattie  Schulhafer, 

4    Ruth  Gorham, 

3    Sarah  S.  Wilson 

2    Alice  B.  Riley, 

I  ; Fannie  E.  Graves, 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 


Oak  St.  School. 
Cor.  Greenwood. 


4 

3 
2 

I 


Louise  G.  Wolcott, 

Lottie  Gorham, 

Laura  £.  Lamp  son, 
Mary  J.  Alden, 


$16,720 


2,500  438  George. 
725  186  Goffe. 
450  80  Ward. 
675  302  Temple. 
650  12  Gill. 
630  280  Wooster. 
620  32  Dow. 
600  12  Warren. 
560  173  Oak. 
520  119  State. 
480  54  Sylvan  av. 
460  363  Crown. 
400  34  Sylvan  av. 
600  1 172  Chapel. 


$9,870 


630  loi  Sylvan  av. 

460  54 

450  15  Park. 

600  63  Kensington. 


$2,I40> 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Davenport  Av. 

School. 

cor.  Asylum, 


Whiting  St. 
School. 


Eaton  School. 
Jefferson  Street, 


WOOSTBR  SCH. 

Wooster  Street^ 
eor,  Wallace, 


Fair  St.  Sch. 
^ear  Olive, 


d 

a 
S 


TBACHBRS. 


4  Lizzie  M.  Healy, 
3  M.  A.  Mallahan, 
2  ,£mina  J.  Ford,.- 


Emma  F.  Weld,, 


I    H.  W.  Loomis,. 


EATON  DISTRICT. 

Albert  B.  Fifield,  Principal, 

12  {Eunice  K.  Armstead, 

12  INellie  M.  Bunnell 

II    Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

lo   Ida  L.  Henry, 

9   Mary  J.  Bronson, 

8«  Nellie  L.  Bonney, 

8    Heppie  E.  Goodrich, 

7a  Jessie  F.  Crane, 

7    Gertrude  M.  Mann, 

6   Joanna  M.  Flanagan, 

5    S.  Lizzie  Briggs, 

4a  Ida  M.  Welch, ..  

4    Mary  F.  Leary, 

3    Emma  L.  Allen, 

2    Clara  L.  Sherman, 

la  Hattie  Barker, 

I    Mary  J.  Hayes, 


WOOSTER  DISTRICT. 

Fred'k  E.  Bangs,  Principal, 

Augusta  Crane, .. 

Mary  A.  Maher...... 

Jennie  S.  Burlock, 

EllaF.Healy 

Minnie  T.  Bird 

Emma  E.  Burwell, , 

Blanche  Parker 

Mary  C.  Gorham, .. 

Mary  A.  McCheane 

Katie  R.  Smith 

Hattie  P.  Cowell 

Cornelia  Hurlburt 

Harriet  C.  Miles 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


$630  1 6  Factory. 
460  90  Asylum. 
450  227  Mansfield. 
600  99  Wall. 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

X 


5 

4 

3 

2 

I 


Larkin  A.  Coo'pet  (Ungraded), 

Josephine  H.  Thatcher, 

Emma  A.  Bryant, 

Lixzie  J.  Smith  (Ungraded),.. 
Annie  S.  Chadboumq, ...... 


|2,I40 

$1400, Fair  Haven  E. 


$2,100  339  Prospect. 
725  67  William. 
450  92  Lyon. 
675  5  Osborn. 
650  9  Audubon. 
630  23  Trumbull. 
620,135  St.  John. 
620  141  Church. 
600 


141  Church. 

31  Warren. 
600  577  State. 
560  428  Chapel. 
520  636  State. 
480  13  Greene. 
480  192  Wallace. 
450  340  George. 
450 160  Lyon. 
55092  Olive. 
600  660  State. 


10  College. 
8  Home  pi. 
iSiColumb.  av. 
78  Whalleylav. 
66  St.  John. 
178  Wooster. 
49  Wooster. 
63  Greene. 
15  Warren. 
141  Brewery. 
82  Wallace. 
6  Home  Place. 
I34i  Olive. 
245  Whalley  av. 


126  Cedar. 
38  Chestnut. 
19  Brown. 
82  Wallace. 
91  Union. 


12,850 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woodward  Sch. 
Annex. 


German- Eng. 

School. 
Wooster  Street. 


Hamilton  St. 
School. 

Between  Wallace 

and  Hamilton^ 

near  Grand. 


DwiGHT  School. 

Martin  Street^ 
cor.  Gill. 


Orchard  St. 
School. 

i 


s 


2 
I 


3 

2 
I 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4a 

4 

3« 

3 

2a 
2 

la 
I 


TEACHERS. 


H.  Rosa  Burwell,. 
Renate  A.  Preuss, 


Herman  Trisch, .. 
Augusta  Siebke,.. 
Nora  H.  Russell,. 


12 
12 

II 

lO 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


Celestine  Wall,  Principal,, 

Rita  Shea, 

Anna  P.  Day, 

Cornelia  Clinton, ...  ..... 

Helena  Charlton............ 

Gertrude  Roach, . 

Veronica  Murray, 

Patricia  Carney, 

Mary  A.  Finnelly, 

Clementine  Kenny.......... 

Sylveria  Flynn,- 

Ambrosia  Coonan,  ......... 

Mary  E.  Hall, 

Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

Nellie  R.  Brown,... ., 

Annie  E.  Conlan, -, 

Julia  T.  Flanagan........... 

Cyril  Welch, 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 


L.  L.  Camp,  Principal, 
Georgina  Norman,...., 
Hettie  E.  Cooper,  ..   . . 

Harriet  E.  Judson 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper,.., 

Anna  Gildersleeve, 

Hattie  E.  Todd, ... 

Kate  E.  Donovan, 

Mary  A.  Maltby, 

Bessie  L.  Kent, 

Nellie  J.  Riggs 

Lottie  ].  Thompson,.. 

Gertrude  E.  Isbell, 

Charlotte  H.  Oviatt, .., 


Lizzie  V.  Southworth,. 
Alice  M.  Merriman,  .. 

Pauline  Norman, 

Carrie  M.  Galpin,  .... 


SftUriet. 


$450 
500 


$950 

$1,100 
550 
450 


$2,100 

$1,250 
725 
500 
675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
480 
460 
500 
450 
450 
500 
600 


$10,650 

$2,500 

725 
300 

675 

650 

550 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
460 
400 
600 


$9,640 

$600 
450 
450 
600 

$2,100 


Residences. 


N.  Quinnipiac. 
Farren  av. 


12  Whiting. 
116  Wooster. 
12  Franklin. 


267  Franklin. 


(I 


« 


10  College. 
267  Franklin. 


« 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


11 
II 
II 

<4 
41 
II 
41 
<l 


Grand. 
92  Bradley. 
192  Wallace. 
300        " 
47  Laurel. 
267  Franklin. 


1303  Chapel. 
66  Whalley  av. 
729  Dixwell  av. 
1303  Chapel. 
Montowese. 
182  Whalley  av. 
9  Library. 
123  Day. 
157  Dixwell  av. 
138  D wight. 
252  Orchard. 
28  Kensington. 
116  Howe. 
I  Whalley  av. 


338  Orchard. 

Westville. 

66  Whalley  av. 

i3iShermanav. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


N.  H.  O.  Asylum 
School. 


Winchester 
School. 

Cor.  Sheltan  Ave. 
and  Division  St. 


DixwELL  Ave. 
School. 


GoFFE  Street 
School. 


Skinner  School, 

State  Street y  cor. 
Summer. 


o 
o 


3 

2 
I 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 
I 


7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


3 

2 
I 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 

I 


TBACHBRS. 


Maggie  W.  Mason, 
Ellen  M.  Hickox,  . 
Jennie  Woodend,- . 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT 

George  B.  liuKD,Frinn/>a/,, 

Mary  L.  Daniels 

Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

Martha  E.  Chapman, 

Hattie  N.  Gunn, 

Marion  H.  Jamieson, *.  — 

Nellie  F.  Sproat, _ 

Hattie  P.  Marsh, 

Nettie  E.  Studley, .  _ 

Kathleen  A.  Yanz, _ 

S.  Ellen  Brown, _. 

Margaret  K.  Strong, 

Kate  I.  Donovan, 

Marie  J  K  Bradley, 

Frances  I.  Wheeler, 

Fannie  T.  Munson, 

Annie  G.  Kennedy, 

Nellie  A.  Peck, 

Mary  R.  Burwell, _ 

Minnie  E.  Cassidy, 

Sarah  S.  Benham 

Cornel ia  A.  Benton, 

Lizzie  M.  Andrew, 

Elizabeth  Palmer, 


SKINNER  DISTRICT. 

Joseph  R.  French,  Principal, 

Sarah  A.  Tucker, 

Hattie  Bishop, 

Sara  A.  Mallory, 

Ann  E.  Loper, ._ 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 

Lily  W.  Sheridan, 

Maggie  T.  Curtis, 

Ellen  Kilbride, 

Lucia  J.  Bryant, 

Minnie  L.  Kirsten, 

Jennie  A.  Torpy, 

Fannie  A.  Millard, 

Gertrude  S.  Mann, 


Salaries. 


$6oo 

475 
450 


$1,525 

$1,700 

725 
400 

675 
500 
630 
600 
600 
560 
520 
500 

450 

450 
600 


$8,910 

$600 
600 
520 
480 
460 

450 
600 


$3Jio 

$500 

450 
600 


$1,550 


2,500 

725 
400 

675 
650 

630 

620 

600 

560 

520 

450 

450 
400 

550 


$9,730 


Residences. 


17  Pearl. 
610  Elm. 
105  Wallace. 


237  Dixwell  av. 
57  Grove. 

77  Bristol, 
109  York. 
Milford. 
57  Prospect. 
84  Dixwell  av. 

238  Orchard. 
25  Eld. 

6  Garden. 
96  Broadway. 
70  Prince. 
59  Lilac. 
44  Gill. 


105  Dwight. 
1360  Chapel. 
242  York. 
317  George. 
91  Dwight. 
74  Winchester. 
173  Oak. 


153  Blake. 
80  Ward. 
94  Webster. 


64  Whitney  av. 
319  Orange. 
131  Bradley. 
63  Grove. 
134  Bradley. 
104  York  sq. 
291  Orange. 
242  Franklin. 
54  Bishop. 
19  Brown. 
128  High. 
981  State. 
139  Bradley. 
575  State. 
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TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Edwards  Street 
School. 

Cor.  Foster. 


Humphrey  St. 
School. 


St.  Francis 

Orphan  Asylum 

School. 


Washington 
School. 

Cor,  Howard  Ave. 
and  Putnam. 


West  Street 
School. 


a 

8 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 

I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


3 

2 
I 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


TBACHBRS. 


Jennie  E.  Barber,  . 
Sarah  J.  Gibson,... 
Lilla  M.  Northrop, 
M.  Myrta  Davis,... 
Fannie  Y.  Cooke, . 
Flora  A.  Loper,  ... 
Carrie  A.  Stevens,. 
Evelyn  Manning,.. 


SaUries. 


Emily  T.  Farnsworth, 

Anna  M.  Smith, 

Mary  A.  Judd, 

Mary  E.Weld. 


Colette  Callanan, 

Jerome  Ljrman, 

Winnifriede  Palmer, 


WASHINGTON  DISTRICT 

George  R.  Bvktoh, Principa/, 

Emily  E.  Warner, 

M.Teresa  Healy, 

Jennie  R.  Catlin, 

Annie  C.  Norman, 

Fannie  A.  Butler, 

Georgia  S.  Barber, 

Lizzie  M.  Catlin, 

Catherine  C.Jones, 

Julia  Nadler, 

Mollie  Nadler, 

Delia  T.  Donohue, 

Annie  E.  Clune, 

Charlotte  McCaffrey, 


Lillian  M.  Bedell,... 
Amand  H.  Donovan, 

Ellen  E.  Carr, 

M.  Chrystina  Rynn,  . 


$675 
6oo 

520 

520 

480 

460 

400 

600 


♦4.255 


$600 
460 

450 
600 


R6ild0aon. 


21  Eld. 
44  Edwards. 
34  Sylvan  av. 
320  Orange. 
27  Clark. 
134  Bradley. 
254  Bradley. 
16  Leonard. 


$2,110 


$550 
450 
450 


$1450 


$2,500 

725 
450 
675 
650 
650 
630 
620 
610 
600 
550 
550 
500 
520 


55  Trumbull. 
82  Wallace. 
64  Nash. 
99  Wall. 


Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 


$10,230 


$600 
460 
400 
600 


I   $2,060 


555  Howard  a  v. 
100  Portsea. 
13  Summer. 
I  Home  PI. 

66  Whalley  av. 

67  Prince. 
348  Crown. 
I  Home  PI. 
109  Dav'np't  av 
115  HilL 

115  HiH. 
428  Howard  av. 
144  Washingt'n 
83  Putnam. 


321  Cedar. 
59  Lilac. 
469  Cong.  av. 
19  Dav'np't  av. 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Carlisle  Street 
School. 


Greenwich  Ave. 
School. 


Hallock  Street 
School. 


Welch  Training 
School.* 


Kindergarten, 


ai 

I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


4 

3 

2 
I 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


TBACHBRS. 


SftlAfles. 


9 

9 
8 

8 

7 

7 
6 

6 

5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 

2 
2 

la 
la 

I 
I 


Martha  B.  May, 

Alice  G.  Ford, 

Janette  Trowbridge, . . 
Marion  L.  Livingston, 


Edith  E.  Johnson, 

Katie  Smith, 

Ida  E.  Eaton, 

Kate  M.  Conlan, . 


Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney, 
Fannie  M.  Lynch, . 
Anna  F.  Gillette,.. 
Julia  M.  Morrissey, 
Cordelia  1.  Corbett, 
Carrie  E.  Strong,.  . 
Hattie  M.  Price,... 
Anna  M.  Brennan, 


Sarah  A.  Wilcox,  Principal, 
Virginia  Fogle,  Ass't     " 

Minnie  R.Webster, 

Bessie  E.  Howes, 

Eliza  M.  Deutch, 

Sarah  C.  Woodward, 

Annie  E.  McFarland, 

Annie  T.  Collins, 

Susan  L.  Davis, 

Alice  G.  Sumner, 

Maria  E.  Shanley, 

M.Gertrude  Hall, 

Tillie  M.  Ryder, 

Catherine  Morstatter, 

Margaret  L  Galbraith, 

Mary  L.  Lockwood, 

Fannie  C.  Wilkinson, 

Eva  L.  Lyons,- 

LillieB.  Hull, 

Carrie  E.  Hutchinson, 

Lottie  B.  Manning, 

Pauline  R.  Hughson, 

Rena  T.  Merwin, 

L.  Adele  West, 

Emma  L.  Brown, 


$6oo 
460 
400 
600 


$2,060 


$600 
460 

450 
600 


Residenoes. 


87  Park. 
114  Meadow. 
353  Orange. 
466  Howard  av. 


$2,110 


$650 
560 
560 
520 

450 
460 

450 
600 


$4,250 


$1,000 
1,000 

725 
650 

300 

725 
300 

400 

300 

450 
300 
300 
400 
300 
300 
300 
300 
200 
300 
200 
300 
300 

450 
300 
500 


341  Howard  av. 
36  Howe. 
67  Minor. 
253  Hallock  av. 


45  Park. 
20  Baldwin. 
i23Colu'b'sav. 
137  Putnam. 
65  Spring. 
70  Prince. 
313  Water. 
Elliott. 


20  Leonard. 
33  Howe. 

33  Howe. 

20  Vernon. 
41  Vernon. 
10  College. 

9  Summer  PI. 
West  Haven. 

285  Orange. 
140  Edwards. 

34  York. 
318  Elm. 
70  Hallock. 
13  Spruce. 

21  Hamilton. 
27  West. 

87  Rosette. 
213  George. 

286  Cong.  av. 
408  Howard  a  v. 
16  Leonard. 
177  Franklin. 

4  Eld. 

30  Lamberton. 

168  Bradley. 


$10,600 


*  SevenKMchera  whose  names  appear  in  this  list  are  employed  as  substitutes  in  other 
schools. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 


WooLSEY  Sch. 

Woolsey  Street^ 
cor.  Poplar. 


Grand  Street 
School. 


Grand  Street 
Ungraded  Sch. 


S 

o 
o 

OS 


8 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
4 
3 

2 
2 
I 
I 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


TEACHBRS. 


Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal, 
Eva  J.  Phelps, /^^jV       " 
Lizzie  J.  Minor 

Jennie  L.  Griswold, 
ennie  Henry, 

Sarah  M.  Lewis, 

Nellie  S.  Beardsley, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger, 

Anna  G.  Clark, 

Mary  E.  Kelly, 

Mary  E.  Daggett, 

Nellie  M.  Connery, 

Eugenia  E.  Talmadge, 

Ella  E.  Northrop, 


WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 

Mark  Pitman,  Principal,^. 

Ada  B.  Hyde, - 

Helen  L.  Rice, 

S.  Alice  Darrow, 

Sarah  U.Wright 

Fannie  I.  Bunce, 

Hortense  A.  Darling, 

F.  Isabel  Swift, 

Lizzie  E.  Weissbarth, 

A.  C.  Ruth  Siebke, 

Carrie  A.  Parsons, 

Nellie  B.  Swain, 

Minnie  A.  Woodford, 

Lottie  D.  Butler, _-. 

Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  Sub.,._. 


7    Julia  A.  Willard,... 

6    Mary  J.  Warren, 

5  i  Emily  M.  DeForest, 
4    Mary  F.  McArthur,. 

3 

2 


Martha  E.  Lindslcy, 
Mary  A.  Pinney, 


Henry  A.  Loveland, 


Salaries. 


$1,250 

725 
500 
300 
400 
350 

350 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
450 
300 


$6,475 


Residcnoa. 


55  Lombard. 
ID  Washington. 
1145  Chapel. 
70  S.  Front. 
9  Audubon. 
97  Carlisle. 
Milford. 
12  Whalley  av. 
Stratford. 
83  Asylum. 
271  Crown. 
600  Grand. 
14  Brown. 
276  Howard  av. 


$2,500 
650 
450 

675 
650 

630 

620 

600 

560 

520 

480 

460 

450 
600 
400 


$10,445 


$725 
630 
620 
520 
460 

600 


$3,555 
$1,000 


Wallingford. 
46  Elm. 
284  Ferry 
114  Exchange. 
1233  Chapel. 
113  Poplar. 
310  Exchange. 
391  Crown. 
95  Blatchley. 
194  Brewery. 
91  Lyon. 
31  Richard. 
105  Exchange. 
112  Ferry. 
140  Exchange. 


210  Exchange. 
94  Green. 
45  Atwater. 
85  Humphrey. 
II  Wolcott. 

45  Park. 


F.  Haven  East. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


lOI 


SCHOOLS. 


Lloyd  Strket 
School. 


Ferry  Street 
School. 


Center  Street 
School. 


QuiNNiPiAc  St. 
School. 


Music,  ... 
Drawing, 


a 


4 

3 

2 
I 


4 

3 

2 
I 


2 
I 


2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


Mary  J.  Fahy, 

Mary  F.  Flanagan, 

Nellie  L  Brooks, 

Ella  A.  Beach, 

Nellie  H.  Story, 

Julia  A.  Robinson, 

Almira  H.  Day, 

Ida  A.  Hague, 

Mary  L.  Pannalee 

Hattie  A.  Smith, 

special  instructors. 

B.  Jepson, 

Louis  Bail, 


Salaries. 


$6oo 

450 
400 

600 


$2,050 


$500 

450 

450 
600 


$2,000 


$450 


$450 


$2,200 
$2,200 


Residences. 


173  Franklin. 
428  Chapel. 
197  Exchange. 
163  St.  John. 


8  Pine. 
255  Ferry. 
270  Ferry. 
31  Clark. 


666  George. 


Sherland  av. 


30  Grove. 
43  Park. 


I02 


PUPIL  TEACHERS. 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    TRAINING    CLASS    WHO    ENTERED    THE 

WELCH  SCHOOL,  SEPT.  7,  1885. 


Alice  E.  Reynolds, 
Annie  K.  Joslin, 
Lucy  A.  Griswold, 
Nellie  E.  Robinson, 
Henrietta  Feuchtwanger, 
Lillian  E.  Bradley,    . 
Lucy  M.  Pierpont, 
Annie  L.  Mann, 
Helen  M.  Thomas, 
Nellie  T.  Carey, 
Emma  L.  Tyler,  . 
Kate  M.  Tuttle, 
Isabel  Bretzfelder, 
Lillie  J.  Liefeld, 
Annie  B.  Kelly, 
Annie  L.  Stone, 
Carrie  F.  Finch,  . 
Louise  A.  Hofackcr, 
Florence  A.  Northrop,    . 
Carrie  G.  Weil, 
Bertha  J.  Cargill, 
Fannie  W.  Hallock, 
Mary  C.  Blakeslee, 
Mary  L.  Wykes, 
Sarah  H.  Robinson, 
Mary  E.  Smith, 
Alice  T.  Skilton, 
Ida  E.  Johnson, 


West  Haven. 
73  Ward  St. 
70  South  Front  st. 
Montowese. 
12  Whalley  av. 
50  Hill  St. 
108  Argyle  st. 
79  Kensington  st. 
127  Liberty  st. 
59  Winchester  av. 
North  Quinnipiac  st, 
no  South  Front  st. 
85  LaFayette  st. 
36  Orchard  st. 
83  Asylum  st. 
143  Lamberton  st. 
170  Howard  av. 
364  Congress  av. 
276  Howard  av. 
116  Oak  St. 

125  High  St. 
Cedar  Hill. 
42  Trumbull  st. 
255  Ferry  st. 
75  Kimberly  av. 
226  Crown  St. 
623  State  St. 


JANITORS. 


Joseph  Miller 600 981  State. 


H.  W.  Blakeslee, 495 77  Washington. 


High  School Wm.  H.Clark, $625. ...285  York. 

Eaton  School, Almarine  Hayward,  ..  625 3  Broadway. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson, 650 177  Franklin. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 600 21  Broadway. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 600.... 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School, George  W.  Judd, 550 106  Martin. 

Wooster  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  550 81  Adeline. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper,.. 550 134  Bradley. 

Washington  School, James  O'Brien, 550 n  Salem. 

Winchester  School, James  Henry, 550 Division. 

Woolsey  School, John  Weld, 550 58  Woolsey. 

Hal  lock  Street  School, ) 

-„       „         «,      ,         >  Thomas  McKiernan,-.  600 30  Hal  lock. 

West  Street  School, ...  J 

Edwards  Street  School, 
Humphrey  Street  Sch'l, 

Whiting  Street  School, 
Cedar  Street  School,. . 

Dixwell  Av.  School, John  W.  Munson, 440 100  Webster. 

Grand  Street  School, William  S.  Green, 440 39  Grand. 

Fair  Street  School, Isaac  Mart3rn, 330 72  Liberty. 

Greenwich  Av.  School,.. Michael  Reardon, 250 3  Clark  av. 

Oak  Street  School, James  Keegan, 250 31  Auburn. 

Davenport  A  v.  School,..  Thomas  Hannan 250 i  South. 

Lloyd  Street  School, James  L.  Hull, 250 80  Blatchley  av. 

Ferry  Street  School, George  H.  Case, 250 109  Bailey. 

Orchard  Street  School,.. Daniel  Lovejoy 250 70  Dickerman. 

Carlisle  Street  School,  ..Julia  Coxson 250 158  Carlisle. 

Goffe  Street  School, Mrs.  J.  W.  Cooper,. ..  150 25  Broadway. 

German-EnglishSchool,. Peter  Bohn, 115 285  Wooster. 

Woodward  School, C.  B.  Burwell, 100 N.Quinnip'c  (An'x). 

Center  Street  School,  ...C.  B.  Burwell, 80. 

Quinnipiac  Street  Sch1,.C.  B.  Burwell 80. 

Office, Wm.  H.  Clark 50 285  York. 

Evening  Schools,  estimatCi 200 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


Board  of  Education 


Eaten  City  School  District 


Year  esdirg  August  31, 


^o"! 


NEW  HAVEN: 

TUTTLE.    MOREHOUSE    &    TAYLOR,    PRINTERS. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,  President. 

Term  expires 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH, 1886 

MAIER  ZUNDER, 1886 

HENRY  F.  PECK, 1886 

FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON, 1887 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT, 1887 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES, 1887 

HORACE  H.  STRONG. 18S8 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN, 1888 

PHILO  S.  BENNETT. 1888 


COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE  : 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON. 

PHILO   S.  BENNETT. 


COMMIITEE  ON   SCHOOLS. 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT.  HENRY  F.  PECK 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 


COMMITTEE  ON   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS  : 

HORACE  H.  STRONG.  MAIER  ZUNDER. 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN. 


SUPERINTENDENT :  SECRETARY  : 

SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON.  HORACE  DAY. 

CLERK  : 

GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 


TREASURER  :  COLLECTOR  : 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 


AUDITORS  : 

RICHARD  F.  LYON.  FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY, 


NEW  HAVEN  OITT  SCHOOL  DISTMCT. 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR    FOR    1886-87. 
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Fall  Tenn  begins  Monday,  Sept.  6;  ends  Dec.  24.= 15  weeks  and  3  days. 
Winker  Term  beipna  Monday,  Jan.  3;  ends  April  22.= 16  weeks  and  4  days 
Summer  Term  begins  Monday,  May  2 ;  ends  June  30. =8  weeks  and  3  days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year =40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year=200. 

HoUDATS. — November  25,  26,  Thanksgiving. 
April  8,  Good  Friday. 
May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

Note.— School  Days  and  Months  are  printed  in  prominent  figures. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
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In  presenting  to  the  District  a  statement  of  the  methods 
in  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  discharged  its  trust 
during  the  year,  a  brief  reference  to  the  past  history  of 
our  schools  seems  not  to  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  the  Eaton  School  building  was  only 
so  far  completed  as  to  have  its  roof  closed  in. 

An  entirely  new  committee  having  been  elected  at 
this  time,  finishing  the  entire  building  became  its  imme- 
diate duty.  But  there  was  no  money  in  the  Treasury, 
and  the  times  were  not  propitious  for  borrowing  money. 

The  money  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  in  due  time  a 
tax  was  voted,  and  the  bills  for  finishing  the  building  were 
finally  paid. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Eaton  School,  the  evidences 
of  the  increase  of  population  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides. 
All  of  the  school  buildings  that  ornament  the  city  have 
been  built  or  enlarged  since  the  Eaton  was  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  old  "  Lancasterian "  soon  gave  way  to  the 
march  of  improvement,  *  and  the  present  High  School 
stands  upon  the  ground  where  Mr.  Lovell  trained  the 
scholars  of  a  former  generation. 

It  is  often  asked  what  becomes  of  all  the  money  that  is 
appropriated  for  school  purposes. 

It  should  be  ^aid  after  paying  the  employees  of  the 
District,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  the  various  school  buildings  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 
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This  investment  may  be  considered  as  permanently  fixed, 
and  those  who  come  after  us  will  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful that  so  much  has  been  done  for  popular  and  free  edu- 
cation. 


GREGORY   STREET   SCHOOL. 

Among  the  many  convenient  school  buildings  in  the 
District,  the  new  school  house  on  Gregory  street  may  be 
classed  among  the  best. 

With  an  ample  lot,  its  school  rooms  and  halls  are  gener- 
ous in  appointments,  while  the  arrangements  for  heating 
and  ventilation  are  considered  nearly  perfect. 

While  there  has  been  no  waste  of  money,  the  entire  de- 
tails of  completion  have  been  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  cost  of  this  building,  apparatus  for  heating 
and  sewer  connections  will  be  about  $28,000. 

The  carpenter  work  was  done  by  Chas.  D.  Loveland, 
the  mason  work  by  A.  B.  Treat,  and  the  heating  apparatus 
by  N.  H.  Steam  Heating  Co. 

By  a  person  looking  back  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  as  he 
remembers  the  low  school  house  in  a  miserable  location, 
with  no  paint  on  its  covering,  and  the  unshaven  slabs 
for  seats,  with  a  huge  fire-place  for  burning  green  wood, 
the  Gregory  st.  School  building  will  be  considered  a 
long  step  from  darkness  to  light. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to 
secure  ample  lots  for  the  new  buildings  and  to  erect  struc- 
tures of  a  substantial  and  durable  character,  less  repairs 
being  required  when  every  thing  is  well  done. 

By  vote  of  the  Board,  the  name  of  "  Winchester  **  was 
transferred  from  Shelton  Avenue  School  to  the  new 
school  building  in  Gregory  st 

INDUSTRIAL   EXHIBITION. 

The  industrial  exhibition  at  High  School  Hall  was  cer- 
tainly a  marked  success.  The  teachers  as  well  as  scholars 
deserve  commendation  for  the  creditable  display  of  art 
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work,  school  work,  and  the  great  variety  of  articles  shown 
at  this  exhibition.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  select  any 
one  special  branch  of  the  exhibition  as  having  merit  above 
all  other  branches,  when  all  or  nearly  all  have  done  so 
well.  It  will  become  a  matter  of  serious  study  and  con- 
sideration how  far  exhibitions  of  this  character  shall  be 
encouraged.  It  is  very  evident  that  much  can  be  done  by 
the  scholars  in  the  manual  arts  which  in  after  life  will  be 
a  most  useful  help. 

While  this  industrial  work  is  fitted  in  many  ways  for  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  learning  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  education 
is  not  to  be  neglected,  but  to  be  pursued  with  all  possible 
vigor. 

As  our  schools  pass  on  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  see  how  far  the  manual  arts  may 
have  a  place  in  our  schools,  and  how  much  of  the  allotted 
time  of  school  hours  shall  be  given  to  industrial  work. 
Great  care  will  be  necessary  in  this  direction. 

DIXWELL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  school  building  on  Dixwell  avenue  has  undergone 
very  extensive  repairs.  For  some  time  it  has  been  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  this  building,  whether  to  sell  out  the 
property  or  to  make  alterations  and  improvements.  There 
being  urgent  need  for  a  school  in  this  vicinity,  the  Board 
voted  to  make  a  general  renovation,  and  also  sewer  con- 
nections, so  that  at  this  time  its  adaptation  for  school  pur- 
poses is  creditable  and  satisfactory. 

The  expenses  for  these  repairs  and  improvements  will 
amount  to  about  $2,000.  Very  general  repairs  have  been 
made  upon  many  of  the  other  school  buildings  in  the 
District. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  rent  a  suitable  building  in  which 
carpenter  and  joiner  work  may  be  carried  on  and  thus 
extend  the  benefit  of  these  branches  more  extensively  than 
heretofore.  Should  further  gifts  be  added  to  the  Board- 
man  fund  the  expense  in  this  direction  may  not  be  burden- 
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some.  The  teaching  of  sewing  for  the  girls  may  be  com- 
mended as  an  important  feature  in  industrial  work,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  this  branch  may  have  the  cheerful  coop- 
eration of  the  teachers. 

The  members  of  successive  Boards  who  have  given  so 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  various  duties  committed 
to  their  charge  may  certainly  feel  a  pride  that  our  schools 
have  not  gone  backward,  but  to-day  stand  equal  in  all 
respects  to  any  in  New  England.  It  is  surely  a  high  priv- 
ilege that  the  schools  are  open  and  free  to  all,  and  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  ignorance,  but  every  reason  why  all 
scholars  should  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of  such 
great  value. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  as  stated  at  the  last 
annual  school  meeting  was  $70,000,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  sum*  of  $10,000,  on  account  of  payments  for  the 
Gregory  St.  school  building.  If  no  unusual  expenses  are 
made  the  coming  year,  this  ten  thousand  dollars  it  is  be- 
lieved may  be  paid,  and  something  on  the  old  debt. 

At  the  next  Annual  School  Meeting  the  Board  recom- 
mend that  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  be  voted, — 
the  same  as  last  year. 

The  term  for  which  Maier  Zunder,  Henry  F.  Peck  and 
H.  M.  Welch  were  elected  will  expire  on  the  20th  inst. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  submitted  herewith 
will  give  full  information  in  regard  to  the  general  work- 
ing of  the  various  departments  of  the  schools,  to  which 
special  attention  is  called,  and  to  the  reports  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary,  which  explain  the  financial  condition 
of  the  District. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

H.  M.  WELCH,  President. 

New  Haven,  Sept,  z,  t886. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

1885.  RESOURCES. 

Sept.  Balance  from  old  account $10,752.40 

12,  No.  39,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1883,     4*197-31 
28,  Town  of  New  Haven,  account  of  Tax, 1 20,000.00 

Oct.    29.  Town  of  New  Haven,  account  of  Tax, 28,671.04 

Nov.  16,  No.  40.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1875  to  1884,     5,380.55 

Dec.     4,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees ..        503.15 

8,  No.  41,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1884,     1,595.23 

14,  State  of  Connecticut,  for  Library  Fund 705.00 

19,  Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 25,000.00 

1886 

Jan.    II,  No.  42,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1879101884,       967.92 

15,  Boardman  Fund,  account  Manual  Training, ...  .  90.00 

26,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees • ..        437-55 

Feb.     3,  Loan  from  Conn.  Savings  Bank, 25,000.00 

3,  No.  43,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1876  to  1884,       885.60 

Mar.     I,  State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, ...  12,699.75 

1,  State  of  Connecticut,  from  Civil  Li$t  Fund, 25f399-50 

3,  No.  44,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1879  to  1884,        521.78 

Apr.     5,  No.  45,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1879  to  1884,       703.38 

5,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees, 362.25 

13,  Income  from  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,566.06 

20,  Loan  from  First  National  Bank, 25,000.00 

May     6,  No.  46,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1884,     1,08844 

June    3,  Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 20,000.00 

5,  No.  47,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1884,    2,132.55 
22,  State  of  Connecticut,  account  Evening  Schools 3i5-oo 

July      I,  Loan  from  First  National  Bank, 15,000.00 

2,  No.  48,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes 8,000.00 

6,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees, , 323.95 

6,  S.  T.  Dutton,  Sale  Industrial  Work 18.72 
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July     9,    Boardman  Fund,  account  Manual  Training, $     250.00 

30,  No.  49,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 25,000.00 

Aug.    4,    No.  50,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 5,000.00 

9,  No.  51,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1884,    2,654.46 

19,  No.  52,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885 25,000.00 

23,  No.  53,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 10,000.00 

31,  No.  54,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 40,000.00 

31,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees, 137-55 

31,  Horace  Day,  Sale  of  Fence,  etc., - 7.48 

Sept.    7,    No.  55,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 15,000.00 

Total  Amount  of  Receipts, $360,366.52 


EXPENDITURES. 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid $354i4i9-97 

Balance  to  new  account, - 5(946.55 

$360,366.52 
September,  1886. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  E.  H.  M.  WELCH,  Treasurer. 

Unpaid  orders, $527,33 


New  Haven,  Ct.,  September  8,  1886. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  for  the  year  ending  September  i, 
1886,  find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  Five 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty -six -j^y^  dollars  ($5,946.55) 
was  due  to  said  District  by  said  Treasurer  on  said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,        )  ^  ^• 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  \  ^''^^^^•^' 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


I 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1886, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $i75i373-oi 

Janitors 11,948.67 

Superintendent, 3,000.00 

"          Secretary, 1,250.00 

$191,571.68 

Collector,  School  Tax, 1,072.40 

Clerical  assistance  in  office 1,087.14 

Rent — Hamilton  School, 1,500.00 

German-English  School, 350.00 

Goffe  Street  School, 301.64 

$2,151.64 

Fuel, 6,637.7s 

Printing — High  School  Examination  Papers, 241.99 

High  School  Directory, ._  27.75 

Drawing  Cards, 6.50 

School  Registers, 69.91 

Circulars, 31.54 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board, 333.26 

Rules  of  the  Board, 32.71 

Substitute  Blanks, 4.00 

Admission  Cards, 5.00 

Reports  to  Superintendent, 21.35 

Grammar  School  Examination  Papers, 64.98 

Absence  Blanks, 31-92 

Merit  Cards, 12.27 

Record  Blanks, i3-90 

Examination  Blanks, 7.42 

Check  Book, 11.50 

Letter  Heads, 4.00 

Blank  Books, 2.00 

Pay  Rolls, 4.00 

Grand  List  Book,..! 12.00 

Report  Cards  and  Blanks, 19.35 

Time  Tables, 2.35 

Drawing  Charts 2.50 

962.20 
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II 


Stationery — Writing  and  Practice  Paper, $675-i7 

Crayons, 81.63 

Lead  Pencils, 195-35 

Drawing  Paper. 140.17 

Ink, 99.46 

Envelopes, - .---  16.65 

Blank  Books, 5.10 

Pen  Racks, 1.50 

Slate  Pencils, 30.00 

Pens 132.90 

Pen  Holders, 16.13 

Music  Paper ._ 6.50 

Mucilage,   Rubber  Bands,   Letter  Files  and 

Pads, 5.36 

Janitors'  and  other  Supplies — Hose  and  Reels, 34*50 

Lanterns, 3.25 

Dusters, .- 49.15 

Floor  Brushes, 102.1 7 

Pails, 3.70 

Dust  Pans .85 

Brooms, - 17.45 

Drinking  Cups, 2.05 

Basins, .^ 1.09 

Copperas, 24.25 

Shovels - 5.30 

Hods, 3.60 

Oil  and  Wicks,  etc 2.50 

Wheelbarrows 18.25 

Hoes,  Mops,  Tools,  etc., 6.58 

Sand  Paper, .33 

Lawn  Mower, 10.00 

Baskets 15-73 

Mats, 35.26 

Bells," 3.77 

Pointers, 3.60 

Thermometers, 1.62 

Blackboard  Erasers, 14.51 

Molding  Sand - 1.50 

Kindergarten  Material, 28.47 

Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and   Chemical 
Apparatus,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 

Schools 1.348.31 

School  Books  for  Indigent  Children 354.67 


$1,405.92 


§389.48 


$1,702.98 
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Miscellaneous — Enumerating  Children (51 7.67 

Annual  School  Meeting, 537*25 

High  School  Diplomas  and  Graduating  Exer- 
cises,   386.75 

Postage, 36.56 

Messenger  Service, 3.22 

Express, 19.10 

Car  Fares, I7.25 

Carting 17.20 

Repairing  and  Re-binding  Books, 78.12 

Auditors, 10.00 

Travel, 55.30 

District  Clerk,  Salary - 25.00 

City  Directories, ._  45*oo 

Telephone  and  Repairs, 243.14 

Carriage  Hire, .  8.50 

Chemicals,  etc.,  for  Laboratory 34-57 

Gas  and  Oil  for  Office,  Evening  Schools,  etc.,  263.35 

Cleaning  School  Buildings, 706.01 

Watering  Street, 20.00 

Office  Expenses  of  Tax  Collector, /re?  ra/a,...  151.97 

Making  Grand  List 299.00 

Pads,  Paste,  Maps,  Tapers,  etc., 6.69 


Manual  Training — Instruction, _" 340.00 

Lumber.  Nails  and  other  Material 176.46 

Tools,-.. 34-26 

Tools  and  Material  for  Modeling, 135-78 

Sewing, 78.31 

Industrial  Exhibition  in  High  School  Hall,  ..  i74-30 


Furniture  and  Repairs 388.02 

Musical  Instruments  and  Repairs, 57-70 

Blackboards  and  Repairs, 267.17 

Clocks  and  Repairs,  - 56.45 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Repairs, 1,219.02 


Repairs  to  Buildings — High  School, -  34040 

Webster  School 400.86 

Oak  Street  School 255.49 

Davenport  Av.  School,  -- - ---  69.47 

Whiting  Street      "         4.16 

Eaton                      "         292.72 

Wooster                 "        43a66 

Fair  Street             "         111.61 


$3^81.65 


I939" 


$1,988.36 
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Woodward         School, $104.90 

German-English   "        8.44 

Hamilton               "         15.48 

Dwight                   "         320.16 

Orchard  Street       "         37.43 

Shelton  Ave.         '*         512.56 

Dixwell  Ave.        "         714.15 

Goffe  Street           "         8.85 

Skinner                  " 51481 

Edwards  Street     "         ii4-72 

Humphrey  Street"         47-97 

Washington           "         195.28 

West  Street            "         43-13 

Carlisle  Street       *'         51-36 

Greenwich  Ave.    "         73-4© 

Hallock  Street      "         22.21 

Welch                    "        69.69 

Cedar  Street          "         56.88 

Woolsey                 "         384-64 

Grand  Street          "         77-26 

Lloyd  Street          "         29.74 

Ferry  Street           "         26.15 

Center  Street         "         18.87 

Quinnipiac  Street "         -  22.81 

$5,376.26 

Ordinary  Expenses, $218,766.57 

EXTRAORDINARY   EXPENSES. 

Winchester  School — Advertising, $     31.07 

Mason's  Contract, 13,431.00 

Joiner's         "        9,78500 

Surveying, - 15.50 

Legal  Services - 2.00 

Architect, 250.00 

Insurance, -..  74-40 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus, 2,400.00 

Blackboards, 180.00 

Plumber 200.00 

Water  Connection, 108.91 

Furniture, 6i.6o 

Extra  Work,  Sewer  Connection, ^--  5.00 

$26,544.48 

Welch  School — Blackboards  $85.38 

Pluraoers, -  34.00 

Architect,  - 28.00 

Joiner, 52.19 

Heating 325.00 

524.57 
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Storm  Doors,  Welch  School, $181.58 

Wardrobe,           "            "       16.94 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus,  Edwards  Street  School, i>5i6.75 

Sewer  Assessment,                     "            "            "       17518 

Whiting  Street  School, 70.35 

Tax  Refunded, - 2,000.00 

Interest  on  Permanent  Loans 3,216.26 

"           Temporary      " 1,643.33 

Notes  Paid, 100,000.00 

Extraordinary  Expenses, $135,889.44 

Total 354,656.01 

Ded uct  money  borrowed  and  repaid, 100,000.00 

Actual  Expenses 254,656.01 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1886, 218,766.57 

Sept.  I,  1885,  - 213,330.33 


ti  (I  It  i< 


Increase, 5436.24 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less   money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1886, 35,889.44 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  I,  1885, 10,979.98 

I  ncrease, $24,90946 


New  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1886. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts, 
and  vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  year  ending  September  i,  1886,  and  find  the  same 
correct. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,      )    .    ,. 

Frank  G.  Anthony,  )  ^^^^^^•^- 


II 
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The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1886,  are  estimated  by 
the  Committee  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $179,000.00 

Officers, 5,350.00 

Janitors, 12,800.00 

Books,  Apparatus,  Stationery  and  Printing, 4,500.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 600.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses, 2,000.00 

Annual  School  District  Election 550.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 1,000.00 

Cleaning  School  Houses, - 800.00 

Fuel, 8,000.00 

Repairs, - 7,000.00 

Contingencies, - 1,000.00 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loans, 2,000.00 

"          Permanent  Loans, - 3,200.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses,//-^  rata 1,300.00 

Instruction  in  Manual  Arts, i.coo.oo 

$230,100.00 

The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 125,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 8,500.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25,01.0.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, - 12400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,(00.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 49,000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 28,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, ^  7,000.00 

Grand  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,000.00 

Wool sey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 45,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,  ... 15,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 14,800.00 
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Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture $11,300.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,500.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 3,700.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 63,000.00 

Winchester  School  Lot  and  Building, 29,000.00 

$744,200.00 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  now  $80,000.  * 

Respectfully  subnaitted, 

H.    M.   WELCH,  Chairman. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1886. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


-♦♦♦- 


To  the  Board  of   Education  of   the  New  Haven   City    School 
District  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  schools  of 
the  district  during  the  past  year.  I  shall  briefly  call  your 
attention  to  the  various  departments  of  school  work,  and 
in  a  general  way  show  what  has  been  attempted.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  several  branches  of  study 
as  fully  as  has  been  done  in  former  reports. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  may  safely  be 
rated  as  satisfactory,  and  the  progress  made  in  sound 
scholarship  is  certainly  not  behind  that  of  former  years. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  all  the  teaching  is  such  as 
could  be  desired  in  point  of  intelligence  or  force,  neither 
can  it  be  truly  said  that  all  the  employees  of  the  Board 
are  as  eager  to  attain  high  standards  as  might  be  expected. 
A  few  find  less  pleasure  in  teaching  and  become  more 
weary  than  others  who  are  earnest  in  seeking  for  new  light 
and  are  not  afraid  to  explore  new  fields.  But  the  frequent 
opportunities  afforded  our  teachers  to  hear  sound  educa- 
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tional  truth  and  to  observe  the  methods  of  successful 
teachers  have,  I  am  sure,  been  warmly  appreciated  by  the 
most  of  them,  and  no  fault  can  justly  be  found  with  the 
results  seen  on  every  hand. 

To  the  usual  list  of  epidemics  which  find  feeding  ground 
in  the  primary  schools  there  should  be  added,  for  the  past 
year,  vaccination.  It  did  more  than  all  other  ailments  to 
lessen  the  attendance  by  keeping  out  of  school  many  who 
were  unable  to  come,  and  by  furnishing  a  good  excuse  for 
some  who  did  not  care  to  come.  A  slight  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  attendance  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
vaccination  episode.  It  has  been  remarked  that  vaccina- 
tion, which  is  to  teachers  so  unwelcome  a  visitant,  and 
which  furnishes  so  fruitful  a  subject  for  legislation  to 
Boards  of  Education,  has  in  past  times  recurred  like  certain 
meteoric  bodies  with  considerable  regularity.  It  would 
seem  that  this  periodicity  of  vaccination  would  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  new  rule  requiring  all  pupils  to  be  vac- 
cinated before  entering  the  schools. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR    1885-86. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 
comprises  the  entire  city,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1880,  was 61,388 

Westville,  a  part  of  the  town,  but  not  of  the  city Ii494 

Total  population  of  the  city  a;id  town, 62,882 


PROPERTY   VALUATION   FOR    1885   (APPROXIMATE). 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  town 

and  city $49,473,946 

Deduct  the  assessed  value  of  Westville, 841,361 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city, $48,632,585 

The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .003 

or  3  mills  on  a  dollar. 
The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  17  mills, .017 

Total  taxation  for  all  purposes,  20  mills  on  a  dollar, .020 
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RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  January,  1885,  was 16,933 

Increase  since  1884, - 151 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  was  in  1880  as...  i:  4.416 

Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  now,  the  present  population 
of  the  city  may  be  estimated  thus :  The  number  of  children 
enumerated  in  the  School  District,  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
will  give  the  population  of  the  city  District  for  the  year 
1885,  i.  e.  16933  X  4.416  :=  74,776.  Add  for  Westville  and 
South  End,  1890,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole 
town  is 76,666 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  30 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  5 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held, a 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District....... 37 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 233 

Increase,... 3 

Number  of  seats, 11,532 

Increase, 188 


TBACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  day  schools, 

including  teachers  in  music  and  drawing,  one  each,.... 18 

Number  of  female  teachers, 252 

Number  of   teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools,  including 

drawing  and  music  teachers, 270 

Increase, i 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  schools  for 

young  men, .  10 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  evening  schools  for  young 

women, 2 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools, 283 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, I3,57X 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 10,475 

Increase 226 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance 9,729 

Increase, 106 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, 92.9 

Decrease - i 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years), .63 

Increase - 02 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year 298, 1 7  5 

Increase 47.037 

Whole  number  of  tardiness  during  the  year, 11 ,190 

Decrease, - 232 

Number  of  truants, 440 

Increase - •-. 10 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 795 

Increase, 5 

Number  of  scholars  transferred  to  ungraded  schools 108 

Increase, 16 

Number  of  half  days  all  present...... ii»354 

Decrease, 397 

Average  age  of  pupils, 10  yrs.  4  mo. 

Increase, i  month. 


Enumeration  of  Persons 


BETWEEN   THE   AgES  OF  4  AND 

OF  January,  1886. 


16  Years,  in  the  Month 


STTB-DIBTBIOTB. 


Webster, 

Eaton, 

WooBter,        I 
(Inc.  Annex) ) 

Dwlght, 

Winchester, . . . 
Skinner, 

Washington,  . . 

Woolsey,        I 
(Inc.  Annex)  ( 


Total  for  1886, 


Total  for  1885. 
Total  for  18S4, 
Total  for  1888. 
Total  for  1882, 
ToUl  for  1881. 
ToUl  for  1880, 
Total  for  1879, 
Total  for  18TO. 


yrs.  I  yrs. 


199 
85 
168 
76' 
144 
163 
281 
298 


1,888 


1,280 
1JM5 
1.805 
1,209 
1,085 
1,167 
1,177 
1.168 


308 
93 
181 
87 
139 
188 
366 
322 

1,866 


6 
yrs. 

215 
76 
198 
107 
128 
178 
393 
334 


1,418 


1,358 
1,484 
t.486 
1,838 
1,838 
1.386 
1.191 
1,860 


1,510 
1,418 
1.471 
1,896 
1,359 
1.833 
1.88S 
1,217 


yrs.  yrs. 


yrs. 


3S8| 
94 
213 
100 
126 

308i 

I 

dOR 

I 

3«! 


315 
86 
187 
132 
186 
203 
374 
351 


313 

89 


10 
yrs. 

341 

1 

91 


172'     191 
109!     IMi 


1,510   1.474 


1,484| 
1.449 
l,46r 
1,436' 
1,871 
1,861 
1,313 
1,238 


1,466 
1,453 
1,486 
1395 
1367 
1,331 
1,228 
1.192 


118 
218 
312 
242 


187 
208 
261 
254 


11 
yrs. 

322 

80 
158 
117 
117 
180 
807 
208 


12 
yrs. 


210 
ll« 
187 
114 
131 
172 
279 
261 


1,467   1.482i  1389'  1,460 


1,475 
1,457 
1,413 
1,416 
1,279 
1337 
1,136 
1,128 


1,498 
1,499 
1.497 
1382 
1,269 
1,172 
1,121 1 
1,142 


1,372  1.443 
l,40s!  1,SB3 
1,377  1,326 
1349  1,330 
1,128  1.144 
1.081;  1.084 
1,148  1.125 
1,077.  1,018 


18 
yrs. 


218 
93 
183 
111 
117 
158 
287 
23C 


14 
yrs. 


209 

83 

I 

160; 

106| 

115| 
166, 
365 
191 


15 
yrs. 

228 
109 
160 
110 
HI 
165 
865 
210 


Total:  Total  3 

w 


1886 


2,605 
1,0S4 
2J48 
1368 
1304 
2,192 
8367 


1885  {g 


9 

3 

• 

u 
o 

e 


2,612,  7 
1,118  34 
3325  77 
1319  ..  44 
1,519  jisi... 
2,121  .. I  71 
3,2a..  115 


1.896 


1,800 
1.257 
1318 
1,077 
1,056 
1.066 
948 
867 


1396 


1310 
1399 
1.166 
1,185 
1,1% 
974 


884 


1343 


1,286 
1383 

1385 

1,286 

1,031 

985 

915 

950 


2,750!    23M 


16,938 


16,782 
16,800 
16,280 
16374 
14,54t) 
18,897 
18,470 
18319 


16,782 


54 

151 

282 

280 
906 

1 828 
,651 
437 
251 
2S5 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  order  that  a  community  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
its  school  system  it  is  of  first  consequence  that  the  laws 
requiring  the  attendance  of  children  be  rigidly  enforced. 
Many  parents  seem  to  be  utterly  indifferent  on  this  subject, 
and,  for  trivial  reasons,  permit  their  children  to  shirk 
school  duties. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  ratio  of  children  in  New 
Haven  who  attend  school  regularly  is  larger  than  in  most 
cities,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  a 
series  of  years,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  truant  offi- 
cer, were  efficient  in  keeping  the  evils  of  non-attendance  at 
a  minimum.  But  in  certain  portions  of  the  city  the  con- 
ditions have  changed  materially,  and  new  laws  have  been 
passed  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  enforce.  These  laws  draw  the  lines  more  sharply 
apd,  if  enforced,  will  be  influential  in  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy,  and  in  saving  to  useful  lives  some 
who  might  otherwise  be  a  dangerous  element  in  the 
community. 

During  the  January  session,  1882,  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly an  act  was  passed  which  provides  that  "  Every  parent 
or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child  over  eight,  and 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  at- 
tend a  public  day  school,  or  to  elsewhere  receive  regular 
and  thorough  instruction  during  at  least  twelve  weeks  or 
sixty  full  school  days  in  any  consecutive  twelve  months, 
six  weeks  at  least  of  which  attendance  or  instruction  must 
be  consecutive."  This  act  further  provides  that  no  child 
shall  be  employed  to  labor  unless  he  has  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law  and  can  furnish  a  certificate  to  that 
eflfect.  Every  violation  is  made  punishable  by  heavy 
fines,  and  any  person  making  a  false  statement  concern- 
ing the  age  of  such  child  may  be  both  fined  and  im- 
prisoned. 

Acts  passed  during  the  sessions  of  1885-86  are  so  im- 
portant and  explicit  as  to  warrant  their  being  given  in  full. 
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Section  i.  Every  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  child 
over  eight  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition is  not  such  as  to  render  its  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable, 
shall  cause  such-  child  to  attend  a  public  day  school  regularly  and  constantlj 
while  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in 
session,  or  to  receive  elsewhere  thorough  instruction  in  the  studies  taught  in 
the  public  schools  during  the  hours  and  terms  when  the  public  schools  are 
in  session. 

Sec.  2.  Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  attended  school 
twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  chapter  eighty  (page  162)  of  the  public  acts  of  1882,  and  children  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  pre- 
ceding section  while  properly  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  el^where,  but 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any  child  who  is  enrolled  as 
a  member  of  a  school  from  any  rule  concerning  irregularity  of  attendance 
which  has  been  enacted  or  may  be  enacted  by  the  board  of  school  visitors 
or  the  board  of  education  having  control  of  the  school. 

Sec.  3.  Each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  shall  be  a  distinct  offence,  punishable 
with  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  but  such  fines  shall  not  be  imposed 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  sixty  dollars  in  any  one  year.  Said  penalty  shall 
not  be  incurred  when  it  appears  that  the  child  is  destitute  of  clothing  suit- 
able  for  attending  school,  and  the  parent  or  person  having  control  of  such 
child  is  unable  to  provide  such  clothing.  Prosecutions  under  this  act  shall 
be  conducted  and  judgment  may  be  suspended,  as  provided  in  section  two 
of  chapter  eighty  (page  162)  of  the  public  acts  of  1882. 

Approved  April  16,  1885. 

CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

An  Act  concerning  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Fcutories. 

Section  i.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
any  mechanical,  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  acting  for  himself,  or  as  agent  in  any  way  whatever, 
of  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment,  who  shall 
employ,  or  authorize,  or  permit  to  be  employed  in  such  establishment  any 
child,  in  violation  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
sixty  dollars,  and  every  week  of  such  illegal  employment  shall  be  a  distinct 
offense,  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  punished  under  this  act  for  the 
employment  of  any  child  when  at  the  time  of  such  employment  the  employer 
shall  demand  and  thereafter  during  such  employment  keep  on  file  the  cer- 
tificate of  any  town  clerk,  or  of  the  teacher  of  the  school  where  such  child 
last  attended,  stating  that  such  child  is  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  or  a 
like  certificate  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  in  such  cases  only 
where  there  is  no  record  of  the  child's  age  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk, 
and  such  child  has  not  attended  school  in  this  State.  Any  parent  or  guar- 
dian who  shall  sign  any  certificate  that  his  child  or  ward  is  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  in  fact  such  child  or  ward  is  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  sixty  dollars. 
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Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  school 
visitors,  boards  of  education  and  town  committees  of  towns  to  enforce  this 
act ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  state  board  of  education  may  appoint  agents, 
under  its  supervision  and  control,  for  terms  of  not  more  than  one  year,  who 
shall  be  paid  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per  day  for  time  actually  employed 
and  necessary  expenses,  and  whose  accounts  shall  be  approved  by  said 
board  and  audited  by  the  comptroller. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
lepealed. 

Sec.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  1886. 

The  number  of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishments 
is  not  large,  but  there  are  enough  such  to  warrant  the  in- 
tervention of  the  proper  authority. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  school  attend- 
ance, the  Board  is  respectfully  asked  to  consider  the 
immediate  and  pressing  need  of  more  assistance  from  the 
police.  The  statutes  quoted  above  can  never  be  enforced 
by  the  aid  of  a  single  truant  officer.  During  the  past  year 
there  has  been  lack  of  thoroughness  in  compelling  attend- 
ance, especially  in  the  Woolsey  and  Winchester  districts, 
solely  on  account  of  insufficient  service.  The  presence  of 
the  truant  officer  is  often  needed  on  a  given  half  day  at 
several  points  widely  remote  from  each  other.  If  princi- 
pals or  teachers  are  required  to  search  for  truants  other 
important  duties  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  It  is  no  fault  of 
the  Chief  of  Police  that  service  is  not  rendered  incidental- 
ly by  members  of  the  force.  I  doubt  if  it  is  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  functions  of  the  patrolman  to  render  any 
very  valuable  assistance  in  keeping  vagrant  boys  and  girls 
in  school.  In  no  way  can  the  present  exigency  be  so  well 
met  as  by  the  assignment  of  another  policeman  to  the 
special  duties  of  truant  officer,  and  it  is  hereby  recom- 
mended that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  that  end. 
I  am  convinced  that  under  present  circumstances  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  laws  will  fully  absorb  the  time 
and  strength  of  two  officers. 

Giles  Potter,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  rendered  as  much  service  as  was  possible  in 
reaching  certain  cases  of  non-attendance. 
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The  Truant  Officer  reports  that  184  boys  and  girls  were 
transferred  to  ungraded  schools  from  other  schools  for 
truancy  and  bad  conduct. 

Number  found  at  home  and  on  the  street  and  not  attend- 
ing any  school,  109. 

Number  of  truants  found  on  the  streets  and  at  their 
homes  and  immediately  returned  to  school,  320. 

Number  of  visits  to  families  with  reference  to  non- 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  3,462. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

During  the  year  fifteen  of  those  employed  as  teachers 
have  withdrawn  from  service.  Of  these  Miss  L.  A.  F. 
Pinney  of  No.  8  Hallock  School  had  been  a  valuable 
teacher  in  the  district  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Mr. 
Herman  Trisch  had  for  fourteen  years  labored  faithfully 
and  successfully  in  the  German-English  School.  The 
others,  among  whom  were  some  who  could  poorly  be 
spared  were,  Miss  Alice  M.  Merriam,  No.  3,  Orchard  st; 
Miss  M.  Myrta  Davis,  No.  5,  Edwards  St.,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory  ;  Miss 
Nellie  S.  Beardsley,  No.  5,  Cedar  st. ;  Mrs.  Marion  L. 
Livingston,  No.  i,  Carlisle  St.;  Miss  Nellie  M.  Bunnell, 
Assistant  No.  12,  Eaton;  Miss  Renate  A.  Preuss,  No.  i. 
Woodward ;  Miss  Minnie  L.  Kirsten,  No.  5,  Skinner :  Miss 
Julia  M.  Morrisey,  No.  5,  Hallock  st. ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Dag- 
gett, No.  2,  Cedar  st. ;  Miss  Hattie  A.  Smith,  No.  i,  North 
Quinnipiac  st.;  Miss  Frances  E.  Jackson,  No.  7,  Webster, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Woodward  of  No.  10  Welch.  The 
district  has  met  with  a  decided  loss  in  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  George  R.  Burton,  who  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  principal  of  the  Washington  District  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term.  The  reluctance  expressed  by 
the  Board  in  accepting  his  resignation  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  high  estimate  that  has  been  placed  upon 
his  work  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  service.  As  prin- 
cipal of  the  largest  sub-district  he  has  managed  its  affairs 
with  sound  discretion  and  unquestioned  efficiency.     It  is 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Burton  carries  with  him  into 
his  new  field  of  labor  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  his  fellow  teachers. 

To  fill  this  vacancy  the  Board  has  elected  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Loomis,  for  many  years  the  successful  principal  of  the 
Whiting  St.  School.  His  varied  experience  as  a  teacher 
affords  ground  for  confidence  that  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  well  administered. 


IN   MEMORIAM. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Ariel  Parish, 
which  occurred  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  29th, 
1885.  The  funeral  services  which  were  held  at  the  Center 
Church  on  the  Saturday  following  were  largely  attended 
by  present  and  past  members  of  the  Bo'ard,  and  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  in  the  schools.  Appropriate  hymns 
were  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Jepson. 

The  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Parish  are  pleasant  memories 
to  all  who  knew  him,  but  more  especially  to  those  who 
labored  with  him.  His  quiet  but  pervasive  influence  will 
long  be  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  New  Haven  Schools. 
On  receiving  the  news  of  Mr.  Parish's  death  the  princi- 
pals met  and  drafted  resolutions  of  sympathy  which  were 
forwarded  to  his  family.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  the  following  resolutions  were 
presented  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Zunder, 
Harrison  and  Peck,  and  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Board : 

Mr.  Ariel  Parish,  for  sixteen  years  the  superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
New  Haven  City  School  District,  having  ended  a  long,  useful  and  honorable 
life,  and  rested  from  his  labors  on  earth,  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, expressing  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  in  whose  behalf  they  act,  by 
this  minute  testify  to  the  fidelity,  tact  and  sound  judgment  which  character- 
ized his  official  service,  and  to  the  honesty  of  purpose  and  act,  and  the 
purity  of  character  which  marked  his  private  life.  Devoted  to  teaching  as 
a  profession  throughout  his  active  life,  and  interested  in  its  progress  and 
methods  since  his  retirement  from  its  active  duties,  his  career  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  superintendent  has  become  the  fitting  monument  to  his  memory. 
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Resolved^  That,  in  token  of  the  respect  for  Mr.  Parish  felt  by  the  several 
Boards  of  Education  with  whom  he  served  the  District,  we  will  attend  his 
funeral  as  a  body :  and  we  invite  members  of  all  former  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion during  the  term  of  Mr.  Parish's  service  to  unite  with  us  in  this  tribute  of 
public  respect  and  regard. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  above  minute  and  resolution  be  sent  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  ;  that  they  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  Board,  and  that  they  be  published  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  for  the  current  year. 

BUILDINGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

The  growth  of  population  in  New  Haven  during  the 
past  two  years  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  call  for  large 
outlay  in  buildings.  The  most  important  enterprise  of  this 
kind  has  been  the  erection  of  the  new  Winchester  School 
and  the  undertaking  of  such  repairs  in  the  Dixwell  build- 
ing as  shall  make  it  clean  and  healthful.  It  is  understood 
that  primary  pupils  will  be  accommodated  in  the  three 
buildings,  viz :  Dixwell,  Winchester  and  Shelton  ave.,  that 
pupils  of  intermediate  grades  will  be  provided  for  at  the 
Dixwell  and  Shelton  ave.  Schools,  while  the  four  grammar 
grades  will  be  received  only  at  Winchester.  This  arrange- 
ment provides  for  a  grammar  school  in  the  center  of  the 
district,  with  primary  and  intermediate  schools  well  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Winchester  District  will  now  furnish  accommoda- 
tions not  inferior  to  those  in  other  portions  of  the  city. 
Using  the  one  room  building  in  the  Dixwell  yard  for  those 
necessarily  irregular,  and  employing  due  vigilance  in  secur- 
ing  a  full  attendance  of  children  of  school  age,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  twenty-seven  school  rooms  in  the  district 
will  be  filled  during  the  coming  year.  Under  the  present 
efficient  management  it  may  be  expected  that  these  schools 
will  soon  rank  second  to  none. 

There  is  now  no  prospect  of  serious  crowding  in  anj^ 
but  the  High  School  building.  The  state  of  affairs  there 
is  so  pressing  as  to  call  for  speedy  action.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  seating  room  was  found  for  the  560  scholars 
enrolled  last  term,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impairment  of 
efficiency  caused  by  over-crowded  classes.     A  few  trivial 
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concessions  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School  and  the  Board  of  Education  would  per- 
mit a  union  that  would  be  a  means  at  once  of  great 
economy  and  beneficence.  The  pride  which  many  take  in 
the  High  School  might  then  be  shared  by  all,  as  all  would 
be  patrons  of  one  institution.  A  consolidation  might  be 
made  that  would  overcome  the  chief  criticism  now  made 
upon  classical  education  at  public  expense,  as  the  cost 
under  such  an  arrangement  would  be  but  nominal. 

SCHOOL  ROOM   WORK. 

Any  valid  opinion  concerning  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  instruction  can  be  formed  only  by  visiting  the  class- 
rooms and  observing  to  what  purpose  efforts  are  being 
made.  Those  accustomed  to  make  such  visits  can  quickly 
inventory  all  that  is  being  done.  The  force  of  character 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  are  reflected  in  the  faces 
and  conduct  of  the  pupils.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  whether 
the  spirit  pervading  the  room  is  one  of  cheerful,  earnest 
activity  or,  whether  there  is  a  sense  of  compulsion  and  re- 
luctance. The  element  of  time  in  the  school  room  is  of 
little  account  unless  it  is  spent  in  attention  and  application. 
One  hour  with  a  true,  live  teacher  is  worth  more  than  a 
week  of  droning  and  listlessness  under  a  person  whose 
heart  and  mind  are  not  fitted  for  the  work.  Whatever 
else  the  school  does  it  should  inculcate  only  good  habits 
of  mental  action,  and  arouse  only  the  best  motives  and 
aspirations.  No  school  should  be  an  end  to  itself.  It  is 
a  cheap  conceit  that  points  to  the  excellent  order,  or  the 
fine  recitation  of  any  class  as  though  that  were  a  great  and 
satisfying  result.  What  is  high  rank  in  class  good  for  if  it 
is  attained  by  any  other  than  honest  and  independent  exer- 
tion ?  What  strength  of  character  has  the  boy  gained  in 
school  if  he  is  reduced  to  subjection  by  sheer  force,  and  is 
thus  made  to  form  a  part  of  the  dress  parade  of  the  school 
room  ?  These  things  are  said  more  for  encouragement 
than  by  way  of  criticism.  Visitors  from  abroad  to  several 
of  our  schools  have  remarked  the  healthy  tone  of  the 
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class-work.  They  have  particularly  noticed  the  evidence 
of  plan  and  the  unostentatious  manner  in  which  the  teach- 
ers have  led  their  pupils  from  one  task  to  another.  The 
example  and  influence  of  such  teachers  are  invaluable  not 
only  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  work,  but  in  stimulating 
others  to  aim  at  higher  standards.  Every  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  a  brief  time  out  of  school  hours  each  day 
in  preparing  her  plan  for  the  succeeding  day.  There  can 
be  no  valid  excuse  for  those,  who  fail  to  do  this.  One-half 
hour  of  thoughtful  preparation  enables  the  teacher  to 
work  in  an  orderly  and  intelligent  manner  and  with  far 
less  fatigue  and  worry. 

The  distinction  between  teaching  ^mA  hearing  recitations  is 
perhaps  becoming  better  understood.  Doubtless  both 
have  their  place.  All  teaching  and  no  reciting  would 
not  reach  the  best  results.  But  all  reciting  and  no  teach- 
ing is  worse.  To  recite  requires  study,  and  children 
usually  study  to  poor  advantage  unless  their  interest  is 
aroused  by  explanation,  and  some  outline  of  what  they  are 
to  learn  is  given  by  the  teacher.  The  best  plan  of  teach- 
ing  possible  is,  of  course,  a  union  of  the  Socratic  method 
with  such  instruction  and  illustration  as  the  subject  may 
demand. 

There  is  manifest  in  our  schools  a  steady  progress  in 
Reading,  Supplementary  matter  is  used  more  regularly, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  thought  and  hence  the  read- 
ing is  more  natural,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  can  be  heard 
with  positive  pleasure. 

In  numbers,  also,  there  is  a  good  blending  of  concrete 
with  abstract  work.  Exercises  in  fractions  are  becoming  a 
part  of  primary  work,  and  sharp,  vigorous  drill  in  mental 
operations  of  all  kinds  are  given  in  every  grade.  When 
teachers  make  the  processes  in  Arithmetic  clear  by  simple 
every-day  examples  and  then  secure  rapid  execution  by 
plenty  of  mental  and  written  practice,  the  result  is  sure. 

In  Geography  and  History  there  is  possibly  a  larger 
margin  for  improvement.  A  vast  amount  of  good  work 
has,  however,  been  accomplished. 

There  is  no  one  exercise  that  combines  more  desirable 
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elements  of  culture  than  the  memorizing  and  recitation  of 
choice  selections  from  standard  authors.  An  acquaintance 
with  authors,  the  acquisition  of  valuable  facts,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  stimulus  of  noble  ideas,  the  elocutionary 
training  that  attend  such  exercises — all  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  report  that  every 
teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  is  giving  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 


OVER-PRESSURE. 

I  feel  safe  in  affirming  that  there  is  little  suffering  in  the 
schools  by  way  of  over-pressure.  The  only  sure  preventive 
of  over-pressure  is  the  employment  of  only  those  teachers 
who  have  received  thorough  professional  training.  This  is 
the  view  taken  in  England  by  those  competent  to  judge,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  recent  re- 
port by  Mr.  Frederick  George  Langdon.  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools : 

'*  One  class  of  children  liable  to  be  over-pressed  are  the 
bright,  ambitious  children  of  high  nervous  sensibility. 
Such  children  would  easily  pass  their  examinations  with- 
out undue  exertion,  but  are  too  eager  in  study,  and, 
neglecting  exercise,  they  break  down.  No  such  cases 
need  occur  if  parents  and  teachers  would  study  the  natures 
of  children,  and  watch  such  cases  narrowly  so  as  to  regu- 
late their  work  and  stop  it  altogether  if  signs  of  overstrain 
show  themselves."  "  Much  of  over-pressure  arises  from 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness.  Want  of  skill  in  teaching, 
defective  methods,  weak  powers  of  discipline,  ignorance 
of  psychology,  physiology  and  school  hygiene  lead  to 
over-pressure  that  the  teacher  knows  only  of  by  the  results. 
All  the  cases  where  death  or  chorea  have  been  brought 
about  by  school-work  are  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  that  any  teacher  could  apply  over-pressure 
to  this  extent  except  through  ignorance." 
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"  Over-pressure  may  be  applied  : 

1.  By  lengthening  the  hours  of  study,  either  by  keeping 
in,  or  by  setting  undue  home  work. 

2.  By  changing  the  methods  of  instruction  and  resorting 
to  mere  cram. 

3.  By  giving  punishment  for  failure  to  do  work  without 
being  sure  that  the  failure  has  arisen  from  willful  neglect. 

4.  By  neglecting  to  make  allowance  for  mental  or  physi- 
cal weakness  of  the  scholar. 

5.  By  neglecting  to  insure  that  previous  fundamental 
work  has  been  thoroughly  understood  before  proceeding 
to  higher  work. 

6.  By  harshness  in  enforcing  discipline. 

7.  By  taking  things  too  easily  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  over-working  during  the  last  few  weeks." 

From  a  number  of  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Langdon 
as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  over-pressure  I  will 
quote  but  a  few. 

"I.  To  let  our  teachers  feel  that  their  work  will  be  judged 
on  its  merits.  That  the  same  results  will  not  be  expected 
in  difficult  schools  as  in  schools  better  situated. 

2.  To  insist  upon  all  children  being  excused  from  exam- 
inations who  ought  not,  in  their  interest,  to  be  examined. 

3.  To  rigorously  stop  all  keeping  in  for  extra  study. 

4.  To  improve  the  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attend- 
ance as  far  as  possible. 

5.  To  take  such  steps  as  are  possible  to  secure  efficient 
training  of  teachers.*' 

What  I  have  quoted  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
same  educational  problems  that  perplex  us  are  pressing 
for  solution  in  the  mother  country.  The  suggestions  made 
seem  to  me  worthy  of  earnest  consideration.  So  difficult 
is  it  for  some  to  eschew  the  evils  of  ranking  and  examina- 
tion that  such  w^ords  of  caution  are  not  out  of  place  at  this 
time. 
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THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  High  School  Alumni  held  on  the 
evening  of  April  14th,  a  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Harry 
W.  Asher  which  was  of  great  interest  and  value  as  show- 
ing the  condition  and  needs  of  the  High  School.  After 
explaining  at  some  length  the  modifications  made  in  the 
marking  system  the  report  adds : 

More  books  have  been  taken  from  the  library  this  year  than  ever  before, 
showing  that  other  fields  than  those  confined  to  the  text-books  have  been 
explored.  I  am  informed  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  better  since  the 
change,  for  the  school  records  show  fewer  absences  and  complaints  from 
parents  for  overstudy  so  often  received  are  now  fortunately  never  heard  of. 
Freed  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  numerical  estimate  of  a  scholar's 
efTort,  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to  her  work. 
She  herself  broadens,  for  she  must  keep  pace  with  that  pupil  who  now  has 
the  time  to  search  far  and  wide  for  the  why  and  wherefore.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  as  saying  that  it  has  been  a  perfect  success  in  the  High  School  so 
far.  It  certainly  has  not  been  a  failure.  There  are  some  of  the  teachers 
who  would  like  to  return  to  the  old  method.  There  are  others  who  would 
not.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  recitations  drag  and  become  dull  and 
tiresome,  because  there  are  those  that  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  a 
daily  mark  and  fail  to  prepare  their  lessons  as  thoroughly.  This  is  bound 
to  happen,  but  no  sign  that  the  system  is  bad.  It  is  an  experiment  that  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  try.  Yale  College  has  not  dared  to  do  it.  The  system 
should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  If  it  proves  unwise  to  hat^e  made  the  change, 
no  harm  has  been  done  ;  if  it  proves  a  success,  it  will  be  a  triumph  in  the 
science  of  teaching.  I  firmly  believe  that  what  has  been  done  has  been  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  we  will  never  regret  the  action  that  has 
been  taken.  Two  most  distinguished  friends  of  education  have  passed 
away  since  our  last  reunion.  Ariel  Parish,  our  former  superintendent  of 
schools,  whose  life-like  picture  adorns  these  walls,  died  in  Denver,  Col., 
last  winter,  and  Profesjsor  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the 
first  teachers  in  the  old  High  School,  a  gentleman  to  whom  New  Haven 
owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  warm  and  sincere  interest  which  he 
has  ever  taken  in  our  public  school  system. 

Great  foresight  could  not  have  been  exhibited  in  selecting  the  site  upon 
which  this  school  stands,  and  in  many  respects  it  has  been  a  source  of  com- 
plaint ever  since  its  erection.  It  is  sadly  in  need  of  more  room,  and  above 
all,  a  play-ground.  Even  Yale  enjoys  its  campus,  where  purer  air  than  that 
of  the  class-room  can  be  inhaled.  It  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  railroad 
over  which  at  times  passing  trains  make  disagreeable  noises,  and  little  space 
is  left  on  the  other  side  for  additions  that  might  be  built.  The  rapid  increase 
in  population  necessitates  the  use  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  which  were 
never  intended  for  class-rooms.  They  are  dark,  the  ceilings  are  low,  and 
they  are  anything  but  comfortable.  The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  at 
times  transformed  into  a  class-room,  a  place  wholly  unfit  for  such  a  purpose. 
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Indeed  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  larger  school  must  be  built,  or 
there  might  be  two,  one  a  boys'  and  the  other  a  girls*  high  school,  as  in 
Boston  and  many  other  larger  cities.  Plans  are  in  existence  for  the  erection 
of  an  additional  building  on  the  Orange  street  side,  where  the  different 
classes  can  have  separate  rooms  for  drawing  and  perhaps  manual  exercises, 
and  it  has  also  been  proposed  to  add  on  to  the  Wall  street  side,  thus  enlarging 
the  laboratory,  to  which  I  will  refer  more  fully  later  on.  The  best  plan  is  to 
leave  matters  as  they  are  and  erect  another  building  in  another  portion  of 
the  city,  thereby  making  it  more  convenient  for  those  pupils  who  might  live 
some  distance  from  either  building.  With  the  Annex,  Fair  Haven  and 
East  Haven  on  the  one  side,  Westville  and  West  Haven  on  the  other, 
together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  our  midst,  the  demand  for 
entrance  to  the  High  School  will  be  so  great  that  something  of  this  nature 
must  be  done.  This  will  perhaps  make  room  for  a  school  for  manual 
training,  a  subject  which  is  now  being  much  discussed  among  prominent 
educators. 


The  same  Report  calls  attention  to  the  pressing  need 
of  more  extended  facilities  for  teaching  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  Secretary  was  evidently  not  aware  that 
the  Board  of  Education  had  given  the  matter  serious 
attention,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  plans  drawn 
for  a  laboratory  in  the  basement  of  the  school.  It  was 
found  after  considerable  investigation  that  no  adequate 
provision  could  be  made  until  the  High  School  building 
is  enlarged  or  another  building  is  provided. 

On  the  same  occasion  an  entertaining  address  was  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Henry  T.  Terry  of  Yale  College,  on 
"Japan." 

The  class-day  exercises  were  of  a  high  order  and  the 
programme  was  unusually  attractive. 

The  usual  graduating  exercises  were  held  April  1 5th,  at 
Carll's  Opera  House.  Seats  were  erected  upon  the  stage 
for  the  entire  school  and  the  structure  was  so  contrived 
that  it  could  be  stored  away  for  use  on  future  occasions. 
A  crowded  audience  listened  to  the  essays  and  music  with 
evident  approval.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  diplomas 
were  conferred  upon  the  fifty-nine  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  by  the  Superintendent,  in  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


1.  Music — "  Come  and  Greet  the  May." 

From  the  Opera  "The  Scarlet  Letter." 

2.  Oration — "  Burke's   Attitude   toward   the  American 

French  Revolution." 

3.  Essay — "  Marie  Antoinette." 

4.  Music—''  Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel." 
From  the  Oratorio  '*  Israel's  Return  from  Babylon." 

5.  Essay — "  The  Roman  Coliseum. 

6.  Oration — "  Our  Indian  Brother." 

7.  Music—"  Old  Daddy  Longlegs." 


Southard 


fr 


and    toward    the 

Michael  Patrick  Hart 

Agnes  Fergusson  Noyes 

schachner 
Solo  by  Mary  Hine  Mansfield. 

Rose  Frances  Conlan 
Irving  Enos  Hurlbut 

Jacoby 


8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 
12. 

13. 


Composed  for  the  Bayonne  Vocal  Union.    Obligato  Solo  by  Senior  boys  in  Unison. 
Essay — "  George  Eliot  and  Charlotte  Bront6."     Hattie  Lewis  Ryder 


Essay—"  Work." 

Music — "  Hail,  Lovely  Venice." 

From  the  Opera  '*  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Essay — "  Manual  Training." 
Essay — "  Man  a  Social  Being." 
Music—"  A  Chafer's  Wedding." 
Oration — "  Modern  Manias." 


Euzabeth  Barker  Sheldon 

Donizetti 

Solos  by  Miss  ManaBeld. 

Gardiner  Ellsworth  Thorpe 

Sara  Louise  Canfield 

Lew^andowski 

Frank  Terry  Brooks 


14. 

15.  Essay—"  Ideals ;"  with  the  Valedictory  Addresses."  Carrie  King  Rice 

16.  Music — "Gloria  In  Excelsis."    From  Gounod's  "Messe  Solennelle" 

(St.  Cecilia).    (Latin  Version.) 
Trio :  Mary  Hlne  Mansfield,  Florence  Isadora  Judson,  Arthur  Wiswell  Jepson. 

17.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

18.  Music,  Class  Song — **  God  be  with  You."  Jepson 

Words  and  Music  written  for  the  Class  of  '86. 

Pianist: — Richard  Truman  Percy. 


Class 


Edith  Frances  Adams, 
Frances  Butler  Atwater, 
May  Rosalie  Atwater, 
Belle  Frances  Backus, 
Mary  Grace  Beecher, 
Charlotte  Bishop  Bromley, 
Sara  Louise  Canfield, 
Alice  Louise  Chapman, 
Carrie  Louise  Church, 
Rose  Frances  Conlan, 
Mattie  Woodruff  Cornwall, 
Bessie  Ludington  Crawford, 
Grace  Eliza  Daggett, 
Margaret  B.  C.  Daly, 
Theodora  Woodford  Dudley, 
Mary  Ellen  Egan, 
Jennie  Elizabeth  Greeley, 

3 


of  t886. 

Charity  Blackman  Hyde, 
Florence  Isadora  Judson, 
Mary  Ellen  Kinsella, 
Jennie  Louise  Klock, 
Marietta  Amelia  Larder, 
Mary  Hine  Mansfield, 
Agnes  Fergusson  Noyes, 
Mary  Elizabeth  O'Gorman, 
Kate  Converse  Platt, 
Carrie  King  Rice, 
Hattie  Lewis  Ryder, 
Elizabeth  Barker  Sheldon, 
Annie  Winchester  Starkweather, 
Harriet  Emily  Trowbridge, 
Florence  Edith  White, 
Mary  Elmina  Woodruff. 
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George  Jarvis  Bassett, 
WiLUAM  Bartlett  Beckley, 
Charles  Wright  Boltwood, 
Frank  Terry  Brooks, 
John  Joseph  Donahue, 
Frank  Pierce  Goodrich, 
Michael  Patrick  Hart, 
Noble  Foster  Hoggson, 
Irving  Enos  Hurlbut, 
Arthur  Wiswell  Jepson, 
Arthur  Howard  Lombard, 
Augustine  Francis  Maher, 
William  Greenwood  Morris, 


Elbert  Ellsworth  Norton. 
Richard  Truman  Percy, 
Stuart  Henry  Row^e, 
Leonard  Cutler  Sanford, 
Abraham  Schulhafer, 
Ernest  Ellsworth  Smith, 
William  Rice  Smith, 
Frederick  William  Spanutius, 
John  Francis  Sullivan, 
Gardiner  Ellsworth  Thorpe, 
Charles  Alling  Tuttle, 
Frank  Clark  Woodruff, 
Samuel  Albert  York. 


Names  of  those  having  the  Ten  Highest  Ranks  in  Scholarship  for  Four  Years 

1.  Carrie  King  Rice,  6.    Frank  Terry  Brooks, 

2.  Mary  Elmina  Woodruff,  7. 

3.  Elizabeth  Barker  Sheldon,         8. 

4.  Theodora  Woodford  Dudley,  9. 

5.  Edith  Frances  Adams,  10. 


William  Greenwood  Morris, 
Agnes  Fergusson  Noyes, 
Irving  Enos  Hurlbut, 
Rose  Frances  Conlan. 


The  whole  number  of  candidates  examined  for  the 
fourth  class  during  the  summer  term  was  293.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  passed  successfully  the  examination  was 
245.  The  number  rejected  48.  The  number  that  actually 
became  members  of  the  School  was  216. 

It  is  thought  that  the  new  class  is  relatively  a  strong 
one,  and  the  work  done  by  them  during  the  summer  term 
was  judged  favorably  by  the  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  term  was  564. 
The  number  of  postgraduates  who  left  at  close  of  term,  20. 

The  several  classes  are  divided  as  follows : 

Seniors:  Classical,  15  ;  Scientific,  16;  English,  56;  total,  77. 

Third  :  Classical,  17  ;  Scientific,  18  ;  English,  90 ;  total,  125. 

Junior  :  Classical,  13  ;  Scientific,  12  ;  Business,  8  ;  English,  55  ;  total,  88. 

Fourth :  Classical,  30 ;  Scientific, 25  ;  Business, 67  ;  English,  122  ;  total.  244. 

This  table  shows  that  the  Classical  Department  has  in 
all  75  students,  the  Scientific  71,  the  Business  75,  and  the 
English  323. 

During  the  year  the  Board  considered  somewhat  care- 
fully the  subject  of  a  two  years*  Business  Course,  and  the 
purpose  was  formed  of  making  this  course  as  efficient  as 
possible.  A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Plunkett,  Graves,  Peck,  and  Bennett,  was  appointed  to 
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prepare  a  new  order  of  studies,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  J.  D.  Whitmore  should  take  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment and  be  furnished  an  assistant  to  take  classes  in  the 
sciences.  For  all  pupils  who  are  unable  to  spend  four 
years  in  the  High  School,  the  Business  Course  offers  excep- 
tional advantages.  It  enables  them  to  complete  a  well 
rounded  course  of  study  in  two  years  and  go  forth  into 
active  life  with  a  testimonial  from  the  Board  of  Education 
certifying  to  their  attainments. 

The  special  committee  decided  upon  the  following  out- 
line of  studies : 

First  Year. — /iVj^  TVrw,  twenty  weeks.  I.  English,  including  Grammar, 
Language  and  Literature.  IL  German,  French,  or  Algebra ;  these  being 
optional  studies.  IIL  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms  and  Penmanship. 
IV.  General  exercises  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Drawing,  Music,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Composition,  and  Declamation.  Second  Term,  twenty  weeks.  L  Eng- 
lish, continued,  and  Physical  Geography.  IL  German,  French,  or  Algebra. 
IIL  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms  and  Penmanship.  IV.  General  exer- 
cises, the  same  as  the  first  term. 

Second  Year. — First  Term^  twenty  weeks.  I.  Book-keeping,  Corres- 
pondence and  Penmanship.  II.  German,  French,  or  Geometry ;  optional. 
IIL  Civil  Government  and  Physics.  IV.  General  exercises,  including  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Drawing,  Music,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Composition  and 
Declamation.  Second  Term,  twenty  weeks.  I.  Book-keeping,  Correspond- 
ence and  Penmanship.  IL  German,  French,  or  Geometry ;  optional.  III. 
History  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  and  General  history.  IV. 
General  exercises  as  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  pride  that  the  graduates 
of  the  Hillhouse  High  School  have  taken  high  honors  in 
College.  Some  of  the  prizes  won  by  our  graduates  during 
the  past  year  are : 

First  Winthrop  prize  of  $200.00  for  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  Thomas  H.  Curtiss,  '83. 

Sophomore  prize  for  excellence  in  English  Composition :  ist,  O.  S.  Isbell, 
'84  ;  2d,  M.  Husinsky,  '84 ;  3d,  L.  J.  Carmalt,  '84. 

3d  Sophomore  Mathematical  prize  to  Frederic  W.  Mar,  '84. 

3d  Freshman  Scholarship,  $60.00,  awarded  to  William  A.  McQuaid,  '85. 

A  first  Berkley  premium  for  excellence  in  Latin  Composition  to  Edmund 
D.  Scott,  '85. 

Second  to  William  A.  McQuaid,  '85,  and  Dwight  W.  Bissell,  '85. 

Gustave  A.  Gruener,  '79,  appointed  Instructor  in  German  in  Yale  College. 

Percy  F.  Smith,  a  former  member  of  the  High  School,  though  not  a  grad- 
uate, had  notable  success  in  taking  six  first  prizes  in  the  Freshman  year  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  viz :  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in  Chemistry, 
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one  in  Physics,  one  in  German,  one  for  excellence  in  all  the  studies  of 
Freshman  year,  and  one  in  English  Composition.  He  also  divided  the  prize 
for  excellence  in  Mathematical  Drawing  with  Edwin  W.  Robinson,  '85. 

In  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Scientific  School  William  D.  Johnson,  '86, 
received  first  prize  for  excellence  in  dynamical  engineering,  and  Robert  C. 
Augur,  '85,  received  honorable  mention  for  excellence  in  Mathematics. 

The  whole  number  of  books  drawn  from  the  library  of 
the  school  for  the  year  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  being  1,034. 

Of  these  326  were  works  of  fiction,  22  of  history,  124  of 
travel,  22  of  biography,  13  of  science,  3  of  poetry,  4  of 
natural  history,  and  5 1  miscellaneous. 

This  indicates  some  growth  in  the  use  of  books  and  is 
encouraging,  but  I  am  looking  for  a  still  better  record  in 
years  to  come.  Teachers  can  do  much  to  shape  the  taste 
of  the  student  in  favor  of  history,  biography,  poetry, 
science  and  travel,  and  so  furnish  the  best  thing  an  educa- 
tion can  afford,  viz :  a  love  for  good  books. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  hostility  to  the  High  School  in 
some  quarters,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  upon 
much  argument  to  prove  the  value  and  necessity  of  such 
an  institution.  I  will  only  suggest  that  those  who  are  con- 
tinually counting  up  what  the  community  has  done  for 
the  High  School  sometimes  pause  to  enquire  what  the 
High  School  has  done  for  the  community.  They  will  find 
that  morally,  at  least,  the  debt  is  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
munity. 

1.  The  High  School  holds  a  vital  relation  to  all  the 
grammar  and  primary  schools.  Without  the  stimulus 
which  it  furnishes  half  the  benefit  of  the  school  system 
would  be  lost.  Holding  out  to  every  ambitious  child  in 
the  community  the  rich  advantages  of  mathematics,  science 
and  literature,  or,  even  a  preparation  for  College,  its  influ- 
ence is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other  moral  force 
in  elevating  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  our  youth. 

2.  It  furnishes  a  supply  of  educated  persons  who  are 
fitted  by  age  and  culture  to  become  teachers  in  our 
schools.  Without  the  High  School,  to  employ  local  talent 
would  be  to  employ  those  too  young  and  with  too  little 
education  to  assume  the  grave  responsibilities  of  teachers. 
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3.  All  who  attend  the  High  School,  whether  they  grad- 
uate or  not,  go  into  active  life  better  prepared  to  act  in 
this  age  when  "knowledge  is  increased,"  and  where 
American  youth  are  often  at  a  discount  because  foreigners 
with  better  education  and  training  are  ready  to  fill  posi- 
tions requiring  technical  skill  or  directive  power. 

4.  Were  the  High  School  abolished  or  in  any  way  in- 
jured, the  value  of  property  in  New  Haven  would  be 
correspondingly  depreciated.  People  seeking  a  residence 
would  no  longer  come  here  but  would  go  to  Hartford  or 
Bridgeport  where,  as  things  are  now,  the  provision  for 
higher  instruction  in  way  of  buildings  and  appointments 
are  humiliatingly  superior  to  those  in  New  Haven. 

Nothing  does  our  schools  more  harm  than  the  frequent 
hints  from  certain  quarters  that  some  great  change  or 
reform  is  to  be  enacted  whereby  the  tax  payers  are  to  be 
relieved  and  other  unmentioned  blessings  are  to  be  con- 
ferred. With  the  present  outlook  for  attendance  at  the 
High  School  the  institution  cannot  be  conducted  efficient- 
ly for  much  less  expense  than  at  present. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  made  substantial  advances  during 
the  year  in  the  development  of  a  wholesome  plan  of  train- 
ing those  who  are  to  become  teachers.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  the  W^lch  School  are  detailed  to  teach 
in  the  Cedar  st.  School  and  to  serve  as  substitutes  in  other 
schools  as  occasion  requires.  This  arrangement  affords  a 
continuation  of  their  training  during  the  period  of  substi- 
tuting and  apprenticeship  and  is  a  strong  feature  of  the 
system. 

The  Welch  School  has  had  a  prosperous  year.  The 
work  was  such  as  might  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  able 
and  conscientious  teachers.  The  general  plan  of  training 
as  outlined  in  the  last  report  was  carried  out  and  untiring 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  make  the  school  a  success,  both 
in  the  class-room  and  in  the  training  department.  So 
great  was  the  ambition  and  zeal  of  all,  that  some  signs  of 
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overwork  were  visible  before  the  end  of  the  year  which 
are  not  likely  to  recur  in  future. 

Among  the  strong  features  of  the  first  half  year  of  train- 
ing may  be  mentioned :  A  course  of  physical  training  in- 
troducing many  exercises  that  are  practicable  in  the 
school-room,  practical  lessons  on  plants,  the  development 
of  a  course  in  geography,  a  series  of  lessons  in  penman- 
ship and  language,  and  the  careful  study  of  methods  in 
reading,  number  and  form.  Something  was  done  also  in 
the  history  of  education,  school  management  and  in  gen- 
eral professional  reading. 

The  second  half  year  was  occupied  by  constant  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  the  class-room. 

The  Kindergarten  has  been  successfully  conducted  by 
Miss  Emma  L.  Brown  and  it  is  hoped  that  gradually  the 
work  of  this  department  may  be  closely  connected  with 
and  become  a  part  of  the  primary  department  of  the 
school. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  school  were  held  on 
Friday,  A.  M.,  June  i8th,  and  consisted  of  teaching  exer- 
cises in  the  various  class-rooms,  followed  by  music  and 
essays  in  the  hall.  The  following  essays  were  read: 
"The  Teacher's  Influence,"  by  Miss  Hallock.  "Geogra- 
phy, One  Phase  of  the  Subject,"  by  Miss  Reynolds.  "A 
Plea  for  Physical  Culture,"  by  Miss  Johnson.  Brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Plunkett,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Schools,  Rev.  J.  'E.  Todd,  D.D.,  and  others. 
Diplomas  were  conferred  upon  twenty-six  young  ladies  as 
follows : 

Lillian  E.  Bradley,  -  -  -    69  Howe  st. 

Isabel  Bretzfelder,        -  -  85  Lafayette  st. 

Mary  C.  Blakeslee,  -  -  -    Cedar  Hill. 

Flora  Belle  Clarke,      -  -  21  Ward  st. 

Bertha  J.  Cargill,    -  -  -     108  Howe  st. 

Carrie  F.  Finch,  -  -  -  170  Howard  ave. 

Henrietta  Feuchtwanger,  -  -    12  Whalley  ave. 
Lucy  A.  Griswold,          .           -  70  South  Front  st. 

Fannie  N.  Hallock,  -  -  -    125  High  st. 

Louise  A.  Hofacker,       -  -  364  Congress  ave. 

Ida  E.  Johnson,  ...    623  State  st. 

Annie  K.  Joslin,  ...  73  Ward  st. 
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Annie  B.  Kelley,  -  -  -    83  Asylum  st. 

Edna  C.  Lines,      ...  565  Howard  ave. 

Annie  L.  Mann,  -  -  -    79  Kensington  st. 

Florence  A.  Northrop,  -  -  276  Howard  ave, 

Lucy  M.  Pierpont,  -  -  -    108  Argyle  st. 

Alice  E.  Reynolds,         -  -  West  Haven. 

Sarah  H.  Robinson,  -  -  -    255  Ferry  st. 

Mary  E.  Smith,     -  -  -  75  Kimberly  ave. 

Annie  L.  Stone,  ...     143  Lamberton  st. 
Helen  M.  Thomas,  -  -  127  Liberty  st. 

Kate  M.  Tuttle,  -  -  -    no  S.  Front  st. 

Emma  L.  Tyler,    -  -  -  N.  Quinnipiac  st. 

Carrie  G.  Weil,  -  -  -    116  Oak  st. 

Mary  L.  Wykes,  -  -  -  42  Trumbull  st. 

At  four  o'clock  the  teachers  of  the  city  assembled  in 
High  School  Hall  to  listen  to  a  valuable  and  interesting 
lecture  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  Subject : 
"  Reading  in  Public  Schools." 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  theory  underlying  our 
training  work  is  almost  identical  with  that  upon  which  the 
State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain  is  conducted  under 
the  principalship  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Carroll.  During  the  past 
three  years  especial  attention  has  been  given  there  to  prac- 
tical work  in  model  schools,  of  which  there  are  at  present 
more  than  a  dozen  connected  with  the  institution.  So 
marked  has  been  the  success  of  the  plan  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Normal  School  has  nearly  doubled  and  an  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Chas.  D.  Hine,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education, 
in  reporting  on  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  says : 

"  The  State  furnishes  this  normal  education  at  consider- 
able expense  but  receives  an  adequate  return  in  good  teach- 
ing. It  is  true  that  many  graduates  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing but  a  short  time,  yet  the  average  of  their  teaching 
years  is  as  large  as  that  of  those  who  have  had  no  training. 
It  is  infinitely  better  for  the  children  who  are  the  life  of 
public  schools,  that  teachers  who  are  to  remain  with  them 
but  a  short  time,  should  be  efficient  when  they  begin ; 
otherwise  the  teacher  has  no  sooner  gained  a  valuable  ex- 
perience, without  much  profit  to  the  children,  than  the 
relation  is   ended,  and   a  new  and  untried  person  again 
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begins  to  experiment.  Thus  year  after  year  children  are 
subjected  to  poor  teaching  which  is  unjust  to  them  and  a 
waste  of  time  and  money." 

Early  in  the  year  the  agent  of  the  Taxpayers*  Associa- 
tion spent  some  time  in  examining  the  plan  of  conducting 
the  Training  Schools  and  as  a  result  the  following  state- 
ment appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  association : 

"  Though  the  precise  figures  could  not  be  obtained  when 
the  examination  was  made  your  committee  were  satisfied 
that  the  training  departments  in  the  Welch  and  Cedar  st. 
Schools  were  actually  saving  the  district  money,  instead  of 
being  a  source  of  expense  as  was  commonly  supposed. 
The  saving  is  effected  by  receiving  the  services  of  the 
teachers  in  training,  without  pay,  or  for  a  nominal  charge, 
in  place  of  regular  teachers,  temporarily  absent." 

This  statement  in  connection  with  that  of  Secretary  Hine 
quoted  above  ought  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  those  who 
have  no  time  to  investigate  for  themselves. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

I — DRAWING. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Prof.  Bail,  instruction 
in  drawing  has  been  given  in  all  grades.  In  the  grammar 
schools  special  attention  has  been  directed  to  free  hand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  and  the  development  of  geomet- 
rical solids. 

The  fourth  class,  high  school,  has  been  engaged  in  geo- 
metrical drawing,  consisting  of  plan,  elevation,  and  sec- 
tions, working  and  isometric;  free  hand  designs  and 
drawing  of  geometrical  solids,  vases  and  other  objects. 

Third  class,  plans  of  houses,  working  drawings  and 
orders  of  architecture ;  perspective  drawing  of  furnished 
rooms  and  other  objects  by  measurement. 

Junior  and  Senior  classes,  object  drawing  from  nature. 

Since  the  introduction  of  mechanical  drawing  the  work 
in  this  department  has  grown  beyond  the  capacity  of  one 
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instructor.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  best  to  relieve 
Prof.  Bail  by  appointing  a  competent  lady  teacher  to  take 
charge  of  drawing  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
Miss  Ada  B.  Hyde,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  in 
charge  of  No.  12  Woolsey  School,  has  been  appointed  to 
this  position. 

II — PRIMARY   OR  KINDERGARTEN   WORK. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  selecting  the  most 
feasible  Kindergarten  occupations  for  use  in  the  schools. 
These  exercises  not  only  develope  manual  dexterity  but 
teach  the  elements  of  form,  color,  geometry  and  natural 
science.  The  materials  used  are  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive and  I  believe  that  a  small  expenditure  may  wisely  be 
made  for  this  object. 

Ill — SEWING. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  to  introduce  sewing 
as  a  regular  exercise  in  the  intermediate  and  lower  gram- 
mar grades  was  perhaps  the  most  important  legislation  of 
the  year.  During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  Miss 
Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  a  substitute  teacher,  was  engaged  in 
organizing  and  instructing  classes  in  this  useful  branch. 
A  few  months  will  suffice  to  introduce  this  industry  into 
all  the  schools,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  practic- 
able the  regular  teachers  will  take  charge  of  it. 

IV — MODELING. 

Prof.  Bail  has  taught  classes  in  clay  modeling  and  plas- 
ter casting,  in  the  D wight.  Skinner,  and  Woolsey  Schools. 
The  instruction  was  given  after  school  hours,  but  decided 
interest  was  taken  in  the  work.  Whether  it  is  practicable 
to  continue  these  classes  does  not  appear  clearly  to  me, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  some  clay  work  should  be  done 
in  every  primary  room  as  an  aid  to  drawing  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  form. 
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V — WOODWORK. 

Detachments  of  boys  from  all  the  grammar  schools,  ex- 
cepting the  Woolsey  and  Winchester,  have  been  trained 
in  carpentry,  in  the  basements  of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner 
Schools.  The  results  were  the  same  in  kind,  though 
more  extended  and  complete,  than  those  described  in  the 
last  report.  This  department  has  evidently  outgrown  the 
accommodations  afforded  by  the  two  basements,  and  the 
vote  of  the  Board  to  secure  other  quarters  and  employ  a 
regular  instructor  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  manual  training  in  our  schools.  Special  credit  is 
due  to  principals  Camp  and  French  and  to  Messrs.  Judd 
and  Loper  for  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  they  have  shown  in 
starting  and  carrying  on  this  enterprise. 

With  all  respect  to  those  who  are  arrayed  against  the 
old  State  House  the  opinion  is  here  given  that  that  build- 
ing is  the  most  available  place  for  manual  training,  both 
because  it  is  central  and  because  there  would  be  no  expense 
for  rent.  Should  it  be  deemed  wise  to  engage  other  quar- 
ters, an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1500  would  be  de- 
sirable in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  Boardman  fund. 

An  industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  New  York  in  March, 
at  which  the  New  Haven  Schools  were  represented  by 
quite  an  extensive  exhibit.  Much  information  was  gained 
there  which  was  found  to  be  of  value  in  preparing  for  the 
exhibition  held  in  New  Haven  during  the  month  of  June. 
In  the  work  of  preparing  for  this  occasion  there  was 
hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers. 
Not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  people,  young  and  old, 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  viewing  the  exhibits, 
and  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  results 
both  of  school  and  home  work.  The  press  of  the  city  de- 
voted a  generous  amount  -of  space  to  the  subject  and  did 
much  to  arouse  public  interest.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  cost  of  manual  training  for  the  past  year : 

Manual  Training  Account,  1885-86. 

Amount  received  from  Boardman  Fund,     .  .    $340.00 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  600.00 

$940.00 
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Amount  spent  for  Lumber,  Nails  and  other  material,  917646 

Amount  spent  for  Tools,          ....  34.26 

Amount  spent  for  Instruction,                   .  340.00 

Amount  spent  for  Sewing,  ....  78.31 
Amount  spent  for  Tools,  Clay,  Plaster  Paris,  etc., 

for  Modeling  classes,  .  135.78 
Amount  spent  for  Industrial  Exhibition  in  High 

School  Hall,            .....  174.30 


■♦939" 


Estimated  value  of  Tools  owned  by  the  District,  250.00 

Estimated  value  of  Benches,  etc.,  owned  by  the  District,    48.00 

Estimated  value  of  Lumber,  etc.,  on  hand,  30.28 

328.28 

Estimated  value  of  Tables,  Easels,  etc.,  made  for  the 

Schools  during  the  past  year,       .  .  52.65 


MUSIC. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  instructor 
of  music,  Prof.  B.  Jepson.  It  shows  that  good  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  department. 

"  The  annual  examination  in  music  has  just  closed  with 
the  following  results : 

Number  of  solo  singers,  .  .  5*397 

Last  year,  ....  4i724  gain  673 

Number  of  monotones,    ....  501 

Last  year,  ....  512  decrease  11 

Number  of  rooms  marked  10  on  annual  test  exercise,    93 

Last  year,       .....  128  loss  35 

Number  of  rooms  marked  9  + ,         .  .  26 

Number  of  rooms  marked  9,      .  .  60 

There  is  an  apparent  falling  off  from  the  results  of  last 
year  in  the  number  of  rooms  receiving  the  highest  mark 
for  "sight-singing."  The  loss  occurs  principally  in  the 
primary  rooms  and  may  be  explained.  It  is  my  custom 
in  the  yearly  examination  to  excuse  all  monotones  from 
singing  on  the  test  exercises;  there  is  then  no  natural 
excuse  for  the  presence  of  discordant  notes. 

The  examination  just  closed  was  preceded  by  several 
weeks  of  most  unpropitious  weather.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, hundreds  of  scholars  were  afflicted  with  coughs, 
colds  and  hoarseness.  Undoubtedly  the  singing  was 
affected  by  these  voices  in  many  rooms  marked  9  and  9+. 
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During  the  year  I  have  introduced  a  limited  amount  of 
rote  song  practice,  in  all  primary  rooms  from  i  to  6  inclu- 
sive. In  a  majority  of  cases  the  ladies  have  been  enabled 
to  carry  along  this  work  without  interfering  essentially 
with  their  legitimate  elementary  drill.  In  each  of  the 
rooms  referred  to  the  scholars  have  at  command  from  six 
to  a  dozen  songs  which  they  can  sing  ad  libitum. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  interest  in 
the  study  of  music  as  a  science  continues  unabated  in  all 
the  schools  from  lowest  to  highest.  Also  that  the  teachers 
with  one  accord  continue  to  cooperate  with  me  in  efforts 
at  attaining  the  best  results. 

At  a  number  of  receptions  in  various  schools  I  have 
been  pleased  to  learn  that  parents  and  visiting  friends 
have  become  much  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  children 
at  "  sight-singing  "  from  the  blackboard  as  illustrated  by 
the  teachers  in  charge.  I  would  heartily  commend  this 
plan  as  a  means  of  familiarizing  and  interesting  the  public 
in  the  department  of  music.  Accompanying  this  report 
please  find  a  copy  of  the  test  exercises  used  in  examinations." 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


The  attendance  at  evening  schools  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

EVENING  SCHOOLS,   1 885-86. 


Whole  No. 

Av.  No. 

Averai^ 

Schools. 

R^stered. 

Registered. 

Attendance. 

Woolsey, 

186 

100. 

56.5 

Hamilton,  . 

135 

57. 

37.6 

Washington, 

90 

36.5 

34.6 

German-English, 

115 

34.6 

25. 

Goffe  Street,      . 

90 

28.6 

17. 

Whiting  Street, 

75 

28. 

19- 

Girls,     . 

75 

58.1 

30.8 

Total,  .  .  766  342.8  210.5 

A  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  the  high  school  build- 
ing and  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan,  assisted 
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by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Brinsmade.  The  good  degree  of  success 
that  attended  this  experiment  would  seem  to  warrant  its 
continuance. 

It  has  long  seemed  essential  to  the  best  success  of  the 
evening  schools  that  a  course  of  study  be  outlined,  the 
completion  of  which  would  entitle  a  young  man  or  woman 
to  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Education.  Such  a 
course  might  permit  of  three  classes  or  grades.  Every 
student  would  become  a  member  of  one  of  these  classes. 
No  particular  time  would  be  required  for  the  completion 
of  a  grade,  but  as  soon  as  any  student  should  be  ready  to 
pass  a  suitable  written  examination  upon  that  grade  he 
would  be  advanced  to  the  next.  The  plan  would  permit 
of  home  study,  or  even  of  study  during  that  part  of  the 
year  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session.  A  course  of 
reading  could  be  laid  out  to  accompany  the  regular  studies. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening  school  term  public  exercises 
should  be  held  for  those  who  graduate.  These  features 
would  lift  the  evening  school  to  a  higher  place  of  respec- 
tability, and  in  time  it  would  become  an  important  educa- 
tional institution.  In  order  to  make  this  suggestion  more 
clear  I  would  propose  the  following  classification  as  one 
that  might  be  used  : 

Grade  I. — Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic 
(through  the  simple  rules),  Letter  Writing. 

Grade  II. — Arithmetic,  Fractions  and  Interest,  Geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  Letter  Writing 
and  Business  Forms. 

Grade  III. — Arithmetic,  Discount  and  Mensuration, 
History  of  the  United  States,  Letter  Writing,  Business 
Forms,  Book-keeping  (Single  Entry),  Composition,  and 
Civil  Government. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  an  increasingly  large  number  of  children,  who, 
for  various  reasons,  are  quite  irregular  in  attendance. 
Five  rooms,  including  the  Whiting  Street  School,  have 
been  devoted  to  such  scholars.     Great  pains  have  been 
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taken  to  secure  their  attendance,  to  provide  suitable  cloth- 
ing for  them  and  to  teach  them  sewing  and  other  practical 
things.  By  the  aid  of  a  second  truant  officer  the  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  can  be  largely  increased. 

The  vacancy  at  Whiting  Street  naturally  raises  the 
question  whether  this  school  had  better  be  continued.  I 
cannot  see  how  it  can  wisely  be  abolished.  It  should, 
however,  be  changed  in  character  so  as  to  become  in  a 
certain  sense  an  industrial  school.  If  manual  training  is 
needed  for  any  boys  it  is  for  the  vagrants  and  truants 
whose  very  idleness  and  inability  to  do  anything  with 
their  hands  is  their  greatest  enemy.  Could  half  the  school 
time  of  these  boys  be  spent  in  learning  and  plying  some 
industry,  and  could  more  attention  be  given  to  moral 
training,  I  am  sure  a  stronger  corrective  influence  could 
be  exerted  and  a  larger  number  of  these  unfortunates 
could  be  reclaimed.  Only  two  rooms  of  moderate  size 
would  be  required,  one  for  study  and  one  for  work.  The 
hours  at  such  a  school  should  be  made  a  little  longer  than 
at  other  schools,  so  that  the  place  would  not  be  too  attrac- 
tive. This  plan  might  include  some  outdoor  work  in 
summer  that  would  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  garden- 
ing. One  such  school,  well  conducted,  would  do  much  to 
check  juvenile  crime  and  would  simply  put  in  practice 
what  is  generally  believed  regarding  the  relation  of  indus- 
try to  character. 

TEACHERS*   MEETINGS. 

It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  to  hold  meetings  in  the  various  towns  and  to  fur- 
nish instruction  on  educational  topics.  The  teachers  of 
Connecticut  are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  successful 
teachers  in  this  and  other  states.  Several  such  meetings 
were  held  in  New  Haven  during  the  year  and  were 
attended  by  the  entire  body  of  teachers.  The  lecturers 
were  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Rhode  Island  State  Normal 
School,' subject,  "The  Power  of  Thinking;"  Miss  Helen 
F.  Page,  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  "  Phonics ;" 
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Mr,  John  T,  Prince,  Agent  Mass.  Board  of  Education, 
"  Language ;'  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, Boston,  "  Mental  Growth ;"  Mr.  A.  B.  Morrill, 
State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  "  Elementar}*  Science  ;*' 
Yan  Phou  Lee,  Yale  College,  *'  Chinese  Education ;"  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  Boston,  "  Reading  in  Public  Schools." 

Something  has  been  accomplished  in  some  of  the  sub- 
districts  in  the  way  of  systematic  study  of  some  standard 
work  in  the  science  and  art  of  education.  If  each  princi- 
pal could  meet  his  teachers  as  a  class,  for  one  hour  per 
week  and  read  critically  some  work  like  Fitch's  Lectures, 
Spencer's  Education,  Browning's  Theories,  Sully's  Psy- 
chology, or  the  new  work  on  the  History  of  Education  by 
Compayre,  I  believe  a  new  pleasure  in  teaching  would  be 
experienced  by  all.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  other 
towns  where  such  systematic  study  has  been  undertaken 
that  the  schools  have  taken  on  new  life  and  efficiency. 

The  principals  and  superintendent  have  held  a  meeting 
once  each  month  when  the  various  interests  of  the  schools 
have  been  discussed  and  improvements  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Promotions  are  no  longer  made  upon  an  annual  exami- 
nation. Monthly  or  semi-monthly  reviews  are  given  and 
a  record  is  kept  of  the  standing  of  the  pupils  upon  these 
tests.  Although  it  has  seemed  to  be  difficult  for  some 
teachers  to  fully  abandon  daily  percentages  and  ranking, 
yet  there  is  general  concurrence  in  the  methods  prescribed 
by  the  Board. 

The  services  of  principals  are  especially  needed  in  fre- 
quent oral  examinations  of  the  classes.  The  examination 
should  be  unannounced  and  should  test  the  thoroughness 
of  the  teaching  in  every  subject.  I  would  especially  rec- 
ommend that  during  the  coming  year  the  principals  test 
their  classes  frequently  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  endeavor 
to  secure  promptness  and  accuracy  in  computation,  also 
rapidity  in  applying  the  simple  processes.     Would  also 
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ask  that  great  pains  be  taken  to  secure  clear,  distinct  read- 
ing, with  the  power  to  recite  the  thought  contained  in 
what  is  read. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

It  is  gratifying  from  year  to  year  to  see  sure  evidences 
of  progress,  and  to  feel  that  the  generous  support  which 
the  schools  receive  is  producing  good  fruit  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  our  youth. 

The  school,  to  be  sure,  is  only  one  of  the  educational 
forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  community  to  broaden  and 
elevate  its  people.  But  it  is  second  to  none  and  is  more 
universal  in  its  influence  than  any  other.  The  more  aid 
the  school  receives  from  the  church,  the  home,  and  the 
library,  the  more  efficient  will  be  its  work. 

I  desire  in  conclusion  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
hearty  support  extended  by  the  principals  and  teachers. 
For  the  continued  confidence  and  cordial  assistance  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  I  am  truly  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

August  31,  1886. 
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Course  of  Study. 


Revised  in  i88s^ 


The  preceding  table  presents  a  condensed  view  of  the  work 
of  primary  and  grammar  schools  as  contained  in  the  text- 
books authorized  by  the  Board.  It  is  laid  out  with  reference 
to  eight  years  or  grades^  and  the  whole  scheme  is  divided  into 
forty  equal  part^  of  eight  weeks  each,  thus  furnishing  a  con- 
venient scale  upon  which  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are  clas- 
sified. 

This  table  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience,  and 
may  be  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  safe  guide  in  determining 
approximately  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  within 
the  limits  of  any  term,  as  far  as  text-books  are  concerned. 
But  even  here  the  two  essential  conditions  of  skillful  teaching 
and  ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  pupils  must  be  ever 
present.  If  these  are  wanting,  the  work  will  fall  short  either  in 
quantity  or  quality  ;  and,  as  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that 
every  subject  be  thoroughly  taught,  it  follows  that  this  scheme 
is  to  be  followed  not  slavishly,  but  as  an  ideal  standard,  a 
proper  recognition  of  which  will  secure  reasonable  uniformity 
in  the  several  grades  of  all  our  schools. 

Teachers  are  to  take  special  care  that  all  studies  are  advanced 
equally,  and  that  no  favorite  study  or  exercise  receives  undue 
attention. 

The  less  advanced  class  of  any  room  will  determine  the 
grade  to  which  it  belongs,  and  pupils  should  be  so  graded  and 
classified  that  their  progress  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  indo- 
lent and  lazy.  The  frequent  promotion  of  individual  pupils 
who  are  faithful  and  energetic  will  prevent  all  injustice  of  this 
kind. 
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MORAL   TRAINING. 

All  that  pertains  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  routine 
of  the  school-room  is  a  constant  factor  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  each  individual  child. 

The  best  remedy  for  all  bad  tendencies  in  the  young  is  occupa- 
tion. Little  hands  should  be  busily  employed  that  thought  may 
be  healthful,  and  that  the  natural  craving  for  activity  may  be 
satisfied.  The  primary  teacher's  daily  plan  must  provide  ample 
and  varied  occupations,  such  as  are  adapted  to  exercise  the  mind 
and  cultivate  the  hand.  Her  skill  in  inspecting  the  results  of 
effort,  and  in  giving  or  withholding  praise  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  spirit  which  animates  future  endeavor.  To  call  forth 
the  best  that  a  child  can  possibly  do  is  to  quicken  his  ambition, 
and  strengthen  his  will.  Courage  and  conscious  power  soon 
lend  a  new  pleasure  to  all  that  he  undertakes,  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  meet  new  difficulties,  having  faith  that  his  teacher 
will  ask  him  to  do  nothing  of  which  he  is  incapable.  Here 
then  is  an  element  in  moral  training  that  is  inseparable  from 
the  whole  school  life.  If  the  teacher  cannot  employ  the  ener- 
gies of  his  pupils  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  capacity,  he  is 
damming  up  a  stream  which  ought  to  flow  steadily  on,  but 
which,  if  restrained,  will  break  forth  betimes  to  do  untold  in- 
jury. Work^  and  hard  work^  is  vital  in  the  school.  All  dream- 
ing, idling,  and  listlessness  should  yield  to  the  gospel  of  hard 
and  incessant  work.  Let  a  high  purpose  animate  every  teacher 
to  bring  out  the  most  and  the  best  that  is  in  the  child.  If  his 
disposition  is  soured  by  hard  conditions  at  home,  move  upon 
him  by  kindness  and  sympathy.  If  his  mind  works  slowly,  use 
great  patience. 

Teachers  should  improve  opportunities  of  giving  lessons  in 
practical  morality.  Personal  cleanliness,  care  of  books  and 
school  property,  orderly  conduct  on  the  street,  truthfulness, 
respect  for  parents  and  superiors,  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants,  the  danger 
of  reading  bad  books  and  papers,  all  these  and  many  other 
things  will  occur  to  the  mind  as  worthy  of  particular  notice 
and  instruction. 
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HOME   RSADING. 

The  only  means  of  preventing  children  and  youth  from  be- 
coming morally  poisoned  is  the  care  which  teachers  take  in 
directing  them  to  good  reading,  and  Va  guarding  them  at  every 
stage  until  the  danger  point  is  passed.  To  teach  a  child  to  read, 
and  then  leave  him  to  select  at  random  from  the  mass  of  cheap 
and  unhealthy  reading  that  abounds,  is  like  putting  a  weapon 
in  his  hand  for  his  own  destruction.  Let  teachers  seek  to 
arouse  an  interest  among  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  and  even 
suggest  to  them  the  names  of  books  suited  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  their  children.  Then  let  a  half  hour  each  week  be 
spent  in  hearing  a  report  on  home  reading,  with  such  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  from  the  teacher  as  may  be  needed.  The 
lists  of  books  furnished  last  year  as  an  aid  in  teaching  Geog- 
raphy and  History  will  be  found  helpful.  Pupils  who  are  well 
supplied  with  good  books  at  home  may  be  encouraged  to  loan 
them  to  those  less  favored.  At  the  end  of  the  year  teachers 
will  be  asked  to  report  concerning  their  efforts  and  results  in 
this  direction. 

READING. 

The  first  steps  in  teaching  reading  should  be  preceded  by 
familiar  conversation,  talks  about  toys  and  other  objects,  and 
by  imitation  exercises.  The  first  aim  is  to  train  pupils  to  rec- 
ognize and  express  thought  written  upon  the  blackboard.  The 
so-called  "  word  method,"  and  the  "  sentence  method,"  are  both 
calculated  to  lead  to  this  result  if  carefully  pursued.  The  judi- 
cious use  of  objects  is  vital  in  both  methods.  As  the  sentence  is 
the  unit  of  thought,  the  sooner  children  can  read  complete  sen- 
tences the  better.  Train  them  to  grasp  and  read  the  thought 
of  a  sentence  as  a  whole.  Seek  early  for  si/en/  reading  and  sigA/ 
reading.  Let  conversation  and  reading  be  so  blended  that  con- 
versational tones  may  always  be  secured.  After  four  or  five 
months  on  the  vocabulary  of  Monroe's  chart,  introduce  other 
reading  matter,  using  both  script  and  print.  It  is  better  to  read 
the  first  half  of  several  first  readers,  and  then  the  second 
half  of  the  same.  Be  sure  that  the  association  of  each  word 
with  its  appropriate  idea  is  complete.  Give  plenty  of  drill  in 
the  pronunciation  of  new  and  difiicult  words.     Introduce  slow 
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pronunciation  and  phonics  as  an  aid  to  clear  conversation  and 
the  mastering  of  new  words.  Throughout  the  course,  be  slow 
to  undertake  difficult  reading  matter.  Read  several  readers  of 
each  grade,  or  any  other  books  and  papers  that  are  suitable. 
Do  not  read  the  same  piece  more  than  three  times,  and  continue 
a  reading  exercise  only  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  class  can 
be  retained.  Train  pupils  to  always  read  to  some  one.  Short 
declamations,  or  memory  selections,  are  an  aid  to  good  expres- 
sion. See  that  no  bad  habits  are  formed  either  in  position  or 
in  the  use  of  the  voice.  In  the  higher  grades,  use  the  silent 
reading  test  daily,  and  lay  much  more  stress  upon  mental  read- 
ing than  upon  oral  reading.  Seek  to  cultivate  such  power  in 
grasping  the  thought  through  the  eye  as  will  ensure  an  effective 
habit  of  study.  Above  all  things  introduce  pupils  to  good 
literature.  Success  in  teaching  reading  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  which  the  teacher  makes. 


SPELLING. 

Spelling  is  taught  to  a  large  extent  by  writing  in  connection 
with  language  exercises  ;  but  short  lessons  in  oral  and  written 
spelling  of  words  are  necessary  in  all  grades.  Do  not  give 
long  lessons  at  first.  Be  patient  and  encourage  the  feeblest 
efforts.  Results  in  spelling  come  slowly  with  some  pupils,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  require  too  much.  It  is  well 
for  pupils  to  gain  confidence  in  themselves.  This  will  follow 
if  short  lessons  are  given,  and  if  proper  skill  is  used. 


LANGUAGE. 

While  reading  is  the  basis  of  all  language  teaching,  it  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  exercises  calculated  to  secure 
facility  in  original  oral  and  written  expression.  Abundant 
cirill  should  be  given  to  enable  pupils  to  state  what  they  know, 
a.nd  to  describe  accurately  what  they  have  seen.  The  common 
school  should  teach  language  as  an  art,  rather  than  as  a  science. 
Any  exercises  which  test  the  thinking  and  constructive  powers 
are  good  for  the  purpose.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
steps  to  be  observed  in  this  work. 

Lead  pupils  to  talk  freely.     Converse  with  them  about  things 
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at  home,  or  on  the  street,  g^mes,  pictures,  animals,  and  plants. 
Tell  short  stories  and  have  them  reproduce  what  they  can  re- 
member. Copy  accurately  from  the  blackboard  such  words 
and  sentences  as  are  taught  in  reading.  Teach  capitals  and 
question  marks.  Place  none  but  accurate  copies  before  the 
pupils.  Write  copies  large,  and  in  several  positions.  Intro- 
duce dictation  gradually.  Give  each  sentence  distinctly  but 
once.  Erase  all  incorrect  words  when  seen  on  slate  or  black- 
board. Copy  from  the  reader  on  slate  or  blackboard.  Insist 
upon  neatness  and  accuracy.  Learn  and  write  memory  selec- 
tions. Use  pictures  as  suggestions  of  oral  or  written  descrip- 
tion and  imaginative  stories.  Dictation,  description,  and  letter- 
writing  belong  to  all  grades.  Teach  punctuation  marks  as  they 
occur.  Make  every  lesson  a  language  lesson  and  correct  all 
errors  in  grammar  and  pronunciation.  Encourage  originality 
in  statement  when  reciting.  Abstracts  of  lessons  in  Geography 
and  History  may  be  written.  Teach  thoroughly  all  kinds  of 
letter-writing.  Use  "  Lessons  in  English,"  and  "  Language 
Lessons,"  as  indicated  in  the  tabular  view.  Teach  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  sentence,  analysis  of  the  sentence,  and  give  some 
practice  in  parsing  with  application  of  the  rules  of  syntax. 


PRIMARY    NUMBER. 

Teach  with  objects  all  the  facts  in  each  successive  number. 
Provide  a  variety  of  objects,  such  as  blocks,  splints,  pebbles, 
beans,  and  forms  cut  from  pasteboard,  as  circles,  squares,  tri- 
angles. Proceed  no  faster  than  is  consistent  with  thorough 
work.  Allow  no  hesitation.  Teach  all  possible  combinations 
and  separations.  Use  no  written  figure  for  at  least  one  half 
year.  Devise  many  original  concrete  problems.  Introduce 
figures  by  means  of  objects.  Show  a  number  of  objects,  then 
the  corresponding  figures.  Teach  all  the  simple  combinations 
and  separations  objectively.  Add  small  columns  of  numbers 
on  slate..  Begin  to  associate  Roman  with  Arabic  numbers. 
Combine  slate  work  with  practice  in  rapid  combination.  Teach 
the  simple  fractions.  Use  U.  S.  money,  liquid,  dry,  long  and 
time  measure.     Refer  to  any  Primary  Arithmetic. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Give  constant  attention  throughout  the  course  to  the  funda- 
mental rules.  Have  daily  practice  in  rapid,  mental  computation. 
Follow  the  Franklin  Arithmetic  as  laid  out  in  the  tabular 
view.  In  teaching  all  topics  let  the  order  be — i.  Practice ; 
2.  Principles  ;  3.  Rules.  Teach  with  special  care  Interest,  Dis- 
count, Measurement,  and  Mensuration. 


PRIMARY    GEOGRAPHY. 

Prepare  for  the  teaching  of  Geography  by  giving  lessons  on 
place  and  direction.  Teach  the  terms  front,  back,  left,  right,  and 
the  cardinal  points.  Also,  draw  school  yard  and  block.  Give 
lessons  on  plants  and  animals  with  ideas  on  climate.  General 
notions  of  land,  water,  air.  Observe  and  describe  the  clouds, 
sea  shore,  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.  Make  each  lesson  tell  in  de- 
veloping language.  Study  map  of  city.  Locate  rivers,  har- 
bors, sound.  Teach  the  elementary  facts  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy from  the  natural  scenery  about  New  Haven.  Use  sand 
also  in  teaching  the  different  forms  as :  hill,  mountain,  river, 
plain,  bay,  ocean,  cape,  etc.  Study  different  forms  of  water, 
as  fog,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail. 


GEOGRAPHY    AND   HISTORY. 

The  relations  existing  between  geography  and  history  would 
seem  to  demand  that  one  should  not  be  taught  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Is  it  not  possible  that  by  teaching  less  of  detail 
in  geography,  time  may  be  found  for  training  children  to  read 
and  appreciate  history  ?  The  two  studies  are  properly  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  The  one  is  a  description  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  a  story  of  the  people  who  have  lived  on  the  earth. 
If  either  is  presented  with  no  reference  to  the  other,  it  often 
becomes  a  dry  and  uninteresting  subject.  The  teaching  of 
g^eography  for  this  reason  has  lacked  life  and  color.  Some- 
thing is  gained  when  interesting  books  of  travel  and  adventure 
are  permitted  to  enliven  the  lesson,  but  a  still  richer  benefit  is 
conferred  when   the    teacher,   after  discussing    the  physical 
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Structure  and  topography  of  a  country,  directs  his  pupils  to 
some  striking  events,  or  epochs,  which  have  marked  the  his- 
tory of  that  country,  or  to  the  achievements  of  its  patriots  and 
warriors,  its  social  and  industrial  progress,  and  the  causes 
therefor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relief  and  topography  of  a 
country  are  of  no  value  except  as  they  reveal  reasons  for  what 
nations  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  There  is  logic  in  events. 
There  is  still  closer  logic  in  the  soil  and  what  it  produces,  or 
in  a  given  section  of  country  and  what  the  human  race  has 
wrought  within  its  borders. 

The  main  features  of  the  plan  for  combining  Geography 
and  History  may  be  set  forth  as  follows : 

1.  The  scheme  is  not  compulsory.  Teachers  are  to  use  their 
own  judgment  as  to  what  topics  and  how  many  can  be  taught. 

2.  To  make  room  for  history  much  that  may  be  called  rub- 
bish must  be  omitted  in  teaching  geography. 

3.  Neither  geography  nor  history  are  to  be  memorized  ver- 
batim, but  are  to  be  acquired  by  readings  recitations,  both  oral 
and  written,  and  by  repetition, 

4.  Through  the  stimulating  influence  of  history,  and  an 
acquired  taste  for  good  wholesome  reading,  a  warfare  is  to  be 
waged  against  that  class  of  trashy  literature  so  much  in  vogue 
with  young  people  at  the  present  time,  and  which  tends  to 
deprave  the  taste  and  undermine  the  moral  sense. 

In  the  higher  course  in  Geography  the  drawing  of  accurate 
maps  should  be  sought  for.  Slight  changes  are  made  in  the 
scheme  so  that  Geography  is  continued  through  the  eighth 
grade,  and  the  United  States  and  Europe  receive  an  amount 
of  time  proportionate  to  their  importance. 


WRITING. 

Writing  must  be  taught  both  as  a  mental  and  a  manual 
exercise.  Correct  ideas  of  form  must  be  fixed  in  the  mind 
and  sufficient  practice  given  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  the 
letter  accurately.  In  giving  the  first  lessons  in  writing  be  sure 
and  have  the  scholar  follow  the  teacher  as  she  makes  the  forms. 

To  be  able  to  rivet  the  attention  of  a  class  at  this  point  is 
evidence  of  undoubted  skill.  Make  the  copies  frequently. 
Make  them  large.  Have  pupils  make  them  with  the  teacher. 
Have  all  work  upon  slate,  paper  and  blackboard  done  neatly. 
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Correct  all  bad  habits  of  sitting  and  holding  the  pen.  The 
following  chart,  taken  from  "  Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching/* 
represents  the  order  which  many  teachers  have  found  it  best 
to  follow. 

^    y/      J^       ^     ^     A^    ^        ^ 


(^  m?  /|^  ^  (^  ^  # 


DRAWING. 

Teach  distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  on  the 
blackboard,  using  a  unit  measure  of  three  inches.  Make  mis- 
takes frequently  by  placing  the  dots  nearer,  also  farther  apart, 
and  thus  train  the  children  to  notice  and  correct  their  mis- 
takes by  comparing  these  rows  with  the  unit  measure.  Give 
the  names  of  the  various  lines.  Use  chart  i,  and  manual  for 
teachers.  The  pupils  draw  on  slates  for  the  first  time.  Teach 
distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  an  inch  apart. 
Require  the  inch  card  to  be  carefully  observed.  Continue 
spacing  and  forming  lines.     Use  Chart  No.  2. 

Charts  Nos.  2  and  3.  Continue  the  exercise  of  inch  spacing, 
cultivate  the  proper  position  for  the  hand,  and  finger  and 
wrist  movement.  Draw  the  letters  composed  of  vertical,  hor- 
izontal and  oblique  lines,  NZVYAKXMW,  dividing 
lines  into  two,  three,  four  and  five  equal  parts.  In  every 
room  the  teacher  must  use  the  steps  when  drawing  the  figures. 
Explain  the  angles. 

Charts  3  and  4.  Continue  spacing  and  finger  movements 
in  drawing  the  various  positions  of  lines,  comparing  the 
figures  on  these  charts  ;  review  the  angles,  give  the  names  of 
the  different  triangles,  form  the  square,  and  give  the  names 
and  forms  of  all  the  quadrangular  figures :  the  square,  the 
rectangle,  the  parallelogram,  the  rhomb,  as  well  as  the  trian- 
gles, and  follow  the  general  directions  given  for  No.  i. 
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Charts  4  and  5.  Spacing  position,  and  finger  movement 
must  be  continued,  and  more  uniform  work  is  expected  from 
the  class.  The  teacher  must  use  the  steps  carefully  and  fol- 
low the  general  directions  given  for  No.  i. 

Charts  5,  6  and  7.  Continue  the  general  directions.  With- 
out the  steps  the  teachers  will  make  very  little  progress. 

Charts  7,  8  and  9.  Continue  the  general  directions.  For 
the  spring  term,  May  and  June,  a  review  of  chart  7.  For  the 
fall  term,  Chart  No.  8.  Exercises  of  curved  lines.  For  the 
winter  term.  Chart  No.  9.     Ellipses. 

The  teacher  must  have  correct  curves  and  ellipses  in  the 
steps  she  uses,  so  that  the  pupils  will  get  a  correct  idea  of  a 
circular  as  well  as  an  elliptical  line. 

Charts  Nos.  8  and  9.  Use  paper  instead  of  slate ;  as  the 
pupils  use  paper  for  the  first  time,  the  teacher  should  guard 
against  the  heavy  lines,  the  moistening  of  the  pencil  on  their 
lips,  and  the  frequent  use  of  rubber.  As  the  pupil  must  learn 
to  draw  the  curves  and  ellipses  in  vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique  positions,  the  teacher  is  especially  charged  not  to 
allow  the  turning  of  the  paper  by  the  pupils  when  drawing. 
The  general  rules  are  especially  applicable  in  regard  to  posi- 
tion and  finger  movement.  With  the  use  of  the  steps  the 
teacher  will  secure  good  results. 

Charts  Nos.  10  and  11.  Application  of  curves  and  ellipses. 
The  general  rules  are  to  be  applied  also  in  this  grade  for 
position,  finger  movement,  comparing  and  making  lines,  and 
use  of  steps. 

Charts  Nos.  16,  17  and  18.  Exercises  of  architectural  leaves 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  circles  for  forming  rosettes. 
The  pupils  are  also  required  to  collect  various  lieaves  so  that 
they  may  become  familiar  with  the  different  species.  They 
may  be  grouped  and  drawn. 

An  original  design  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  in  the  first 
.week  of  December,  and  a  second  iri  the  last  week  of  April. 
These  designs  should  be  composed  of  some  elements  (or 
forms)  drawn  during  the  foregoing  lessons.  The  designs 
may  form  rosettes,  titles,  panels,  etc. 

The  scroll  is  drawn  towards  the  last  of  the  winter  term  as  a 
preparatory  step  for  the  next  grade. 

Charts  Nos.  18,  19  and  20.  Exercises  of  circles,  ellipses, 
scrolls  and  simple  ornaments.  Two  original  designs  will  be 
due,  one  in  the  first  week  in  December,  the  second  in  the  last 
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week  in  April.  The  pupils  in  this  grade  having  had  regular 
practice  in  drawing,  are  expected  to  make  some  tasteful 
designs. 

MECHANICAL   DRAWING. 

I. — Plane  Geometry  :  Construction  of  geometrical  figures 
and  mathematical  curves. 

II. — Envelopes  of  geometrical  solids  and  their  sections. 

III. — Isometric  drawing. 

IV. — Plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  mechapical  models. 

V. — Working  drawings  of  more  complicated  models. 

VI. — Freehand  drawing  is  continued  with  all  the  pupils 
who  do  not  take  mechanical  drawing. 


HIGH   SCHOOL   COURSE. 

I. — Fourth  class  boys  (optional).    Industrial  drawing. 

II. — Fourth  class  boys  and  girls.  Freehand  drawing  from 
geometrical  models  (practical  perspective). 

III. — Third  class  boys  and  girls.  Perspective  with  instru- 
ments. 

IV. — Junior  class.     Perspective  and  drawing  from  models. 

V. — Senior  class.  Drawing  from  natural  objects,  and  the 
art  of  teaching  drawing. 

• 

MUSIC. 
Dmllj  Practice  FlAecn  Ml  nates. 

Sounds  by  Numeral  and  Syllable  to  3,  to  4  and  5  of  Scale. 
Staff.  Exercise  on  blackboard  as  above,  with  Note  Heads. 
Exercise  with  seven  note  cadences ;  scholars  singing  individ- 
ually and  by  class.  Exercise  to  6  of  scale.  Full  scale  of  Eight 
Sounds,  Quarter  Notes,  Time  and  Measure ;  Scale  in  Double 
Time ;  use  of  Tie ;  Half  Notes.  Exercise  with  Board  and 
Book.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Triple  Time  ;  Tie  with  Three  Quarter  Notes  ;  Dotted  Half 
Notes ;  Quadruple  Time.  Tie  with  Four  Quarter  Notes ; 
Whole  Notes;  Two  Beat  Ties  in  Quadruple  Time;  Half 
Notes  in  Quadruple  Time;  Three  Beats  in  Quadruple  Time  ; 
Dotted  Half  Notes  in  Quadruple  Time;  Half  Notes  and 
Quarter  Notes  in  Triple  Time  ;  Slurs  ;  Letters  ;  Word  Spell- 
ing with   Notes ;    Accent ;    Extension   of   Scale ;    Intervals, 
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Seconds  and  Thirds.    'Word   Spelling  continued;    Repeat; 
Quarter  Rests.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Daily  exercise  with  Scale  Sounds.  Teacher  calling  by  Syl- 
lable and  Numeral,  using  utmost  care  in  practice  of  high  and 
low  notes.  Eighth  Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Seconds  ;  Eighth 
Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Thirds  ;  Half  Rests ;  Interval  of 
Fourth ;  Rounds  and  Staccato  Marks ;  Dotted  Half  Rests ; 
Interval  of  Fifth  ;  Crescendo  ;  Diminuendo  ;  Swell ;  Whole 
Rests ;  Tie  across  Bar ;  Two-part  Music  ;  Key  of  G ;  Exer- 
cises of  graded  difficulty,  with  Blackboard  and  Music  Reader  ; 
Key  of  D,  same  as  G  ;  Sixteenth  Notes.    Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Treble  and  Bass  Clef ;  Word  Spelling,  with  Notes  on  both 
Clefs ;  Blackboard  Exercises  of  graded  difficulty  in  Keys  of 
C,  G,  and  D  respectively  on  Bass  Clef;  Varieties  of  Time; 
Graded  Exercises  in,f  and  f  varieties ;  Graded  Exercises  in 
f  var.,  introducing  Dotted  Whole  Notes  ;  In  \  var.,  introducing 
Dotted  Quarter  Note ;  In  ^  van,  introducing  Double  Note ; 
Interval  of  Sixth,  Key  of  E  ;  Interval  of  Seventh  ;  Write  an 
occasional  exercise  in  C,  to  be  sung  in  other  Keys  ;  Triplets  ; 
Octaves.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Three-part  Music  ;  Singing  by  Number ;  Key  of  F ;  Half 
Beats  in  f,  f  and  ^  var.,  introduced  by  means  of  Dotted  Half 
Notes  and  Dotted  Half  Rests ;  Half  Beats  continued  in  f ,  \ 
and  f  var.,  by  means  of  Dotted  Quarter  Notes  and  Dotted 
Quarter  Rests.  In  -|,  |  and  \  varieties,  by  means  of  Dotted 
Eighth  Notes  and  Dotted  Eighth  Rests ;  Graded  Exercises  in 
Key  of  B  ;  Two  notes  of  different  values  to  same  beat;  intro- 
ducing Dotted  Quarters  and  Eighths,  and  Dotted  Eighths 
and  Sixteenths  to  the  beat ;  Four-part  music ;  Double  Dot ; 
Chanting.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 

Analysis  of  Scale ;  Intermediate  Sound,  Sharps,  Plats,  Dia- 
tonic and  Chromatic  Scales,  Natural,  Double  Sharp,  Double 
Flat ;  Vowel  Sound  changed  in  use  of  Accidentals  ;  Exercises 
introducing  C  Sharp  and  D  Flat ;  Transposition  by  Sharps ; 
Signatures  ;  Transposition  by  Flats  ;  Compound  Time  J  and 
I  varieties ;  D  Sharp  and  E  Flat ;  Compound  Time  J  and  | 
varieties  ;  F  Sharp  and  G  Flat ;  Compound  Time  ^  and  ^ 
varieties ;  G  Sharp  and  A  Flat ;  Syncopation  ;  A  Sharp  and 
B  Flat ;  Rests  in  Triplets ;  Major  and  Minor  Scales ;  Har- 
monic and  Melodic  Forms  ;  Seventh  in  Minor  Scales  ;  Repe- 
tition of  Scales  by  Letter;  Character  of  Major  and  Minor 
Keys.     Cultivate  a  sweet  tone. 
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HELPS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  following  outlines  and  suggestions  have  kindly  been 
prepared  by  teachers  who  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
several  subjects.  They  are  published  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  of  service  to  many  others. 

A  carefully  graded  scheme  for  Busy  Work,  or  Seat  Occupa- 
tion, prepared  by  Miss  E.  J.  Phelps  of  the  Cedar  st.  Training 
School,  is  here  given.  The  course  covers  three  years  or 
grades. 

SEAT  OCCUPATION. 

The  fact  that  about  one  half  the  daily  time  of  children  in 
our  primary  grades  is  necessarily  spent  in  seats  or  at  boards 
while  the  teacher  is  busy  conducting  class  work,  indicates  the 
importance  of  the  question,  "  How  shall  this  time  be  em- 
ployed ?" 

Though  no  one  outline  of  work  could  probably  be  arranged 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  schools,  still  the  following  general 
thoughts  and  lists  of  occupations  may  be  suggestive  to  teach- 
ers in  solving  the  problem  for  their  own  particular  school 
rooms. 

1.  It  should  be  more  than  mere  busy  work,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  will 
admit  of  its  being  carried  on  while  classes  are  reciting,  thus  requiring  but 
little  direct  supervision  of  teacher. 

2.  Such  as  will  interest  both  girls  and  boys,  can  be  easily  accommodated 
at  desk  of  pupil,  and  will  not  require  too  great  an  expense  of  time  nor 
money  in  its  preparation. 

3.  Such  as  will  tend  to  form  habits  of  close  observation,  steady  applica- 
tion,  and  accurate  execution  ;  thus  forming  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to 
the  regular  class  work. 

4.  A  portion  of  this  work  should  be  skillfully  adapted  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  recitation  period,  by  repeating  facts  taught  and  presenting  same 
in  different  lights.  Children,  by  weaving  into  their  daily  employments  all 
new  matter  gained,  will  be  enabled  to  see  its  practical  value,  instead  of  con- 
sidering it  a  mass  of  disconnected  facts  of  use  only  in  the  recitation  hour. 

5.  It  should  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  our  youngest  children,  keeping 
pctce  with  their  increasing  power  to  do. 

6.  It  should  encourage  and  cultivate  originality. 

7.  For  convenience  we  may  consider  it  under  two  heads.  That  pertaining 
to  regular  class  work  may  be  called  "  reproduction,"  all  other  employments 
coming  under  the  head  of  "  industrial  work." 
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8.  Reproduction  generally  requires  greater  mental  effort  than  the  in- 
dustrial work,  hence  should  come  in  the  early  part  of  each  session  while 
children  are  fresh. 

9.  Industrial  emplo3rments  may  profitably  come  in  the  latter  part  of  each 
session,  and  as  far  as  possible  should  furnish  a  complete  change  of  thought 
and  action.  By  varying  the  work  from  day  to  day— one  day  drawing,  next 
sewing  or  piece  work,  next  designing,  etc., — children  will  take  up  each 
variety  with  fresh  interest. 

CAUTIONS. 

1.  The  value  of  seat  employments  lies  quite  as  much  in  the  habits  they 
tend  to  form  as  in  the  bare  work  itself.  Not  so  much  what  children  do,  as 
how  they  do  it  should  claim  our  attention. 

2.  The  most  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  only  when  both  teacher 
and  pupil  feel  that  excellence  of  seat  work  and  excellence  of  class  work 
are  of  equal  importance. 

3.  Originality  does  not  mean  ^random  work,  and  often  may  be  stimulated 
by  a  few  general  suggestions  or  limitations.  It  should  be  cultivated  as  well 
as  allowed. 

GRADE  I. 

PRELIMINARY  WORK  FOR   BEGINNERS. 

Object. — To  teach  children  to  observe  closely,  follow  given 
directions  intelligently,  gain  confidence  in  their  own  ability, 
and  a  fair  control  of  fingers  and  pencils,  before  asking  them 
to  copy  (without  direct  supervision)  words  or  sentences. 

1.  Assort  cards,  sticks,  etc.,  with  reference  to  form,  color  or  size. 

2.  Assort  pictures  with  reference  to  some  one  characteristic,  as :  all  that 
represent  objects  made  of  tin,  iron  or  wood,  placed  together,  all  represent- 
ing animals  that  can  fly,  etc. 

3.  String  buttons  or  beads,  first  in  a  single  color  designated  by  teacher, 
then  in  alternating  colors,  later  with  reference  to  simple  numbers — one  red, 
two  blue  and  repeat. 

4.  Similar  work  with  colored  pegs  or  button  molds,  laying  the  colors  to 
correspond  with  board-copy  in  colored  crayon,  later  with  oral  direction  of 
teacher. 

5.  Put  together  very  simply  dissected  pictures. 

6.  Lay  geometrical  forms  in  colored  card  board  to  correspond  with  form 
and  color  chart.  (Such  a  chart  may  be  easily  made  by  pasting  cut  forms  on 
manila  paper.  There  may  be  a  row  of  a  single  form  in  the  different  primary 
colors,  a  row  of  many  varieties  of  forms  in  primary  and  secondary  colors, 
and  a  row  of  simple  designs  made  by  combining  different  forms  and  colors.) 

7.  Lay  pegs  or  splints  in  the  three  positions,  vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique. 
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8.  Perforate  lines  in  three  positions. 

9.  Trace  on  tissue  paper  lines  in  the  three  positions. 

10.  Trace  about  cut  cardboard  forms  of  familiar  objects,  animals  or  fruits. 

11.  Lay  pegs  in  three  positions  and  trace ;  later,  draw  in  space  beneath  a 
picture  of  each  peg  laid. 

12.  Copj  from  board  a  line  of  some  one  simple  character  which  children 
can  easily  make,  taking  care  to  have  every  character  touch  both  head  and 
base  lines. 

13.  Copy  in  similar  manner  a  line  of  two  alternating  characters. 

14.  Copy  with  reference  to  number ;  one  of  one  kind,  two  of  the  next  and 
repeat. 

15.  Copy  a  line  of  simple  characters  or  pictures  all  different. 

Children  have  now  learned  to  handle  their  pencils,  recognize 
spaces  on  slates,  copy  what  is  placed  before  them,  and  have 
gained  confidence  in  themselves,  since  they  have  thus  far  with 
a  little  effort  been  able  to  perform  all  work  assigned.  They 
are  now  ready  for 

REPRODUCTION. 

1.  Copy  simple  phrase,  "  I  see ;"  same  with  addition  of  a  noun  ;  substi- 
tute several  different  nouns.  Gradually  lengthen  sentence  by  introduction 
of  new  words,  using  each  word  in  as  many  sentences  as  possible  before 
adding  another.  Children  from  first  write  all  sentences  learned  rather  than 
a  single  sentence  over  and  over. 

2.  Copy  sentences  containing  new  words  of  reading  lesson. 

3.  Copy  list  of  all  words  taught  during  week  or  month. 

4.  Pin  on  wall  a  few  objects  or  pictures  of  objects  named  in  list — children 
tell  on  slates  what  they  can  and  cannot  see. 

5.  Pass  a  few  pictures  to  each  child,  ask  him  to  tell  on  slate  in  full  state- 
ment what  he  has,  also  what  he  has  not.  In  all  this  work,  children  may 
refer  to  list  of  words  on  board  for  spelling  of  words  they  wish  to  use.  Also 
names  may  be  written  on  each  picture. 

6.  Copy  card  stories  and  spelling  sentences. 

7.  Copy  name  and  address. 

8.  Copy  from  print. 

9.  Copy  number  sentences,  as :  One  and  one  are  two. 

10.  Teacher  write  on  board  concrete  number  stories,  as :  One  fan  and  two 
fans  are  three  fans.  Children  copy  same,  sometimes  substituting  pictures 
for  the  phrases  "  one  fan,"  "  two  fans,"  "  three  fans."    Reverse  order. 

11.  Similar  work  with  blanks  left  for  children  to  fill  in. 

12.  Silent  reading  from  supplementary  readers,  and  card  stories  written 
by  teacher. 

13.  Reproduce  number  lesson  by  stringing  beads,  laying  pegs,  writing 
words,  drawing  pictures — to  correspond  with  the  number  taught  in  class. 
The  different  processes  are  easily  indicated  by  lines  drawn  about  the  parts  to 
be  taken  away,  multiplied  or  divided. 
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14.  Make  pictures  using  only  the  given  number  of  lines  or  pegs  for  each 
picture.    Or  design  with  colored  pegs  using  the  given  number  of  colors. 

15.  Trace  forms  on  slate  to  correspond  with  order  on  form  chart,  wpting 
in  each  form  the  name  of  its  corresponding  color. 

16.  Reproduce  the  writing  lesson  by  writing  the  letter  taught,  a  specified 
number  on  each  line. 

17.  Children  may  lay  pegs  in  oblique  position  and  connect  by  drawing 
curves  to  form  different  letters. 

18.  In  similar  manner  combine  with  reading,  writing  and  number  matter 
taught  in  all  general  exercises. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

1.  Straw  chains  made  by  stringing  first  a  colored  paper  square,  circle,  etc., 
then  an  inch  straw,  and  repeat.  The  color  of  the  papers  may  correspond 
with  the  particular  color  or  colors  taught  in  color  lesson. 

2.  Lay  pegs  or  splints  in  given  positions,  spacing  equally. 

3.  Trace  geometrical  forms,  spacing  equally. 

4.  Place  pins  in  cushion,  spacing  equally. 

5.  Place  a  limited  number  of  splints  in  all  possible  combinations,  drawing 
on  slates  a  picture  of  each. 

6.  Place  tissue  paper  over  simple  outlined  pictures  and  trace. 

7.  Copy  from  boards  or  cards  outlined  pictures  of  familiar  objects,  fruits 
and  animals. 

8.  Make  pictures  by  laying  pegs. 

9.  Draw  original  pictures  or  designs,  also  pictures  to  comply  with  some 
one  direction,  as :  Draw  something  which  may  be  seen  on  the  street,  some- 
thing which  may  be  of  use  in  a  kitchen,  school  room,  etc. 

10.  Put  together  dissected  picture  cards. 

11.  Perforate  cards  for  straight  line  embroider>'  by  folding  paper  lined  in 
squares,  over  cards  and  perforating  all  points  of  intersecting  lines.  Or,  one 
card  may  be  perforated  from  another. 

12.  Embroider  cards,  taking  pains  to  have  right  and  wrong  sides  equally 
neat  in  appearance.  Designs  may  be  in  straight  lines,  beginning  with  simple 
positions  and  leading  to  combinations  of  same.  Each  design  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  grow  out  of  preceding  one,  and  be  first  laid  in  splints  and  drawn 
on  slates.  'This  work  is  almost  exhaustless. 

13.  Weave  strips  of  colored  paper  in  simple  patterns. 

14.  Lay  geometrical  forms  to  correspond  with  designs  on  form  chart, 
pasted  designs  made  by  older  children,  or  special  copies  furnished  by 
teacher. 

GRADE  IL 

REPRODUCTION. 

1.  Copy  from  print  and  script  generally  more  than  a  single  sentence. 

2.  Write  name,  date,  and  address. 

3.  Write  all  new  or  difficult  words  of  lesson,  and  place  in  original  state- 
ments. 
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Note. — In  all  forms  of  composition,  not  given  as  a  test,  allow  children 
free  use  of  readers  for  purpose  of  looking  up  spelling  of  words.  This 
allows  a  large  vocabulary  and  guards  against  habit  of  misspelling. 

4.  Copy  spelling  sentences. 

5.  Write  days  of  week  in  proper  order. 

6.  Copy  and  fill  in  elliptical  sentences. 

7.  Copy  and  fill  in  elliptical  sentences  whose  blanks  demand  the  plural 
forms  of  familiar  nouns,  and  verbs,  as :  fences,  were,  etc. 

8.  Ask  on  slate  a  given  number  of  questions  about  a  designated  object  or 
picture. 

9.  TV//  a  given  number  of  things  about  same. 

10.  Answer  on  slates  questions  written  on  board  with  reference  to  matter 
of  reading  lesson. 

11.  Have  on  board  a  list  of  common  verbs  in  their  different  tenses,  as  : 
looked,  looking,  give,  gave,  come,  came,  see,  saw,  etc.  Children  place  same 
in  sentences. 

12.  Place  in  sentences  all  words  or  terms  taught  in  form,  color  or  plant 
lessons,  also  '*  place  words"  taught  in  primary  geography. 

13.  Illustrate  different  parts  of  story  previously  told  by  teacher  or  read  in 
class. 

14.  Have  a  box  of  difficult  words  of  reading  lessons,  add  to  it  throughout 
term.  Give  each  child  a  few  of  these  to  be  written  in  statements.  (An  excel- 
lent means  for  review.) 

15.  Copy  definitions  taught. 

16.  Make  a  list  of  names  of  objects  in  room  beginning  with  given  letter. 

17.  List  of  all  objects  seen  in  room,  on  street,  etc. 

18.  List  of  words  containing  given  consonant  sound.  Work  to  correspond 
with  lessons  in  phonics. 

19.  List  of  words  containing  letter  last  taught  in  writing  lesson. 

20.  Locate  forms  on  form  chart,  using  place,  color  and  form  words  pre- 
viously taught,  as  :  The  red  square  is  below  the  blue  circle, 

21.  Silent  reading  from  supplementary  readers,  books  brought  from  home 
by  children,  and  approved  by  teacher,  or  card  stories  written  by  teacher. 
One  or  two  children  may  briefly  tell  in  class  what  was  read  and  then  read  to 
class  who  will  note  any  discrepancies  between  the  telling  and  the  reading. 
Or,  same  matter  may  be  given  to  another  child  for  silent  reading.  He  of 
course  will  notice  any  errors  made  by  first  child. 

22.  Practice  small  letters,  also  figures  from  one  to  ten. 

23.  Write  figures  from  one  to  ten  and  against  each  figure  its  corresponding 
name  and  Roman  numerals,  as  :    5,  five,  V,  etc. 

24.  Write  promiscuous  list  of  but  one  form  of  above,  children  fill  in  the 
other  two  forms. 

25.  Copy  letter  head,  write  given  number  of  statements,  one  or  two  at  first, 
and  sign  name. 

26.  Transpose  abstract  number  work  (4  +  2  =:  6)  to  words,  and, reverse. 

27.  Number  work  from  cards  containing  blanks  to  be  filled. 

28.  Card  problems  copied,  explained  and  illustrated  on  slates. 

29.  Compose  original  problems  from  simple  abstract  work  and  reverse  order. 

30.  Copy  single  letters  and  after  each  letter  write  its  parts. 
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INDUSTRIAL. 

1.  Chains  made  from  narrow  strips  of  colored  paper,  previously  gummed 
on  ends.  Link  one  in  another  before  sticking.  Colors  to  correspond  with 
work  of  color  lesson. 

2.  Trace  cut  forms,  spacing  equally. 

3.  Lay  splints  in  pictures  which  shall  contain  given  angles. 

4.  Copy  pictures  by  tracing  on  tissue  paper. 

5.  Copy  pictures  on  slates,  and  draw  original  pictures. 

6.  Perforate  for  straight  line  embroidery,  also  outlines  of  familiar  objects. 
Use  tracings  previously  made  on  tissue  paper,  taking  pains  to  have  perfora- 
tions equally  distant. 

7.  Illustrate  simple  plans  given  by  teacher,  as :  A  room  twice  as  long  as 
it  is  wide,  containing  a  stove  in  right  front  corner,  etc. 

8.  Dissected  pictures,  also  dissected  geometrical  forms. 

9.  Continue  weaving,  encouraging  child  to  originate  his  own  designs. 

10.  Lay  colored  geometrical  forms  in  original  combinations,  working  by 
law  of  opposites.  Work  to  correspond  with  matter  taught  in  form  and  color 
lessons. 

11.  Copy  designs  on  slate  by  tracing  the  different  forms  and  writing  the 
name  of  the  color  in  each.  Also  preserve  the  design  by  pasting  paper  forms 
previously  gummed.  A  whole  sheet  of  paper  may  be  gummed  and  dried 
before  cutting.) 

12.  Continue  card  embroidery.  Designs  may  be  straight  line  combina- 
tions, and  outlines  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  animals  and  familiar  objects. 

13.  Picture  frames,  card  cases,  and  other  useful  articles  made  from  above. 

14.  Design  on  paper  lined  in  squares  by  tracing  over  the  blue  lines,  or 
connecting  points  of  intersection. 

15.  Trace  a  single  geometrical  form,  design  within,  and  make  a  border 
pattern  by  repeating  same. 

16.  Draw  pictures  of  tools  used  by  a  gardener,  joiner,  dressmaker,  etc. 

17.  Peas  work — construct  simple  geometrical  forms  and  familiar  objects. 

18.  Sewing. 

19.  Classify  colored  cards,  etc.,  into  primary  and  secondary  colors,  and 
write  names.    Place  with  each  secondary'  color  its  primaries. 


GRADE  III. 

REPRODUCTION. 

z.  Copy  from  print  and  script. 

a.  Copy  and  write  from  memory  quotations,  selections,  etc. 

3.  Write  name,  address,  and  date. 

4.  Write  days  of  week,  months  of  the  year,  and  the  four  seasons  in  their 
proper  order. 

5.  Write  names  of  seasons  with  names  of  months  included  in  each. 

6.  Names  of  the  four  seasons  with  simple  characteristics  of  each. 
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7.  Write  new  and  difficult  words  of  all  lessons,  and  place  in  original 
sentences. 

8.  Copy  and  fill  in  elliptical  sentences,  blanks  to  have  special  reference  to 
words  and  expressions  taught  in  the  different  studies. 

9.  Answer  written  questions  on  matter  of  reading  lesson,  particularly  that 
of  poetry. 

10.  Silent  reading  as  in  previous  grades. 

11.  Lists  of  words  containing  specified  vowel  or  consonant  sounds.    Work 
to  correspond  with  lessons  in  phonics. 

12.  Classify  words  of  a  paragraph  or  page  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
syllables. 

13.  Practice  small  and  capital  letters. 

14.  Copy  small  letters  and  separate  into  parts. 

15.  Teacher  place  on  board  separate  lines  and  curves,  children  form  as 
many  letters  as  possible  from  them. 

16.  Copy  definitions  and  answer  written  questions  on  matter  taught. 

17.  Copy  letter  head,  and  write  short  letter. 

18.  Continue  work  with  common  verbs  in  past  and  present,  singular  and 
plural  forms. 

19.  Classify  fruits  and  familiar  objects  with  reference  to  their  general 
form,  animals  with  reference  to  habits,  and  natural  objects  by  color. 

20.  Write  lists  of  words  which  may  begin  with  capitals  when  standing 
alone,  and  those  which  may  not. 

21.  List  of  full  names,  and  same  with  initials  only. 

22.  List  of  articles  found  in  a  hardware  store,  grocers,  etc. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

1.  Sewing. 

2.  Peas  work,  and  articles  made  from  card  board. 

3.  Copying  pictures. 

4.  Drawing  from  simple  objects. 

5.  Weaving  difficult  designs  made  by  children. 

6.  Designing  with  geometrical  forms  and  pasting  the  same. 

7.  Folding  paper,  cutting  and  pasting  same. 

8.  Designing  on  lined  paper  or  within  a  single  geometrical  form. 

9.  Copy  leaves  gathered. 

10.  Pictures  of  diflferent  styles  of  fence,  lamp-posts,  etc.,  seen  on  street. 

11.  Draw  plan  of  lot  and  locate  trees,  house,  etc.,  to  comply  with  oral  or 
written  direction  of  teacher. 

12.  Draw  accurately,  parts  of  a  simple  object  and  then  the  object 
Hself. 

13.  From  a  collection  of  colored  papers,  cloths,  or  worsteds  (in  tints  and 
shades),  select  all  belonging  to  the  same  scale  of  color — all  the  reds,  blues, 
etc. 

14.  Arrange  colored  papers,  etc.,  in  color  scales,  one  scale  for  each  color, 
the  shades  ranj^ing  from  darkest  to  lightest. 

15.  Place  harmonious  colors  together. 
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LANGUAGE. 

A  course  for  the  first  three  years,  by  Miss  6.  £.  Howes, 
Welch  Training  SchooL 

L  General  Aim.    The  formation  of  correct  habits  of  expression,  oral  and 

written, 
n.  Language  in  Grade  1, 

1.  Aim. — ^To  secure  freedom  of  expression. 

To  train  children  to  copy  accurately. 

2.  Work. 

(i.)  Oral  work. 
Talks  about  interesting  and  familiar  things  to  encourage  pupils  to  talk 
freely.    The  teacher  has  a  general  plan  in  her  own  mind,  as,  in  a  talk  on 
"  Vacation." 

Where  did  you  go  ? 
Who  went  with  you  ? 
How  did  you  get  there  ? 
When  did  you  go  ? 
What  did  you  see  while  there? 
What  did  you  do  while  there? 
With  those  who  went  into  country,  teacher  is  prepared  to  talk  about  farm, 
domestic  animals,  etc.    Those  who  went  to  shore  she  leads  to  talk  about 
beach,  shells,  rocks,  boats,  etc. 

Lessons  should  be  short  and  bright. 

Lead  children  to  do  most  of  talking  ;  teacher  simply  direct  the  conversa- 
tion. 
Pictures. 

1.  Chart  on  which  are  pasted  many  small  pictures.  Children  talk  about 
what  is  of  greatest  interest  to  them. 

Large  pictures  are  mounted  on  heavy  paper. 

We  prefer  uncolored  pictures. 

Pictures  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  entire  class. 

Subject  should  be  interesting  to  children.  Not  too  complex.  Children 
select  object  most  interesting  to  talk  about.  Teacher  question  occasionally 
and  lead  children  to  use  different  forms  of  expression. 

When  children  talk  freely  teacher  may  question  so  as  to  obtain  an  orderly 
description. 

Teachers  draw  pictures  on  blackboard  and  chart  paper  for  variety. 

Teacher  question  so  as  to  cause  children  to  form  a  simple  story  from  the 
pictures. 

2.  Story  developed  with  growth  of  picture  drawn  by  teacher  during  the 
exercise. 

3.  Teacher  tells  a  simple  story.  Question  for  oral  reproduction.  Chil- 
dren draw  pictures  to  show  how  much  they  remember  of  story. 

4.  Actions. 

Children  tell  what  they  can  do  and  illustrate. 

Teacher  perform  a  single  act.    Child  tell  what  she  did.    Gradually  in- 
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crease  the  number  of  acts.    This  exercise  makes  the  children  quick  and 
accurate  in  observation. 

5.  Plants,  animals,  etc. 

These  lessons  are  given  to  train  perceptive  power,  increase  power  of  ex- 
pression, and  add  new  words  to  vocabulary. 

Lesson  on  animals  and  plants  alternate  with  action  lessons,  picture  les- 
sons, etc. 

Plants  are  taken  in  the  spring  term. 
No  attempt  is  made  at  classification. 

Children  search  out  all  the  facts  to  be  learned  about  individual  plants. 
Animals.    The  most  common  animals  which  pupils  have  opportunity  to 
observe  are  taken  as  subjects  of  conversation.    These  are  not  zoology  les- 
sons.   Some  knowledge  is  gained  but  most  attention  is  given  to  language. 
Outline. — First  talk  about  habits  of  animals. 
(Tell  many  stories.) 
Then  name  its  parts. 
Finally  study  each  part. 

6.  Guessing  exercise. 

Children  guess  object  from  description  given. 

7.  Imitation  exercises. 
In  all  the  work — 

Incorrect  expressions  are  corrected. 
Complete  statements  are  required. 
(Require  short  statements.) 
Children  are  asked  to  tell  two  or  three  things  about  an  object  without 
using  "a«</." 

Lists  of  quality  words  are  made  and  teachers  so  plan  lessons  as  to  occa- 
sion their  use  ;  long,  short,  narrow,  small,  etc. 
Children  make  comparisons  and  use  comparatives  and  superlatives. 
Have  children  use  correctly  this,  that,  these,  those. 
Occasion  use  of  /  have^  I  saw,  I  have  seen^  isy  are,  was,  W£rt,  etc. 
Use  of  singular  and  plural  forms  of  verb  with  proper  form  of  verb. 
Make  lists  of  common  adverbs  and  occasion  their  use. — 
The  horse  ran  quickly  down  the  hill. 
The  plant  grew  slowly. 
Illustrate  relation  words  by  use  0/  objects. 

III. — Jennie  places  a  book  on  the  table. 

Children  tell :  "Jennie's  book  is  on  the  table.'* 

WRITTEN   WORK. 

Copy  sentences.  Acquisition  of  power  to  express  thought  by  use  of 
written  language.  Copy  words.  Strengthen  association  between  idea  and 
its  written  sign. 

Copy  words  and  sentences  of  the  reading  lessons. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  copy  with  absolute  accuracy. 

Children  learn  use  of  capital,  period,  and  question  mark. 

In  last  half  of  year  children  write  some  from  dictation. 

Children  are  not  allowed  to  write  a  word  unless  perfectly  sure  about  its 
form.     Draw  a  straight  line  in  place  of  word  when  in  doubt. 
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Children  write  Original  Statements. 

HI.  Language  in  Grade  IL 
I.  Aim. — To  secure  freedom  and  correctness  in  expression. 
Orderly  observation  and  description. 
Power  to  write  simple  sentences  from  dictation, 
(i.)  Oral  work. 

1.  Conversation  lessons. 

2.  Pictures, — 
Descriptions  orderly. 

Stories  told  by  children  aided  by  questions. 
Story  suggested  by  series  of  pictures. 
Children  illustrate  story  told  by  teacher. 
Children  tell  story  illustrated  by  teacher. 
Progressive  pictures. 

3.  Stories  told  by  teacher  reproduced  by  children. 

4.  Action  lessons  more  complex. 

Tell  what  was  done  without  using  "  and." 

5.  Observation  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  etc. 

All  observations  directed  in  such  a  way  that  orderly  habits  of  observation 
and  description  may  be  formed. 
Comparisons  made. 

6.  Description  of  objects  and  guessing  exercises. 

7.  Imitation  exercises. 

In  all  Work. 

Plans  arranged  so  as  to  accomplish  certain  results  in  use  of  language. 
Occasion  use  of  personal  pronoun  as  subject  of  verb.    Change  form  of 
pronoun  from  singular  to  plural.    See  that  correct  form  of  verb  is  used. 

I  have  a  pencil  in  my  hand. 

We  have  pencils  in  our  hands. 

He  brings  lunch  every  day. 

We  bring  our  lunch  every  day. 
Use  of  noun  and  pronoun  together, — 

Jennie  and  he  were  late. 
See  that  children  use  he  doesn't^  she  docstCt^  instead  of  he  don^t^  she  d^CL 
Occasion  use  of  ought, 

(2.)  Written  work. 
Written  work  frequently  on  paper. 

Aim  to  secure  neatness  and  care  above  everything  else.     Accept  only  best 
work  every  time. 

Examine  all  written  work. 
Care  in  arrangement  of  work. 

Leave  a  margin  on  the  left.    Begin  right.     Do  not  allow  children  to  form 
habits  that  must  be  broken  up  later. 
Copy  sentences  and  words. 

Copy  name  of  city,  names  of  days  of  the  week,  month  and  abbreviations. 
Copy. — New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  I,  1886. 
Change  the  date  each  day. 
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Make  sentences  containing  each  a  certain  word. 
Teacher  write  story  given  orally  by  children. 
Children  copy. 

Also  copy  statements  given  in  oral  description  and  written  by  teacher. 
Teach  use  of  exclamation  mark  and  apostrophe  to  denote  possession. 
Never  have  incorrect  expressions  written  on  board. 
Teach  simplest  form  of  a  letter. 
Copying  entire,  filling  in  parts. 
Writing  from  dictation. 

Write  from  dictation  sentences  containing  known  words  and  requiring  use 
of  punctuation  marks,  the  use  of  which  has  been  taught. 
See  that  children  write  correctly  in  sentences  such  words  as, — 


here. 

hear. 

know. 

no, 

knows. 

nose, 

to,  two,  too 

> 

pear,  pair,  pare. 

meat, 

meet. 

son, 

sun, 

their, 

there. 

whose. 

which, 

write, 

ought. 

Write  sentences  containing  words  specified  by  the  teacher. 

Grade  III. 

1.  Aim. — Same  as  in  Grade  II. 
Increase  oral  and  written  vocabulary. 

Secure  power  to  write  original  statements,  and  from  dictation. 

2.  Work, 
(i.)  Oral. 

Continue  work  of  Grade  I  and  II. 
Pictures. 

Children  decide  in  what  order  objects  in  pictures  should  be  taken  for 
description. 
Train  to  select  according  to  importance  as  a  part  of  the  picture. 
Tell  story  with  aid  of  simple  outline,  as, — 

Who  are  in  the  picture  ? 
Where  are  they  ? 
What  are  they  doing  ? 
Stories,  action  lessons  and  guessing  exercises. 
'  Observation  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  etc.,  continued.    (A  few  technical 
terms  taught  in  study  of  plants  for  convenience  in  description.) 
In  all  Work. 
Occasion  use  of  personal  pronoun  after  verb  and  preposition. 
III. — She  told  him  and  me  to  go, 

You  are  speaking  to  Mabel  and  me. 
Statements  simple.    Not  connected  by  "and." 
Keep  lists  of  name  words,  quality  words,  action  words,  etc.,  taught. 

(2.)  Written  work. 
Teach  use  of  quotation  marks  (unbroken  quotations). 
Use  of  comma  in  connection  with  quotations. 

Comma  to  separate  name  of  person  addressed  from  the  rest  of  sentence. 
Teach  abbreviations. — Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  St.,  Supt.,  name  of  months  and  days 
of  the  week. 
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Give  dictation  exercises  at  least  once  a  week,  using  common  difficult 
words,  abbreviations,  and  marks  of  punctuation  that  have  been  taught. 

Teach  use  of  apostrophe  in  singular  possessive  and  in  contractions. 

Use  of  capital  naipes  of  persons  and  places. 

Teach  use  of  hyphen,  especially  to  divide  word  at  end  of  line. 

Insist  on  having  neat,  carefully  prepared  papers  in  all  written  work. 

Letter  writing  continued. 

Letters  written  from  dictation. 

Teacher  write  letter- on  board  to  pupils  asking  questions.  Pupils  write 
letter  to  teacher  answering  questions. 

Weave  words  of  spelling  lesson  into  a  story. 

Write  an  account  of  actions  performed. 


Primary  Lessons  furnished  by  Miss  G.  S.  Mann,  Skinner 
School. 

Form. 

Have  various  kinds  of  objects  as  balls,  marbles,  blocks,  spools,  cylinders, 
cubes,  pencils,  fruit.  Touch  all  of  any  one  object  and  let  child  tell  what 
action  has  been  performed.  After  it  is  understood  that  aU  of  the  object  has 
been  touched,  the  child  is  ready  for  word  surface.  Flat  and  curved  surface 
follow.  Child  easily  tells  that  some  objects  stand,  others  roll ;  standing 
ones  have  flat  surfaces  ;  others,  curved. 

In  teaching  face  will  have  to  give  that  word.  Child  discovers  two  kinds 
of  faces. 

The  next  point  will  be  edge,  followed  by  corner.  To  develope  edge  have 
two  children  start  from  opposite  sides,  walk  until  they  meet.  After  children 
give  the  word  meet  lead  them  to  see  that  two  faces  meet,  so  form  an  edge ; 
three  faces  meet  form  a  corner. 

Child  draws  a  picture  of  straight  edge  thus  has  a  straight  line  ;  a  curved 
edge  gives  him  a  curved  line.  If  some  idea  of  space  has  not  previously 
been  given,  it  comes  at  this  point.  Have  two  lines  or  sticks  meeting.  The 
child  will  see  there  is  space  between  so  will  be  ready  for  word  angle.  The 
kinds  of  angles  may  be  taught.  The  child  will  remember  any  word  provided 
he  is  interested  enough  to  wish  to  know  the  word,  and  by  repeated  use  is 
made  a  part  of  his  vocabulary. 

After  angles  come  triangles,  oblong,  square,  circle  and  oval. 

The  difficult  point  comes  now — the  idea  of  a  solid  body  must  be  given  to 
the  child. 

Sphere  and  cube  taught  at  the  same  time  by  comparison.  Subject  matter 
for  sphere  is 

1.  It  is  a  solid  body. 

2.  It  has  a  curved  surface. 

3.  It  rolls  all  ways. 

The  child  forms  definition — a  solid   body  rolling  all  ways  is  a  sphere. 
Subject  matter  for  cube, 
I.  It  is  a  solid  body. 
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2.  It  has  a  flat  surface. 

It  has  six  flat  surfaces  just  alike. 

3.  It  can  stand. 

A  solid  body  that  has  six  equal  .flat  faces  is  a  cube. 
Subject  matter  for  cylinder, 

1.  Solid  body. 

2.  It  has  a  curved  face  between  two  flat  faces. 

3.  It  has  two  curved  edges. 

A  solid  body  that  has  a  curved  face  between  two  flat  faces  is  a  cylinder. 

Try  and  connect  form  lessons  with  the  outside  world.  At  the  same  time 
that  sphere  is  taught,  child  may  be  shown  a  globe,  and  so  led  to  see  that  he  lives 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  Enjoys  discovering  that  his  stick  of  candy  is  a 
cylinder ;  his  marble,  a  sphere  ;  the  room,  a  square  or  oblong ;  the  pane  of 
glass,  an  oblong  ;  the  stove-pipe,  a  cylinder,  etc.  Combine  color  and  form. 
This  gives  opportunity  for  pleasing  reviews.  Continued  repetition  is 
necessary. 

Liquid  and  Solid  Bodies. 

What  is  in  this  glass ?  Water.  What  am  I  doing?  You  are  pouring  the 
water  into  the  pail.  What  is  in  this  jug?  Vinegar.  Who  can  do  something 
with  the  vinegar?  What  did  he  do?  Poured  the  vinegar  into  the  glass. 
What  is  this?  It  is  a  stone.  What  am  I  doing?  You  are  feeling  of  it.  You 
are  touching  it.  Who  can  tell  me  what  I  am  trying  to  do  now?  You  are 
trying  to  squeeze  it.  Not  quite  right.  Look  at  this  leaf.  Am  going  to  put 
it  in  the  book  and  leave  it  there.  Will  stand  this  box  over  the  book.  What 
am  I  doing  to  the  leaf?  You  are  pressing  it.  Who  can  tell  me  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  to  the  stone  ?  You  are  trying  to  press  it.  Can  I  press  the  stone 
into  another  shape?  No.  Why?  It  is  too  hard.  Take  this  stone,  throw  it  in 
the  pail  of  water.  What  did  the  stone  do?  Made  the  water  splash.  Made 
the  water  move.  Why?  To  give  the  stone  room.  Throw  this  block  in  the 
pail.  This  piece  of  wood  throw  in.  Can  you  pour  the  water  in  the  stone, 
in  the  block,  in  the  piece  of  wood  ?  No.  We  will  take  this  board,  stand  it 
so  that  it  looks  like  a  hill.  See  what  this  water  does.  It  runs  down  hill. 
Instead  of  saying  run,  I  have  a  prettier  word  for  you  to  use,  you  may  say 
flow.  Who  can  tell  me  what  water  does?  It  flows  down  hill.  Anything 
else  that  flows?  Milk  flows.  Vinegar.  Anything  that  flows  we  call  a  liquid. 
Some  one  give  the  new  word.    Tell  me  a  liquid  you  drink. 

Is  a  stone  like  a  liquid?  No.  Why?  It  cannot  flow.  It  is  too  hard. 
Have  you  anyting  at  home  that  is  hard?  An  iron,  tin,  brick,  a  ball.  Instead 
of  saying  a  hard  ball  you  sometimes  say  a  solid  ball.  Can  you  change  the 
shape  of  this  stone,  this  wood,  this  iron,  by  pressing  it?  No.  Why?  It  is 
too  hard.  The  new  word  ?  It  is  too  solid.  (Review  so  they  will  understand 
the  definition.)  Those  things  that  we  cannot  change  the  shape  of,  and  do 
not  let  liquids  come  into  them,  we  call  solid  bodies.  Look  for  a  solid  body 
in  the  room.  Name  all  the  solid  bodies  you  can  think  of.  The  solid  bodies 
you  play  with.  Is  gold  a  solid  or  liquid  ?  What  is  molasses  ?  What  is  ink  ? 
Wood?   Lead?   Slate? 
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Outline  for  the  study  of  the  American  Revolution  by  Miss 
Augusta  Crane,  Wooster  School.  • 

CAUSES  OF  THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 


England. 

I.  National  debt  of  Great  Britain. — 
Taxes  proposed. 

3.  British  oppression : 

(  Navigation  Act,  1651. 
•\  Writs  of  Assistance,  1761. 
(  Stamp  Act,  1765. 

5.  Effect — Stamp  Act  repealed,  1766. 

7.  New  bill  passed,  1767. 

9.  "  Boston  Massacre,"  1770. 
10.  Final  changes  of  duties. 
13.  "Boston  Port  Bill." 


America. 

2.  Answer  of  the  Americans  : 

j  Had  paid  their  share.    No  tax- 
(  ation  without  representation. 

4.  Opposition : 

Patrick  Henry. 

Colonial  Congress. 

No  stamps  used. 

Refusal   to  import  any  goods 

while  the  Stamp  Act  remained 

a  law. 

6.  Great    rejoicing    throughout    the 
Colonies. 

8.  Opposition. — Refusal    to    import 
these  articles. 

11.  Opinions  of  the  Americans. 

12.  "  Boston  Tea  Party,"  1773. 

14.  First    Continental     Congress    in 

Philadelphia,  1774. 

15.  "Minute  Men." 


Important  Events. 

1.  Capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  May  10,  1775. 

2.  Second  Continental  Congress,  Philadelphia,  May  10,  1775. 

3.  Proclamation  of  Gov.  Gage. 

4.  Invasion  of  Canada — a  failure. 

5.  Expedition  against  Charleston,  June,  1776. 

6.  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 

New  England  Campaign. 

1.  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19,  1775. 

2.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 

3.  Evacuation  of  Boston,  March  17,  1776. 

Northern  Campaign. 

1.  Burgoyne's  Invasion. 

2.  Capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  July,  1777. 

3.  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. — Arnold's  Stratagem. 

4.  Battle  of  Bennington,  Aug.  16,  1777. 

5.  Burgoyne's  situation. — Effects  of  his  defeats. 

6.  First  battle  of  Stillwater,  Sept.  19,  1777. 

7.  Second  battle  of  Stillwater,  Oct.  7,  1777. 

8.  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Oct.  17,  1777. 

9.  Effects  of  the  surrender  in  America. 

10.  Effects  of  the  surrender  in  France. 

11.  Effects  of  the  surrender  in  England. 
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Central  Campaign. 

1.  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  27,  1776. 

2.  Battles  of  White  Plains,  Fort  Washington,  and  Washington's  retreat 
through  New  Jersey. 

3.  Battle  ol  Trenton,  Dec.  26,  1776. 

4.  Battle  of  Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777. 

5.  Winter  at  Morristown,  1777. 

6.  Expedition  against  Philadelphia. 

7.  Battle  of  Brandywine  and  defeat,  Sept.  11,  1777. 

8.  Capture  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  Sept.  26,  1777* 

9.  Battle  of  Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777. 

zo.  Capture  of  Forts  Mercer  and  MifHin  by  the  British. 

11.  The  army  at  Valley  Forge,  1777  and  '78. 

12.  Howe  resigned.    Clinton  appointed. 

13.  British  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  retreat  to  New  York,  June  18,  1778- 

14.  Battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778. 

Southern  Campaign. 

1.  Expedition  against  Georgia.    Capture  of  Savannah  and  other  places 
by  the  British,  1778. 

2.  Expedition  against  South  Carolina.    Surrender  of  Charleston  to  the 
British,  May  12,  1780. 

3.  Three  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  South  Carolina.    Results. 

4.  Defeat  of  Gen.  Gates  at  Sanders  Creek  (Camden),  Aug.  16,  1780. 

5.  Battle  of  the  Cowpens,  Jan.  17,  1781.     Morgan  and  Greene's  retreat. 

6.  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  March  15,  1781. 

7.  Battles  of  Holkirk's  Hill  and  Eutaw  Springs.     Result  and  effect. 

8.  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

9.  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Oct.  19,  1781. 

10.  Result  of  the  surrender.    Treaty  of  peace,  Sept.  3,  1783. 

Important  Events. 

1.  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  Nov.  15,  1777 ;  went  into  effect, 
March  i,  1781. 

2.  French  Aid. — Gen.  Lafayette  ;  Count  D'Estaing. 

3.  Massacre  of  Wyoming. 

4.  Massacre  of  Cherry  Valley. 

5.  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 

6.  Paul  Jones*  Victory. 

7.  Treason  of  Arnold. 

8.  Capture  and  fate  of  Andre. 

9.  Arnold's  expedition  against  Virginia. 

10.  War  claims  and  settlement. 

11.  Condition  of  the  country. 

12.  Army  disbanded,  Nov.  3,  1783. 

13.  Evacuation  of  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1783. 

14.  Washington's  farewell  to  his  officers. 
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15.  Washington's  resignation  and  address. 

16.  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  adopted  Sept.  17,  1787 ;  went  into  opera- 
tion Mar.  4,  1789. 

17.  The  first  political  parties. 


Noted  Men. 


Leading  Patriots, 

Patrick  Henry, 
James  Otis, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock, 
Joseph  Warren, 
R.  H.  Lee, 
John  Adams, 
John  Jay, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Arthur  Lee, 
Silas  Deane. 


Noted  Commanders. 


AMERICAN. 

Geo.  Washington, 
Gen.  Gates, 
Gen.  Wayne, 
Charles  Lee, 
Gen.  Schuyler, 
Gen.  Greene, 
Gen.  Montgomery', 
Gen.  Putnam, 
Gen.  Lincoln. 


BRITISH. 

Gen.  Gage, 
Gen.  Howe, 
Gen.  Clinton, 
Ad.  Lord  Ho^e, 
Gen.  Burgoyne, 
Gen.  Cornwallis. 


TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

Franklin  Readers. 

Selected  Words  by  Meleney  and  Giffin. 

Franklin  Arithmetics. 

Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English. 

Swinton's  new  Language  Lessons. 

Harper's  Geography. 

Anderson's  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

Meservey's  Book-keeping. 

Webster's  Dictionary. 

Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship. 

Jepson's  Music  Readers. 

Bail's  System  and  Charts  in  Drawing. 


The  High  School. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The  High  School  comprises  a  Classical  and  an  English  department,  the 
course  of  study  in  each  occupying  four  years. 

In  the  first,  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Academical  department  of  college. 
In  the  second,  the  range  of  study  is  broader  and  less  technical,  but  includes 
three  special  objects,  viz : 

(a)  The  preparation  of  boys  for  the  Scientific  department  of  college. 

(d)  The  training  of  pupils  for  commercial  and  general  business  by  a 
thorough  two  years'  course  in  book-keeping  and  by  other  suitable  studies. 

(c)  The  preparation  of  young  ladies  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

In  addition  to  these  three  special  features,  the  English  course  includes 
such  studies  as  tend  to  make  intelligent  men  and  women  and  good  citizens. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  the  English  department  comprises 
three  studies  and  a  "  general  exercise  "  in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

Members  of  the  *'  College  Class  "  necessarily  take  four  studies,  and  are 
excused  from  all  general  exercises  except  composition  or  declamation. 

AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  intellectual  works  and  methods  of  the  school  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression,  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  of  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action. 

These  results  are  sought,  first,  by  a  well  considered  plan  of  symmetrical 
study  ;  second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac- 
tical examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 

APPARATUS  AND   LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 
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The  library  contains  more  than  2,500  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
'ble  the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  Dictionaries,  Encyclo- 
psdias,  critical  studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  standard  works 
in  History,  Science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  general  reading  in  Fiction, 
Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travel,  Poetry,  etc.  From  this  portion  of  the 
library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw  books,  which 
may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a  welcome  and  useful  cir- 
culation in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 

TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

.  Mathematics. — Packard's  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  Loomis' 
University  Algebra,  Olney's  University  Algebra,  Newcomb's  Algebra, 
Loomis'  and  Chauvenet's  Geometry,  Wheeler's  Trigonometry. 

History. — Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  Leighton's  History  of  Rome, 
Creighton's  History  of  Rome,  Bloss'  Ancient  History,  Greene's  Mediaeval 
History,  Modern  History,  Martin's  Civil  Government. 

Physical  Sciences. — Maifry's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  School  and 
Field  Book  of  Botany,  Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Cooley's  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry,  Dana's  Geological 
Story  Briefly  Told,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy,  Gage's  Physics. 

English  Language. — Webster's  or  Worcester's  Dictionar)',  Swinton's 
School  Composition,  Patterson's  Speller  and  Analyzer,  Cathcart's  Literary 
Reader,  Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Collier's  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Shakespeare,  and  other  classical  English  authors. 

Greek. — Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek, 
Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  Homer's  Iliad,  Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon, 
Keep's  Essential  Uses  of  the  modes  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Latin. — Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Tetlow's  Latin  Lessons, 
Allen's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Harkness'  Caesar,  Allen  &  Greenough's 
CsBsar,  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero,  Tozer's  Classical 
Geography,  Weller's  Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  Smith's  Class- 
ical Dictionary. 

German. — Otto's  German  Conversational  Grammar,  2thtn  unb  Zct  bed  firtnen 
tRot^fopfc^end,  9{rffe  aid  Dnfrl,  Boisen's  German  Prose. 

French. — Keetel's  French  Grammar.    Supplementary  Reading. 

General  Exercises. — Jepson's  Music  Reader,  Bail's  System  and  Charts 
in  Drawing,  Spencerian  Writing  Slips. 

EXAMINATION   FOR   ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
takes  place  in  April,  durkig  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term. 

Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations 
unless  prevented  by  sickness.    Those  thus  detained,  and  non-residents,  may 
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be  admitted  during  the  year  for  special  reasons ;  but  their  qualifications 
must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing.   New  classes  cannot  be  formed  of  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  deportment  from  the  Principal  of  the 
school  they  have  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  United  States  Histor}',  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship 
and  Spelling. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as 
candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his 
opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their  approval,  previous  to  exam- 
ination. The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the 
Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with 
which  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 

RULES  OF  THE   BOARD. 

I. — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are  promoted  to  the 
Hillhouse  High  School. 

2. — Examinations  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval. 

3. — Instructionfmay  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz  : 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  in  Read- 
ing, Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition ;  in  the  French, 
German,  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  in  RJietoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy ;  in  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ;  in  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiolog}',  Botany,  Zo61ogy,  Mineral- 
ogy, Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

4. — The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools. 

5. — ^Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  to  those  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  all  the 
studies  of  the  year,  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  class  as  shall  have 
pursued  a  course  of  study  during  the  year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
and  have  maintained  an  approved  standard  of  scholarship. 
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Course  of  Study. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


Class. 


Fourth. 


Third. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Term. 

(20  weeks.) 


First. 


Second. 


First. 


Second. 


First. 
Second. 


First. 


Second. 


Mathe- 
matics. 


Algebra. 
Book- 
keeping, 


Algebra. 


Algebra. 


Geometry 
and 
Trigonome- 
try. 


Higher 
Algebra. 


Science. 


Physical 

Geography, 

Botany, 

Physiology. 


Science  of 
Government. 


Physics. 
Chemistry. 


Modern 

Languages. 

History. 


French. 
German. 
Latin, 

French. 
German, 
Latin, 


French. 
German, 
Latin. 

French. 
German. 
Latin. 


Latin. 
Latin. 


English 

Language. 

History. 


Study  of 
English. 


English. 


Rhetoric 

and  Study  of 

English. 

An,  Hist. 


Mod.  Hist. 
Eng,  Lit. 


Geology. 
Astronomy. 


Physiology  and  Reviews. 


Eng,  Lit. 


Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  two  special  exercises  weekly  in 
either  reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing.  Regular  weekly  exer- 
cises in  composition  or  declamation  are  also  required  of  all  pupils  through- 
out the  course. 

The  studies  in  Roman  type  are  prescribed  ;  those  in' italics  are  optional. 
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Course  of  Study 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Class. 

Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

History, 
Science, 

ETC. 

Fourth. 
Third. 
Junior. 
Senior. 

Summer. 

First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 

Grammar 

and 
Lessons. 

Caosar. 
Csesar. 

Vergil. 
Vergil. 

Cicero. 
Cicero. 

Reviews. 

Grammar 

and  White's 

Lessons. 

Goodwin's 

Greek 

Reader. 

Homer. 

Homer 

and 
Reviews. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Rom.  Hist. 
Greek  Hist. 

Physics. 

Rhetoric, 
French  or 
German. 

French 
or  German. 

French 
or  German. 

There  are  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition 
throughout  the  course. 

Pupils  in  either  department  may  have  studies  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  above  Schedule. 
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THE   HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Course  of  Study. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Term. 

(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Science. 

Modern 
Language. 

English 

and 
History. 

First 
Year. 

First. 
Second. 

Book- 
keeping. 
Algebra. 

Book- 

keeping. 

Algebta, 

Phys.  Geog. 

GertnaH, 
French, 

German, 
French, 

English 
Language. 

Grammar 

and 
Literature. 

English 
Lang.,  etc. 

Second 
Year. 

First. 
Second. 

Book- 
keeping. 
Algebra, 

Algebra, 

Civil  Gov- 
ernment. 

Physics. 

German, 
French, 

German, 
French, 

History, 
and  Consti- 
tution U.  S. 

General 
History. 

General  Exercises. 

Firsi   Year, — Penmanship,  Business   Forms,  Reading,  Drawing,   Music, 
Spelling,  Composition,  Declamation,  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Second  Krar.— The  same  as  for  the  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  Corres- 
pondence and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 


PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 
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PERFECT    ATTENDANCE. 


The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  aii  the  pupils  have  been 
present  100  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  B. — Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupil 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.) 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4  o'clock). 


< 


SCHOOLS. 


1  Hamilton, .... 

2  Hamilton, 

3  Hamilton, 

4  High 

5  Ferry  Street, . . 

6  Hamilton 

7  Hamilton, 

8  High, 

8  Lloyd  Street,. . 

9  Ferry  Street, . . 

10  Greenwich  A  v. 

11  Washington,.. 

12  High 


CO 

O 

oil 


TEACHERS. 


11  Cornelia  Clinton, 

12  Rita  Shea, 

9  Gertrude  Roach,  . 

Lucy  R.  Bliss. ... 


1 1  Ida  A.  Hague,. 


3 1  Mary  E.  Dallaher,... 
5|Clementine  Kenney,* 

2 1  Isaac  Thomas, 

4  Mary  J.Fahy,- 

3  Julia  A.  Robinson,.. 

4  Edith  Johnson, 

II  Jennie  R.  Catlln 

Isabelle  Cromwell,.. 


No.  half 
days  in 
X885-86 


249 
238 
194 
165 
150 
149 
136 
128 
128 
122 
121 
104 
lOI 


No.  half 
days  in 
1884-85. 


127 
244 

229 

202 

132 

136 

115 
141 


C/3 

< 


7 

7 

5 
10 

2 

5 

7 
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DRAWING    LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  OF  INSTRUCTOR.  1886-87. 


Lessons  will  be  marked  on  the  following:    i,  General  accuracy  of  work;   3,  clearness  of 
line ;  3,  least  use  of  rubber ;  4,  best  drawing  from  memory  and  original  design. 


FORENOONS. 


MONDAYS. 

H^oolsey  and  Grand  St.  Seh00ls, 


September  ....  6,30 

October 4,18 

November  ...J,  15,  ag 

December 13 

January 3,  7,3* 


February 7,  ai 

March 7,31 

April 4,  j8 

May a,  16 

June 6,  ao 


September X3i  37 

October it,  35 

November 8,  aa 

December 6,  ao 

January 10,  34 


IViuhinfton  School. 


February 14,38 

March 14,  38 

April IX 

Jiay Q,  83 

June 13,  37 


TUBSDAYS 

Cedar  and  Welch  Training  SchooU. 

September. 7,  31  j  February i,  15 

October 5, 19  |  March i,  15,  39 

November  ...3, 16,  30    April 5,19 

May «o,  34 


December 14 

January 4,  18 


June 


7,  31 


Winchester  School. 


September 1 4,  38 

October 13,  a6 

November 9,33 

December 7,31 

January ix,  35 


February 8,  aa 

March 8,  as 

April 13 

M»y    3»»7i3« 

June 14,  38 


wbdnksdays 
Skinner^  High  School*^  Jmh.  Object  Drawing. 


September. . 8,  33 

October 6,30 

November 3, 17 

December 1,15 

January 5,19 


February 3,  x6 

March 3, 16,  30 

April 13 

May 4,18 

June I,  »S«a4 


Wooster  and  High  School  yuniors. 


September i  s«  39 

October 13,  37 

November 10,  34 

December 8,33 

January 13,  36 


February 9,33 

March 9,  33 

April 6,  ao 

™ay ",35 

June 8,  23 


THURSDAYS. 

Hamilton  and  Edwards  Schools. 


September... 

....  9.33 

February  .. 

3,  X7 

October 

7,  31 

March 

..3, 17,  31 

November  .. 

....  4i  »8 

April 

14 

December.. 

...  3,  16 

May 

Si  X9 

January  

6,  30 

June 

..3,  16,  30 

Webster  School. 


September 16,  30 

October   14,38 

November 11 

December 9,33 

January 13,  27 


February 10,34 

March xo,  34 

April 7,  ax 

May xa,  36 

Jun« 9.  83 


September to,  34 

October 8,  aa 

November 5,  19 

December 3, 17 

January 7,  ax 


FRIDAYS. 

Dwight  School. 


February 4, 18 

March 4,  18 

April I,  IS 

May 6,  ao 

June 3. '7 


September 17 

October x,  15,39 

November X3 

December xo,  34 

January 14,  aS 


Eaton  School. 


February 11,35 

March xi,  35 

April 33 

May i3»a7 

June xo,  34 


AFTERNOONS. 


MONDAYS. 

High  School. 
Third  Cleus  Geometrical  Draw 


tng. 


«3» 

so. 

»7 

11. 

iS, 

»S 

'I: 

as. 

29 

13* 

ao 

17* 

«4* 

3» 

14, 

31, 

38 

14, 

31, 

28 

4« 

11, 

x8 

9« 

16, 

«3 

13* 

30, 

*7 

September 6, 

October 4, 

November x,  8, 

December 

January 3,  10, 

February 7, 

March 7, 

April 

May s, 

June 6, 


TUBSDAYS. 

High  School. 
Third  Class  Perspective, 

September 7,  14,  at,  38 

October 5,  xa,  19,  a6 

November a,  9,  x6,  33,  30 

December 7, 14,  ai 

lanuary, 4,  ix,  x8,  35 

February x,    8, 15,  aa 

March i,  8,  15,  33,  a8 

April 5, 12, 19 

May a,  xo,  17,  34,  31 

June 7,  14,  ai.  »8 

WBDNBSOAYS. 

High  School. 
Senior  Cleus  Object  Drawing. 

September 8, 15,  33,  39 

October 6,  13,  30,  37 

November 3, 10, 17,  34 

December i,   8,  15,  aa 

January 5,  x3,  19,  a6 

February s,  o«  16,  33 

March *. 3,  9,  x6,  33,  30 

April 6, 13, 10 

Mjiy 4,  XI,  x8,  35 

June 1,8, 15,33.  39 

THURSDAYS. 

High  School. 
Fourth  Class  Geometrical  Drawing. 

September 9, 16,  33,  30 

October 7, 14,  3x,  38 

November  4,  xi,  x8 

December a,   9,16,33 

January 6, 13,  ao,  27 

February 3,  xo,  17,34 

March 3,  10, 17,84,31 

April 7, 14,  31 

May 5,  xa,  19,36 

June a.  9, 16,  83,  y 

FRIDAYS. 

High  School, 
Fourth  Class  Pree  Hand  Drawing. 

September xo,  17,  a4 

October i,  8,  15,  aa,  24 

November 5,  xa,  19 

December 3,  xo,  17,  34 

January 7, 14,31 

February 4,  xx,  18,35 

March 4,  xx,  18,  35 

April X,  15,  33 

May 6, 13,  »o,  37 

June 3»io,  i7t  "4 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 
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DRAWING   LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  OF  INSTRUCTOR  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  1886-87. 


Afternoon. 


Schools. 


Oak  St.  School 


<i    I  Davenport  Ave.  School, 

o     [Fair  St.  School 

Woodward  School 


• 

t^ 

a> 

.0 

g 

a> 

9i 

Xi 

«rf 

0 

0. 

Ji 

u 

0 

6 

4 

13 

II 

20 

18 

27 

25 

15 

22 


20 


1 

1 

. 

&s 

t 

• 

a 

3 

-c 

3   »- 

u 

3   7 

7 

\ 

10 

M 

14 

17 

21 

21 

24 

28 

28 

<  s 


4 
II 

18 


9 
16 


B 
9 


I 
2'       6 

13 
20 


23 


27 


ID 

"S 

3 


M 

c« 

•d 

<A 
«> 

C 

•a 


German  English  School 

Orchard  St.  School 

Shelton  Ave.  School  ... 
Dixwell  Ave.  School ... 


7 

5 

2 

7 

4 

I 

I 

5 

3 

14 

12 

9 

14 

II 

8 

8 

12 

17 

21 

19 

16 

21 

18 

15 

15 

19 

17 

28 

26 

23 

-- 

25 

22 

22 

-- 

25 

Edwards  St.  School 

Humphrey  St.  School  .. 

West  St.  School 

Carlisle  St.  School 


8 

6 

3 

I 

5 

2 

2 

6 

4 

15 

13 

10 

8 

12 

9 

9 

13 

II 

22 

2d 

17 

15 

19 

16 

16 

20 

18 

29 

27 

14 

22 

26 

23 

23 

-- 

25 

7 

14 
21 

22 


I 

8 

15 
22 


>^ 

-o 

vj 

3 
US 


Hallock  St.  School. 
Grand  St.  School  .. 
Lloyd  St.  School... 
Ferry  St.  School  ... 


9 

7 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

7 

5 

16 

14 

II 

9 

13 

10 

10 

14 

12 

23 

21 

18 

16 

20 

17 

17 

21 

19 

-- 

1.29 

-- 

24 

28 

25 

25 

-- 

26 

9 
16 

23 


M 


Center  Si.  School 

Quinnipiac  St.  School., 

Hamilton  School 

Greenwich  Ave.  School. 


10 

I 

5 

3 

7 

4 

4 

I 

6 

17 

8 

12 

10 

14 

II 

II 

15 

13 

24 

15 

19 

17 

21 

18 

18 

22 

20 

■  ^ 

22 

•- 

24 

28 

25 

25 

-- 

27 

3 

10 

17 
24 


Forenoons — the  same  as  shown  in  the  time  table  of  Prof.  Bail. 


Music  Lessons:  Time  Table  of  Musical  Director,  1886-87 


SCHOOLS. 


Hamilton 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum. 


Room*. 


1  to    6    A.  M. 


P.   M. 


»i 


Wooster 11 

Fair  Street |ii 

Hamilton 

Ferry  Street 

Wooster 

German-English ^'1  **   3 


7  "12 

I  "    4 
5  "la 


A.  U. 


P.    M. 


8.pt 

Oct. 

Not.  I  Not. 

Jao.  Jan. 

Ftb. 

Xar.llbyljiM 

6 

4 

I 

•9 

3   3» 

28    28  1   3 

6 

6 

4 

I 

•9 

'  ?X. 

28 

28   2   6 

IHc 

Mar. 

Apr. 

13 

II 

8   6 

10 

7 

7  I  4  1  9  1  »3 

»3 

11 

8 

6 

10    7 

7 

4  '  9  13 

20 

18 

15 

X3 

17   14 

14 

11   16  so 

20 

18 

>S 

X3 

17   14 

14   11   16  20 

27 

as 

22 

20 

"4 

21 

2t  1  18   »3  17 

27 

as 

22 

20 

a4 

21 

21 

'  18   23 

'  ri 

High  School,  Lower  Division,  every  Monday  at  i  o^clock  p.  m. 


LL'  U  ■iilS3D.A,TrS. 


SCHOOLS. 

Webster 

Oak  Street 

Edwards  Street 

Sheldon  Avenue 

Winchester 

Webster 

Davenport  Avenue 

Cedar  Street  Training  School. 

Sheldon  Avenue 

Winchester 


Rooms. 

Time. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

1  to  6 

A.  M. 

7 

s 

a 

I  "  4 

ti 

7 

s 

a 

1  '*  8 

P.  M. 

7 

s 

2 

1  •»  6 

A.  M. 

14 

12 

9 

4fc 

ti 

1     4 

M 

12 

9 

7  "  12 

ii 

21 

19 

16 

t   "  4 

it 

21 

19 

16 

t  "  8 

P.  M. 

21 

»9 

16 

7  »*  10 

A.  M. 

28 

26 

23 

5  "  8' 

ii 

28 

26 

23 

NoT.ljaD.  jpcb.   Mar.  I  Mar. 


30 
30 

7 
7 
14 
14 
>4 
21 

21 


*    I 

4   . 
4   I 

II  ! 

i«  I 

18 
18 
18 

^5 
»5 


I 
1 
I 

8 

8 

»5 

IS 

IS 
22 

22 


I 

I 
1 

8 
8 

IS 
IS 
15 
22 
22 


29 
ag 

Apr. 
5 

5 
la 

12 

la 

19 
19 


Maj'Ma? 


3 
3 
3 

10 
10 
17 
17 
17 
24 
24 


31 
31 

& 

7 
7 
M 
14 
14 
21 

SI 


SCHOOLS. 

Baton 

8uinnipiac  Street 
enter  Street 

Waahinffton 

Greenwich  Avenue 
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High  School,  Upper  Division,  every  Thursday  at  i  o'clock  p.  m. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woolsey 

Lloyd  Street... 

Woodward 

Hallock  Street 
West  Street  ... 


Woolsey 

Dixwell  Avenue. 


Welch  Training  School. 
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Afternoon  Schools  omitted  by  reason  of  single  sessions  will  be  visited  on  the  corresponding 
day  of  the  week  following. 

*  H.  H.  S.  Class  Dav  exercises  occurring  April  1^,  Graduation  Rehearsal  April  14,  and  State 
Teachers*  Meeting  October  29,  make  necessary  the  following  changes:  Grand  Avenue  School  to 
April  30,  Skinner  to  Wednesday  p.  m.  April  6,  Humphrey  Street  usual  time  May  5,  Welch  Training 
School  to  Friday  p.  m.  October  15. 

In  place  of  the  **  Annual,"  monthiy  test  exercises  will  be  submitted  in  each  room,  also  in  the 
six  lower  rooms  one  rote  song  per  month  will  be  expected. 
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TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1886-87. 

WITH   THEIR   SALARIES  AND   RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 


HiLLHOUSE 

High  School. 

Orange  Street^ 
cor.  Wall 


Webster  Sch. 

George  JStreet, 
cor,  York, 


Oak  St.  School. 
cor.  Greenwood. 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 

I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


Salaries. 


T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Principal, 
J.  D.  Whit  MO  RE,  Sub.  Master, 
'Isaac  Thomas,  Classical  Teach. 
E.  T.  Liefeldt,  German  Teach, 

.Virginia  H.Curtis, 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

Mary  W.  Storrs, 

Lucy  R.  Bliss, 

Sara  E.  Husted, 

Susan  S.  Sheridan 

Effie  E.  Stevens, 

Hyla  C.  Armstrong 

L.  Jennie  Colby, - 

Isabelle  Cromwell, 

Annie  S.  Johnson, 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

John  G.  hEVf is.  Principal,.. 

Ada  T.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt 

Julia  A.  Malcolm 

Eva  L.  Griffing, 

Anna  R.  Hubbell, 

Eliza  A.  Benham, 

Hattie  Schulhafer, 

Ruth  Grorham, 

Catharine  M.  Downes, 

Sarah  S.  Wilson, 

Alice  B.  Riley, 

Fannie  E.  Graves, 


Louise  G.  Wolcott, 

'Lottie  Gorham, 

Laura  E.  Lampson, 
Marv  J.  Alden, 


$2,700 

2,500 

1,800 

700 

1,200 

800 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 


Residences. 


218  Orange. 
147  Bradley. 
18  Trumbull. 
50  Linden. 
218  Orange. 
65  Grove. 
30  Academy. 
83  Grove. 
i46Dixwellav. 
291  Orange. 
163  Wooster. 
125  Humphrey. 
433  Temple. 
16  Elm. 
374  Grand  av. 


$16,720 


$2,500 

725 

450 

675 
650 

630 

620 

600 

560 

520 

480 

460 

450 

600 


438  George. 
186  Goffe. 
80  Ward. 
302  Temple. 
12  Gill. 
280  Wooster. 
32  Dow. 
173  Oak. 
119  State. 
54  Sylvan  av. 
103  Howe  St. 
379  Crown. 
34  Sylvan  av. 
1172  Chapel. 


$9,920 


630  loi  Sylvan  av. 
460  54  Sylvan  av. 
450  15  Park. 
600  65  Kensington. 


$2,140 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Davenport  Av. 

School. 

cor.  Asylum, 


Whiting  St. 
School. 


Eaton  School. 
Jefferson  Street, 


WOOSTER   SCH. 

Wooster  Street^ 
cor,  Wallace, 


•1 

B 

o 
o 


4 
3 

2 
I 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 

8a 

8 

7a 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 


TEACHERS. 


Libbie  M.  Healy, 
M.  A.  Mallahan, 
Eliza  M.  Deutch, 
Emma  F.  Weld,. 


EATON  DISTRICT. 

Albert  B.  FiFiELD,/'n««>a/, 

Eunice  K.  Armstead, 

Margaret  I.  Galbraith, 


Julia  A.  Bidwell, 
Ida 


da  L.  Henry, 

Mary  J.  Bronson,   ... 

Nellie  L.  Bonney,... 

Heppie  E.  Goodrich, 

Jessie  F.  Crane, 

Gertrude  M.  Mann,.. 

Joanna  M.  Flanagan, 

S.  Lizzie  Briggs, 

Ida  M.Welch 

Mary  F.  Leary 

Emma  L.  Allen, 

la, Clara  L.  Sherman,... 
I  iHattie  Barker, 

Mary  J.  Hayes, 


12 
12 

II 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 
I 


WOOSTER  DISTRICT. 

Fred'k  E.  Bangs,  Principal^ 

Augusta  Crane, 

Mary  A.  Maher, 

Jennie  S.  Burlock, 

EllaF.  Healy 

Minnie  T.  Bird, 

Emma  E.  Burwell, - 

Blanche  Parker, — 

Mary  C.  Gorham, 

Mary  A.  McCheane, - 

Katie  R.  Smith, 

Hattie  P.  Cowell 

Cornelia  Hurlburt, 

Harriet  C.  Miles, - 


Salaries. 


$630 
460 

350 
600 


$2,040 
$ 


$2,200 
725 

350 
675 
650 

630 
620 
620 
600 
600 
560 
520 
480 
480 
460 

450 
550 
600 


Residences. 


16  Factory. 
90  Asylum. 
41  Vernon. 
99  Wall. 


311  Orange. 
67  William. 
21  Hamilton. 
5  Osbom. 

9  Audubon. 
23  Trumbull. 
135  St.  John. 
141  Church. 

10  Academy. 
577  State. 
428  Chapel. 
636  State. 

13  Greene. 
925  Grand  av. 
340  George. 
60  Lyon. 
92  Olive. 
660  State. 


$11,770 


$2,300 

725 
450 
675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
460 
450 
600 

$9,720 


10  College. 
17  Home  pi. 
3o8Columb.av. 
78  Whalley  av. 
66  St.  John. 
178  Wooster. 
49  Wooster. 
63  Greene. 
15  Warren. 
141  Brewery. 
82  Wallace. 
15  Home  Place. 
I34)<  Olive. 
245  Whalley  av. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Fair  St.  School. 
near  Olive, 


Woodward  Sch. 
Annex, 


German-Eng. 

School. 
285  Wooster  SL 


Hamilton  St. 
School. 

Between    Wallace 

and  Hamilton^ 

neat  Grand, 


DwiGHT  Scho6l. 

Martin  Street^ 
cor.  Gill, 


2 
I 


3 

2 

I 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4« 
4 
3« 

3 

2b 

2a 

2 

la 

I 


TEACHERS. 


12 

12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

I 


Larkin  A.  Cooper  ( Ungrad.\ 

Josephine  H.Thatcher, 

Emma  A.  Bryant 

Lizzie  J.  Smith  (Ungraded),.^ 
Annie  S.  Chadbourne, 

Etta  A.  Lancraft, 

H.  Rosa  Burwell, 

Jonas  Gabriel, - 

Augusta  Siebke, 

Nora  H.Russell, 

Celestine  Wall,  Principal^ 

Rita  Shea, 

Anna  P.  Day, 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

Helena  Charlton, 

Gertrude  Roche, 

Veronica  Murray, 

Patricia  Carney, 

Mary  A.  Finnelly, 

Clementine  Keur)', 

Sylveria  Flynn, 

Ambrosia  Coonan 

Mary  E.  Hall 

Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

Annie  E.  Conlan 

Nellie  R.  Brown, 

Annie  E.  McFarland, 

Julia  T.  Flannagan, 

Cyril  Welch, 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

L.  L.  Camp,  Principal, 

Georgina  Norman, 

M.  Gertrude  Hall, 

Harriet  E.  Judson, 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper, 

Anna  Gildersleeve, 

Hattie  E.Todd, 

Kate  E.  Donovan, 

Mary  A.  Maltby 

Bessie  L.  Kent, 

Nellie  J.  Riggs, 

Lottie  J.  Thompson, 

Gertrude  E.  Isbell, 

Charlotte  H.  Oviatt, 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


$700  42  Spring. 
600  38  Chestnut. 
460  19  Brown. 
500  82  Wallace. 
600  91  Union. 


$2,860 

$400  Center  (Annex) 
450  N.  Quinnipiac. 


$850 
$1,000  Florence   Ho. 


550 


194  Brewery. 


500  12  Franklin. 


$2,050 

$i,30o'267  Franklin. 
725I267  Franklin. 
500  10  College. 
675  267  Franklin. 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
480 
460  Grand. 
500 '92  Bradley. 
450  298  Wallace. 
450  192  Wallace. 
350 !9  Summer  pi. 
550  47  Laurel. 
6001267  Franklin. 


K 


It 


<f 
It 
II 
tl 


•  I 


II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


$11,100 


$2,500 

725 
350 

675 
650 

600 

620 

600 

560 

520 

480 

460 

450 
600 

$9,790 


,1303  Chapel. 
,66  Whalley  av. 
10  Univers'y  pi 
1303  Chapel. 
Montowese. 
182  Whalley  av 
'9  Library. 
123  Day. 
157  Dixwell. 
138  Dwight. 
252  Orchard. 
28  Kensington. 
116  Howe. 
I  Whalley  av. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Orchard  St. 
School. 

near  Martin. 


N.  H.  O.  Asylum 
School. 

Elm  Street, 


Winchester 
School. 

Gregory  Street. 


Shelton  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Division  St. 


DixwELL  Ave. 
School. 

neat  Broadway. 


12 
12 

II 

lO 

9 
4 
3 

2 
I 


12 

II 
lO 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 
2 
I 


6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


Lizzie  V.  Southworth, 

Maria  E.  Shanley, 

Pauline  Norman 

Carrie  M.  Galpin,  ... 


Maggie  W.  Mason,. 
Ellen  M.  Hickox,  ., 
Jennie  Woodend,  .. 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

George  B.  Hurd,  Principal^ 

Mary  L.  Daniels, 

Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

Marion  H.  Jamison, 

Hattie  N.  Gunn, 

Lizzie  J.  Miner, 

Emma  J.  Ford, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger, 

Minnie  E.  Cassidy,   

El izabeth  Palmer 


Martha  E.  Chapman, 
Nellie  F.  Sproat,  .-.. 
Margaret  K.  Strong, 

Hattie  P.  Marsh, 

Nettie  E.  Studley,-.. 
Kathleen  A,  Yanz,... 

S.  Ellen  Brown 

Kate  I.  Donovan,  ... 
Hettie  E.  Cooper,  ... 
Marie  J.  Bradley, 


Frances  I.  Wheeler, 

Fannie  T.  Munson 

Annie  G.  Kennedy, 

Nellie  A.  Peck, 

Mary  R.  Burwell 

Sarah  S.  Benham 

Cornelia  A.  Benton  (£/>f^ra^.) 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


$6ooJ338  Orchard. 

350  34  York. 
450 '66  Whalleyav. 


600 


$2,000 
|6oo 


131  Sherman  av 


17  Pearl. 


475  610  Elm. 


475 


$1,550 


105  Wallace. 


$1,900  237  Dixwell  av. 
725  27  College. 
450,77  Bristol. 
650 

55oMilford. 
550  312  Elm. 
480  227  Mansfield. 
350  12  Whalley  av. 
450  74  Winchester. 
600  94  Webster. 


$6,705 


$675  109  York. 
630  84  Dixwell  av. 
500  70  Prince. 
600  III  Dwight. 
560J25  Eld. 
520  6  Garden. 
500  96  Broadway. 
460159  Lilac. 
350)729  Dixwell  av. 
600 '44  Gill. 


$5,395 


$630 


105  Dwight. 
600  j  1 360  Chapel. 
520,242  York. 
480 1 31 7  George. 
460,91  Dwight. 
600,173  Oak. 
500  i7Kimberlyav.  * 


$3,790 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Skinner  School. 

StaU  Street,  eor» 
Summer, 


Edwards  St. 
School. 

cor,  Foster, 


Humphrey  St. 
School. 

near  Pleasant  St. 


St.  Francis 

Orphan  Asylum 

School. 


S 
8 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


3 

2 
Z 


TBACHBRS. 


SKINNER   DISTRICT. 

Joseph  R.  French,  Princi^l, 

Sarah  A.  Tucker, 

Hattie  Bishop, 

Sara  A.  Mallory, 

Ann  E.  Leper, 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 

Lily  W.  Sheridan, 

Maggie  T.  Curtis 

Ellen  Kilbride 

Lucia  J.  Bryant, 

Jennie  A.  Torpey 

Fannie  A.  Millard, 

Lottie  B.  Manning 

Gertrude  S.  Mann 


Jennie  E.  Barber,  . 
Sarah  J.  Gibson,... 
Lilla  M.  Northrop, 
Anna  M.  Smith,... 
Fannie  Y.  Cooke,, 
Flora  A.  Loper,... 
Carrie  A.  Stevens, 
Evelyn  Manning,.. 


Emily  J.  Farnsworth, 
Jennie  Henry,--     ... 

Mary  A.  Judd, , 

Mary  E.Weld, 


Collette  Callanan,. 

Jerome  Lyman, 

Winnifred  Palmer, 


Salaries. 


$2,500 

725 
450 

675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
460 

350 
600 


64  Whitney  av. 
319  Orange. 
131  Bradley. 
63  Grove. 
154  Bradley. 
104  York  sq. 
291  Orange. 
242  Franklin. 
54  Bishop. 
19  Brown. 
981  State. 
139  Bradley. 
16  Leonard. 
575  State. 


$9,820 


$675 
600 

560 

520 

480 

460 

450 
600 


$4,345 


$600 
450 
450 
600 


$2,100 


$550 
450 
450 

$1,450 


Residences. 


226  Orange. 
44  Edwards. 
17  Eld. 
82  Wallace. 
27  Clark. 
154  Bradley. 
254  Bradley. 
16  Leonard. 


55  Trumbull. 
9  Audubon. 
64  Nash. 
99  Wall. 


Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Washington 
School. 

tor,  Howard  Ave, 
and  Putnam, 


West  Street 
School. 

near  Adeline  SU 


Greenwich  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Second  SL 


Carlisle  Street 
School. 

near  Cedar  St. 


12 
12 
II 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 

la 
I 


4 

3 
2 

I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


WASHINGTON  DISTRICT 

Henry  W.  Loomis,  Principal, 

Emily  E.  Warner, 

Fannie  C.  Wilkinson, 

Jennie  R.  Catlin, 

Annie  C.  Norman, 

Fannie  A.  Butler, 

Georgia  S.  Barber 

Lizzie  M.  Catlin 

Catharine  C.  Jones,- 

Julia  Nadler, 

Mollie  Nadler, 

Delia  T.  Donahue 

Annie  E.  Clune, 

Charlotte  McCaffrey, 

M.  Teresa  Healy 


Lillian  M.  Bedell, 

Amanda  H.  Donovan, 

Ellen  E.  Carr 

M.  Chrystina  Rynn,  .. 


SftUries. 


Edith  E.  Johnson, 

Katie  Smith 

Ida  E.  Eaton, 

Kate  M>  Conlan,  . 


Martha  B.  May,  .. 
Janette  Trobridge, 
Susan  L.  Davis, .. 
Alice  G.  Ford, 


Residenoes. 


,700  Annex. 
725 1 100  Portsea. 
350  87  Rosette. 
675 |io  Home  pi. 
660 166  Whalley  av. 
650  67  Prince. 
630  119  Dav'np't  av 
620  10  Home  pi. 
610  140  Sylvan  av. 
600  115  Hill. 
580  115  Hill. 
575  428  Howard  a  v. 
5401 144  Washingt'n 
520  83  Putnam. 


500 


13  Summer. 


$600 1 321  Cedar. 
59  Lilac. 
469  Cong.  av. 
19  Dav'np't  av. 


$1,750 


341  Howard  av. 
254  Crown. 
67  Minor. 
253  Hallock  av. 


87  Park. 
353  Orange. 
285  Orange. 
114  Meadow. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Welch  Training 
School. 


Kindergarten, 
II 


Crdar  Street 
Training  Sch. 


Hallock  Street 
School. 

near  Congress  A  v. 


lO 
lO 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
4 
3 

2 

a 
I 


8 

7 
6 

6 

5 
4 
3 
3 

2 
I 
I 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

a 
I 


TEACHERS. 


Sarah  A.  Wilcox,  Principal, 
Virginia  Fogle,  Ass*t      *' 

Minnie  R.  Webster, 

Bessie  E.  Howes, 

Annie  T.  Collins, 

Annie  L.  Mann, 

Alice  G.  Sumner, . ... 

Ida  E.Johnson, 

Lillian  E.  Bradley, 

Carrie  G.  Weil, 

Alice  E.  Reynolds, 

S.  Helena  Robinson, 

Mary  E.  Smith, 

Henrietta  Feuchtwanger, 

Edna  C.  Lines, 

Helen  Thomas, 

Rena  T.  Merwin, 

Emma  L.  Brown, 

Bertha  J.  Cargill 


SaUries. 


Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal, 

Eva  J.  Phelps, 

Sarah  M.  Lewis, 

TillieM.  Ryder, 

Anna  G.  Clarke, 

Jennie  L.  Griswold, 

Lillie  B.Hull, 

Catharine  Morstatter, 

Mary  L.  Lockwood, 

Pauline  R.  Hughson, 

Ella  E.  Northrop 

I  Eugenia  E.  Talmadge, .. 

!l.  Adele  West, 


H.  M.  Chamberlin, . 
Fannie  M.  Lynch,  .. 
Anna  F.  Gillette,... 
Carrie  E.  Strong, . . . 
Cordelia  I.  Corbett, 

Mary  E.  Kelley, 

Hattie  M.  Price, 

Anna  M.  Brennan,. 


Residences. 


20  Leonard. 
ii2Dav'np*tav 
112  Dav'np'tav 
22  Vernon. 
West  Haven. 
79  Kensington. 
140  Edward. 
623  State. 
69  Howe. 
116  Oak. 
West  Haven. 
255  Ferry. 
75  Kiraberly  av 
12  Whalley  av. 
565  Howard  a V. 
127  Liberty. 
4  Eld. 

168  Bradley. 
108  Howe. 


55  Lombard. 
10  Washingt'n. 
97  Carlisle. 
70  Hallock. 
Stratford. 
70  S.  Front. 
121  Dav'np't  av 

13  Spruce. 
.27  West. 

177  Franklin. 
276  Howard  av. 

14  Brown. 

30  Lamberton. 


45  Park. 

20  Baldwin. 

i23Colu'b'sav. 
520  70  Prince. 
480  65  Spring. 

83  Asylum. 

313  Water. 

2  Elliott. 


I   $4,220 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


WooLSEY  School 

cor,    Woolsey  and 
Poplar, 


Grand  Avenue 
School. 

cor,  Clinton  Ave, 


Lloyd  Street 
School. 

near  fVoolcott. 


Ferry  Street 
School. 

cor.  Peck, 


B 
o 
o 

C4 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

I 


7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 
I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 

Mark  Pitman,  Prindpal^  .. 

Hortense  A.  Darling, 

Helen  L.  Rice, - 

S.  Alice  Darrow, 

Sarah  U.Wright, 

Fannie  I.  Bunce, 

F.  Isabel  Swift, 

Lizzie  E.Weissbarth,.. 

A.  C.  Ruth  Siebke, 

Carrie  A.  Parsons, 

Nellie  B.  Swain, 

Minnie  A.  Woodford, 

Nellie  M.  Connery, 

Lottie  D.  Butler, 

Lillian  A.  Gladwin, 


Salaries. 


$2,500 
700 

450 
675 

650 

630 

620 

600 

560 

520 

480 

460 

350 
600 

450 


$10,245 


iulia  A.  Willard, 
lary  J.  Warren, 

Emily  M.  DeForest, 

Mary  F.  MacArthur, 

Martha  E.  Linsley 

Mary  A.  Pinney, 

Henry  A.  Loveland  {Ungrad.) 


4    Mary  J.  Fahy 

3  jMary  F.  Flannagan, 

2 

I 


'Nellie  I.  Brooks,. 
Ella  A.  Beach,  ... 


Nellie  H.  Story, 

Julia  A.  Robinson, 
Almira  H.  Day,  -.. 
Ida  A.  Hague, 


$725 
630 
620 
520 
460 

600 
1,000 


$4,555 


$600 
460 

450 
600 


$2,110 


$550 
460 

450 
600 

$2,160 


Residences. 


83  Grove. 
310  Exchange. 
284  Ferry. 
114  Exchange. 
1233  Chapel. 
113  Poplar. 
391  Crown. 
95  Blatchley. 
194  Brewery. 
91  Lyon. 
31  Richard. 
105  Exchange. 
600  Grand  av. 
112  Ferry. 
140  Exchange. 


210  Exchange. 
94  Greene. 
45  Atwater. 
85  Humphrey. 
1 1  Woolcott. 

45  Park. 

F.  Haven  EasL 


173  Franklin. 
428  Chapel. 
197  Exchange. 
163  St.  John. 


8  Pine. 
255  Ferry. 
270  Ferry. 
31  Clarke. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Center  Street 
School. 


n.  quinnipiac 
Street  School. 


Music,  ... 
Drawing, 


TBACHBRS. 


Mary  L.  Parmaleev 


Lillian  G.  Burwell, 


special  instructors. 


B. Jepson, 

Louis  Bail, 

Ada  B.  Hyde,. 


Salsrles. 


$480 


$375 


$a,20o 

(2,300 

800 


Residences. 


666  George. 


N.  Quinnipiac. 


30  Grove. 
43  Park. 
46  Elm. 


98 


PUPIL  TEACHERS. 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    TRAINING    CLASS    WHO    ENTERED    THE 

WELCH   SCHOOL,   SEPT.  6.   1886. 


Mary  E.  Woodruff, 
Eorrit  F.  Adams, 
Agnks  F,  Noyks,  - 
Rose  F.  Conlan, 
Carrie  L.  Church, 
Florence  E.  White,  - 
S.  Louise  Canfield, 
M.  Grace  Beechkr,   - 
May  R.  Atwater, 
Mary  E.  O'Gorman,  - 
Harriet  E.  Trowbridge, 
Bessie  L.  Crawford, 
Mary  E.  Egan,     - 
Charry  B.  Hydb, 
Florence  I.  Judson, 
Kate  C.  Platt, 
Mary  E.  Kinsella, 
Margaret  B.  Daley, 
Jennie  L.  Klock, 
Caroline  T.  Hughes, 


44  Elliott  St. 
120  St.  John  St. 
Whalleyav.  and  Goffe  st. 

178  Franklin  st. 
23  Newhall  st. 

5  Brown  st. 
42  College  St. 
349  Davenport  av. 
Cedar  Hill. 
313  Whitney  av. 
122  York  St. 
112  S.  Front  st. 
12  William  st. 

179  Washington  st. 
142  St.  John  St. 
108  Day  St. 

9  Myrtle  st. 
91  Goife  St. 
435  Elm  St. 
Forbes  av.  (Annex.) 


J  A  NITORS. 


High  School Wm.  H.Clark, --$650. ..312  Elm. 

Eaton  School, — Almarine  Hajward, 625 3  Broadway. 

Hamilton  School,. Michael  Hughson, 650 177  Franklin. 

Webster  School,    John  Shaughnessy, 625 21  Broad. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 625 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School, George  W.  J udd 550 106  Martin. 

Wooster  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,    550 81  Adeline. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 550 154  Bradley. 

Washington  School, James  O'Brien, 550 11  Salem. 

Shelton  A  v.  School, James  Henry, 550 154  Shelton  Av. 

Wool sey  School, John  Weld, 550 58  Woolsey. 

Hallock  Street  School,  ) 

„,       ^  ^,      ,         >  Thomas  McKieman, --  625 -...30  Hallock. 

West  Street  School, ...  J 

Edwards  Street  School, ) 

^,„   > Joseph  Miller, 600 981  State. 

Humphrey  Street  Sch'l, ) 

Whiting  Street  School, )  „  „, 

^    ,     ^  ^         ,        V  H.  W.  Blakeslee, 510 77  Washington. 

Cedar  Street  School, . .  \ 

Winchester  School, Dennis  O'Keefe, 500 120  Ashmun. 

Grand  Street  School William  S,  Green, 465 39  Grand. 

Dixwell  Av.  School John  W.  Munson 440 100  Webster. 

Fair  Street  School, Isaac  Martyn, 330 141  Chestnut. 

Greenwich  A  v.  School,..  Michael  Reardon, 275 3  Clark  av. 

Oak  Street  School, James  Keegan, 275 31  Auburn. 

Davenport  Av.  School,  ..Thomas  Hannan, 275 i  South. 

Lloyd  Street  School, James  L.  Hull, 275 80  Blatchley  av. 

Ferry  Street  School, George  H.  Case, 275 109  Bailey. 

Orchard  Street  School,  ..Daniel  Lovejoy, 275 70  Dickerman. 

Carlisle  Street  School,  . -Julia  Coxson, 275 158  Carlisle. 

German- English  School  -Peter  Bohn, 140.... 285  Wooster. 

Woodward  School, C.  B.  Burwell, 120 N.Quinnip'c(An'x) 

Center  Street  School, C.  B.  Burwell, 90 

Quinnipiac  Street  Sch'l,  -C.  B.  Burwell 90 

Office, Wm.  H.  Clark, 50 312  Elm. 

Evening  Schools,  estimate, 200 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


1887 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


Board  of  Education 


New  Hates  City  School  District 


Year  ending  august  31,  1887. 


f    ■'■?/a\ 


NEW  HAVEN: 
TUTTLE.    MOREHOUSE    ±    TAYLOR,    PRINTERS. 


SCHOOL   OFFICBRS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,  President. 

Term  expires 

FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON  * 1887 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT, 1887 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES, 1887 

HORACE  H.  STRONG, 1888 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN, 1888 

PHILO  S.  BENNETT. 1888 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH, 1889 

MAIER  ZUNDER, 1889 

HENRY  F.  PECK. 1889 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE: 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON  • 

PHILO   S.  BENNETT. 

COMMIITEB  ON  SCHOOLS    : 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT.  HENRY  F.  PECK. 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 

COMMITTEE  ON   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS: 

HORACE  H.  STRONG.  MAIER  ZUNDER. 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN. 

SUPERINTENDENT  :  SECRETARY  : 

SASIUEL  T.  DUTTON.  HORACE  DAY, 

CLERK : 

GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 

TREASURER :  COLLECTOR : 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 

AUDITORS  : 

RICHARD  F.  LYON.  FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 

*  Died  June  aad,  1887. 


NEW  HATBN  OITT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR    FOR    1887-88. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Monday,  Sept.  12;  ends  Dec.  23.= 14  weeks  and  3  days. 
Winter  Term  begins  Monday,  Jan.  2;  ends  April  27.= 1*7  weeks. 
Summer  Term  begins  Monday,  May  1 ;  ends  July  3. =8  weeks  and  2  days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year =40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year =200. 

(In  the  payment  of  teachers,  March  30  and  May  30  are  to  be  counted  as  school  days.) 

HOLIDATS. — Noyember  24,  25,  Thanksgiving. 
March  30,  Good  Friday. 
May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

NoTB. — School  Days  and  Months  are  printed  in  prominent  figures. 
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Apart  from  the  detailed  report  of  the  Superintendent 
as  to  the  work  of  the  schools  for  each  current  year,  and  of 
the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  carrying  on  the 
work,  there  is  ordinarily  little  additional  information  for 
the  Board  to  communicate  to  its  constituents. 
'  The  policy  of  our  school  management  in  its  general 
features  has  so  long  been  established  that  it  has  become 
entirely  familiar  to  the  District.  The  routine  of  daily 
duties,  the  studies  which  are  pursued,  the  order  in  which 
instruction  is  given,  and  the  discipline  enforced,  varies 
but  little  from  year  to  year. 

During  the  past  year,  no  essential  change  has  been 
introduced  into  our  school  work  unless  it  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  increased  attention  to  mechanical  industry 
among  the  boys,  and  to  sewing  among  the  girls.  What 
the  ultimate  verdict  of  the  public  may  be  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  either  should  be  carried  is  still  in  doubt.  At 
present  the  Board  has  limited  itself  to  the  attempt  to  give 
to  the  former,  facilities  in  the  care  and  handling  of  the 
common  tools  used  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  teaching 
plain  sewing  to  the  latter.  Whenever  the  State  shall 
decide  to  teach  the  various  trades,  or  to  impart  instruc- 
tion in  the  intricacies  of  fancy  needlework,  a  new  relation 
of  the  commonwealth  to  the  industries  of  the  community 
will  have  been  inaugurated  which  will  make  our  free  public 
school  system  very  different  from   what  it  now   is.    At 
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present,  the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment 
that  should  be  carefully  watched  that  its  development 
shall  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  real  work  for  which 
our  schools  were  established  and  are  sustained  at  an 
already  heavy  expense  to  the  community. 

The  rapid  increase  of  our  population  creates  a  demand 
almpst  every  year,  for  increased  school  accommodations. 
The  most  urgent  need  at  present,  is  for  the  immediate 
erection  of  an  additional  school-house  in  the  Washington 
District. 

The  past  year  it  became  necessary  to  utilize  the  base- 
ment of  the  school-house  on  Howard  Avenue  for  more 
than  a  hundred  children  who  could  find  room  no  where 
else.  These  rooms  were  never  designed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose and  their  use  as  school-rooms  can  only  be  justified 
by  some  pressing  emergency. 

During  the  year  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been 
called  to  the  question  of  uniting  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School  to  the  public  schools ;  but  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Board  to  act  in  the  premises  without  the 
sanction  of  the  District,  as  well  as  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  conditions  of  such  a  union  have  prevented  any 
final  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  Indeed  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  High  School  to  our  school 
system,  the  extent  to  which  instruction  shall  be  carried, 
and  what  increased  accommodations  shall  be  provided, 
demands  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  District. 

The  Finance  committee  finds  that  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  District  for  the  coming  year  will  require  the  laying 
of  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  grand  list  of  1887, 
and  the  Board  therefore  recommend  that  a  tax  of  this 
amount  be  laid  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  Board 
further  recommends  that  it  be  authorized  to  borrow  on  the 
credit  of  the  District  an  amount  sufficient  to  purchase 
a  lot  and  erect  a  school-house  in  the  Washington  District. 

The  terms  of  office  of  Joseph  D.  Plunkett  and  Charles 
E.  Graves  having  expired  by  limitation,  and  that  of  Francis 
E.  Harrison  by  death  in  June  last,  the  vacancies  must  be 
filled  by  the  election  of  three  members  of  the  Board  at 
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the  approaching  annual  meeting  of  the  District.  The 
members  of  the  Board  cannot  refrain  in  this  connection 
from  renewedly  expressing  their  sense  of  personal  and 
official  loss  by  the  decease  of  their  lamented  associate. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

H.  M.  WELCH,  President. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  i,  1887. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 


1886. 


Sept. 

• 

30, 

Oct. 

30. 

Nov. 

12, 

Dec. 

I. 

6, 

II. 

18, 

1887. 

Jan. 

4, 

la, 

13. 

Feb. 

I, 

8. 

16, 

Mar. 

1. 

1, 

5. 

Apr. 

6, 

9» 

16. 

20, 

31, 

May 

St 

June 

3, 

6, 

10, 

14. 

38, 

29. 

RESOURCES. 

Balance  from  old  account, $  5,946.55 

Town  of  New  Haven  Tax, 48,251.84 

No.  56,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 4,646.60 

No.  57,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1875  to  1885,    2,705.39 

Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank,.. 15,000.00 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 517*65 

No.  58,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1875  to  1885,     1,834.65 
Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 20,000.00 

Boardman  Fund,  account  Manual  Training, 250.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  Library  and  Apparatus, 680.00 

No.  59,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1881  to  1885,       839.33 

Loan  from  First  National  Bank, 20,000.00 

No.  60,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1885,     1,566.96 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, -       316.45 

State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, 12,944.25 

State  of  Connecticut,  Civil  List  Funds, 25,888.50 

No.  61,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1877  to  1885,       539.79 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 360.70 

No.  62,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1878  to  1885,    1,1 18.64 

Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,412.62 

Loan  from  Henry  C.  Rowe 10,000.00 

Loan  from  New  Haven   Cooperative   Safe   Fund  and 

Loan  Associatipn, 5,000.00 

No.  63,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1876  to  1885,       616.07 

Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 20,000.00 

No.  64,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1879  to  1885,       851.31 

State  of  Connecticut,  for  Evening  Schools, 276.15 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 300.25 

No.  65,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1886, 10,000.00 

Loan  from  H.  M.  Welch.  Trustee, 15,000.00 
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July    19,    No.  66,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes $20,000.00 

28,    No.  67,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1886, 15,000.00 

Aug.  22,    No.  68,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1886, 45,000.00 

27,     Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 267.55 

27,     Horace  Day,  Collections  for  Goods,  etc., 10.13 

27.    No.  69,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1886, 40,000.00 

31,    No.  70,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1886, 10,000.00 

Total  Amount  of  receipts $357,141.38 


EXPENDITURES. 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, $348,02005 

Balance  to  new  account, 9,121.33 

$357,141.38 


Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  E.  H.  M.  WELCH,  Treasurer. 

New  Haven,  September  8,  1887. 

Orders  drawn  and  not  paid, $20743 


New  Haven,  Ct.,  September  8,  1887. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1887, 
find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  nine  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-one  -^  dollars  ($9,121.33) 
was  due  to  said  District  by  said  Treasurer  on  said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,         \  a  ju 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  \  ^^"'»'^- 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1887, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $178,118.50 

Janitors, 12,775.72 

Superintendent, ..  3,000.00 

Secretary, 1,250.00 

Superintendent's  Clerk 1,166.68 

Tax  Collector, 1,050.00 

$197,360.90 

Rent — Hamilton  School, 1,500.00 

German-English  School 350.00 

1,850.00 

Fuel,  : 8,626.00 

Printing — Annual  Report  of  the  Board, 335*70 

Triennial  Catalogue  of  High  School, I45*32 

Examination  Papers,  High  School, 132.10 

High  School  Directory, 29.92 

Programmes,  High  School  Graduation, 16.00 

"             Prize  Reading,  High  School,  ...  6.00 

Report  Cards.  High  School, 8.00 

Drawing  Charts, 40.00 

Letter  Heads, 9.00 

Circulars, 61.48 

Exercise  Blanks 3.75 

Envelopes, 4.00 

Pay  Rolls, 425 

Text  Exercises  in  Music, 60.17 

Grand  List  Book, 12.00 

Insurance  Policy  Blanks, 5.67 

Pupils'  Tickets,  High  School  Graduation, 2.50 

Vaccination  Cards, 3.75 

Programmes  and  Cards,  Graduating  Exercises, 

Welch  Training  School, 9.75 

889,36 

Stationery — Writing  and  Practice  Paper, 525.28 

Drawing  Paper, 20044 

Lead  Pencils, -..-.  257.00 

Pens, -  186.60 

Slate  Pencils, 45.50 
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Crayons $56.00 

Pen  Holders, 50.00 

Ink, 55.75 

Music  Paper 12.20 

Envelopes, 26.16 

Blank  Books, 4.97 

Letter  Files,  Rubber  Bands,  Mucilage,  etc., . .  11.25 

Janitors'  and  other  Supplies — Brushes, I4i-i3 

Dusters, 38.50 

Brooms, - 16.70 

Mats, 40.80 

Dust  Pans,  - 5.67 

Hose  and  Reels 89.20 

Copperas, , 48.81 

Lawn  Mowers, .-  30.50 

Sand  Paper, 5.07 

Pails, 12.17 

Wheel  barrows, 4.50 

Rakes, - 3.20 

Step  Ladders 6.00 

Lanterns, -   ,  6.75 

Pencil  Sharpeners, 7.00 

Hods  and  Shovels 10.70 

Picks,  Axes,  and  other  Tools, 17.27 

Drinking  Cups, 6.80 

Basins, - 2.40 

Bells, 9.33 

Blackboard  Erasers, '  85.85 

Pointers, - 8.10 

Baskets, 9.17 

Thermometers, 4.76 

Modeling  Clay, 15.00 

Jars  for  Clay, 24.67 

Kindergarten  Material, 28.13 

Drawing  Tools 15.00 

Chemicals,  etc.,  for  Laboratory 20.37 

Miscellaneous — Insurance  for  three  years, 2,770.31 

Enumerating  Children, 542*54 

Annual  School  Meeting, 520.95 

High  School  Diplomas,  and  Graduating  Exer- 
cises,   -  267.37 

Postage  and  Telegrams, 53-49 

Horse  Keeping, 226.66 

Express, 30.30 

Car  Fares  and  Horse  Hire 71-44 


$1,431.15 


713.55 
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District  Clerk, $  25.00 

Auditors, io.oo 

Freight  and  Carting, 34.01 

Cleaning  School  Houses, 757.05 

Messenger  Service, 3.50 

Telephone  and  Repairs, 266.81 

Watering  Street, — .  15.00 

Travel,- 41.21 

Gas  and  Oil, 266.67 

Cleaning  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Appa- 
ratus, High  School, --  6.00 

Office  Expenses  of  Tax  Collector, /n?  ruUt, 83.24 

Repairing  and  Rebinding  Books, 145*90 

Piano  Covers, 15.00 

Making  Grand  List 300.00 

Graduation  Music,  Welch  Training  School,  ..  3.91 

Cleaning  Snow, 9.45 

Paper  Boxes,  Twine,  Pads,  etc., 11.23 

$6,477.04 


Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 

Schools, 1444.20 

School  Books  for  Indigent  Children, 472.59 

1,916.79 


Manual  Training — Fitting  up  Work  Shop, 347'33 

Instruction, 640.00 

Rent, 250.00 

Tools, 222.40 

Lumber, 63.86 

Janitor, 59.00 

Insurance, 21.90 

Brooms,  Dust  Pans,  Baskets,  etc 6.06 

Nails,  Glue,  and  other  Material, 22.03 

Sawing  and  Turning, 4.00 

Removing  Shavings, 2.50 

Material,  etc.,  for  Sewing  Classes, 65.99 

1,705.06 


Furniture  Repairs 84549 

Musical  Instrument  Repairs, 39.25 

Blackboard  Repairs, 377*57 

Clocks  and  Repairs, 62.95 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Repairs, 1467.1 5 

2.79241 
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Repairs  to  Buildings — High  School $319.44 

Webster  School, 285.97 

Oak  Street  School, 62.41 

Davenport  Av.  School,  91. 11 

Whiting  Street       "        47.00 

Eaton                      "        138.79 

Wooster                 "        374.25 

Fair  Street              "        120.72 

Woodward              "        24.32 

German-English    "        6.00 

Hamilton                "        7.36 

Dwight                    "        50.35 

Orchard  Street       "        70.97 

Winchester             "        48.15 

Shelton  Ave.          "        248.09 

Dix well  Ave.         "        199.53 

Skinner                  "        199.09 

Edwards  Street      "        125.11 

Humphrey  Street  "        30.35 

Washington            "         188.58 

West  Street            "        32.35 

Carlisle  Street        "        15.60 

Greenwich  Ave.     " 9.07 

Welch                      "         135.74 

Cedar  Street           "        38.91 

Hallock  Street       "        200.58 

Woolsey                 "        31.86 

Grand  Street          " 95-39 

Lloyd  Street           "        5.81 

Ferry  Street            "         134.30 

Center  Street          "        21.64 

N.  Quinnipiac  St.  "        38.12 

$3,296.96 

Ordinary  Expenses, $227,059.22 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

Winchester  School— Mason's  Contract  for  Finishing 

Basement  Rooms, $    450.00 

Mason's,  for  Stone  Steps, 274.42 

Blackboards, 146.08 

Extras, 3.32 

Plumber's  Balance  of  Contract, 420.00 

•*          Extras, 10.00 

Furniture, 1,460.54 

Blackboards, 35.35 

Curtains, 174.60 

Clocks 22.50 

Architect, 189.28 
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Concrete, *.  $159.00 

Joiner's  and  other  Extras, 17*98 

Curbing, 38.94 

Grading, 14.00 

Turfing, 56.34 

Heating  Apparatus,  Basement  Rooms, .  460.00 

Iron  Fence, 391.37 

Piano, - 300.00 

: $4,623.72 

Dixwell  Av.  School — Sewer  Connections,  etc.; 

Joiner 740.00 

Plumber, 658.62 

Architect, 50.55 

Concrete, 128.04 

Turfing, 67.58 

1,644.79 

Welch  School — Finishing  two  Rooms : 

Joiner, 121.48 

Blackboards, 92.89 

214.37 

High  School — Finishing  two  Rooms  in  Hall : 

Joiner 360.65 

Painter, 58.51 

Furniture 5rj6.96 

Blackboards, 23.40 

949.52 

Edwards  St.  School — Sewer  Connection  : 

Plumber, 869.87 

Joiner, 480.15 

Mason, 553-96 

Painter, 85.00 

Architect, 45.00 

Iron  Divisions  for  Urinal 11.40 

2.045.38 

Whiting  St.  School — Sewer  Connection, 42.00 

Water  Connection, 39.07 

"-  81.07 

Grand  St.  School,  Sewer  Assessment, $307.30 

Oak  St.  School,  Curb, 82.25 

North  Quinnipiac  St.  School,  Cobble  Gutter, 42.00 

Washington  School,  Piano,. 200.00 

High  School,  Gas  Governor 50.00 

Edwards  St.  School,  Concrete  Walk, 57.00 

Legal  Services, 20.00 
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Interest  on  Permanent  L<fons,  ................. $    3,2oaoo 

"           'temporary      " 3,123.53 

Notes  Paid, 105,000.00 

Extraordinary  Expenses, 120,640.93 

Total $347.70015 

Deduct  money  borrowed  and  repaid, 105,000.00 

Actual  Expenses,.. , 242,700.15 


Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1887, $227,059.22 

Sept.  I,  1886, 218,766.57 


ft  it  tt  u 


Increase, $8,292.65 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1887, $151640.93 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1886, 35.889.44 

Decrease, $20,248.51 

New  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1887. 

The   undersigned   have  examined   the   bills,   accounts, 

and  vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 

Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for 

the  year  ending  September  i,   1887,  and  find  the  same 

correct. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,      \  a  j-^ 
Frank  G.  Anthony,  ]  ^«^^^^- 
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The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1887,  are  estimated  by  the 
Committee  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $189,000.00 

"         Officers 5450.00 

Janitors, 13,500.00 

Books,  Apparatus,  Stationery  and  Printing, 4,500.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., - 700.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses, 2450.00 

Annual  School  District  Election, 550.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 1,000.00 

Cleaning  School  Houses, -  800.00 

Fuel, 8,000.00 

Repairs, 7,000.00 

Contingencies, --  1,000.00 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loans, 3.000.00 

"          Permanent  Loans, 4,000.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses, /n^  rata^ 1,300.00 

Instruction  in  Manual  Arts, 1,000.00 

243f250.00 

The  following  real   estate  owned   by   the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,00000 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46.300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 126.000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 10,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25,000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building,... 46,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 49,000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 7,000.00 

Grand  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 45,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 1 8,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,800.00 
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Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $ii,300jOO 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 22,500X)0 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, . 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 3,7Qaoo 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 33,6oaoo 

$753,600.00 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  now  $80,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  WELCH,  Cltairman. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1887. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District  : 

Gentlemen — Another  year  has  completed  its  circuit, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  defining  my  duties  I  now 
present  my  sixth  annual  report.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  evidences  of  progress  have  been  greater 
during  the  past  year,  than  in  any  recent  one,  and  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  schools  is  such  as  to  afford  just 
ground  for  congratulation  and  encouragement. 

Among  the  many  indications  of  prosperity  may  be  men- 
tioned, (i)  the  addition  to  our  teaching  force  of  a  large 
number  of  trained  and  skillful  teachers,  and  a  more  general 
agreement  in  favor  of  progressive  methods  of  teaching; 
(2)  the  extension  and  application  of  the  industrial  idea  in 
various  lines  of  teaching,  as  arithmetic,  geography  and 
primary  occupations,  as  well  as  in  the  more  special  lines 
of  drawing,  sewing  and  carpentry ;  (3)  a  full  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  public 
generally,  of  the  needs  of  the  High  School  with  respect  to 
more  adequate  accommodations,  in  order  that  this  most 
essential  feature  of  the  school  system  may  not  fall  in  ar- 
rears in  its  capacity  for  doing  relatively  good  work. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  various  departments  of  effort 
I  desire  to  recognize  throughout  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  principals  and  teachers;  which  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  better  accomplishment  of  every  good  plan. 
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A  cheerful  spirit  and  a  willingness  to  labor  hard,  has  been 
not  the  exception  but  the  rule.  It  is  the  general  diffusion 
of  this  moral  earnestness  that  has  enabled  the  New  Haven 
Schools  for  many  years  to  stand  well  in  the  first  rank. 
The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  the  attendance 
reports  of  the  various  schools,  are  not  wanting  in  interest : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR    1 886-87. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 
comprises  the  entire  city,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1880,  was 61,388 

Westville,  a  part  of  the  town^  but  not  of  the  city, it494 

Total  population  of  the  city  and  town, 62,882 

PROPERTY   VALUATION   FOR   1 886  (APPROXIMATE). 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  town 

and  city, --    $50,038,999 

Deduct  the  assessed  value  of  Westville 1,070,984 

Total  assessed  val  nation  of  the  city, $48,968,01 5 

The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .003 

or  3  mills  on  a  dollar.  .003 
The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, - .* .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  17  mills, .017 

Total  taxation  for  all  purposes,  20  mills  on  a  dollar, .020 

RATIO   OF   CHILDREN  TO    POPULATION. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  January,  1887,  was 17.259 

Increase  since  1886, 326 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  was  in  1880  as...  1:4.416 

Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  now,  the  present  population 
of  the  city  may  be  estimated  thus :  The  number  of  children 
enumerated  in  the  School  District,  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
will  give  the  population  of  the  city  District  for  the  year 
1887,  i.  e.  17,259  X  4.416  =  76,215.  Add  for  Westville  and 
South  End,  1,890,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole 
town  is 78,105 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  30 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  5 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held, 2 
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Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 37 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 244 

Increase, 11 

Number  of  seats, ii>984 

Increase, .-. • 452 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  day  schools, 

including  three  special  teachers, ig 

Number  of  female  teachers,  including  three  special  teachers, ..  285 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools,  including 

six  special  teachers 304 

Increase, 5 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  schools  lor 

young  men,.. 12 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  evening  school   for  young 

women, i 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and   evening 

schools, - 317 

NUMBER  OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, 14,383 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year 10,636 

Increase, 161 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 9,926 

Increase - 197 

ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, 93.3 

Increase,  -- .4 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years), .61 

Increase,.... - 00 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 283,837 

Decrease, 14,338 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 1 1,996 

Increase 806 

Number  of  truants, 343 

Decrease, 97 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 733 

Decrease, 62 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools 28 

Decrease, 80 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 12,029 

Increase 675 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, loyfs.  2  mo. 

Decrease, 3  months. 
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Enumeration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  Years,  in  the  Month 

OF  January,  1887. 


SXTB-DIBTBIOTS. 

4 
yrs. 

119 
85 

158 

i 

89 
196 
174 
162 
167 
327 

1.972 

1,338 
i;280 
1,265 
1.805 
1,209 
1,065 
1,167 
1,177 
1.153, 

5 

yrs. 

144 
'       86 
212 
77 
141 
183 
160 
187 
284 

1 

1,488 

1 
1.866 

6 
yrs. 

7 

yrs. 

8 

9 
yrs. 

129 
87 
186 
119 
165 
221 
156 
185 
241 

1.489 

1.467 

10 
yrs. 

164 

88 

175 

i     111 
104 
202 
177 

;     281 
382 

11 
yrs. 

141 
81 
191 
99 
143 
190 
144 
188 
255 

13 
yrs. 

175 
98 
168 
111 
130 
196 
175 
199 
318 

1.490 

18 
yrs. 

148 
96 
186 
100 
148 
168 
180 
198 
258 

1,433 

14 

yrs. 

141 
87 
194 
105 
189 
159 
188 
177 
384 

1.884 

19 
yrs. 

Total 
1887 

Total' 
1886  ; 

3! 

6 

8 
c 

e 

WebBter 

Eaton, 

147 
95 

164      164 

75        87 

142 
90 
178 
90 
108 
188 
147 
196 
316 

U050 
g,gg| 

i;«M 

1.71S 
2,364 
1,903 
3.801 
3,836 

8,6081  827.... 
1,084    Si... 

WooBter, 
(Inc.  Annex) 

Dwlght, 

Winchester, . . . 

Skinner. 

Washington,  .. 
Welch 

185      190      218 

98      108        97 

145      185      125 

1 
181|     184      226 

157      156      171 

170!      20s      904 

3.148 
1,368 
IJSOt 
3493 
3.887 

•  ■  •  • 

S9 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  ft 

1485 

3 

•  >  •   • 

72 

•  •  ■ 

an 

•a 

Woolsey. 
(Inc.  Annex) 

225 
1^1 

2f7 
1,486 

2» 
1.581 
1,474 

3,790 

•  •  •  > 

Total  for  1887, 

1,514    1.426 

1 

1,411 

1.848 
1,286 
1,388 
1.2» 

ija6 

1.081 
985 
916 
950 

17,3A 

16.088 

•  •  •  ■      y^^^ 

Total  for  1886, 

1.413    1.510 

1.482   1,889   1.400 

1,896 
1.800 
1.257 
1,318 

i.on 

1.056 

1,066 

948 

867 

1.395 

uio 

1,309 

U66 

1,185 

1,136 

974 

989 

884 

16.988 
16.783 
16.500 
16^380 
15,874 
14,548 
18,807 
18^70 
13,319 

tsi 

Total  for  1885, 

1.868  j  1,510   1.484 
1,484    1,418{  1.449 
1.486,  1.471   1.461 
1,8S8|  1,806    1.436 
1.883   1,859    14m 
1,286   1.823'  1.861 

1,466   1.475 
1,462    1,457 

1,486   1.418 

• 

1 
1,496    1,372 

1.443 

Total  for  1884, 

1,499'  1,405|  1,832 
1,497    1.277'  1,835 
1,383    1,349   1,320 
1,369    1,128,  1.1U 
1,173    1,081    1.084 
1,131    1,1481  1.135 
1,143|  1,077;  1,018 



Total  for  1868. 

w 

Total  for  1882, 
Total  for  1881. 

1,805 
1.867 
1,221 
1,328 
1.198 

1,416 
1,379 
1,337 
1,186 
1,138 

1 

ToUl  for  1880, 

■ 

Total  for  1879, 

1,191^  1,836 
1,860;  1,217 

U12 

1,328 

Total  for  1878, 

255 

CHILDREN   NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, 1,305 

Between  5  and  8  years, 1,265 

Between  8  and  14  years,* 310 

Between  14  and  16  years, 829 

Total  not  attending  school 3,709 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools ir.422 

In  Private  Schools, 2,128 

Total  attending  school,.... 13,550 

Total  number  in  District 17,259 

*  Between  8  and  14  years  is  the  only  time  when  attendance  can  be  required 
by  law.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  97  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
jchildren  of  that  age  in  the  District,  are  in  school. 
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The  following  statement  of  expenses,  etc.,  for  a  series 
of  years  will  be  of  interest. 


Expenses  for 
Buildings  and  Im- 

Ykaxs. 

Ordinary 

Averaice  Number 

Cost  per 
Pupfi. 

Expenses. 

Registered. 

provements  on 

School  Property. 

1870 

$115,736.26 

5818 

$19.89 

$13,734.78 

1871 

117.998.08 

6060 

19-47 

28,666.48 

1872 

134,874.63 

7101 

18.99 

118,074.03 

1873 

145,100.31 

7208 

20.13 

33,119.60 

1874 

159,930.07 

7532 

21.23 

55405.05 

1875 

165.333-31 

7595 

21.77 

2.332.37 

1876 

162.045.35 

7428 

21.81 

6,839.41 

1877 

176,779.12 

7866 

22.51 

29,637.26 

T87d 

173,059.27 

7890 

21.93 

28,427.66 

1879 

165,270.19 

8165 

20.94 

3,703.88 

1880 

164,019.33 

8356 

19.03 

27,87429 

188  X 

175.678.36 

8879 

19.79 

17.965.60 

1882 

182,605.83 

9393 

19.44 

21,987.57 

1883 

202,360.13 

9638 

21.00 

58,683.57 

1884 

211,226.26 

IOI77 

20.76 

44.672.82 

X885 

213.330.33 

10249 

20.82 

10,979-98 

1886 

218,766.57 

10475 

20.88 

35,889.44 

1887 

227.059.22 

10636 

21.35 

15.640.93 

Table  showing  the  growth  of  the  District 

since  1866. 

Ybars. 

No.  School 

No.  School  Rooms. 

No. 

No.  Pupils. 

Houses. 

Tbachbrs. 

(Av.  No.  Reg.) 

1866 

20 

84- 

98 

4263 

1867 

19 

91 

103 

4487 

1868 

19 

109 

126 

5462 

1869 

20 

117 

136 

5664 

1870 

21 

121 

150 

5818 

1871 

.     22 

125 

157 

6060 

1872 

25 

150 

184 

7101 

1873 

24 

•        155 

191 

7208 

1874 

26 

159 

196 

7532 

1875 

25 

163 

202 

7595 

1876 

24 

158 

201 

7428 

1877                     24 

165 

206 

7866 

1878 

26 

169 

208 

7890 

1879 

25 

174 

216 

8165 

1880 

26 

184 

227 

8356 

1881 

29 

192 

232 

8879 

1882 

34 

203 

254 

9392 

1883 

36 

217 

263 

9638 

1884 

37 

229 

265 

10177 

1885 

37 

230 

271 

10249 

1886 

37 

233 

272 

10475 

X887 

37 

244 

304 

10636 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Francis  E.  Harrison,  for  six  years  an  honored  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  died  on  Wednesday,  June  22nd, 
after  a  long  and  trying  illness.  A  gentleman  of  liberal 
education  and  broad  views,  he  had  ever  been  a  zealous 
worker  for  the  cause  of  education.  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Board,  the  following  minute  was  passed : 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  having  learned 
with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  their  late  associate, 
Francis  E.  Harrison,  hereby  express  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  conscientious  and  untiring  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven,  their  respect 
for  his  unsullied  personal  character,  and  their  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved  relatives.  They  direct  this  resolution 
to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  this  board  and  a  copy 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  their  deceased  friend. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND   PROMOTIONS. 

Since  Sept.  1st,  1886,  twenty -three  teachers  have  resigned 
their  positions.  Prof.  Louis  Bail  who,  for  eighteen  years 
has  been  the  efficient  instructor  and  supervisor  of  drawing 
in  our  schools,  signified  his  desire  early  in  the  winter  to  be 
relieved  of  his  responsibilities  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
term,  on  account  of  failing  health  and  his  purpose  to  reside 
elsewhere.  In  April,  Prof.  Bail  addressed  a  farewell  com- 
munication to  the  Board,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  results 
accomplished  during  the  past  year  and  the  value  of 
attaching  more  importance  to  this,  branch  in  future.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  letter  were  as  follows:  "After 
about  twenty  years  of  hard  labor  in  our  public  schools  in 
establishing  this  great  undertaking,  the  people  have  been 
educated  to  understand  its  importance  to  all  classes  of 
citizens.  My  labors  have  more  than  doubled  from  the 
time  my  duties  began  in  the  public  schools.  From  five 
thousand  pupils,  the  number  has  increased  to  eleven  thou- 
sand ;  consequently  no  one  man  at  present  could  undertake 
to  teach  and  supervise  this  great  work;  nevertheless  I 
have  striven  to  neglect  nothing ;  although  well  endowed 
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physically,  I  find  myself  unable  to  continue  in  the  serv^ice 
of  the  Board  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  sense  of  duty.  As 
I  riesign  the  office  intrusted  to  my  charge,  allow  me  to 
tender  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Superintendent,  my  personal  best  wishes,  and  desire  for 
you  long  life  and  prosperity,  and  my  regret  at  severing 
many  pleasant  ties,  which  will  be  ever  dear  to  my  memory. 
And  I  would  in  parting  from  the  principals,  teachers  and 
my  assistant,  thank  them  for  their  kindness  and  willingness 
in  carrying  out  my  directions.  The  thousands  of  pupils 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  and  whose  pleasant 
faces  have  always  greeted  my  entrance  to  the  school 
rooms,  assuring  me  of  their  kind  regard  and  genuine 
esteem,  I  shall  leave  with  hearty  regret,  trusting  that  the 
instruction  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  impart,  will 
prove  valuable  to  them  in  the  future.  To  all  with  whom 
I  have  been  associated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
my  adoption,  let  me  say  farewell  and  God  bless  you." 

In  reply  to  this  communication  a  complimentary  letter 
was  sent  to  Prof.  Bail  by  the  Committee  on  Schools, 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  good  work  he  has  accom- 
plished in  introducing  and  establishing  drawing  in  the 
New  Haven  schools.  The  retiring  instructor  received 
from  teachers  and  pupils  many  substantial  tokens  of  good 
will  and  esteem.  Better  than  these  are  the  grateful  senti- 
ments of  many  artists  and  mechanics  in  this  city  whose 
usefulness  and  success  are  due  in  part  to  the  training  of 
eye  and  hand  received  at  his  hands. 

The  Board  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  two  expe- 
rienced teachers  and  artists  to  conduct  the  advanced  work 
in  drawing.  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Honey,  for  some  years 
instructor  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  and  Art  Schools  of 
Yale  University,  has  been  employed  to  devote  half  his  time 
to  mechanical  drawing  in  the  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  School,  and  Miss  Irene 
Weir  who,  for  four  years,  has  been  in  charge  of  drawing 
in  the  public  schools  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  secured  to 
instruct  in  free  hand  drawing  in  the  same  grades.  Miss 
Ada  B.  Hyde  will  continue  to  supervise  form  lessons  and 
elementary  drawing  in  the  lower  grades. 
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At  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  Mr.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis 
resigned  the  principalship  of  the  High  School,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  have  a  continued  share  in  the 
life  of  the  school,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  a  position  as 
instructor.  The  Board  cordially  approved  of  this  propo- 
sition and  Mr.  Curtis  is  therefore  to  remain  as  a  teacher 
in  the  school.  The  eighteen  years  of  Mr.  Curtis'  adminis- 
tration  have  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  the  High 
School  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  respecting 
the  value  and  validity  of  higher  public  education.  The 
evolution  of  the  public  school  system  throughout  the 
country  has  been  attended  by  generous  provision  for  high 
school  instruction,  and  New  Haven  has  managed,  notwith- 
standing some  influential  opposition,  to  go  onward  at  a 
pretty  good  pace.  In  the  year  1869-70,  the  first  of  Mr. 
Curtis*  principalship,  the  school  had  an  average  attendance 
of  170  pupils,  the  average  age  of  whom  was  14  years  and 
7  months.  At  that  time  seven  teachers  were  employed. 
During  the  past  year  the  average  attendance  has  been  469, 
average  age  15  years  and  10  months,  and  the  number  of 
teachers,  including  those  of  music  and  drawing,  twenty. 
These  few  figures,  with  the  well  known  fact  that  the  school 
has  steadily  grown  in  favor  with  our  best  citizens,  testify 
to  the  faithfulness  of  those  who  have  given  shape  and 
direction  to  this  work.  Concerning  the  present  outlook 
for  the  High  School  I  shall  speak  in  another  part  of  this 
report. 

The  election  of  Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore  to  the  princi- 
palship of  the  School  ensures  its  continued  growth  and 
efficiency.  His  service  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  va- 
rious departments  of  the  New  Haven  Schools  as  well  as 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  high  school  work  obtained 
by  his  long  experience  as  vice  principal,  furnish  good 
ground  for  expecting  that  the  School  will  enter  upon  a 
new  era  of  prosperity. 

The  district  has  lost  the  services  of  an  able  instructor  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Isaac  Thomas,  who  has  found  a  more 
favorable  opening  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Both  as 
principal  of    the   Winchester    District   and   as    classical 
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instructor,  Mr.  Thomas  has  evinced  that  ripe  scholarship 
and  gentlemanly  bearing  that  have  gained  for  him  univer- 
sal respect  and  esteem. 

Early  in  the  fall  term  Miss  Isabelle  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  for  three  years  a  much  valued  teacher  in  the  Woolsey 
and  High  Schools,  resigned  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
The  Board  did  not  accept  the  resignation,  hoping  that  Miss 
Cromwell  would  soon  be  able  to  resume  her  post ;  but, 
having  taken  up  other  duties,  she  has  decided  not  to 
undertake  at  present  the  work  of  the  class  room. 

Miss   Effie   E.   Stevens,  for  several  years  a  successful 

teacher  in  the  Eaton  School,  and  in  recent  years  a  valued 

teacher  in  the  High  School,  has  also  withdrawn  on  account 

of  ill  health. 

The  death  of  Miss  Minnie  E.  Cassidy,  recently  an  earnest 

and  successful  teacher  in  the  Winchester  School,  occurred 

during  the  vacation. 

Other  resignations  are  as  follows : 

Miss  Clara  L.  Sherman,  No.  2  Eaton. 

Miss  Mary  A.  McCheane,  No.  4  Wooster. 


<« 


Miss  Hattie  p.  Covvell,  No.  3 

Miss  Emma  A.  Bryant,  No.  3  Fair  St. 

Miss  Nora  H.  Russell,  No.  i  German  English. 

Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Todd.  No.  8  Dwight. 

Miss  Nellie  J.  Riggs,  No.  4       " 

Miss  Pauline  Norman,  No.  2  Orchard. 

Miss  Ida  E.  Eaton,  No.  2  Greenwich  Ave. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Clarke,  Cedar  St. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Rice,  No.  12  Woolsey.^ 

Miss  Nellie  B.  Swain,  No.  4        " 

Miss  Mary  F.  Flannagan,  No.  3  Lloyd. 

Miss  Lillian  G.  Burwell,  No.  1  North  Quinnipiac  St. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Brown,  Kindergarten,  Welch. 

Miss  Kate  E.  Donovan,  No.  8  Dwight. 

Miss  Sarah  U.  Wright,  No.  10  Woolsey. 

Miss  Ida  E.  Johnson,  No.  8  Welch. 

The  vacancies  have  almost  invariably  been  filled  by 
promotion.  To  make  good  the  places  of  those  who  have 
retired,  and  to  equip  other  rooms  that  have  been  opened 
twenty-one  young  teachers  have  been  taken  from  the 
Training  Schools,  the  most  of  whom  are  doing  very 
satisfactory  work. 
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SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  devote 
but  little  time  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Only  in 
very  exceptional  cases  has  it  been  necessary  to  criticise  the 
order  in  the  various  schools  as  they  have  been  visited. 
What  to  me  seems  more  significant,  is  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  not  a  single  parent  has  brought  complaint  to 
the  office  of  the  Board  concerning  the  treatn^ent  of  his 
children  by  principals  or  teachers.  This  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  what  has  occurred  in  some  former  years,  and 
speaks  volumes,  not  only  for  judicious  management  of  the 
schools,  but  also  of  the  confidence  and  consideration  of 
parents. 

TRUANCY  AND  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 

For  several  years  prior  to  that  just  closed,  the  Whiting 
St.  School  has  been  the  most  impK)rtant  of  the  several 
ungraded  schools  of  the  District.  Hither  have  been  sent 
confirmed  truants  and  incorrigibles  from  the  other  schools, 
and  being  placed  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  man 
teacher,  a  more  thorough  and  vigorous  treatment  has  been 
applied  to  them  than  was  possible  were  they  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  several  graded  schools.  This  plan  of  sepa- 
rating the  worst  offenders  from  the  mass  of  school  children 
has  been  regarded  as  a  strong  feature  of  our  school  system 
during  the  years  of  its  rapid  growth  and  expansion.  The 
fact  that  the  power  of  transfer  to  the  ungraded  school  was 
lodged  with  the  Superintendent  by  the  rules  of  the  Board 
has  acted  as  a  constant  check  upon  the  evil  disposed ;  and 
each  case  of  transfer  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  grade 
teacher  by  removing  from  her  room  a  source  of  annoyance 
and,  possibly,  an  influence  that  was  corrupting  to  the 
whole  school. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seemed  to  some  members  of  the 
Board  that  too  many  boys  were  sent  to  the  Whiting  St. 
School,  that  they  were  kept  there  too  long,  and  that  a 
positive  injury  accrued  to  them  by  being  thus  isolated. 
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In  view  of  these  considerations  and  because  the  principal 
of  that  school  had  been  elected  principal  of  the  Washingfton 
District,  the  Board  at  its  first  meeting  in  September,  voted 
that  "  All  boys  in  the  Whiting  St.  School  be  sent  back  to 
the  schools  of  the  sub-district  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,  until  further  orders  from  the  Board."  The  Super- 
intendent in  his  last  annual  report  had  recommended  that 
more  assistance  be  asked  from  the  police,  and  in  October  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  police 
authorities  regarding  the  assignment  of  a  second  truant 
officer.  No  report  has  been  made  by  that  committe  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  anything  was  done.  It  is  proper  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Chief  of  Police  has  regularly  issued 
orders  to  his  men  respecting  the  enforcement  of  the  statute 
relating  to  truancy,  and  a  restraining  influence  has  been 
exerted.  As  the  general  rules  respecting  truancy  have 
not  been  suspended  by  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  has 
felt  at  liberty  to  transfer  to  the  existing  ungraded  schools, 
such  boys  as  needed  special  surveillance,  or  were  a  posi- 
tive detriment  to  these  schools.  In  this  way  any  evil 
results  that  might  otherwise  have  followed  the  closing  of 
the  Whiting  St.  School  have  been  avoided.  I  wish  to 
repeat  the  recommendation  made  last  year  that  industrial 
training  be  provided  for  boys  in  the  ungraded  schools. 
Could  one  of  the  attic  rooms  at  the  Fair  St.  School  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  one  half  of  the  time  be  given 
to  manual  training,  I  believe  the  results  would  be  more 
definite  and  abiding.  While  it  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
the  scope  of  ungraded  schools  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  specially 
neglected,  and  vicious,  receive  a  treatment  suited  to  arouse 
good  motives,  enforce  industrious  habits,  and  prepare  them 
to  lead  good  and  useful  lives. 

The  report  of  truant  officer  Sullivan  for  the  year  is  as 
follows : 

Number  of  children  returned  to  school  from  the  street 
and  from  their  homes,  including  those  not  attending  any 
school,  682. 
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Number  of  visits  to  families  having  children  at  school, 
with  reference  to  their  attendance,  1081. 

Persistent  truants  when  arrested  were  brought  before 
the  Honorable  City  Court  in  Chambers  to  be  admonished. 
The  cautionary  advice  then  given  was  in  every  case 
effective ;  consequently  none  have  been  sent  to  the  Reform 
School  during  the  year. 

THE  LIBRARY   IN  SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  establishment  in  New  Haven  of  a  Free  Public 
Library  is  an  event  calculated  to  inspire  teachers  with 
new  courage.  However  inadequate  the  library  may  be, 
for  some  time  to  come,  to  furnish  any  considerable  aid  to 
the  schools,  it  is  certain  to  grow  in  those  directions  where 
there  is  positive  need.  If  the  schools  create  a  demand  for 
books  bearing  upon  any  department  of  study,  the  library 
will  undoubtedly  seek  to  meet  it. 

In  addition  to  the  well  selected  library  of  the  High 
School,  each  grammar  school  has  gradually  collected  a 
good  assortment  of  books  relating  to  history,  geography 
and  kindred  subjects.  The  method  of  teaching  pursued 
requires  much  independent  reading  by  pupils,  and  so  a 
habit  of  reading  is  being  formed. 

Moreover,  as  supplementary  to  the  school  reading 
books,  standard  authors  are  being  introduced  and  are 
read  somewhat  critically.  Thus  it  is  that  a  movement  in 
favor  of  good  reading  has  begun  in  the  schools,  and  the 
opening  of  a  free  public  library  at  such  a  time  is  significant 
in  the  promise  it  gives  of  the  future  intellectual  life  of  the 
community.  We  can  well  afford  to  teach  a  little  less  of 
arithmetic  if,  by  so  doing,  we  can  ensure  a  love  for  good 
books  and  a  habit  of  reading  that  shall  be  a  lifelong  bene- 
fit. It  is  proper  to  notice  that  the  Young  Men's  Institute 
has  opened  an  excellent  reference  room,  and  has  otherwise 
improved  its  facilities  so  as  to  meet  more  fully  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  good  reading. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Of  the  means  employed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
public  schools  none  is  more  important  than  skilled  super- 
vision* The  oversight  of  a  superintendent,  in  a  city  as 
large  as  New  Haven  can  only  be  of  a  general  character. 
His  visits  are  of  necessity  infrequent  and  brief  and,  al- 
though he  may  become  fully  conscious  of  defects  in  teach- 
ing and  management,  he  must  look  to  some  one  else  for 
their  correction. 

Our  schools  could  never  have  reached  their  present 
high  rank  had  it  not  been  for  the  careful  supervision  of 
the  principals,  of  all  the  school  rooms  in  their  several  sub- 
districts.  The  quiet,  satisfactory  and  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  schools  are  conducted  from  year  to  year  is  a 
'sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  system.  The  only 
possible  danger  is  that  principals  may  suffer  their  time 
and  energies  to  be  too  much  absorbed  by  clerical  duties 
and  by  sundry  details  that  are  always  claiming  attention. 
•  To  be  much  in  the  school  rooms,  to  bring  judgment  and  ex- 
.  perience  to  bear  in  weighing  the  merits  of  the  actual  teach- 
ing, and  to  offer  suggestions  and  criticism  without  reserve, 
as  opportunity  requires, — these  constitute  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  that  immediate  oversight  .which  principals  are 
expected  to  give.  To  help  the  weaker  and  less  talented 
teachers  to  become  as  good  as  the  average,  and  to  deal 
frankly  with  all  that  savors  of  incompetency,  is  the  best 
service  that  a  supervisor  can  render  his  patrons.  He  will 
.  also  endeavor  to  secure  a  full  and  punctual  attendance  of 
the  pupils  in  his  district.  He  will  see  that  the  programmes 
are  so  arranged  that  the  several  subjects  of  study  receive 
due  attention.  He  will  conduct  such  examinations,  oral 
and  written,  as  are  needed  to  keep  him  well  informed 
concerning  the  advancement  of  the  several  classes. 

As  nearly  all  vacancies  are  filled  by  graduates  of  the 
Training  Schools,  it  becomes  necessary  that  principals  see 
that  these  novitiates  fashion  their  work  according  to  those 
educational  principles  that  lie  at  the  base  of  all  good 
teaching.      No   effort   has   been  spared   in  the   Training 
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Schools  to  unfold  sound  theories,  to  impart  a  spirit  of 
study  and  investigation,  to  secure  skill  in  right  methods, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  such  freedom  as  shall  afford 
full  scope  to  that  best  of  all  qualities,  common  sense.  Prin- 
cipals are  expected  to  visit  the  Training  Schools,  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  training  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  other 
schools.  Thus  some  progress  has  been  made  toward  a 
common  agreement  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  work 
that  is  feasible  in  the  several  grades.  The  new  course  of 
study,  soon  to  be  published,  made  up  as  it  is  from  the 
united  experience  of  principals  and  teachers,  will  prove  an 
important  factor  in  securing  thorough  supervision. 

With  our  present  facilities  for  school  work  in  New 
Haven  there  is  no  excuse  for  inferior  results  in  any  de- 
partment. The  supervising  eye  should  be  keen  enough, 
and  the  supervising  mind  clear  enough  to  discover  and 
root  out  all  those  erratic  tendencies  that  are  liable  to 
fritter  away  school  time  without  arriving  at  wholesome 
results. 

As  I  remarked  at  the  outset,  the  principal's  highest  and 
best  office  is  to  oversee  and  direct  the  teaching.  He  who  is 
the  patient  and  thoughtful  listener  in  one  of  his  school 
rooms  for  a  full  hour,  and  who  then  gives  the  teacher  of 
that  room  a  frank  and  discriminating  expression  of  opinion 
concerning  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  has  rendered  the 
highest  professional  service  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Anything  short  of  this  does  not  meet  the  exigency  and 
cannot  be  recognizeed  as  true  supervision. 

Of  other  matters  pertaining  to  school  management  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak.  Many  schools  have  reached 
almost  perfection  in  details,  and  a  high  average  is  the 
rule. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Two  distinct  lines  of  effort  are  carried  on  in  these 
schools,  (i)  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  children  who 
attend  them,  (2)  the  initiation  of  young  teachers  into  the 
true  theory  of  education  and  the  application  of  that  theory 
to  actual  school  work. 
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The  merit  of  the  work  is  to  be  judged  then,  not  merely 
by  what  is  done  in  these  schools,  but  also  by  the  degree 
of  efficiency  and  skill  exhibited  by  those  sent  out  to  fill 
positions  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  children  in  attendance  have 
been  relatively  well  taught  and  that  the  results  accom- 
plished will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  in  other 
schools.  The  value  of  the  professional  training  can  be 
estimated  only  from  the  service  now  being  rendered  in 
every  sub-district  by  recent  graduates.  They  are  certain- 
ly not  found  wanting  in  those  qualities  that  belong  to  the 
diligent,  skillful  teacher. 

The  assertion  made  so  many  times  during  the  past  year 
that  more  permanent  teachers  are  needed  in  the  Welch 
and  Cedar  St.  Schools  is  probably  just,  and,  had  it  not 
been  that  an  unusual  number  of  vacancies  has  occurred, 
the  ratio  of  experienced  teachers  would  have  been  larger. 
But,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  employ  home 
talent  rather  than  to  look  elsewhere,  it  has  been  easy  to 
deplete  the  training  schools  and  difficult  not  to  do  it. 
The  Training  School  course,  however,  has  so  grown  in 
favor  with  the  graduates  of  the  High  School  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  of  teachers  will 
soon  be  equal  to  the  demand.  Of  the  class  graduated  in 
April,  1887,  more  than  thirty  have  signified  their  desire  to 
take  the  training  course. 

REPORTS. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Wilcox,  principal,  presents  the  following 
statement  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Welch  School : 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Welch  School  four  classes  have 
been  graduated  from  the  Training  Department,  and  di- 
plomas been  given  to  eighty-eight  young  ladies.  Seventy- 
nine  of  these  graduates  are  at  the  present  time  employed 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven.  Of  this 
number  twenty  were  in  the  class  graduated  in  June,  '87 ; 
six  of  whom  have  been  assigned  to  positions  in  our  own 
school  and  the  remainder  to  the  Cedar  Street  School. 
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After  a  thorough  trial  of  more  than  three  years,  it  is 
universally  conceded,  not  only  by  the  teachers  themselves 
but  by  the  principals,  that  the  training  has  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit. 

The  two-fold  character  of  the  Welch  School  is  not 
generally  appreciated  by  those  unacquainted  with  the 
working  of  a  Training  School.  It  stands  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  other  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  and  has 
in  addition  the  Kindergarten  and  Training  Departments. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  Training  Class 
forms  no  part  of  the  teaching  force ;  but  during  the  last 
half,  or  from  February  ist,  the  young  ladies  in  training 
go  into  the  rooms  to  take  their  share  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  school.  That  is,  they  are  given  charge  of  a  class 
or  a  room.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  number 
of  permanent  teachers  has  been  so  small  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  place  from  four  to  six  or  seven  of  the 
rooms  in  charge  of  the  practice  teachers.  This  course 
seems  an  unfortunate  one,  as  the  young  teachers  are 
wholly  without  experience,  and  however  promising  they 
may  be,  are  certainly  not  ready  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  fifty  children.  By  the  most  careful  supervision  of  the 
government  and  teaching,  the  principal  and  training 
teachers  have  endeavored  to  see  that  the  children  sustain 
no  loss.  And  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the  pupils 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the  same  grades  in 
the  other  schools. 

We  have,  however,  to  consider  not  only  the  progress  of 
the  children,  but  the  training  of  the  pupil  teachers,  that 
they  be  fitted  to  work  in  all  grades.  This  necessitates 
frequent  changes.  If  there  were  a  permanent  teacher  in 
each  room,  to  whom  the  pupil  teachers  could  act  as  assist- 
ants, no  ill  effects  would  be  felt  by  reason  of  these  changes. 
I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  a  permanent  teacher 
be  appointed  to  each  room,  one  who  is  on  no  account  to 
be  called  on  to  act  as  a  substitute  or  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
any  other  school,  during  the  school  year.  With  such  a 
teacher,  the  progress  of  the  children  would  not  be  de- 
layed,  and   the   practice   teacher  would    have  as  much 
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actual  teaching  without  being  burdened  at  the  beginning 
of  her  work,  with  the  management  and  control  of  fifty 
children.  The  school  has  grown  so  rapidly  during  the 
past  two  years,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  a  high  standard 
of  work  in  our  Grammar  Grades,  we  must  have  the  most 
careful  and  uninterrupted  teaching  in  the  Primary  and 
Intermediate  rooms,  where  the  foundation  is  laid." 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Breen,  principal,  submits  the  following  state- 
ment relating  to  the  Training  Department  of  the  Cedar 
St.  School,  for  the  past  year : 

I — WORK  WITH  PUPILS  DURING  SCHOOL  HOURS. 

Aim, — (a.)  To  supply  the  pupils  with  a  variety  of  seat- 
work  bearing  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  grade. 

(b.)  To  train  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  preparation  for 
this  work. 

(c.)  To  lead  the  children  to  observe  closely. 

(d.)  To  furnish  pupils  with  material  for  thought. 

(e.)  To  develop  the  child's  power  of  expressing  his 
thoughts. 

(f.)  To  make  application  of  language  lessons  to  school 
work. 

(g.)  To  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  in 
industrial  work,  leading  them  to  be  inventive  and  to 
perform  many  little  offices  for  themselves. 

Points, — (a.)  General  discrimination,  as  grouping  all  of 
a  kind. 

(b.)  Special  discrimination  in  reference  to  form,  color, 
size,  or  a  quality  common  to  all  or  many  objects. 

(c.)  Copying :  placing  cut  forms  of  different  colors  and 
sizes  to  correspond  with  copy  given  by  teacher. 

(d.)  Order  of  arrangement  in  reference  to  form,  color, 
size,  number,  and  position. 

(e.)  Spacing,  tracing,  and  perforating. 

(f.)  Work  similar  to  above  reproduced  by  pencil. 

(g.)  Copying  pictures. 

(h.)  Card  embroidery,  teaching  the  children  to  thread 
and  use  the  needle  before  taking  up  sewing. 
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(i.)  Designing  with  pegs  or  cut  forms,  designs  preserved 
by  pasting  or  tracing. 

(j.)  Tracing  a  single  form  and  repeating,  filling  in  each 
form  with  original  designs. 

(k.)  Sewing :  rooms  4  and  5  as  one  period  of  busy  work, 
daily.  Rooms  6,  7,  and  8  one  hour  each  week  under 
direction  of  teachers  of  respective  rooms. 
.  (1.)  Silent  reading,  making  use  of  new  books  added  to 
the  library,  as  well  as  others  furnished  by  pupils  and 
teachers. 

(m.)  Home  reading:  many  pupils  have  subscribed  for 
the  Interstate  Series. 

(n.)  Practical  application  of  language  work,  by  repro- 
ducing other  lessons  both  orally  and  in  writing ;  by  dicta- 
tion, copying,  letter  writing,  sentence  making  (using 
words  whose  meaning  as  well  as  word-form  must  be 
taught.) 

(o.)  Correction  of  all  errors  made  by  pupils  and  the 
proper  form  impressed  upon  the  mind. 

(p.)  Short  composition  exercises,  picture  lessons,  and 
lessons  on  plants,  animals,  and  productions. 

Note. — Specimens  of  letters,  dictation  work,  or  copying 
sent  to  principal's  office,  by  all  pupils,  weekly,  marked 
and  returned  to  pupils  for  correction. 

II — WORK  WITH  TEACHERS  DURING  SCHOOL  HOURS. 

(a.)  Plans  of  daily  work  prepared  by  teachers,  sent  to 
office,  corrected  and  returned  with  suggestions.  These 
plans  state  the  object,  the  method  of  obtaining  the  object, 
and  the  devices  to  be  used  in  drill. 

(b.)  Observation  of  lessons  given  in  school  hours  and  of 
the  general  management  throughout  the  session. 

(c.)  Class  work  in  the  school  room  before  teachers. 

(d.)  Frequent  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
pupils  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  work  and  to  test  the 
results  of  the  teaching  done. 
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III — WORK  WITH  THE  TEACHERS  AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS. 

Two  teachers*  meetings  weekly ;  substitute  teachers 
generally  in  attendance. 

(a.)  General  suggestions  on  school  discipline,  school 
organization,  and  the  daily  lessons. 

(b.)  Opportunity  for  questions. 

(c.)  Model  lessons  given  by  teachers,  followed  by  gen- 
eral criticism. 

(d.)  Review  and  discussion  of  educational  reading  mat- 
ter. Man3»^  of  the  new  books  added  to  the  library  this 
year  have  been  outlined  by  the  teachers  in  these  meetings. 
In  this  way  all  have  been  enabled  to  gain  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  different  authors. 

(e.)  Circulation  of  educational  journals.  Important  arti- 
cles in  these  papers  reproduced  by  teachers. 

(f.)  General  criticism  with  suggestions. 

(g.)  Making  out  monthly  reports. 

IV— OTHER  WORK  AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS. 

(a.)  Preparation  of  schemes  for  the  term. 

(b.)  Clerical  work  of  the  school. 

(c.)  Correcting  examination  papers  and  weekly  speci- 
mens of  writing,  summarizing  work  observed. 

(d.)  Private  criticism  both  written  and  personal  in  refer- 
ence to  general  execution  of  the  work,  with  suggestions. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Whole  number  registered,  ....  26 
Average  number  registered,  .  .  .  .  i  S 
Average  daily  attendance,    .        .        .        .         11 

Per  cent,  attendance, 73 

Appointed  to  regular  positions,  .  .  .  12 
withdrawn, i 

All  but  three  of  the  teachers  appointed  since  the  sum- 
mer of  *86,  have  been  visited  once  during  the  year. 

A  Course  of  Study  for  the  Training  Department  of  the 
Welch  School,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Virginia  Fogle  is  printed  in  later  pages  of  this  report; 
also,  a  partial  outline  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten. 
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The  closing  exercises  of  the  Welch  School  on  June  loth 
were  of  more  than  usual  merit,  and  drew  together  a  large 
number  of  those  interested.  After  an  exhibition  of  school 
room  work  the  audience  assembled  in  the  hall  and  listened 
to  essays  by  Miss  Mina  Woodruff,  on  "  Moral  Training  in 
our  Schools,"  Miss  Florence  I.  Judson,  on  "  Importance  of 
Language  in  Primary  Grades,"  Miss  May  R.  Atwater, 
"  The  Kindergarten,  and  its  Relation  to  Primary  Schools," 
Miss  S.  Louise  Canfield,  "School  Management."  The 
graduates  were  then  appropriately  addressed,  and  the 
diplomas  conferred  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hine,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Education. 

The  graduates  and  teachers  of  the  city  assembled  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  High  School  Hall  and  listened  to  a 
scholarly  and  suggestive  address  by  Mr.  James  McAlister, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  on 
"  The  Methods  and  Aims  of  Public  Education." 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1887  are : 

Edith  F.  Adams.  Maggie  B.  Daly.  Agnes  F.  Noyes. 

May  R.  Atwater.  May  E.  Egan.  Mary  E.  0*Gorman. 

Laura  E.  Babcock.  Caroline  T.  Hughes.  Katie  C.  Platt. 

S.  Louise  Canfield.  Charity  B.  Hyde.  Hattie  E.  Trowbridge. 

Carrie  L.  Church.  Florence  L  Judson.  Florence  E.  White. 

Rose  Conlan.  Mary  E.  Kinsella.  Mina  Woodruff. 

Bessie  L.  Crawford.  Jennie  Klock. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Hon.  Harmanus  M.  Welch, 
the  Welch  School  has  been  presented  with  150  volumes 
representing  the  works  of  standard  authors.  These  books 
are  for  the  use  of  pupil  teachers  and  older  members  of  the 
school.  Such  a  library  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
culture  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. 

THE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Steadily  increasing  patronage  has  filled  the  High 
School  building  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  kept  the 
teaching  force  laboriously  employed.  The  teaching  in  all 
departments  has  been  thorough  and  a  scholarly  spirit  has 
been   manifested   by  an   increasing  number  of  students. 
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Something  has  been  done  towards  improving  the  curricu- 
lum. A  course  of  work  in  English,  covering  two  years, 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  and  is  a  good  preparation 
for  the  study  of  history  and  literature,  which  follow.  The 
recitation  of  literary  selections  by  the  whole  school,  and 
the  discussion  of  current  events  receive  considerable 
attention.  But  the  department  of  science  is  worthy  of  a 
larger  and  more  important  place  than  has  yet  been  as- 
signed to  it.  If  either  physics,  chemistry  or  botany  is  to 
be  pursued  by  a  student,  he  should  devote  at  least  a  year 
to  it,  and  the  system  of  teaching  should  be  thoroughly 
modern,  with  a  laboratory  for  individual  practice  in  chem- 
istry, a  workshop  for  the  construction  of  simple  physical 
apparatus,  and  a  supply  of  tables  and  microscopes  for  the 
study  of  plants.  Nothing  should  be  learned  from  books 
that  can  be  acquired  by  investigation  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  more 
attention  can  be  given  to  physical  training.  The  boys 
could  receive  military  drill  at  small  expense  and  the  girls 
should  spend  a  few  moments  each  day  in  light  gymnastics. 

All  that  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  "  Preparation  for 
citizenship  "  should  enter  into  high  school  training.  Gen. 
Sherman  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks,  made  in  this  city 
on  Monument  Day,  urged  "  the  necessity  of  training  the 
young  to  a  just  conception  of  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens,  in  a  country  the  greatness  of  whose  future  is  to 
far  transcend  that  of  its  past."  If  some  work  like  Hos- 
mers*  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  American  Statesmen  Series, 
could  be  systematically  read  with  appropriate  questions 
and  comments  by  the  teacher  it  would  be  a  good  step  in 
the  teaching  of  civics.  Noble  manhood  and  pure  patriot- 
ism when  made  objects  of  critical  study  appeal  to  the 
highest  motives  and  teach  lessons  of  great  ethical  value. 

The  regular  anniversary  exercises  of  the  school  were 
opened  on  the  evening  of  April  20th  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  when  an  able  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  and  the  report  of  the  secretary 
was  read. 
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On  the  following  evening  the  graduating  exercises 
were  held  in  Carll's  Opera  House  which  was  densely 
crowded.  The  graduating  class,  eighty-six  in  number, 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  School.  The  order 
of  exercises  was  as  follows : 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Opening  Prayer. 

2.  Music — "  Rejoice  We."  Bellini 

From  the  Opera  '*  I  PuriUni/' 

3.  Essay — "  Post-Mortem  Honors."  Marie  Louise  Turner 

4.  Oration — "The  Scholar's  Place  in  Life."  Hippolyte  W.  Gruener 

5.  Music — "  The  Sweet  Spring."  Francis  Edward  Gladstone 

6.  Essay — "  Are  We  All  Plagiarists  ?"  Sara  Bretone  Wilkinson 

7.  Oration — "  Gladstone  and  Ireland."  Curtis  Clark  Bushnell 

8.  Music — "  And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord."  Handel 

From  the  Oratorio  '*  Messiah." 

9.  Essay — "  Romantic  Epochs  of  History."  Cora  Lucia  Fiskb 

10.  Oration — "  Gladstone  and  Ireland."  Abraham  Loeb  Mat 

11.  ^ttJiV—"  Country  Fair  Waltz  Song."  Franz  Abt 

12.  Essay — "  Post-Mortem  Honors."  Clara  Elizabeth  White 

13.  Oration — "  Peter  the  Hermit."  James  Everett  Wheeler 

14.  Music — "  Little  Tommy  Tucker."  Sydney  Percival 

Humorous  Chorus. 

15.  Essay — "  Our  Life-Saving  Service."  Alice  Soph foni a  McQu aid 

16.  Essay — "Character  and   Capital   as  Elements  of  Success/*  with  the 

"  Valedictory  Addresses."  Alexander  William  Evans 

17.  Music — "  Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  (Latin  Version).  Haydn 

From  Haydn's  Mass  in  C. 
(Solo  by  Arthur  W.  Jepson,  Class  of  '86,  by  request  of  Class  of  '87.) 

18.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

19.  Music^  Class  Song—"  We  Part  To-night."  Jepson 

Words  and  Music  written  for  the  Class  of  '87. 
Quartette:  Hattie  E.  Myers,  Cordelia  A.  Merwin,  George  F.  Goodale,  Wm.  B.  Newberry. 

20.  Announcement  of  Prizes  for  Reading  and  Penmanship. 

21.  Music — "  Parting  Hymn."  Haydn 

The  audience  are  inTlted  to  Join  in  the  singing. 

Ere  the  parting  word  is  spoken, 

Many  tender  ties  to  break, 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  thy  blessing, 

For  thy  love  and  mercy's  sake. 
Then  when  all  life's  toil  is  ended. 

Severed  every  earthly  tic, 
May  we  meet,  once  more  united, 

Never  more  to  say  Good-bye. 
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Class 

Elizabeth  Allen, 
Idalia  Lewis  Asher, 
Kate  Mansfield  Beers, 
Fredrica  Elizabeth  Bishop, 
Mary  Nancy  Blatchley, 
Clara  Edith  Bradley, 
Sophia  Cahn, 

Katharine  Gertrude  Campbell, 
Charlotte  Anna  Clarke, 
Isabel  Corinne  Donnelly, 
Cora  Lucia  Fiske, 
Alice  Elizabeth  Flanagan, 
Ella  Christina  Galbraith, 
Bertha  Whittlesey  Gray, 
Georgia  Hardy, 
Maria  Edith  Hatch, 
Mary  Elbanore  Hogan, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  Hyde, 
Efpie  May  Jones, 
Susie  Benedict  Kinner, 
Bessie  Lyon  Loveland, 
Mary  Bertha  Lyon, 
Anna  Maria  Mallory, 
Mary  Anna  McGuire, 
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Marguerite  Gertrude  McNamara, 
Alice  Sophronia  McQuaid, 
Nellie  Goodsell  Mears, 
Cordelia  Aileen  Merwin, 
Fannie  Eva  Metzger, 
Mary  Cook  Mills, 
Fannie  Veronica  Myers, 
Hattie  Esther  Myers, 
Caroline  Mary  Neebe, 
Lena  Hotchkiss  Nichols, 
Clara  Estella  Pratt, 
Mary  Callyhan  Robinson, 
Sara  Gertrude  Scully, 
Julia  Smith, 
Nora  Agnes  Sweeney, 
Caroline  Eleanors  Taylor, 
Mary  Candee  Torbett, 
Marie  Louise  Turner, 
Met  A  Emma  W.  Unger, 
Clara  Elizabeth  White, 
Mabel  Hyatt  Whittlesey, 
Sara  Bretone  Wilkinson, 
Edith  Maria  Williams, 
Adella  Maria  Wright. 


George  Ansel  Austin, 
William  Eugene  Beecher, 
James  Kingsley  Blake, 
Joseph  Bowden, 
William  Lewis  Bradley, 
James  Joseph  Buchanan, 
Frederick  Willard  Burgess, 
WiLUAM  P.  J.  Burke, 
Curtis  Clark  Bushnell, 
Frank  Arthur  Busse, 
Arthur  Sanford  Cheney, 
Herbert  Arthur  Clark, 
George  Edward  Durkin, 
Alexander  William  Evans, 
Theron  Rockwell  Field, 
George  Frank  Goodale, 
Arthur  Collins  Graves, 
HipPOLYTE  Washington  Gruener, 
Henry  Hoadly  Guernsey, 


Charles  Newton  Gunn, 
George  Pickard  Hawkes, 
Charles  Kittredge  Hutchinson, 
Roland  Kelsey  Jones, 
William  Matthew  Kenna, 
John  William  Kenney, 
Henry  Frederic  Klenke, 
John  Henry  Klock, 
Albert  Emory  Loveland, 
Frank  Aloysius  Maloney, 
Abraham  Loeb  May, 
Frank  Henry  Merwin, 
Nathan  William  Merwin. 
William  Belknap  Newberry, 
George  T.  M.  Shanley, 
Clarence  Beecher  Twitchell, 
Arthur  Gillender  Walter, 
James  Everett  Wheeler. 
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Names  of  those  having  the  Ten  Highest  Ranks  in  Scholarship  for  Four  Years : 

1.  Alexander  Wiluam  Evans,  6.  Kate  Mansfield  Beers, 

2.  Lena  Hotchkiss  Nichols,  7.  James  Everett  Wheeler, 

3.  Curtis  Clark  Bushnell,  8.  Hippolvte  W.  Gruener, 

4.  Alice  Sophronia  McQuaid,  ,  9.  Charles  Newton  Gunn, 

5.  Bertha  Whittlesey  Gray,  10.  Mary  Callyhan  Robinson. 

Pianist: — Richard  Truman  Percy,  '86. 

Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Curtis  arranged  for  a  prize  con- 
test  in  Reading  to  be  held  during  graduation  week. 
Prizes  were  also  offered  for  improvement  in  declamation. 
Much  interest  was  evinced  in  the  competition,  and  compe- 
tent judges  having  been  chosen  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

First  prize — Miss  Idalia  L.  Asher. 
Second  prize — Miss' Sophie  M.  Mallory. 
Third  prize — Miss  Lila  M.  Wells. 

Honorable  mention  was  made  as  follows :  Miss  Clarissa 
C.  Ditmus,  Miss  Fannie  B.  Barney  and  Miss  Emily  C. 
Tillotson. 

Committee  of  award :  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitmore,  Rev.  H.  P. 
Nichols,  Gen.  E.  E.  Bradley. 

Prizes  in  penmanship  were  given  : 

First  prize  to  Miss  Clara  White. 
Second  prize  to  Miss  Cordelia  Merwin. 
Third  prize  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Allen. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Mr.  Orland  S.  Isbell,  was  a  clear  statement 
of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  school,  extracts  from 
which  are  as  follows : 

The  story  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  is  one  of  quiet  growth.    Some 
new  apparatus  has  been  added  to  the  laboratory,  some  new  and  excellent 
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models  to  the  physiological  department.  In  both  of  these  directions  a  new 
and  vigorous  interest  has  been  manifested  and  considerable  original  work 
has  been  done  by  the  pupils.  This  state  of  things  is  of  especial  interest 
because  of  the  general  movement  toward  increased  activity  in  the  study  of 
science  throughout  the  country.  Still  the  enormous  practical  benefit  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  is  but  scantily  recognized,  and  to  those  who 
favor  the  extension  and  spread  of  such  knowledge  there  yet  remains  the 
occasion  for  earnest  work.  It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  announce  also 
a  renascence  (to  borrow  a  word  from  Matthew  Arnold)  in  the  study  of 
English.  Skill  in  this  branch,  once  it  is  acquired,  seems  not  to  have  been 
acquired  at  all  but  to  be  a  sort  of  natural  possession,  a  part  of  one's  patri- 
mony. For  this  reason,  perhaps,  and  if  not  for  this  reason,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  to  what  it  should  be  ascribed,  the  study  of  our  native  tongue  is  com- 
monly neglected,  not  only  in  school  but  in  college.  This  is  no  fanciful 
neglect,  although,  perhaps,  more  often  realized  by  pupils  than  by  teachers, 
hence  anything  tending  to  a  better  knowledge,  a  better  appreciation,  and 
therefore  a  better  use  of  the  English  tongue  is  especially  gratifying. 

The  two  years'  business  course,  which  is  in  a  sense  still  passing  through 
its  term  of  probation,  seems  to  justify  the  expectations  of  its  founders  and 
to  show  good  reason  why  it  should  continue  to  exist. 

When  the  marking  system  was  first  abolished  and  this  artificial  stimulus 
to  good  work  was  thus  suddenly  removed,  a  momentary  lagging  was  notice- 
able on  the  part  of  some,  which,  though  not  unexpected,  still  caused  some 
uneasiness.  But  now  that  the  plan  has  become  firmly  established  and  the 
system  of  bi-monthly  reports  has  been  adopted,  this  feeling  of  uneasiness 
has  changed  in  almost  every  case  to  one  of  hearty  approval.  It  is  worth 
while  to  remark  also  that  in  the  future  more  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
writing  than  it  has  recently  received.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice, 
in  passing,  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  among  the  several  departments.  It 
is  as  follows:  Of  the  474  students  at  the  present  time,  338  are  in  the 
English  department,  76  in  the  Classical,  and  60  in  the  Scientific.  I  dare 
say  that  now,  as  in  my  day,  the  Classical  and  Scientific  departments  include 
the  greater  number  of  the  boys. 

Under  the  head  of  High  School  publications,  I  have  to  notice  three  very 
creditable  productions,  '*  The  Crescent,"  "  The  Crescent  Annual,"  and  the 
"Triennial  Catalogue."  "The  Crescent "  has  increased  in  size,  beauty,  and 
especially  quality,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  steadiness  during  the  four 
and  one-half  years  of  its  existence,  so  that  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  best  among 
several  hundreds  of  High  School  publications.  It  deserves  and  will  repay 
the  support  of  every  alumnus.  "The  Crescent  Annual,"  notwithstanding 
the  scantiness  of  material  in  such  a  school,  is  a  remarkably  good  thing  of 
its  kind  and  reflects  credit  upon  its  editors.  "  The  Triennial  Catalogue  " 
recently  published  is  especially  valuable  because  of  its  completeness  and 
precision.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Fox  for  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  this  work  was  done.  To  the  question  what  has  become  of  our 
graduates  this  catalogue  gives  a  very  complete  and  gratifying  answer.  Of 
the  749  graduates  about  200  are  teachers  in  various  schools  and  col- 
leges, 150  are  not  assigned  to  any  occupation.     Doubtless  many  of  these 
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I  sweet  girl  graduates  are  standing,  "where  the  brook  and  river  meet/*  awaiting 

further  developments  in  their  individual  lives,  perhaps  some  of  them  are  to 
be  classed  with  the  120  or  more  who,  as  Mr.  Fox  expresses  it,  are  engaged 
"  In  the  beneficient  service  of  keeping  the  house."  Among  the  unemployed 
I  find  the  names  of  only  eleven  men  whose  idleness  may  be  said  in  general 
to  be  due  to  ill  health  or  some  temporary  hindrance.  54  have  become 
clerks,  book-keepers,  salesmen  or  stenographers,  32  have  died,  23  are  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers,  13  civil  engineers  and  surveyors,  9  lawyers, 
9  physicians,  and  the  remainder  are  scattered  over  the  world  as  clergy- 
men, journalists,  architects,  government  officials  and  captains  in  the  Chinese 
Navy. 

Graduating  exercises  and  Promenade  of  the  class  of  '86  passed  off  as 
had  been  anticipated,  without  a  single  flaw.  Each  class  apparently  tries  to 
be  a  little  grander  than  the  last,  and  all  this  elegance  and  finery  make  one 
wonder  sometimes  when  we  shall  get  back  to  our  primitive  simplicity.  In 
one  respect,  however,  a  return  to  former  customs  would  be  anything  but 
desirable  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  Hall  decorations.  Those  who  are  in 
daily  attendance  here  say  that  those  mottoes  which  once  appeared  so  grand 
in  their  simple  walnut  frames  now  look  strangely  stiff  and  homely  beside 
the  gifts  of  recent  classes,  and  they  suggest  that  each  class  should  to-night, 
or  as  soon  as  possible,  take  measures  to  replace  its  motto  by  a  more  orna- 
mental testimonial  of  its  continued  love  and  gratefulness  toward  the  school. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  events  of  the  year.  By  the  winnowing 
effects  of  time  and  examinations  many  who  entered  last  May  have  been 
dropped  from  the  records,  two  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  death. 

One  more  point  remains  for  your  consideration,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  co-education.  Not  at  once,  perhaps,  but  in  the  near  future  this  ques- 
tion will  surely  arise  to  demand  your  serious  thought  and  attention.  Sup- 
pose that  in  order  to  make  more  room  another  school  is  built  or  opened, 
the  advisability  or  non-advisability  of  separating  the  sexes  will  at  once 
assume  a  place  of  first  importance  in  the  discussions  of  the  Board.  It  is 
for  us  to  be  beforehand  in  such  a  matter,  to  have  opinions  of  our  own, 
and  to  be  able  to  enforce  them,  too,  with  reason  and  arguments.  Beyond 
a  doubt  the  presence  of  girls  in  the  class  room  has  a  good  effect  in 
softening  the  roughness  and  ruggedness  of  some  boys'  manners,  and  in 
emboldening  the  blushing  timidity  of  others.  Perhaps  also  the  influence  of 
her  quick  mind,  and  honest  attainments  is  not  wholly  unfelt  by  boys  of  a 
proud  but  careless  disposition.  And  of  the  boys'  influence  on  the  girls,  if 
it  be  not  zero,  I  think  it  should  be  counted  on  the  side  of  good.  But  not- 
withstanding these  incidental  advantages,  there  are  several  fundamental 
disadvantages  in  the  system  of  co-education  in  the  higher  schools  which 
make  it  a  measure  of  doubtful  expediency  and  economy.  For  instance, 
girls  don't  need  to  know  the  same  things  as  boys,  nor  do  they  need  to  be 
treated  and  managed  in  just  the  same  way.  Some  things  they  might  better 
be  taught  if  alone.  Girls  need  and  would  like  a  better  chance  for  physical 
development  than  they  can  get  under  our  present  system,  and  in  many  other 
ways  they  would  receive  better  care,  better  and  more  suitable  instruction, 
and  a  richer  and  fuller  development  in  all  that  pertains  to  womanliness  if 
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removed  from  direct,  daily  and  familiar  association  with  boys  of  their  own 
age.  Again  among  the  boys  athletics  would  receive  a  fresh  impulse,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  against  athletics  in  college,  in  the  High  School 
they  have  never  received  undue  attention.  Relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
looking  out  for  the  young  ladies  they  would  find  more  time  to  devote  to 
manly  pursuits,  and  to  occupations  which  especially  pertain  to  this  formative 
period  of  a  man's  character,  and  thus  at  the  expense  perhaps  of  a  little 
polish,  we  should  get  a  stronger  man. 

The  graduates  of  the  High  School  now  in  college,  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  reflected  credit  upon  the 
school  in  several  instances.  Thomas  H.  Curtis  was  vale- 
dictorian of  the  class  of  '87,  making  the  second  graduate 
of  the  High  School  who  has  taken  the  valedictory  in  four 
years. 

Among  those  selected  to  speak  for  the  Junior  prizes 
were  Lawrence  J.  Carmalt,  '84,  and  Orland  S.  Isbell,  '84. 

The  first  sophomore  prize  for  excellence  in  English 
Composition  was  taken  by  Edmund  D.  Scott  and  a  third 
prize  by  W.  A.  McQuaid.  Orland  S.  Isbell  was  an  editor 
of  the  Yale  Record, 

The  usual  examination  of  candidates  was  held  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  term.  132  were  admitted  without 
examination  and  118  were  admitted  on  examination. 
The  number  rejected  was  23.  The  entire  number  in  the 
fourth  class  last  term  was  245. 

Following  is  the  present  classification  of  the  School : 


Classical. 

Scientific. 

Ensliah. 

Business 

Post  Graduates, 

8 

4 

8 

0 

Seniors, 

12 

12 

47 

0 

Juniors. 

14 

16 

68 

0 

Third  class, 

20 

16 

92 

33 

Fourth  class. 

40 

20 

144 

41 

94  68  359  74 

Total,  595. 

The  Commercial  Course  is  now  fairly  established  and 
the  first  class  will  be  graduated  in  April,  1888.  It  is 
understood  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  award 
suitable  diplomas  to'  those  who  maintain  creditable  rank 
in  this  department. 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
penmanship,  and  English,  and  other  studies  are  pursued 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  student.  Noth- 
ing is  more  to  be  desired  than  that  all  who  are  looking  to 
a  business  career,  and  cannot  spend  four  years  in  the  High 
School,  should  complete  this  course  of  two  years. 

The  effort  made  two  years  ago  to  effect  a  union  between 
the  High  and  Hopkins  Grammar  Schools  was  renewed 
the  present  year.  Nearly  all  the  Trustees  of  the  Hopkins 
Trust  and  the  Board  of  Education  were  in  favor  of  the 
project,  but  the  concessions  made  on  either  side  fell  just  a 
little  short  of  securing  its  accomplishment.  Those  who 
earnestly  desired  to  see  a  union  of  forces  for  classical 
instruction,  are  not  likely  to  fail  in  supporting  the  Board 
in  such  measures  as  will  wisely  provide  the  much  needed 
accommodations  for  the  High  School. 

The  two  tables  given  below  show  (i)  the  growth  of  the 
school  since  1873,  and  (2),  the  comparative  size  of  classes 
at  entering  and  at  graduation. 
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%r  ^ 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Average  No. 

Average 

Paid  for 

Cost  per 

•Years. 

Teachers. 

Seats. 

Registered. 

Age. 

Instruction. 

Pupil. 

1873 

12 

385 

358.6 

15.7 

$12,523.62 

$3498 

1874 

12 

385 

300.6 

15.8 

13.466.75 

44.80 

1875 

13 

380 

307.1 

16.I 

13,752.06 

44.77 

1876 

13 

379 

282.6 

16.I 

13.898.38 

49.18 

1877 

13 

379 

272.7 

16.3 

14.035.50 

5146 

1878 

14 

379 

261. 

16.4 

14,369.88 

55.05 

1879 

13 

379 

278.7 

16.2 

14,468.06 

51.91 

1880 

13 

379 

297.9 

16.I 

13.518.74 

45.38 

1881 

14 

416 

339-7 

16.3 

13.963.89 

41.10 

1882 

14 

427 

358.3 

16.8 

14,202.83 

39.64 

1883 

14 

475 

416.3 

16.2 

15.971.24 

38.36 

1884 

14 

475 

424.6 

16.2 

16.735.73 

3941 

1885 

15 

521 

433.7 

16.2 

16.853.55 

38.86 

1886 

15 

551 

464. 

16.I 

16.539.57 

35.64 

1887 

18 

584 

489. 

15.10 

17.931.75 

36.67 

Cost  per  pupil,  in  other  Schools,  for  year  ending  August  31st,  1887,      $16.74 
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Number  Entered, 

1 

Number  Graduated. 

Class! 

of  ! 

Girls.  ' 

Boys.    ToUl. 

Av.  Age. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Total. 

Av.  Age. 

1872 

49 

22 

71 

15.5  1 

12 

4 

16 

18.7 

1873, 

36 

10 

46 

15.4 

18 

0 

18 

18.6 

1874 

37 

30 

67 

15.4 

16 

7 

23 

18.7 

1875 

49 

28 

77 

15.5 

20 

0 

20 

18.4 

1876 

70 

41 

III 

15.I 

33 

8 

41 

18.0 

1877 

68 

45 

"3 

15.2 

28 

9 

37 

18.5 

1878 

72 

65 

137 

15.3  : 

25 

14 

39 

18.4 

1879 

117 

88 

205 

14.11  ' 

29 

II 

40 

17.II 

1880 

87 

63   1  150 

15.3 

23 

12 

35 

18.I 

1881 

86 

66 

152 

15.1 

34 

15 

49 

18.3 

1882 

84 

61 

145 

15.3 

•37 

21 

58 

18.4 

1883 

103 

81 

184 

15.3 

44 

23 

67 

18.2 

1884, 

"7 

64 

181 

15.2 

49 

19 

68 

18.I 

1885 

120 

85 

205 

14.11 

43 

21 

64 

18.0 

1886 

86 

73 

X59 

15.1 

33 

26 

59 

18.I 

1887 

112 

89 

201 

15.1 

48 

36 

84 

18.0 

1888  < 

86 

90 

176 

15.6 

1889  j 

122 

lOI 

223 

15.3 

1890 

120 

106 

226 

15-2   , 

• 

1891 

130 

"5   1  245 

15.3 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS. 


I — DRAWING. 

The  resignation  of  Prof.  Louis  Bail  and  the  appointment 
of  new  instructors,  render  it  important  that  care  be  taken 
to  make  drawing  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
an  exercise  of  great  practical  value. 

The  scope  of  primary  drawing  has  been  somewhat 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  lessons  in  form.  Models, 
consisting  of  geometrical  solids,  tablets  and  sticks  have 
been  furnished  every  room,  and  also  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  modeling  in  clay.  By  means  of  sight,  touch  and 
the  muscular  sense,  children  are  led  to  gain  ideas  of  form 
that  are  real  and  accurate.  While  drawing  the  facts  of 
these  simple  solids,  pupils  are  trained  to  correct  position 
of  body,  hand,  and  pencil.  Thus  pupils  gain  a  knowledge 
of  fundamental  forms  by  representing  them  in  clay,  and  by 
drawing  their  several  faces  and  sections. 
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The  tablets  are  used  in  constructing  simple  ornamental 
designs,  and  so  the  creative  and  artistic  faculties  are  stim- 
ulated and  directed. 

The  drawing  of  lines  is  continued  but  being  pursued  in 
connection  with  the  more  varied  and  engaging  lessons  in 
form  there  is  little  opportunity  for  weariness  and  lack  of 
interest.  The  success  of  this  department  will  depend 
almost  wholly  (i)  upon  the  clearness  and  force  with  which 
the  successive  steps  in  the  course  are  presented  by  the 
instructor,  and  (2)  upon  the  interest  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  regular  teachers  enter  into  the  work. 

The  instructor  in  free  hand  drawing  has  done  little  more 
than  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  work  and  to 
familiarize  herself  with  the  system  that  has  been  pursued. 
It  is  the  intention  to  continue  the  use  of  Bail's  charts, 
adding  such  work  in  original  designing  and  objective 
drawing  as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit.  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  in  the  High  School  to  reach  the 
highest  possible  results  in  drawing  from  models  and  casts. 

The  geometrical  drawing  has  fallen  into  good  hands, 
and  a  course  of  lessons  will  be  given  that  are  fully  adapted 
to  the  school  age  and  capacity. 

Drawing  in  our  schools  has  another  office  than  to  be 
merely  an  end  to  itself.  As  a  form  of  expression  it  should 
be  in  use  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  every  class-room. 

In  language,  in  history  and  in  science  it  should  be  made 
useful  in  the  conveyance  of  ideas  from  one  to  another. 
The  ability  to  use  the  crayon  readily  in  sketching  forms, 
places  and  things,  should  be  sought  by  every  one  who 
essays  to  teach,  or  who  would  gain  possesion  of  all  his 
powers.  An  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  Training 
Schools  to  make  this  "graphic  expression"  a  second 
nature  in  the  hope  that,  at  length,  the  art  of  drawing  may 
be  more  commonly  practiced  in  all  our  schools. 


II — PRIMARY  OCCUPATIONS. 

The   demand   that   the   activities  of  little   children  be 
directed  rather  than  restrained  has  put  to  a  severe  test 
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the  tact  and  originality  of  the  teacher.  Some  have  shown 
almost  a  genius  for  contriving  devices  for  occupying  the 
attention  and,  at  the  same  time,  training  their  pupils  in 
perfectly  legitimate  lines.  A  few  have  not  yet  discovered 
the  difference  between  mere  occupation  and  that  kind  of 
busy  work  that  bears  specifically  on  the  writing,  drawing, 
reading,  etc.,  belonging  to  that  grade.  While  recognizing 
how  much  has  been  accomplished,  I  desire  to  commend  to 
all,  the  value  of  kindergarten  ideas,  and  the  desirability  of 
adapting  them  more  thoroughly  in  elementary  teaching. 

Ill — WOODWORK. 

The  decision  made  one  year  ago  to  establish  manual 
training  in  a  central  shop  and  to  employ  a  permanent 
instructor  has  been  productive  of  good  results.  Some 
difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  in  finding  a  suitable 
room,  but  finally  choice  was  made  of  the  third  floor  of  the 
building  at  128  Union  St.  The  room  is  85  ft.  long  by  25 
ft.  wide,  is  lighted  on  three  sides  and  is  easy  of  access. 
Mr.  John  Pursell,  a  practical  mechanic  and  designer  with 
some  experience  in  teaching,  was  employed  to  give  in- 
struction and  under  his  direction  the  shop  was  fitted  with 
twenty-four  benches,  complete  sets  of  carpenters*  tools  and 
other  conveniences.  Instruction  was  commenced  on 
November  ist,  and  since  that  time  ten  classes  of  twenty- 
four  boys  each,  making  one  class  from  each  grammar 
school,  has  received  two  hours  instruction  each  week. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  boys  were  selected  is  best 
understood  if  I  quote  from  the  instructions  sent  to  the 
principals  at  that  time. 

"  By  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  you  are  hereby 
instructed  to  select  twenty-four  boys,  from  rooms  1 1  and 
12  for  instruction  in  manual  arts.  The  selection  is  to  be 
made  at  your  discretion,  with  the  exception  that  none  are 
to  be  taken  who  have  been  poor  in  deportment  or  who 
have  been  negligent  in  their  school  duties.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  preference  be  given  to  those  who  have  not 
had  previous  training  of  this  kind  and  who,  being  desirous 
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of  it,  are  likely  to  gain  a  benefit  from  it.  Those  chosen  as 
members  of  the  several  classes  are  not  to  be  dropped 
during  the  year  unless  they  fail  to  sustain  an  excellence  in 
scholarship  equal  to  their  record  prior  to  this  time.  If 
they  clearly  fail  to  do  this  they  are  to  be  dropped  and 
others  are  to  be  substituted.** 

A  systematic  course  of  lessons  has  fceen  given,  involving 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools,  and  practice  in  the  various 
steps  in  carpentry.  Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  con- 
struct articles  of  utility. 

An  optional  class  in  wood-carving  attended  on  Satur- 
day mornings  and  excellent  specimens  of  handiwork  were 
the  result. 

In  both  carpentry  and  wood-carving,  working  drawings 
were  made  and  used  as  a  guide.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
all  the  work  was  performed  with  the  care  that  could  be 
desired.  Some  boys  were  heedless  and  seemed  to  lack 
the  power  of  close  attention  and  nice  execution.  The 
entire  inability  of  some  to  use  their  hands  at  first  and  the 
decided  gain  in  manual  power  exhibited  after  a  few 
months  of  practice,  furnish  strong  arguments  in  favor  of 
such  training.  Says  Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver  of  Bos- 
ton, concerning  the  value  of  manual  training : 

"This  workshop  or  laboratory  method  of  instruction 
brings  the  learner,  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  nature. 
His  mind  increases  in  knowledge  by  direct  personal  expe- 
rience with  forms  of  matter  and  manifestations  of  force. 
No  mere  words  intervene.  Abstract  definitions,  state- 
ments and  rules  are  put  aside.  They  are  not  recognized 
as  knowledge,  but  only  as  the  frames  or  cases  into  which 
knowledge  can  be  put  when  it  is  got.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  the  manual  training  element  into 
our  school  work  will  promote  still  further  their  salutary 
reform ;  that  it  will  tend  to  abolish  the  mere  formal 
teaching,  of  which  there  is  yet  too  much,  and  replace  it 
with  real  teaching,  a  teaching  that  seeks  to  develop  men- 
tal power  rather  than  to  load  memory  with  words,  to 
make  the  pupil  a  possessor  of  the  solid  merchandise  of 
knowledge  rather  than  of  its  empty  packing  cases." 
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I  have  quoted  those  words  as  being  a  fair  statement  of 
the  relation  of  our  manual  training  school  to  all  other 
departments  of  teaching.  Although  in  a  crude  stage  of 
development,  it  is  likely  to  grow  in  favor  and  excellence 
until  its  rightful  place  in  the  school  system  is  determined. 
In  the  mean  time  it  stands  as  a  protest  against  the  teach- 
ing of  mere  words,  and  makes  its  eloquent  appeal  for 
recognition  on  the  ground  that  it  supplies  an  element  in 
education  that  has  been  almost  entirely  lacking. 

IV — SEWING. 

This  most  valuable  branch  of  instruction  has  now  been 
introduced  in  grades  IV,  V  and  VI,  and  about  2500  girls 
are  receiving  weekly  lessons.  With  few  exceptions  the 
regular  teachers  have  entered  heartily  into  this  enterprise 
and  have  been  ready  to  give  time  out  of  school  hours  in 
cutting  and  preparing  work  for  the  children.  From  their 
continued  interest  and  cooperation  much  depends,  as  the 
special  teacher  cannot  visit  the  classes  for  every  lesson, 
neither  can  she  prepare  the  work.  The  deportment  and 
tidiness  of  several  school  rooms  have  visibly  improved 
since  sewing  was  introduced.  Not  only  will  the  school 
and  home  life  be  elevated  by  this  means,  but  the  character 
of  our  school  girls  will  receive  an  infusion  of  thrift  and 
industry. 

A  record  kept  by  the  teachers,  shows  that  3660  garments 
have  been  made.  Many  parents  inspected  this  work 
while  visiting  the  classes  and  expressed  much  satisfac- 
tion. 

Exhibitions  of  the  needle-work  executed  during  the 
year,  were  held  in  the  several  schools  from  June  20th  to 
June  29th,  and  a  final  exhibition  of  selected  work  was  held 
at  the  High  School  on  June  30th.  A  committee  of  ladies 
chosen  from  different  sections  of  the  city  awarded  the 
eight  prizes  which  were  generously  contributed  by  citi- 
zens. Those  receiving  prizes  were  :  ist,  Edna  Carter,  No. 
9  Eaton  School ;  2nd,  Agnes  Townsend,  No.  10  Eaton  ;  3d, 
Fannie  Trelor,  No.  6  Dwight ;  4th,  Kate  Albrecht,  No.  9 
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Dwight ;  5th,  Augusta  Westervelt,  No.  9  Woolsey ;  6th, 
Annie  Munche,  No.  7  Edwards  St. ;  7th,  Annie  McGovem, 
No.  4  Humphrey  St. ;  8th,  Helen  Curtiss,  No.  7  Skinner. 
The  Misses  Wildman  who  have  for  many  years  faith- 
fully  taught  sewing  to  the  neglected  children  at  the  Fair 
St.  Ungraded  School  have  found  themselves  unable  to 
continue  in  their  work,  and  the  society  of  ladies  under 
whose  auspices  this  has  been  done  have  withdrawn  their 
supervision.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
Miss  C.  A.  Benton  who  is  in  charge  of  one  of  these  rooms, 
will  superintend  this  work  the  coming  year. 

V — COOKING. 

While  in  many  other  cities,  schools  for  teaching  cooking 
have  been  established  it  has  not  seemed  best  hitherto  to 
urge  this  feature.  But  it  is  now  apparent  to  all  who  have 
read  and  thought  on  this  matter  that  the  opponents  of 
this  innovation,  if  any  there  are,  have  absolutely  no 
ground  upon  which  to  stand.  Is  there  anything  now 
taught  in  the  schools  that  has  better  claim  for  recognition, 
considered  either  educationally  or  practically  ?  I  think  not. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  our  vision  has  been  obscured  so 
long. 

As  a  branch  of  chemistry,  cooking  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  training  the  observation  and  judgment.  As 
related  to  the  health,  comfort,  thrift,  happiness,  and 
morals  of  the  entire  community,  it  has  the  most  indisputa- 
ble claim  for  adoption.  Two  cooking  schools  organized 
at  convenient  points  in  the  city  would  enable  all  the  girls, 
say  of  grade  VII,  to  receive  weekly  lessons.  The  expense 
of  furnishing  these  rooms  would  be  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  fitting  up  one  shop  for  carpentry.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  experience,  that  the  necessary  expense  for  mate- 
rials used  in  giving  cooking  lessons  is  surprisingly  small. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  twenty  lessons  given  1 50  girls  at 
the  Tennyson  St.  School  in  Boston  was  $35.  Hence  the 
financial  objections  are  not  serious.  All  that  is  spent  here 
will  be   indirectly  saved  to  the  taxpayers  through  the 
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moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people.  If  sewing,  cook- 
ing and  domestic  economy  are  systematically  taught,  not 
only  will  our  schools  more  nearly  fulfill  the  requirements 
justly  made  of  them,  but  intemperance  and  crime  will  be 
lessened  and  life  will  the  better  be  worth  living  to  many 
who  are  unhappy  because  they  are  unfortunate. 

A  former  member  of  our  Board  of  Education,  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  is  ably  serving  his  day  and  generation 
by  using  his  voice  and  his  pen  in  favor  of  teaching  the 
industrial  and  domestic  arts.     Says  he  in  a  recent  paper : 

"  On  the  subject  of  sewing  and  cooking,  there  are  many 
who  can  speak  with  much  more  of  intelligence  and  of 
authority  than  myself ;  but  I  yield  to  no  one  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  these  exercises,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  authoritative  curriculum  of  bur  schools.  So 
vast  appear  to  me  the  advantages,  social  and  physiologi- 
cal, to  be  derived  from  this  source,  that,  were  these  exer- 
cises in  no  sense  and  in  no  degree  educational,  I  would 
still  lay  this  duty  on  the  schools,  as  a  burden  to  be  carried 
for  the  general  good,  and  would  employ  the  authority  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  train  every  girl  within  our  borders 
in  these  all-essential  domestic  arts.  If,  as  Horace  Mann 
said,  it  is  a  crime  for  a  boy  here  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
of  reading  and  writing,  what  sort  of  an  offense  is  it  for  a 
girl  here  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  cooking  and  sewing  ? 
Think  from  what  kind  of  homes  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
children  in  the  public  schools  every  morning  come, — 
rooms  disordered  and  ill-kept,  amid  foul  surroundings, 
presided  over  by  a  mother  who  cannot  decently  patch  or 
darn  a  garment  that  is  beginning  to  give  way,  and  who 
only  knows  enough  of  cooking  to  take  the  perhaps  abund- 
ant materials  supplied  her,  and  render  them,  by  dirty  and 
wasteful  processes,  into  disagreeable  and  indigestible 
messes,  productive  of  dyspepsia  and  scrofula,  and  provo- 
cative of  a  craving  for  strong  drink.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
public  safety,  can  we  afford  to  breed  such  a  population  in 
this  Republic  ?" 
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Expenditures  on  Account  of  Manual  Training,  1886-87. 

woodwork. 

Fitting  up  work    shop,    (repairing  benches,  building 

racks,  etc.), $347-32 

Tools,  and  sharpening  and  repairing,  do.        .  .    222.40 

Lumber,  Nails  and  other  material, 9845 

Rent 250.00 

Insurance, 2i.go 

Instruction 640.00 

Janitor 5900 

^$1639.07 

SEWING. 

Baskets $  6.35 

Needles,  Thread,  and  other  material,       ....        8.64 
Travel, 51.00 


$65.99 


Total $1705.06 

Estimated  value  of  Tools  owned  by  the  District, .  .  $450.00 
Estimated  value  of  Benches,  Racks,  etc.,  do.  .  .  300.00 
Estimated  value  of  Lumber  and  other  material,  on  hand,     10.00 


Total, $760.00 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 
Woolsey, 
Hamilton, 
Washington,    . 
German-English, 
Dixwell  Av.,   . 
Whiting  St.,     . 
Girls, 


Whole  No. 

Av.  No. 

Avert 

Registered. 

Registered. 

Attenda.1 

150 

50. 

41.7 

146 

54. 

39- 

90 

22.8 

15. 

140 

43. 

3a. 

90 

26.4 

15.4 

118 

39. 

26. 

35 

18. 

15. 

Total 769  253.2  184.1 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  present  so  poor  a  showing  in  actual 
attendance  at  these  schools.  It  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
scarcity  of  experienced  and  energetic  teachers  among 
those  employed. 

Those  familiar  with  the  work,  as  usual,  did  satisfactory 
work,  but  several  of  the  new  teachers  failed  in  discipline 
and  so  were  handicapped  in  their  teaching.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  as  teachers  those  only  who  have 
had  ample  experience. 
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MUSIC. 

While  progress  is  being  made  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  there  is  much  discussion  concerning 
methods  oi  teaching  music  and  a  growing  desire  every- 
where for  the  latest  light  on  this  subject.  The  report  of 
Prof.  Jepson  given  below  shows  that  every  possible  effort 
is  being  made  to  perfect  the  system  of  teaching  pursued 
here. 


*'  Number  of  solo  singers.     .... 

5,922 

Last  year,    ..... 

5,397  gain  525 

Number  of  monotones,       .... 

574 

Last  year,    ..... 

501  Increase  73 

Number  of  rooms  marked  lo  in  closing  tests,    . 

131 

Last  year,    ..... 

93  gam  38 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  monotones  is  only  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  pupils,  the  average  remains 
about  four  per  cent. 

During  the  year  an  important  step  has  been  taken  in 
introduction  of  "All  key  exercises"  commencing  as  low 
down  as  No.  5.  In  this  work  the  classes  sing  an  exercise 
in  the  key  of  C,  and  afterwards  sing  the  same  exercise 
successively  in  the  keys  of  G,  D,  A,  E,  B  and  F.  The 
result  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  From 
this  time  on,  all  rooms  from  No.  5  to  No.  1 2  inclusive,  will 
be  enabled  to  sing  in  all  keys  equally  well.  The  "  test " 
has  also  been  successfully  introduced  in  rooms  No.  3  to 
No.  12  inclusive.  Individual  scholars  go  to  the  black 
board  and  represent  any  sound  which  the  teacher  may 
sing  or  play,  within  the  limits  of  their  instruction.  In  the 
concluding  tests  for  the  year  it  was  found  that  in  many 
rooms  fifty  to  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  were 
successful. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  interest  in  the  department  of  music  is  not  less  to-day 
than  when  introduced  twenty-two  years  ago.  But  while 
the  principals  and  teachers  one  and  all  are  cordial  in  their 
support  and  desirous  of  carrying  out  in  fullest  detail  all 
plans  submitted,  their  efforts  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
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are  handicapped  for  the  simple  lack  of  some  kind  of  an 
instrument  with  which  to  furnish  the  key-note  for  exer- 
cises and  songs.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
rooms  but  twenty  are  furnished  with  instruments  of  any 
kind  and  some  of  these  are  the  property  of  the  teachers. 
In  two  hundred  and  sixteen  rooms  the  matter  of  pitch  is 
mere  guess  work.  Some  teachers  pitch  the  music  too 
high,  but  more  frequently  it  is  too  low.  In  any  case,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  so  harmful  to  young  voices,  as  this  daily 
guess  work.  It  is  simply  navigation  without  chart  or 
compass.  I  could  not  with  any  degree  of  confidence  ask 
that  an  instrument  be  placed  in  each  room,  (when  that 
takes  place  the  millenium  of  music  will  have  arrived),  I 
wish,  however,  to  suggest  that  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one 
cheap  Piano,  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  Chromatic 
Pitch  Pipe  can  be  furnished  to  each  room.  The  price  of 
the  accompanying  sample  is  $1.50.  By  the  quantity  I 
think  they  can  be  furnished  for  $1  each.  I  trust  that  the 
Board  of  Education  will  see  the  wisdom  of  an  appropria- 
tion in  this  direction.** 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1886  passed  the  following 
acts  relating  to  Physiology. 

Chap.  CXVI.  Sec.  i.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  relating  especially  to 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors,  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  shall  be  taught  as  branches  of  study  in  the  public  schools  and 
persons  desiring  to  teach  in  such  schools  shall,  after  June  i,  1887,  be  found 
qualified  to  teach  said  branches  of  study  before  receiving  the  certificate 
required  by  law. 

Chap.  CXXXIX.  Sec.  i.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  prescribe 
the  text-books  to  be  used  in  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  as  required 
by  law ;  and  shall  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared  a  text-book,  and,  if 
desirable,  charts  for  such  teaching,  which  text-book  and  charts  shall  be 
furnished  to  towns  and  school  districts,  for  the  use  of  scholars  in  the  public 
schools  needing  the  same,  free  of  expense. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  take  out  a  copyright  for  the  state  upon  any 
text-book  or  chart  prepared  under  authority  of  this  act. 
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Teachers  have  been  notified  that  they  are  to  make 
themselves  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  this  branch.  It 
is  understood  also  that  text-books  both  for  teachers  and 
pupils  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term. 

The  subject  of  hygiene  has  not  hitherto,  either  in  the 
school  or  the  home  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Our  Board  of  Health  is  doing  much  to  impress  correct 
ideas,  but  among  the  masses  there  is  comparative  igno- 
rance on  this  subject.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
some  more  definite  provision  will  need  to  be  made  in  our 
High  and  Training  Schools  looking  to  a  more  thorough 
study  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  physical  well  being. 

ARBOR  DAY.  , 

In  compliance  with  an  act  passed  in  1886,  His  Excellen- 
cy, Gov.  Lounsbury  appointed  the  29th  day  of  April  as 
the  first  Arbor  Day,  and  recommended  "  that  teachers  in 
all  schools  of  the  state  so  order  their  instruction  and 
exercises  upon  that  day,  that  every  child  may  learn  some- 
thing of  the  value,  or  at  least  of  the  beauty  of  tree  culture, 
and  may  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  planting  of  some 
tree  or  shrub  in  the  school  grounds  or  in  the  adjacent 
common."  The  day  unfortunately  came  during  our  vaca- 
tion week  so  no  response  could  be  made  to  the  above 
recommendation.  Should  the  schools  be  in  session  next 
•year  on  Arbor  Day,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  attempts 
will  be  made,  nothwithstanding  the  limited  area  of  our 
school  grounds,  to  join  in  this  beautiful  custom  now  so 
common  throughout  the  country. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


In  connection  with  this  report  a  new  and  carefully 
prepared  course  of  study  will  soon  be  published.  Early 
in  the  ye&r  committees  of  principals  and  teachers  were 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  in  one  or  more  subjects  and 
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the  reports  thus  prepared  were  then  carefully  considered 
by  the  principals  and  superintendent.  The  course  is 
therefore  the  joint  product  of  those  most  competent  to 
judge  how  much  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  the  several 
grades.  If  teachers  will  use  this  course  as  a  source  of 
helpful  suggestion  rather  than  as  an  infallible  g^ide.  its 
purpose  will  be  well  subserved.  It  is  intended  to  indicate 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  By  all  means  let  it  be  fol- 
lowed in  spirit  rather  than  according  to  the  letter.  If  thus 
interpreted,  it  can  but  prove  a  valuable  means  of  improv- 
ing the  standard  of  teaching. 


IN  CONCLUSION. 

Public  education  will  gradually  readjust  itself  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  to  utilize  what  science  and 
experience  have  taught.  If,  to  some,  innovations  seem  to 
come  rapidly,  let  them  not  be  alarmed,  there  is  always 
conservatism  enough  abroad  to  make  sure  that  what  is 
genuine  and  substantial  is  kept  intact.  There  can  be  no 
real  life  without  movement,  and  the  puolic  school  system, 
challenged  as  it  is  at  every  point,  must  continually  take  on 
new  forms  and  adapt  itself  to  changing  conditions.  This 
is  the  law  of  life ;  it  is  also  the  law  of  usefulness. 

It  becomes  pleasant  to  labor  where  there  is  a  good 
degree  of  intelligence  and  appreciation  regarding  what  is 
accomplished,  and  when  all  the  workers  are  united  in  a 
common  purpose  to  reach  the  highest  attainable  ends.* 
To  all  associated  with  me  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful 
appreciation  of  their  readiness  to  do  the  best  in  their 
power.  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  I 
can  only  return  thanks  for  the  cordial  support  they  have 
cheerfully  rendered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

August  31,  1887. 


The  High  School. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The  High  School  comprises  a  Classical,  a  Scientific,  an  English,  and  a 
Commercial  Department.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Classical  and  English 
departments  occupying  four  years,  in  the  Scientific  three  years,  and  in  the 
Commercial  two  years. 

1.  The  English  Course. — This  is  especially  arranged  for  young  ladies* 
intending  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  for  young  men  desiring  to  enter  the 
Law  or  Medical  School  who  cannot  pursue  a  college  course.  It  is  also 
designed  to  give  liberal  instruction  to  any  who  can  devote  four  years  to 
study  after  leaving  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  studies  are :  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry ; 
Physical  Geog.,  Botany,  Physiology,  Physics.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Astron- 
omy, and  the  Science  of  Government ;  French,  German,  and  Latin ;  the 
Study  of  English,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  and  Modern  and  Ancient 
History. 

2.  The  Scientific  Course. — The  Special  object  of  this  course,  is  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  Scientific  Department  of  Yale  or  any 
other  University ;  and  includes  the  studies  of  the  English  Course  which  are 
best  suited  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  Classical  Course. — This  comprises  those  studies  which  are 
necessary  in  preparing  young  men  and  women  to  enter  any  of  the  colleges 
of  the  country.  The  studies  are  Algebra  and  Geometry  ;  Roman  and  Greek 
History ;  Rhetoric  ;  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 

4.  The  Business  Course. — This  department  is  arranged  for  two  years  of 
study  ;  and  will  be  of  special  service  to  those  who  desire  to  enter  as  quickly 
as  possible  upon  their  business  career.  The  studies  are  those  most  im- 
portant in  the  English  Course  and  comprise  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship,  Physics,  Geometry,  English  Language,  Rhetoric, 
German  and  French. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  all  the  departments  comprises 
three  studies,  and  a  general  exercise  in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  intellectual  works  and  methods  of  the  school  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression,  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  of  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action. 
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These  results  are  sought,  first,  by  a  well  considered  plan  of  STmmetrical 
study ;  second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac- 
tical examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 


APPARATUS  AND  LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  specie 
mens,  and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 

The  library  contains  more  than  2,500  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  Dictionaries,  Encyclo- 
paedias, critical  studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  standard  works 
in  History,  Science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  general  reading  in  Fiction, 
Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travel,  Poetry,  etc.  From  this  portion  of  the 
library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw  books,  which 
may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a  welcome  and  useful  cir- 
culation in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 

TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mathematics. — Packard's  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  Loomis' 
University  Algebra,  Newcomb's  University  Algebra,  Euclid,  Loomis'  and 
Chauvenet's  Geometry,  Newcomb's  Trigonometry. 

History. — Fyffe's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  Creighton's  History  of 
Rome,  Bloss'  Ancient  History,  Greene's  Mediaeval  History,  Modem  His- 
tory, Martin's  Civil  Government. 

Physical  Sciences. — Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field  Book  of 
Botany,  Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  The  Human  Body,  by  H.  N. 
Martin,  Cooley's  and  Gage's  Natural  Philosophy,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks 
in  Chemistry,  Dana's  Geological  Story,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astron- 
omy. 

English  Language. — Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  Cathcart's 
Classical  Reader,  Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Collier's  History  of 
English  Literature,  Shakespeare,  and  other  classical  English  authors. 

Greek. — Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek, 
Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  Keep's  Homer's  Iliad,  Liddell  &  ScotVs  Greek 
Lexicon. 
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Latin. — Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Tetlow's  Latin  Lessons, 

Allen's    Latin    Prose    Composition,   Smith's    Principia    Latina,    Allen    & 

Greenough's   Csesar,  Greenough's  Vergil,   Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero, 

Tozer's  Classical  Geography,  Weller's  Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography, 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

German.— Otto's  German  Conversational  Grammar,  Seben  unb  %oh  M  tltintn 
fRot^fdpfi^end,  9}effe  al«  Dnfel,  Boisen's  German  Prose. 

French. — Keetel's  French  Grammar,  Keetel's  French  Reader. 

General  Exercises. — ^Jepson's  Music  Reader,  Bail's  System  and  Charts 
in  Drawing,  Spencerian  Writing  Slips. 


EXAMINATION   FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
takes  place  in  April,  during  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term. 

Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations 
unless  prevented  by  sickness.  Those  thus  detained,  and  non-residents,  may 
be  admitted  during  the  year  for  special  reasons ;  but  their  qualifications 
must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing.    New  classes  cannot  be  formed  of  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  deportment  from  the  Principal  of  the 
school  they  have  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  United  States  History,  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship 
and  Spelling. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as 
candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his 
opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their  approval,  previous  to  exam- 
ination. The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the 
Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with 
which  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 


RULES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

I. — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are  promoted  to  the 
Hillhouse  High  School. 

2. — Examinations  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval. 
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3. — Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz : 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura^ 
tion.  Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  in  Read- 
ing, Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition ;  in  the  French, 
German,  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  ;  in  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ;  in  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  ZoGlogy,  Mineral- 
^SYt  Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

4. — The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools. 

5. — Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  to  those  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  all  the 
studies  of  the  year,  and  to  such  other  members  ^of  the  class  as  shall  have 
pursued  a  course  of  study  during  the  year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
and  have  maintained  an  approved  standard  of  scholarship. 
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Course  of  Study— English  Department. 


Class. 

Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Science. 

Modern 

Languages. 

History. 

English 

Language. 

History. 

• 

Fourth. 

First. 

Book- 
keeping. 
Algebra. 

Physical 

Geography. 

Botany. 

1 
French. 
German. 
Latin. 

Study  of 
English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Physiology. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

English. 

Third. 

First. 

Algebra. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Rhetoric 

and  Study  of 

English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Science  of 
Government. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

An.  Hist. 

Junior. 

First. 

Geometry. 

Physics. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Mod.  Hist. 

Second. 

Geometry. 

Chemistry. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Eng.  Lit. 

Senior. 

First. 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

'     Eng.  Lit. 

1 

1 

Second. 

Physiology 

and  Reviews. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  in  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing.  Regular  weekly  exercises 
in  composition  or  declamation  are  also  required  of  all  pupils  throughout 
the  course. 
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Course  of  Study— Classical  Department. 


Class. 

TfiRM. 

(ao  weeks.) 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

History, 
Science, 

ETC. 

Fourth. 

Third. 

Junior. 

Senior. 
Summer. 

• 

First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 

Grammar 

and 
Lessons. 

Caesar. 
Caesar. 

Cicero. 
Cicero. 

Vergil. 
Vergil. 

Reviews. 

Grammar 

and  White's 

Lessons. 

Goodwin's 

Greek 

Reader. 

Homer. 

Homer 

and 
Reviews. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Rom.  Hist. 
Greek  Hist. 

French  or 
German. 

French 
or  German. 

French 
or  German. 

There  are  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition 
throughout  the  course. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  in  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing. 
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Course  of  Study.— Commercial  Department. 


Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Science. 

Modern 
Language. 

English 

AND 

History. 

First 
Yea^. 

First. 
Second. 

Book- 
keeping. 
Arithmetic. 

Book- 

keeping. 

Arithmetic. 

Phys.  Geog. 

Civil  Gov- 
ernment. 

German. 
French. 

German. 
French. 

English 
Language. 

English 
Language. 

Second 
Year. 

First. 
Second. 

Book- 
keeping. 

Book- 
keeping. 

Physics. 
Chemistry. 

a 

German. 
French. 

German. 
French. 

History, 
and  Consti- 
tution U.  S. 

General 
History. 

General  Exercises. 

First  Year. — Penmanship,  Business   Forms,   Reading,   Drawing,   Music, 
Spelling,  Composition,  Declamation,  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year. — The  same  as  for  the  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  Corres- 
pondence and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
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Course  of  Study— Scientific  Department. 


Class. 

Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Latin. 

Math. 

Science 

and 

Language. 

Fourth. 

First. 

Grammar 
and 

Algebra. 

Study 
of 

Second. 

Lessons. 

Algebra. 

English. 

Third. 

First. 

Caesar. 

Algebra. 

English, 
Science  of 

Second. 

Caesar. 

Algebra. 

Government. 

First. 

Caesar. 

Geometry 
and 

Junior. 

Trigonometry. 

Second. 

Prin.  Latina. 

Geometry 

and 

Trigonometry. 

Senior. 

Summer. 

Reviews. 

Welch  Training  School. 


COURSE   OF    STUDY    IN   TRAINING    DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  Training  Department  the  year  is  divided  into  two 
parts  of  20  weeks  each.  The  first  period  is  devoted  to  pre- 
paratory work  and  is  spent  outside  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  that  the  prospective  teacher  should 
study  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind ;  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  history  of  education ;  should  distinguish  between 
teaching  and  training ;  should  know  the  principles  of  school 
government,  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 

She  should  study  the  art  of  teaching  that  she  may  know 
what  ideas  to  bring  into  consciousness;  how  to  bring  them 
into  consciousness;  how  to  relate  them  to  other  ideas;  how  to 
lead  to  their  expression. 

She  should  realize  the  unity  of  subjects  taught  in  public 
schools ;  the  development  and  practical  value  of  subjects ;  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  taught  and  why;  the  topics 
embraced  in  any  subject ;  the  relation  of  these  topics  to  each 
other  and  the  whole;  the  natural  way  of  presenting  and 
drilling  upon  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  following  course  of  study 
forms  the  work  of  the  first  term  : 


School  Government, 

40 

flours. 

Number, 

45 

(t 

Arithmetic, 

30 

« 

Reading, 

40 

tt 

Phonics,     ) 
Spelling,    f 

35 

K 

Form, 

10 

ti 

Language, 

90 

« 

History  of  Education, 

20 

ii 

Penmanship, 

50 

ti 

Geography, 

50 

i( 

Calisthenics, 

40 

« 

Kindergarten, 

SO 

<i 

Music, 

10 

tt 

Drawing, 

10 

Ii 
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These  subjects  are  regarded  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view. 
First,  the  principles  of  mental  action  are  deduced  from  intro- 
spection and  observation. 

With  these  principles  as  a  standard,  the  various  systems  of 
presenting  these  subjects  are  discussed.  That  system,  or  com- 
bination of  systems,  is  selected  which  most  nearly  harmonizes 
with  natural  laws. 

Its  application  is  shown  by  class  work  with  pupils  taken 
from  the  various  grades  of  the  school.  These  illustrative  les- 
sons are  given  in  the  presence  of  the  training  class  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Training  Department. 

The  purpose,  plan,  method,  and  results  of  these  lessons  are 
discussed  by  pupil  teachers  who  are  then  required  to  give 
similar  teaching  exercises. 

While  the  teaching  in  the  Training  Department  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  model  and  the  pupil  teachers  are  required  to 
write  reports  of  all  illustrative  lessons,  every  effort  is  made  to 
secure  intelligent  rather  than  imitation  work  from  them  by 
constantly  directing  their  attention  to  the  object  of  teaching, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  by  criticising 
all  exercises  from  the  standpoint  of  the  children. 

Every  member  of  the  class  has  opportunities  of  working 
with  classes  of  children.  Each  teaching  exercise  is  criticised 
by  the  training  class  and  the  regular  teacher.  The  following 
plan  of  criticism  is  more  or  less  closely  adhered  to  according 
to  the  subject  taught : 

Outline  of  Criticism, 

^I.  Special. 
2.  General. 

2.  Subject  Matter. 

Adaptation  to  children.     Accuracy. 

3.  Plan. 

Philosophical  or  not  ? 

Did  it  develope  thought? 

Was  it  logical }     Was  it  connected  ? 

Kind  and  use  of  material,  devices,  questions. 

4.  Results  to  children. 

What  mental  training  received? 

What  training  did  they  gain  through  expression  ? 

Concepts  of  children  ?     Interest  ?     Attention  ? 
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5.  Personal  Criticism. 

Manner,  voice,  and  language  of  teacher  and  class. 
Relation  of  teacher  and  class. 
Use  of  time. 

Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  gain  to  the  children  and  the 
work  of  the  teacher  with  them.  Each  pupil  teacher  makes  a 
series  of  charts  and  a  collection  of  pictures  to  be  used  in 
teaching.  These  she  takes  with  her  when  she  leaves  the 
school. 

Examinations,  which  are  intended  to  test  judgment  rather 
than  memory,  occur  at  different  stages  of  the  work.  In  con- 
nection with  each  subject  is  dictated  a  course  of  study  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  printed  scheme. 

NOTES  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
School  Government 

ORGANIZATION   OF  SCHOOL. 

I.  Classification  of  children. 
II.  Arrangement  of  children. 

III.  Distribution  of  time. 

IV.  Distribution  of  classes  among  teachers. 
V.  Order  of  exercises,  viz  :  Time  Tables. 

RECITATIONS. 

I.  Object  of  recitation. 
II.  Manner  of  conducting  recitations. 

III.  Preparation  for  recitation. 

IV.  Teacher  in  recitation. 
V.  Pupil  in  recitation. 

GOVERNMENT. 

I.  Object  of  Discipline. 
II.  Method  of  Discipline. 

KEEPING  OF   SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

I.  Registers. 
II.  Time  Tables. 

III.  Residence  Sheets. 

IV.  Reports,  Monthly  and  Yearly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ventilation. 

Temperature. 

Care  of  children's  property. 

Care  of  school  property. 

Recesses. 

Opening  exercises. 

Number, 

In  Number  is  included  the  work  of  the  Primary  Grades. 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division  facts  from 
I  to  20. 

Multiplication  and  Division  tables. 

Oral  work  in  simple  fractions. 

Simple  facts  in  Weights  and  Measures. 

Discussion  of. 

Child's  knowledge  of  Number  when  he  enters  school. 

How  obtained?     How  extended. 

Use  and  value  of  objects. 

Arithmetic, 

Use  and  abuse  of  books. 

Four  fundamental  operations. 

Common  fractions. 

Decimal  fractions. 

Percentage. 

Compound  Numbers. 

Lessons  by  teacher  illustrating  every  branch  of  the  subject. 

Similar  exercises  by  pupil  teachers. 

Dictation  of  points  in  the  order  of  teaching. 

Reading. 

Importance  of  Reading. 

Reading  a  mental  exercise. 

Laws  of  mental  action. 

Systems  of  teaching  reading. 

Alphabet. 

Phonic. 

Word. 

Sentence. 

Their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
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The  system  not  a  vital  matter  if  the  teacher  is  controlled  by 
the  conviction  that  reading  equals  thinking. 

Reading  matter  adapted  to  different  grades. 

Relative  importance  of  or^l  and  silent  reading. 

Management  of  class  who  have  formed  bad  habits  of  oral 
reading. 

How  to  form  taste  for  good  reading. 

Phonics, 

Exercises  for  development  of  vocal  organs. 
Exercises  in  articulation  and  enunciation. 
Studies  in  elocution. 

Zxinguage. 

1.  Essays  on  subjects  relating  to  Language,  as — *' Theories 
of  Origin  of  Language."     "  Importance  of  Language." 

Object : 

To  test  power  of  expression. 

Power  of  logical  arrangement,of  thought. 

Memory. 

2.  Discussion  of  relation  of  Language  to  other  subjects,^- 
Reading,  Geography,  etc. 

3.  General  view  of  Language  work. 

(i.)  What  it  includes. 

(2.)  Elements  of  good  expression. 

1.  Name  them. 

Freedom,  Correctness,  Accuracy,  etc. 

2.  Causes  for  lack  of  each  element  of  expression. 

a.  In  mind  of  child. 

b.  I-n  method  of  teaching. 

c.  In  training. 

d.  In    relation    existing  between  teacher  and 
pupil. 

3.  Manner  of  securing  each  element  of  good  ex- 
pression. 

a.  By  the  cultivation  of  what  powers  } 

b.  By  what  method  of  teaching  ? 

c.  By  the  application  of  what  principles? 

d.  By  what  training? 

e.  By  the  acquisition  of  what  knowledge  ? 
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4.  Lessons  which  properly  given,  will  lead  to  the 
formation  of  good  habits  of  expression  in  oral  and 
written  language. 

By  calling  into  exercise  those  powers  of  mind 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  necessary  to  good  ex- 
pression. 

By  the  training  which  they  afford. 
By  the  knowledge  of  language  which  is  con- 
veyed through  them. 

a.  Of  the  correct  use  of  verbal  and  written 
language. 

b.  Of  the  structure  of  our  language. 
Throughout  the  work  it  is  the  aim   of  the  teacher  to  so 

direct  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  object  to  be  attained 
and  the  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  the  method  of 
attaining  that  object,  that  their  work  may  be  intelligent  and 
philosophical,  not  mere  imitation  of  what  they  see. 

(i.)  Order  of  proceeding  in  the  study  of  each  kind  of  work. 

a.  Lesson  given  to  children  by  Language  teacher  or  by 
teacher  of  room  from  which  children  are  taken. 

b.  Report  by  class  of  the  lesson  given  for  their  observa- 
tion. 

c.  Discussion  of  object  of  Lesson  and  manner  of  con- 
ducting it. 

d.  Preparation  .of  a   similar   lesson    by   class,    one  of 
whom  is  selected  to  give  lesson  to  children. 

e.  Criticism  by  class  and  teacher. 
(2.)  Primary  Work. 

1.  Imitation  Lessons. 

2.  Conversational  Lessons. 

3.  Action  Lessons. 

4.  Color  ** 

5.  Plant  " 

6.  Picture       " 

7.  Animal        " 

8.  Lessons  on  miscellaneous  objects. 

9.  Letter-writincf. 

10.  Dictation. 

Dictation    of    kind    and    amount   of   work    for    each 

grade   j  O""^'" 
*  I  Written. 

Dictation  of  work  for  Primary  Grades. 
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The  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  are  given 
principally  for  disciplinary  worth  although  the  knowledge 
gained  is  of  value. 
(3.)  The  Grammar  Work. 

This  includes: — 

1.  The  teaching  of  definitions  in  technical  Grammar. 
This  work  is  very  valuable  for  training  in  logical  think- 
ing and  questioning.  Methods  of  drill.  Methods  of 
review. 

2.  Careful  working  out  of  lessons  on  trades  and  occu- 
pations. 

3.  Manner  of  conducting  lessons  in  biography,  para- 
phrasing, conversion  of  poetry  into  prose,  and  other  gen- 
eral work. 

4.  Methods  in  Analysis. 

5.  Dictation  of  Course  for  Grammar  Grades. 

The  value  of  outlines  is  strongly  emphasized  and  the  class 
have  much  practice  in  outlining. 

Reduced  copies  of  charts  which  have  been  found  useful  in 
the  different  grades  are  made  by  the  class  to  serve  as  models. 

They  also  make  a  collection  of  pictures  suitable  for  use  in 
Language. 

Geography, 

I.  Introduction.  • 

1.  What  is  Geography? 

2.  Reasons  for  teaching  Geography. 

{a.)  To  give  children  a  vivid  idea  of  the  earth  as 
the  home  of  man. 

(b,)  For  general  and  useful  information  or  culture, 
(r.)  For  its  practical  use  in 

reading. 

conversation. 

travel. 

business. 
(//.)  Lays  foundation  for  other   studies,   especially 
the  Sciences. 

(^.)  Necessary  to  a  study  of  History. 

(/.)  Mental  discipline. 

(^.)  Moral  culture. 

{h!)  Trains  hands  and  eyes. 
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3.  Mental  Training  afforded  by  study  of  Geography. 
{a,)  What  faculties  are  trained? 

(d.)  Compare  amount  of  training  the  different 
powers  should  receive. 

(c.)  Which  faculty  must  children  use  most.^  Why? 
Show  how  imagination  depends  upon  observation. 

(//.)  The  natural  order  for  the  development  of  the 
faculties. 

4.  Discussion  of  the  educational  principles  and  their 
application  to  the  study  of  Geography. 

5.  Kinds  of  Geography  : 

Natural  or  physical. 

Mathematical  or  Astronomical. 

Political. 
(a.)  What  each  includes. 
{d.)  In  what  order  should  they  be  taught?     Why? 

6.  Study  of  Geography  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections. 

(a.)  Primary — ist,  2nd,  and  3d  Grades. 
(dJ)  Intermediate — 4th  and  5th  Grades. 
(c.)  Advanced — 6th,  7th,  and  8th  Grades. 

II.  Primary  Geography. 

1.  Discussion  of  the  synthetic  and  analytic  methods 
of  teaching  Geography. 

Begin  with* synthetic.     Why? 
(a.)  Proceed  from  known  to  unknown. 
(^.)  Proceed  from  simple  to  difficult. 
(c.)  Observation  first.     Prepare  child   to  imagine 
what  he  cannot  observe. 

2.  The  study  of  Geography  should  begin  with  Place 
Lessons  or  Lessons  in  Home  Geography. 

Object  of  these  lessons : 

{a.)  To  train  children  to  observe  and  by  observa- 
tion lay  up  a  store  of  knowledge  which  shall  furnish 
a  basis  for  imagination. 

(^.)  To  lay  the  foundation  for  all  future  work  in 
Geography. 

(c.)  To  train  pupils  to  read  maps  by  establishing 
the  relation  between  the  geographical  elements  and 
their  representations. 

{if,)  To  teach  useful  facts  about  their  own  homes. 
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3.  The  simplest  ideas  in  Geography  are  position, 
direction,  and  distance.     When  and  how  teach  them  ? 

4.  Maps.  Their  necessity,  use,  etc.  How  teach 
children  what  they  are,  how  they  are  made  and  how  to 
read  them  ? 

5.  Change  from  synthetic  to  analytic  method.  When? 
Why? 

6.  When  are  children  prepared  for  study  of  Geogra- 
phy, proper. 

7.  Lay  out  course  in  Primary  Geography,  including 
Place  Lessons. 

Discuss  method  of  teaching  the  different  points. 

8.  Character  of  lessons  in  Primary  Geography. 
(a.)  Oral. 

(d.)  Conversational  or  informal. 

1.  Should  be  fully  illustrated. 

2.  Practical. 

3.  Concrete. 

4.  Industrial. 

5.  Should  train  observation  and  imagination. 

6.  Should  include  history. 

III.  Intermediate  Geography. 

1.  When  introduce  text  book  ?     How  use  it  ? 
Arguments  for  and  against  use  of  text-books  in 

Primary  Geography. 

2.  When  are  children  prepared  to  study  the  conti- 
nents ? 

In  what  order  should  continents  be  taught  ?  Why 
in  that  order? 

What  should  be  taught  about  a  continent  ? 

3.  Discussion  of  diflferent  methods  of  teaching  a  con- 
tinent. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  topical 
method. 

Group  the  matter  to  be  taught  in  topics  and  ar- 
range those  topics  in  logical  order  of  dependence. 

Careful  study  of  one  continent  topically  for  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  best  method  of  teaching  each 
topic. 

4.  Compare  method  for  teaching  a  continent  with 
method  for  teaching  State,  county,  or  section. 
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IV.  Advanced  Geography. 

I.  Comparison  of  Advanced  Geography  with  the  pre- 
ceding work  as  to 

{a.)  use  of  text- book. 


(d.)    I  ^^^^""'  I  of  matter  taught. 

(r.)  method  of  teaching  it. 
(//.)  mental  training. 

M  illustration  \  ^^"^• 

( amount. 


GENERAL  POINTS  DISCUSSED. 

1.  Moulding. 

{a.)  Arguments  for  and  against. 

(^.)  Object  of. 

(c.)  When  and  how  use  it. 

(//.)  How  to  prepare  and  use  sand. 

Class  are  required  to  practice  on  the  moulding 
board. 

2.  Map-drawing. 
(a.)  object  of. 

{d.)  time  to  be  devoted  to  it. 

(c)  when  and  how  draw  maps. 

{if.)  kinds  of  map-drawing  and  special  use  of  each. 

drawing  from  paper  models. 

drawing  with  construction  lines. 

memory  maps. 

progressive  maps. 

3.  History. 

When.?     Why.?     Where  .5^     How? 
should  it  be  associated  with  Geography  ? 

4.  Illustrations  or  Devices. 
{a.)  Importance  of. 

{d,)  Kinds. 

(c.)  How  obtain  them. 

(//.)  How  use  them. 

{g.)  List  of  helps  in  Geography. 

globes  and  maps  of  all  kinds. 

charts,  and  diagrams. 

scrap  books  and  albums. 

objects  and  specimens. 
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(e,)  List  of  helps  in  Geography — continued, 
pictures  of  all  kinds, 
books  of  travel  or  reference, 
newspapers, 
games. 

models  in  putty,  clay,  sand,  or  paper. 
Dissected  maps. 
Geographical  puzzles, 
imaginary  journeys, 
stories  and  descriptions, 
solar  camera. 

Calisthenics, 
Object. 

1.  Individual  physical  development  of  the  class. 

2.  To  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  physical 
training  upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature. 

3.  To  lead  class  to  realize  the  great  need  of  physical  culture 
in  the  schools  and  to  enable  them  to  teach  it  intelligently. 

4.  Recreation.     A  means  of  securing  better  mental  work. 
This  study  is  taught  as  far  as  possible  from  a  physiological 

standpoint  and  according  to  the  following  general  plan  : 

1.  A  study  of  each  part  of  the  body  with  special  reference 
to  lit  important  muscles,  their  position,  size,  use,  etc. 

2.  Drill  in  Physical  Exercises  for  the  training  of  those 
muscles. 

3.  Class  are  required  to  write  papers  discussing  the  physical 
development  of  each  part  of  the  body. 

4.  Methods  of  Physical  Culture.  Class  discuss  questions 
like  the  following : — 

When  and  where  teach  calisthenics  in  school  ? 

What  should  be  the  character  of  the  exercises  in  each 
grade? 

How  may  the  exercises  be  made  attractive  to  the  children  ? 

How  should  an  order  of  exercises  be  arranged  so  that  no 
one  set  of  muscles  is  overtaxed  ?  Show  that  the  kind  of  exer- 
cises given  depends  upon  the  kind  of  work  which  immediate- 
ly precedes  them. 

Illustration.  After  a  writing  period,  exercises  for  devitaliz- 
ing the  hands  and  arms,  or  exercises  for  the  chest  should  be 
given. 
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Kindergarten, 

The  young  ladies  of  the  training  class,  during  ten  weeks, 
spend  one  morning  of  each  week  in  observation  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten.  On 
the  afternoon  of  these  days  they  receive  instructions  in  these 
theories  and  methods  which  they  afterward  apply  in  practical 
work  with  classes  of  children  from  the  Kindergarten,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Kindergartner. 

HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION. 

/.  Greek  Education, 

General  Principles. 

Music  and  gymnastics. 

Socratic  method. 

Theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
2,  Roman  Education, 

Physical  and  military  education. 

Oratory. 

Influence  of  Greece. 

Cicero  and  Quintillian  on  Education. 
J.  Humanistic  Education, 

Influence  of  Christianity  on  Education. 

Age  of  the  Fathers. 

Age  of  the  School-men. 

Renaissance. 

Revival  of  Greek  Classics. 

Erasmus — Sturm. 

4,  Bacon  and  Induction, 

5,  The  Realists, 

Ratich.     Comenius.     Milton. 

6,  The  Naturalists, 

Rabelais.     Montaigne. 

Locke's  "  Thoughts  on  Education." 

Its  Influence  on  English  schools. 

7,  Rousseau  and  "  Emile." 

8,  FestcUozzi, 

His  education —  work  —  schools — principles — influence 

— successors, 
p.  Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Public  schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 

States. 
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In  connection  with  these  subjects  the  class 
or  parts  of  the  following  books  : 

Lectures  on  Teaching,  . 

Talks  on  Teaching, 

Normal  Methods, 

Self  Culture, 

Manual  of  Sentence  Method, 

Outlines  of  Psychology, 

Common  School  Education, 

Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy, 

Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 


reacl  the  whole 

Fitch. 

Parker. 

Brooks. 

J.  F.  Clarke. 

Farnham. 

Sully. 

Currie. 

W.  H.  Payne. 

Joseph  Payne. 
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The  Place  of  Geography  and  History  by  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Tucker,  Skinner  School.  (From  the  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.) 

Geography  and  History ^  the  Place  of. — The  awakening  mental  powers  of  a 
little  child  eagerly  grasp  any  story  of  the  youth  of  its  parents,  and  if  a 
visit  to  the  early  home  can  illustrate  the  facts,  the  scene  is  more  vividly 
presented. 

When  the  home  is  exchanged  for  school,  this  desire  for  knowledge  should 
not  be  quenched.  Local  history,  of  which  eveiy  city  and  town  can  furnish 
some  incident,  should  be  presented  in  the  form  of  attractive  stories ;  and,  if 
possible,  with  the  understanding  of  the  exact  location  of  the  event.  As 
geography  is  taught,  what  can  better  make  it  a  living  picture  in  the  mind  of 
the  child,  than  the  stories  of  those  men  and  women  whose  virtues,  integrity 
and  patriotism  gave  to  the  land  its  importance.  No  land  can  be  taught  but 
what  has  connected  with  it  some  human  life  and  this  only  makes  it  of  inter- 
est to  remember. 

The  imagination  being  quickened  and  the  reaching  out  for  more  know- 
ledge being  encouraged,  the  time  comes  in  the  upper  grades  when  history  as 
a  study  is  given  to  the  child.  The  teacher  to  whose  portion  is  given  the 
teaching  of  the  study  must  have  some  definite  purpose.  If  the  subject  is 
rightly  taught,  the  child  will  not  gain  any  accumulation  of  disconnected 
facts,  but  he  will  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  enduring  struggle  for  liberty 
and  the  great  preciousness  of  the  gift.  His  country  will  become  to  him  a 
personal  possession.  The  study  and  research  necessary  for  information 
will  increase  his  vocabulary  of  words  and  so  develope  his  power  of  expres- 
sion. Topics  in  history,  sending  the  pupil  from  his  book  to  any  accessible 
source  for  his  information  best  serve  this  purpose. 

No  progress  can  be  made  unless  a  definite  idea  is  gained  of  the  location 
of  the  event.  The  stories  of  the  navigators  whose  lofty  purpose  of  carrying 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  unknown  lands,  or  whose  daring  surmounted 
all  difficulties  and  laid  an  empire  at  the  feet  of  a  king,  will  have  no  mean- 
ing unless  a  clear  idea  is  obtained  of  the  time  and  its  social  condition,  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  enterprize  was  undertaken,  or  the  energy  which 
pushed  it  forward.  When  the  child  can  in  imagination  pass  to  these  scenes 
and  from  memory  produce  a  map  of  them,  showing  the  starting  point,  the 
entire  route  and  the  land  discovered,  much  has  been  done  to  fix  the  event  in 
the  mind  and  clothe  it  with  active  life  and  animation. 

The  settlement  of  each  colony ;  its  physical  surface  ;  its  relation  to  Eng- 
land ;  its  government  and  social  condition,  give  fine  opportunities  for  teach- 
ing the  pupil  to  search  for  himself.    The  colonial  wars  and  their  effects  upon 
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the  colonists  prepare  us  for  the  revolutionary  war.  The  causes,  far  reach- 
ing and  immediate,  should  be  well  understood.  The  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  patriotism  of  those  whose  voice  inspired  the  people  to  resist 
the  tyranny  of  England  and  to  claim  their  rights  as  English  subjects,  helps 
to  a  better  understanding  of  those  stirring  events  that  found  fulfillment  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Then  comes  the  plan  of  the  war.  Divide  it  into  campaigns.  Study  each 
separately.  Call  attention,  first,  to  the  physical  surface  of  the  country  and 
then  to  the  importance  of  the  stronghold  held  by  either  army  in  that  section. 
Draw  a  map  in  outline  and  from  day  to  day  as  new  points  are  learned  fill 
them  in.  In  studying  the  Southern  campaign,  make  the  capture  of  Savan- 
nah and  the  restoration  of  British  power  in  Georgia  well  understood.  Next, 
teach  the  successful  attack  upon  Charleston  and  defeat  of  the  Americans. 
Then  comes  the  conflict  in  South  Carolina,  showing  the  undaunted  courage, 
the  patriotism  that  forgot  all  save  to  live  and  if  need  be  to  die  for  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  This  virtue,  shining  so  brightly  as  even  to  show  the  enemy 
that  no  tyranny  would  quench  the  flame  and  no  power  of  armies  would 
subdue  the  people.  Teach  the  character  of  these  partisan  leaders  and  their 
brave  followers ;  the  defeat  of  Gates  and  the  appointment  of  Greene  with 
the  previous  history  of  each  commander ;  the  prominent  battles  whose  final 
result  secured  the  independent  power  of  the  State ;  the  race  of  the  two 
armies  across  North  Carolina ;  the  conflict  in  that  State  and  the  reasons  for 
the  British  taking  its  position  at  Yorktown.  Draw  a  map  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  the  countiy  around  Yorktown.  Show  the  position  held  by  the 
enemy.  Make  each  child  understand  something  of  the  forces  of  the  Ameri- 
cans that  could  be  combined  to  act  in  this  crisis  and  of  the  aid  of  the 
French.  Fill  in  the  map  with  the  position  of  the  defences  of  the  forces. 
The  interest  in  this  campaign  sends  the  pupil  to  every  available  source  for 
information  and  every  incident  is  related.  The  final  defeat  of  Cornwallis 
and  its  results  awaken  in  the  minds  of  some  pupils  an  intense  interest. 

When  a  child  has  a  good  knowledge  of  any  topic  and  can  give  a  correct 
account  of  it,  require  him  to  write  it  out,  and  if  constant  oversight  is  given 
he  will  be  taught  something  of  the  art  of  composition  and  his  vocabulary 
will  be  increased. 


So 
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A  TABULAR  VIEW  OF 

From  the  Discovery  of  the  Conti- 

By  Miss  AUGUSTA  CRANE, 
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"  Born  Genoa,  Italy,  1435. 

San  Salvador,  Concepcion, 

Cuba,  Hayti. 
Windward  Group,  Jamaica. 

Porto  Rico. 
Founded  a  colony  in  Hayti. 
Continent  of  America  near 
mouth  of  Orinoco  River. 
1502 — Coast  of  Central  America. 
Died  Valladolid,  Spain,  1506. 
15 19 — Ponce  de  Leon  disc.  Florida. 
1513 — Balboa  disc.  Pacific  Ocean. 
1 5 17 — Cordova  disc.  Mexico  and  ezp. 

the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan. 

15 19-91 — Cortez  conquered   Mexico. 

1520-22 — Magellan  sailed  around  S. 

A.  to  P.  O.    First  circumnavigation. 

1520— De  AUyon's   xst  expedition  to 

Carolina. 
1525 — De  Allyon's  2nd  expedition  to 

Carolina. 
1528 — De  Narvaez    exp.    interior  of 

Florida. 
1 541 — DeSoto  discovered  Mississippi 

River. 
1565 — Melendez  founded  a  colony  at 
St.  Augustine,   Florida ;  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  the   United 
States. 


I 


By  reason  of  the  above  discoveries 
and  explorations,  Spain  claimed  Mex- 
ico, nearly  all  U.  S.  called  Florida, 
all  the  Pacific  Coast  called  New 
Mexico. 


ENGLISH. 


1497 — Cabots'  disc.  Labrador. 

1498 — The  Cabots'  exp.  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

1578-80— Drake  sailed  along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  Oregon  ;  wintered  in 
San  Francisco,  and  circumnavigated 
the  globe. 

1583 — Gilbert's  first  voyage  to  the 
New  World. 

1584 — Raleigh  exp.  North  Carolina, 
and  made  two  attempts  to  found  a 
Colony,  1585-7- 

1002 — Gosnold  disc.  Cape  Cod. 

1603 — Pring  exp.  Coast  of  Maine. 


England  claimed  all  the  heart  of 
North  America  from  the  latitude  of 
Labrador  to  that  of  Florida  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 

NENT    TO    THE    WaR    WITH    MEXICO. 


WoosTER  School. 


FRENCH. 


1524 — Verrazzani  exp.  the  coast  from 
Carolinas  to  Newfoundland. 

1534 — Cartier  disc.  St.  Lawrence  River 

1562 — Ribault  attempted  to  plant  a 
Huguenot  colony  at  Port  Royal, 
S.  C.t  but  failed. 

1564 — Laudonniere  attempted  to  plant 
a  Huguenot  colony  on  the  St.  John's 
River,  Florida.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards. 

1605 — De  Monts  established  a  colony 
at  Port  Royal,  N.  S.;  first  permanent 
French  settlement  in  America. 

1608 — Champlain  planted  a  colony  in 
Quebec;  first  permanent  French 
settlement  in  Canada. 

1609 — Champlain  disc.  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

1673 — Marquette  exp.  the  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Wisconsin  River  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

1682 — LaSalle  exp.  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  mouth  and  named  the 
country  Louisiana. 


DUTCH. 


France  claimed  the  valleys  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi^ 
and  the  country,  including  the  islands, 
in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law. 
rence. 


1609 — Henry  Hudson  discovered  the 
Hudson  River. 


The  Dutch  claimed  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson,  with  all  the  country 
from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Delaware  Bay. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
Netherlands. 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 


Settlement— When,  Where,    ,  Massachusetts,  1620,  Plymouth.  Eng. 
BY  Whom.  ,  ^ew  Hampshire,  1623,  L.  Harbor,  " 

Connecticut,  1633,  Windsor,  English. 
Rhode  Island,  1636,  Providence,  *' 


Charter. 


Massachusetts,  Connnecticut,  Rhode 
Island. 
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Royal. 


Governors. 
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Wars. 


New  Hampshire. 


Massachusetts. 
Carver. 
Bradford. 
Winslow. 
Winthrop. 
Endicott. 
Phipps. 
Andros. 


Connecticut. 
Eaton. 
Winthrop. 
Andros. 
Rhode  Island. 
R.  Williams. 
New  Hampshire. 
J.  Endicott. 


Connecticut.      Mass,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Pequod,  1637.        King  Philips*,  1675. 


Revolutionary  War. 
1775-1783. 


Massachusetts. 
Lexington. 
Concord. 
Bunker  Hill. 


Connecticut. 
Fort  Griswold. 
Danbun'. 


Vermont. 
Bennington. 
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MIDDLE  STATES. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

New  York,  1614,  New  York,  Dutch. 
Maryland,  1634,  St.  Mary's,  English. 
Delaware,  1638,  Wilmington,  Swedes. 
New  Jersey,  1664,  Elizabeth,  English. 
Pennsylvania,  1682,  Philadelphia,  " 

Virginia,  1607,  Jamestown,  English. 
North  Carolina,  1650,  Cho.  River,  Eng. 
South  Carolina,  1670,  Ashley  R.,     " 
Georgia,  1733,  Savannah,  English. 

Virginia. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland. 

New  York,  New  Jersey. 


New  York. 
Minuits. 
Van  Twiller. 
Kieft. 

Stuyvesant. 
Andros,  1686. 


New  Jersey. 
Carteret. 
Andros. 
Del.  and  Penn. 
Wm.  Penn. 
Maryland, 
Calvert. 


Maryland. 
Claybome's  Rebellion,  1645. 
Civil  War,  1655. 
French  and  Indian  War,  1754-1763. 


Virginia,  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  Georgia. 


Pennsylvania, 
Great  Meadows. 
Fort  Necessity. 
Braddock's    D  e 

feat. 


New  York. 
Ticonderoga. 
Crown  Point. 
Fort  Wm.  Henry. 
Fort  George. 
Fort  Edward. 
Fort  Niagara. 


New  York. 
Long  Island. 
White  Plains. 
Fort  Washington. 
Fort  Lee. 
Ticonderoga. 
Crown  Point. 
Stillwater. 
Saratoga,  1777. 
Stony  Point. 
Wyoming  Plains. 


New  Jersey. 
Trenton. 
Princeton. 
Monmouth. 

Pennsylvania. 
Brandyivine. 
Germantown. 


Virginia. 

Wingfield. 

Smith. 

Delaware. 

Berkeley. 

Andros. 


Georgia, 
Jas.  Oglethorpe. 


Virginia. 
Bacon's  Rebellion,  1676. 

Georgia. 
Oglethorpe  and  Spaniards,  1737. 


South  Car, 
Charleston. 
Camden. 
Cowpens. 
Eutaw  Springs. 


Georgia. 
Savannah. 

North  Car. 
Guilford  C.  H. 


Virginia. 
York  town. 
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Noted  Men. 


Industries,  Education,  Etc. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


Massachusetts^ 

J.  Winthrop,  English,  Governor. 
j  J.  Endicott,  English,  Governor. 

E.  Winslow,  English,  Governor. 

Sir  Wm.  Phipps,  Maine,  Governor. 

J.  Carver,  English,  Governor. 

M.  Standish,  English,  first  leader  of 
the  Puritans. 

Massasoit,  Chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

B.  Franklin,  Mass.,  Inventor  of  Print- 
ing Press. 

J.  Adams,  2nd   President  of   United 
States,  born  in  Mass. 

J.    Hancock,    Mass.,    ist    signer   of 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

J.  Warren,  Mass.,  noted  patriot. 

P.  Revere,  Mass.,  noted  patriot. 

I.  Putnam,  Mass.,  Gen.  in  U.  S.  A. 

Connecticut, 
J.  Winthrop,  English,  Governor. 
N.  Hale,  Conn.,  soldier  and  patriot. 
B.  Arnold,  Conn.,  General  and  Traitor. 
T.  Eaton,         j  Early  Settlers  of  New 
J.  Davenport,  C  Haven. 

E.  Allen,  Conn.,  American  officer. 
J.  Stark,  New  Haven,  General. 

Rhode  Island, 
Roger  Williams,  Wales,  Founder. 
N.  Greene,  Rhode  Island,  General. 

Industries, 
Fishing. 
Fur  trading. 
Ship  building. 
Agriculture. 
Commerce. 
Printing. 
Manufactures. 

Education, 
Common  Schools  Established. 
Harvard  College,  1638,  Cambridge. 
Yale  College,  1700,  New  Haven. 
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MIDDLE  STATES. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Niw  York, 
H.  Hudson,  disc,  of  Hudson  River. 
P.  Stuyvesant,  Holland,  Governor. 
£.  Andros,  England,  Governor. 

Virginia, 
J.  Smith,  England,  Founder. 
Lord  Delaware,  England,  Governor. 
R.  Dinwiddle,  England,  Governor. 
Geo.  Washington,  Va.,  Commander- 

Pennsylvania. 
William  Penn,  England. 
A.  Wayne,  Penn.,  General. 

in-Chief. 

Maryland, 
Lord  Baltimore,  England,  Proprietor. 

North  Carolina. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  England. 

South  Carolina, 

F.  Marion,  S.  C,  General. 

Georgia. 
J.  Oglethorpe,  Governor. 

Industries. 
Ship  building. 
Fur  trading. 

Education, 
Princeton  College,  1746,  New  Jersey. 
Columbia  College,  1754,  at  New  York. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila. 


Agriculture, 
Tobacco. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Production  of  Silk. 

Education, 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  1692. 
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THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 


Causes. 


England. 

I.  The  English  claim  and  on  what 
based. 


5.  The  Ohio  Company  and  object. 


7.  Complaint  made  to   Lieut.-Gov. 

Dinwiddle    and    the   result. — 

Washington's  mission. 
9.  Washington's  return.   The  French 

Com.'s  reply  given  to  Dinwid- 

die — result. 


France. 

3.  The  opinion  of  the  French. 

3.  The  French  claim  and  on  what 

based. 

4.  To  secure  this  region  : 

f  Forts  built. 

-{  The  planting  of  military,  mis- 
[      sionary»  and  trading  stations. 

6.  Opposition: 

Began  to  occupy  the  Ohio  val- 
ley. 
Established  posts. 
Seizure  of  three  British  traders 

1753. 


8.  St.  Pierre's  reply. 


Campaigns. 


Southern. 
New  York  and  Penn. 

1.  Preparations    by    the    British. — 

Ft.  Duquesne. 

2.  Success    at    "Great    Meadows," 

May,  1754. 

3.  Defeat  at  Ft.  Necessity,  July,  1754. 

5.  Braddock's  defeat,  July,  1755. 

6.  Expedition  against  Crown  Point 

and  result,  September,  1755. 

7.  Capture  of  Ft.  Wm.  Henry  by  the 

French,  August,  1757. 


Northern  or  Canadian. 


4.  Expedition  against  Nova  Scotia» 
June,  1755. 
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Campaigns. 


Southern. 


8.  Preparations  for  carrying  on  the 

war. 

9.  Expedition  against  Cr.   Pt.  and 

Ticonderoga,  July,  1758. 

11.  Expedition  against  Ft.  Duquesne, 

September,  1758 — result. 

12.  Expedition   against  Ft.  Niagara, 

July,  1759. 

13.  The  French  abandon  Ticonderoga 

and  Crown  Point. 


Northern  or  Canadian. 


10,  Expedition     against    Louisburg, 
July,  1758. 


14.  Expedition  against  Quebec  and 
result,  1759. 

15.  Surrender  of  Montreal  and  Can- 
ada to  the  English,  September, 
1760. 

16.  The  treaty  of  peace,  February  10,  1763. 

17.  Trouble  with  the  Indians. 


Noted  Men. 


Robert  Dinwiddie — Gov.  of  Virginia. 
St.    Pierre — French    Commander    at 
Erie. 


Du  Quesne — Gov.  of  Canada. 
Sir  William  Pitt. 


English  Commanders. 

George  Wa.shington. 
Gen.  Winslow. 
Gen.  Braddock. 
Gen.  Johnson. 
Gen.  Abercromby. 
Gen.  Amherst. 
Gen.  Wolfe. 


French  Commanders. 

Dieskau. 
Montcalm. 
De  Levi. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


Causes. 


England. 

I.  National  debt  of  Great  Britain.- 
Taxes  proposed. 

3.  British  oppression : 
f  Navigation  Act,  1651. 
^  Writs  of  Assistance,  1761. 
[  Stamp  Act,  1765. 


5.  Effect — Stamp  Act  repealed,  1766. 

7.  New  bill  passed,  1767. 
9.  "  Boston  Massacre,"  1770. 
10.  Final  change  of  duties. 

13.  "Boston  Port  Bill,"  1774. 
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America. 

2.  Answer  of  the  Americans  : 

j  Had  paid  their  share.    No  tax- 
ation without  representation. 
Opposition: 
Patrick  Henry. 
Colonial  Congress. 
No  stamps  used. 
Refusal   to  import  any  goods 
while    the    Stamp    Act    re- 
mained a  law. 
6.  Great   rejoicing    throughout    the 

Colonies. 
8.  Opposition. — Refusal    to    import 
these  articles. 

11.  Opinion  of  the  Americans. 

12.  "  Boston  Tea  Party,"  1773. 

14.  First    Continental    Congress     in 

Philadelphia,  1774. 

15.  Preparations   for   war. — "Minute 

Men." 


Campaigns. 

New  England. 

I.  Battle  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  April 

19,  1775. 


5.  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  June  17, 1775. 

7.  Evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton, March  17, 1776. 


Central. 


Important  Events. 

2.  Capture    of    Ticon- 

deroga  and  Crown 
Point,  May  10, 1775. 

3.  Second    Continental 

Congress,      Phila- 
delphia.   May    10, 

1775. 

4.  Proclamation  of 

Gov.  Gage. 
6.  Invasion  of  Canada 
a  failure. 

8.  Expedition     against 

Charleston,    June, 
1776. 

9.  Declaration  of  Inde- 

pendence,  July  4, 
1776. 
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Campaigns. 


Important  Events. 


Northern. 


Burgoyne's  Invasion. 

17.  Capture  of  Ticonde- 

roga    and    Crown 
Point,  July,  1777. 

18.  Seige  of  Fort  Schuy- 

ler. —  Arnold's 
stratagem. 

19.  Battle   of    Benning- 

ton, August  16,1777. 

20.  Burgoyne's       situa- 

tion. —  Effects    of 
his  defeats. 


23.  First  battle  of  Still- 
water,    September 

19.  1777. 


Central. 


10.  Battle    of      Long 

Island,  August  27, 
1776. 

11.  Battles  of   White 

Plains,  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  Wash- 
ington's retreat 
through  New  Jer- 
sey. 

12.  Battle    of    Trenton, 

December  26, 1776. 

13.  Battle  of  Princeton, 

Januarys,  1777. 

14.  Winter    at    Morris- 

town,  1777. 

15.  Expedition     against 

Philadelphia. 


21.  Battle  of  Brandywine 
and  defeat,  Sep- 
tember II,  1777. 


23.  Capture  of  Philadel- 

phia by  the  British, 
September  26, 1777. 

24.  Battle    of    German- 

town,    October   4, 

•      1777. 


16.  French   aid. 
Lafayette. 


—  Gen. 
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THE  SECOND  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND. 


Causes. 


England. 

1.  War  between  England  and  France. 

2.  Blockade  of  England  and  France. 


4.  Claim  of  "  Right  of  Search  "  and 
on  what  based. 


7.  Attack  on  the  Chesapeake  by  the 
Leopard. 


10.  Effect  of  The   Embargo  Act  on 
England. 


12.  Unjust  claims  and  measures  con- 
tinued. British  sloop-of-war 
Little  Belt  fired  into  the  Amer- 
ican frigate  President. 


America. 

3.  Effect  on  American  commerce : 
Closed  Europe  against  Ameri- 
can commerce. 
Seizure  of  our  vessels. 


f 
1 


5.  American  doctrine. 

6.  Opposition  to   England's  claim. 

"  Free     Trade     and     Sailors' 
Rights." 

8.  Opinion  of  the  Americans. 

9.  The  Embargo  Act  and  its  effect 

on  our  commerce. 

II.  Opposition  to  the  Act ;  repealed 
and  a  non-intercourse  law  sub- 
stituted. 


13.  War  declared  against    England, 
June  19,  1812. 


Battles. 


Land. 

I.  First  invasion  of  Canada  at 
Detroit, — a  failure.  Surrender 
of  Hull,  August  16,  1812. 


Naval. 


2.  Capture  of  the  Alert  by  the  Essex 

— Capt.  Porter — off  Newfound- 
land, August,  1812. 

3.  Capture  of  the  Guerriere  by  the 

Constitution — Captain   Hull — 
off  Massachusetts,  August,  1812. 
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Battles. 


Land. 


4.  Second   invasion  of    Canada    at 
Niagara — failure,  October,  1 812. 


9.  Gen.  Harrison  given  command  of 
the  army  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Erie.  Object  —  recovery  of 
Michigan. 
10.  Successes  of  the  Army  of  the 
Center  —  Gen.     Dearborn  — 

{Capture  of  Toronto. 
Capture  of  Fort  George. 


13.  Harrison  defeated  Proctor  at  the 

Thames,    October,    1813,    and 
result. 

14.  Third  invasion  of  Canada  at  Mon- 

treal— a  faillure — November, 
1813. 

15.  Defeat  of  the  Indians  in  Alabama 

by  Gen.  Jackson,  March,  18 14. 

16.  Fourth   invasion  of    Canada  by 

Gen.  Brown : 
'  Capture  of  Fort  Erie,  July  3, 
1814. 

Battle  of  Chippewa,  July  5, 1814. 

Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  July 
L      25,  X814. 
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Naval. 


5.  Capture  of  the  Frolic  by  the  Wasp 

— Capt.  Jones — off  North  Caro- 
lina, October,  1812. 

6.  Capture  of    the   Macedonian   by 

the  United  States  —  Com. 
Decatur — near  Canary  Island, 
October,  18 12. 

7.  Capture  of  the  Java  by  the  Con- 

stitution —  Com.  Bainbridge  — 
off  San  Salvador,  December, 
1812. 

8.  Capture  of  300  vessels,  3,000  pris- 

oners and  valuable  cargoes. 


11.  The  British  frigate  Shannon  cap- 

tured the  Chesapeake — Capt. 
Lawrence — Massachusetts  Bay, 
June,  1813. 

12.  Com.    Perry's    victory   on   Lake 

Erie,  September  10,1813.  Effect. 
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Battles. 


Land. 


17.  Invasion    of    the   U.   S.    by    the 
British : 

Gen.  Ross  against  Washington. 
Attack  on  Baltimore — a  failure 
— September,  18 14. 


Naval. 


18.  Battle   of    Plattsburg  and   Lake 
Champlain,  September  11, 1814. 


19.  Jackson  compelled  the  British  to 
leave  Pensacola,  November, 
1814. 

20.  The  Hartford  Convention. 

21.  Treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Ghent,  December  24,  18 14. 

22.  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8,  18 15. 


Noted  Men. 


American  Commanders. 

Henry  Harrison, 
Winfield  Scott, 
Andrew  Jackson, 
Com.  Perry, 
Gen.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Gen.  Pike, 
Gen.  Brown, 
Com.  McDonough,. 
Capt.  Lawrence, 
Gen.  Dearborn, 
Gen.  Hull, 
Capt.  Hull. 


British  Commanders. 

Tecumseh, 
Gen.  Brock, 
Gen.  Pakenham, 
Gen.  Proctor, 
Gen.  Ross, 
Capt.  Dacres, 
Gen.  Drummond, 
Gen.  Ross. 


A  list  of  books  for  reading  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Geography,  by  Miss  Minnie  R.  Webster,  Welch  School. 


primary    geography.      grades   I    TO   IV. 


Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard, 

Lawrence's  Adventures. 

Our  World.    No.  I, 

Seven  Little  Sisters, 

Each  and  All. 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,     . 

Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe, 

Boys  of  Other  Countries. 

Overhead, 

Underfoot. 


Kirby, 

HaU. 

Andrews. 

Andrews. 

Chaplin. 

Yonge. 

Nichols. 
Nichols. 
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Uphill  and  Down  Dale,  .  .  .  .  . 

Nellie  Marlow  in  Washington,  .  .  .  . 

Glimpses  of  the  Globe,  .  .  .  .  . 

Whitehall's  Geographical  Readers.     Nos.  I  and  II. 

World  at  Home.     Nos.  I  and  II. 

Blackie's  Geographical  Readers.    Nos.  I,  II,  and  III 

Fairyland  of  Science,      .... 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,     . 

Wonder  Stories  of  Science, 

Young  Folks'  Stories  of  Foreign  Lands, 

Sights  Worth  Seeing. 

The  Bubbling  Teapot. 

World  by  Fireside,  .... 

Primer,  Physical  Geography, 

Child's  Book  of  Nature,  ... 


Nichols. 
Nichols, 
Blakiston, 


Buckley. 
Kingsley, 
Beach. 
Pansy. 


Kirby, 
Geikie, 
Hooker. 


NORTH  AMERICA.   GRADES  IV,  VI,  AND  VII. 


The  Golden  West, 

Out  and  About,  or  The  Hudson's  Trip  to  the  Pacific 

Knockabout  Club  in  the  Woods, 

Knockabout  Club  in  the  Tropics, 

Nellie's  Silver  Mine  (Colorado), 

A  Jolly  Fellowship, 

America  Illustrated, 

Crest  of  the  Continent,  . 

Knocking  Round  the  Rockies, 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Occident, 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Acadia, 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Sunny  South, 

Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes,  Boston. 

Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes,  New  York. 

Children  of  the  Cold, 

Nimrod  in  the  North, 

Arctic  Exploration, 

The  Boy  Emigrants, 

Adrift  in  the  Icefields, 

At  Last,  or  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies, 

A  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

American  Explorations  in  the  Ice  Zones, 

Along  Alaska's  Great  River, 

Our  Arctic  Province, 

A  Winter  in  Central  America  and  Mexico, 

Open  Polar  Sea,  .... 

Greenland,  .... 

Voyage  of  the  Vega, 

Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas, 

Great  Furland,     .... 

Western  Wilds,    .  .  ,  . 


Sidney. 
Woods. 
Stephens, 
Stephens, 
yackson. 
Stockton. 
Williams. 
Ingersoll, 
Ingersoll. 
Butterworth. 
Buiterworth. 
Butterworth, 


Schwatka. 
Schwatka. 
Kane, 
Brooks. 
Hall, 
Kingsley, 
Bird. 
Nourse. 
Schwatka, 
Elliott. 
Sanborn, 
Hayes. 
Rink. 

Nordenskiold. 
Lamont, 
Robinson* 
Beadle, 
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New  Colorado,     .            .            .            .            . 

Hayes. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

SmalUy, 

Among  the  Law  Makers, 

Alton, 

Four  Months  in  a  Sneakbox,     . 

Bishop, 

Desert  Home,       .            .            .            .            . 

Reid. 

Nooks  and  Comers  (New  England),     . 

Drake. 

Boating  Trips  (New  England),  . 

\ 

Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone,    . 

Stanley, 

Travels  in  North  America, 

Trollope, 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

Kingston, 

Bits  df  Travel  at  Home, 

H,  H,  Jackson, 

Picturesque  America. 

Our  World.    No.  H,       .            .            .            . 

Hall, 

The  Great  South,             .            .            .            . 

King, 

Family  Flight  Around  Home,    . 

HaU, 

The  Bodley  Stories,         .            .            .            . 

Scudder, 

Voyage  of  the  Paper  Canoe, 

Bishop, 

Prairie  and  Forest,          .            .            .            . 

Gillmore, 

SOUTH    AMERICA.       GRADES    V 

AND   VII. 

Amy  and  Marion's  Voyage, 

Adams, 

Captive  in  Patagonia,      .            .            .            . 

Bourne, 

Thousand  Miles  Walk,  .            .            .            , 

Bishop, 

La  Plata  Countries  of  South  America, 

Clemens, 

Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam, 

Brassey, 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Amazon,  . 

Kingston. 

Boy  Travelers  in  South  America, 

Knox, 

The  Andes  and  the  Amazon, 

Orton. 

Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist, 

Biart, 

Afloat  in  the  Forest,        .            .            .            . 

Reid, 

South  America,    .            .            .            .            . 

Bates. 

Peru,         ...... 

Squier, 

Residence  and  Travels  in  Brazil, 

Kidder, 

Three  Vassar  Girls  in  South  America, 

Champney. 

Travels  in  South  and  Central  America, 

Poet, 

EUROPE.       GRADES   V    AN! 

)   VII. 

Rollo's  Travels,    .... 

Abbott, 

The  Bodley  Stories, 

Scudder, 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe, 

Buiterwortk. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands, 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Northern  Lands,    . 

Butterwortk. 

American  Girl  Abroad,  . 

Trafton, 

Spectacles  for  Younc:  Eyes,  Berlin, 

Sander. 

Moscow. 

Rome. 

St.  Petersburg. 

Zurich. 
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Roundabout  Rambles  in  Lands  of  Fact  and  Fiction, 

Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates, 

Our  Young  Folks  Abroad, 

Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad, 

Three  Vassar  Girls  in  England, 

Three  Vassar  Girls  on  the  Rhine, 

Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Italy, 

Family  Flight  Through  Spain, 

Family  Flight  Through  France,  etc., 

Children's  Fairy  Geography, 

Boy  Travelers  in  Russian  Empire, 

Travels  in  Europe, 

Views  Afoot, 

Through  Spain  on  Donkeyback 

Picturesque  Holland, 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun, 

A  Tour  in  Greece, 

Switzerland  and  the  Swiss. 

Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy, 

Picturesque  Europe. 

Turkey  and  Greece, 

Life  in  Denmark, 

Playground  of  Europe,  . 

Seven  Spanish  Cities, 

Bits  of  Travel,     . 

Fred  Markham  in  Russia, 

Germany  Seen  Without  Spectacles, 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East, 

Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures, 


Stockton, 
Dodge, 
MeCabe, 
Champney. 
Champney, 
Champney, 
Champney, 
Hale, 
Hale, 
tVinslow, 
Knox, 

Bayard  Taylor. 
Bayard  Taylor, 

Harvard, 
Du  Chaillu, 
Farrer, 

Symonds. 


Senior, 
Anderson, 
Stephen, 
HaU, 

H.  H.  Jackson, 
Kingston, 
Ruggles, 
Brassey, 
Manning  and  others. 


ASIA.      GRADES   V    AND    VIII. 

Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam, 

Amy  and  Marion's  Voyage, 

The  Ivory  King,  . 

Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes.     Pekin, 

Little  People  of  Asia,    . 

Boy  Travelers  in  Asia,    . 

Japan  and  China. 

Siam  and  Java. 

Ceylon  and  India. 

Egypt  and  Holy  Land. 
Central  Asia, 
Roof  of  the  World, 
Land  of  the  White  Elephant, 
Jeanette  Arctic  Expedition, 
Illustrated  India, 
Young  Americans  in  Japan, 

The  Wonderful  City  of  Tokio, 
7 


Brassey, 

Adams, 

Holder, 

Sander, 

MilUr, 

Knox, 


Bayard  Taylor, 
Gordon, 
Vincent, 
De  Long, 
Stone, 
Greey, 

Greey, 
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Bear  Worshippers  of  Yezo, 

Grtey. 

Japan  and  the  Japanese, 

Humbert, 

The  Mikados'  Empire,    . 

Gtiffis, 

Through  Siberia, .            .            .            .            . 

Landsell. 

Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,   . 

Atkinsim, 

Two  Years  in  a  Jungle,  . 

The  Orient,           .... 

Harriman, 

In  the  Levant,      .... 

Warner, 

On  Horseback  Through  Asia  Minor,    . 

Burnaby, 

Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan, 

Bird, 

The  Golden  Chersonese, 

Bird, 

Narrative  of  the  Jeanette, 

Lieut,  Danenhower 

Our  Boys  in  India,          .            .            .            . 

French. 

Our  Boys  in  China,         .            .            .            . 

French. 

All  Aboard  for  Sunrise  Lands,  . 

Rand, 

Van  Wert's  Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  the  Eastern  Seas,        .            .            .            , 

Kingston, 

Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan, 

Magregor, 

AFRICA,    AUSTRALIA,    AND   OCEANICA.      GRADES   V    AND    VIII. 


In  the  Wilds  of  Africa,  . 

Kingston, 

Stanley's  Adventures  in  Africa, 

Headley, 

Our  Young  Folks  in  Africa, 

McCabe, 

Van  Wert's  Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Through  the  Dark  Continent,    . 

Stanley, 

Family  Flight  Through  Egypt,  . 

Hak, 

All  Aboard  for  Sunrise  Lands,  . 

Rand, 

Boy  Travelers  in  Egypt, 

Knox, 

Livingstone's  Travels  in  Africa. 

My  Winter  on  the  Nile.  . 

Warner, 

Boatlife  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,     . 

Prime, 

A  Ride  in  Egypt, 

Lo/He, 

Central  Africa,     .... 

Long, 

Stanley's  "Congo." 

Up  the  Nile,          .... 

Edwards, 

Australia,              .... 

Powell, 

Coral  Islands,      .... 

Cooper, 

Three  Visits  to  Madagascar, 

Ellis, 

Six  Months  in  Sandwich  Islands, 

Bird, 

Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

Trollope, 

New  Guinea,        .... 

D'Albertis. 

New  Zealand,       .... 

Taine, 

Travels  in  the  Phillipines, 

Bovnng, 

Island  Life,           .... 

Wallace, 

Hunting.    South  Africa, 

Gumming, 

Zululand, ..... 

Dixie, 

Pyramids,  Temples,  and  Tombs, 

Beltoni. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Geographical  Readers, 

Phillip's. 

Standard  Series. 

London  Series. 

Whitehall's. 

Blackie's. 

World  at  Home  Series. 

Scribner's. 

Johonnot's. 

Wanderings  in  Four  Continents. 

Young  Nimrods  Around  the  World. 

Around  the  World  With  Gen.  Grant,    . 

Due  West,  or  Around  the  World  in  Ten  Months, 

Drifting  Round  the  World, 

Around  the  World,  .... 

Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days, 

Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  .... 

Sport  in  Many  Lands,     .... 

Through  and  Through  the  Tropics, 

Rip  Van  Winkle's  Journeys. 

Manual  of  Commerce,    .... 

Young  Folks  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons  and  Places, 

Essentials  of  Geography, 

Outlines  of  Geography, .... 

Geography  of  the  Oceans, 

Great  Rivers  of  the  World. 

One  Hundred  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Earth,  Ocean,  and  Atmosphere, 

Earth  and  Man,    .... 

Comparative  Geography, 

Countries  of  the  World, 

Commercial  Products,    . 

Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel, 

Cyclopedia  of  Modern  Travel,  . 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  the  Roaring  Forties 

Wonderful  Adventures  by  Land  and  Sea, 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography, 

Physical  Geography, 

Physical  Geography, 

Physical  Geography, 

Easy  Lessons  in  Popular  Science, 

Popular  Science  Reader, 

Geographical  Plays, 

United  States. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa  and  South  America. 

Australia  and  the  Islands. 

Commerce  of  the  World. 


Voung-. 

Ballon. 

Hall. 

Prime. 

Verne. 

Darwin. 

Stephenson. 

Vincent. 

Browne. 
ChampHn. 
Fisher. 
Lawson. 
Williams. 


Riche, 

Guyot. 

Hitter. 

Brown. 

Simmonds. 

Stanford. 

Taylor. 

Brassey. 

Barnes. 

Geikie. 

Guyot. 

yohnston. 

Maury. 

Monteith. 

Monteith. 

yane  Andrews, 
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Suggestions  on  Primary  Reading,  by  Miss  Mary  J.  Alden» 
Oak  Street  School. 

With  beginners  teach  first,  the  name  of  an  object  with  which  all  are 
familiar,  showing  either  the  object  or  a  picture.    After  writing  it  a  great 
many  times  on  the  board  and  talking  about  it,  put  with  it  the  idiom  "  I  see," 
which  is  easily  learned.     For  the  next  lesson  take  a  new  object,  reviewing 
the  first  and  going  on  in  the  same  way  until  the  names  of  five  or  six  objects 
are  taught.     Keep  the  class  on  these  until  every  word  is  learned.    Write  the 
words  in  a  column  to  see  if  they  recognize  them  outside  of  the  sentences. 
Any  little  device  by  which  the  words  can  be  thoroughly  taught  is  important. 
A  child  will  often  guess  correctly  if  the  teacher  is  not  careful.    Then  intro- 
duce "  can  "  into  the  sentences,  using  the  forms,  "  I  can  see,"  "  Can  I  see," 
"  Can  —  see  ?"     In  teaching  words  that  are  not  the  names  of  objects,  let  the 
children  give  sentences  containing  the  word  to  be  taught,  before  writing  it 
on  the  board.    They  then  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  meaning.    Then  pro- 
ceed to  the  idiom  "  You  see,"  etc.    By  this  time  quite  a  variety  of  sentences 
can  be  written,  and  the  more  they  have  to  read  the  better.     I  often  have  one 
child  read  them  all.    The  idiom  "  I  have,"  I  teach  by  letting  the  child  hold 
the  object  in  his  hand.    The  adjectives  *'big"  and  "little"  come  next  in 
order,  one  at  a  time,  and  with  a  constant  review  of  the  other  words,  the 
class  is  well  prepared  to  advance,  learning  the  new  words  and  idioms  quite 
readily.     Nothing  is  gained  unless  each  word  is  learned  before  the  new  one 
is  introduced.     If  a  child  cannot  go  on  as  fast  as  the  others,  he  should  be 
dropped  into  a  slower  class.    The  words  most  difficult  to  remember,  should 
be  the  ones  most  used  in  the  lessons.     I  begin  my  recitations  with  my 
lowest  class.     I  leave  the  sente.ices  they  have  read,  for  the  next  higher  class 
to  review,  before  I  proceed  with  their  lesson.     I  leave  their  sentences  for 
the  next  higher  class  for  a  review,  and  so  on,  giving  each  class  a  review 
every  half  day.     I  keep  this  up  throughout  the  year. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  child  how  long  I  keep  him 
upon  script.  If  I  know  the  class  can  only  do  the  year's  work,  I  teach  script 
alone  for  i6  weeks ;  eight  weeks  on  the  charts  and  the  first  part  of  every 
First  Reader  I  can  get,  and  i6  weeks  on  the  Reader,  always  keeping  up  the 
script.  If  a  class  can  do  more  than  the  year's  work  I  let  it  go  on  more 
rapidly.  By  the  time  they  are  ready  for  the  Reader,  the  first  few  lessons  are 
nothing  ;  they  know  them.  I  devote  the  morning  to  script,  teaching  new 
words  in  sentences.  I  have  the  lesson  on  the  board  which  the  children 
copy  and  read  from  their  slates.  In  the  afternoon  we  read  from  our  books 
and  the  lesson  is  mastered.  We  can  learn  in  this  way  a  new  lesson  every 
day,  except  on  Friday,  which  I  devote  generally  to  reviewing  the  lessons 
taught  that  week  and  to  sight  reading.  We  also  have  ten  minutes  for  sight 
reading  every  day.  The  more  we  can  have,  the  better.  We  also  have  time 
to  review  the  reader  rapidly  when  finished.  As  soon  as  possible  I  teach 
sounds  and  besides  the  general  exercise  every  day,  I  teach  each  new  word 
by  sound  as  well  as  by  letter.  All  new  words  in  sight  reading  I  teach  by 
sound.  After  the  class  has  advanced  far  enough  I  have  them  write  each 
word  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  five  times..   (After  they  have  learned  them  in 
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sentence.)  It  teaches  them  to  spell.  I  have  them  write  sentences  and  short 
stories  containing  the  words.  I  have,  on  little  cards,  most  of  the  object 
words,  and  I  let  them  write  a  short  story  about  something  and  read  it  to  me. 
I  have  also  sentences  cut  into  words  which  they  put  together  for  me,  writing 
and  reading  the  sentence  made. 


Outline  of  instruction  given  in  the  Kindergarten  during 
first  half  year,  by  Miss  Emma  L.  Brown. 

The  work  in  the  Kindergarten  begun  in  September,  includes  the  teaching 
of  the  prismatic  colors  and  their  combinations  through  the  use  of  worsted 
balls  of  these  colors,  by  means  of  which  were  gained,  also,  ideas  of  spheri- 
cal form — its  properties  and  powers,  the  different  movements  of  the  ball 
and  the  different  directions  of  movement. 

With  the  second  gift — a  wooden  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder,  the  children 
learned  of  the  particular  features,  properties,  and  powers  of  each  form  and 
were  led  to  a  general  comparison  and  classification  of  outside  forms  accord- 
ing to  these  fundamental  types. 

The  third  gift,  a  two-inch  wooden  cube  divided  into  eight  equal  cubes, 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  cubic  dimensions,  measurement,  and  the  divisibility 
of  solids. 

The  fourth  gift,  a  two-inch  wooden  cube  divided  into  eight  equal  parallel- 
opipeds  measuring  2  x  i  x  |^  inches,  gives  new  ideas  of  cubical  as  well  as  of 
surface  proportion  and  allows  of  construction  of  new  forms. 

The  seventh  gift — wooden  tablets  in  the  form  of  one  inch  squares  and 
three  triangular  halves  —  have  given  plane  representation  of  form,  in  the 
making  of  which  the  children  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  particular 
features  and  the  possibilities  of  combination  contained  in  the  forms  of  the 
square  and  right  angle  triangle. 

With  the  eighth  gift — sticks  of  prismatic  colors  measuring  one,  one  and  a 
half,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  inches  in  length  ;  and  the  tenth  gift — seeds, 
the  composition  of  surface  and  line  has  been  shown.  In  using  them,  sur- 
face has  been  outlined  and  the  power  has  been  gained  to  estimate  distance 
of  from  half  an  inch  to  five  inches. 

They  are  specially  useful  for  teaching  position  and  the  directions  vertical 
and  oblique.  With  the  last  five  gifts  the  children  have  constructed  simple 
forms  of  use  and  symmetry  in  solid,  surface,  and  linear  representation — at 
first  by  imitation,  afterwards  by  following  dictations  based  upon  position, 
direction,  measurement,  and  the  particular  features  of  each  form,  to  con- 
struct from  a  drawn  pattern  and  to  give  expression  to  their  own  ideas  in 
free  invention.  In  thus  using  them  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
first  six  numbers — their  separations  and  combinations,  the  terms  expressing 
direction — vertical,  horizontal,  and  slanting,  terms  expressing  position  or 
place  words,  halves  of  similar  shape  and  position,  and  of  dissimilar  shape 
and  position,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  source  and  nature  of  many 
of  the  materials  used — woolen,  wood,  seeds,  glue,  and  straw. 
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It  has  been  the  aim  to  lead  the  children  to  apply  the  ideas  gained  from 
this  study  of  form,  material  and  laws  in  their  further  experience  with  others 
and  more  complex  things,  to  the  increase  and  strengthening  of  mental  action 
in  seeing,  comparing,  and  classifying. 

By  the  occupations — paper  chains,  chains  made  of  papers  and  straws, 
pricking  drawing,  sewing,  mat  weaving,  paper  folding,  parquetry,  peas  work, 
and  clay  modeling, — the  children  have  given  permanent  expression  to  the 
ideas  received,  and  these  as  well  as  the  work  with  the  gifts  call  for  and  cul- 
tivate the  careful  and  accurate  use  of  hand,  eye,  and  mind,  in  obedience  to 
the  direction  of  the  will. 

The  plays  and  songs  of  the  Kindergarten  have  been  an  important  means 
of  drawing  the  children  together  and  developing  sympathy  and  unity,  under 
the  genial  influence  of  which  many  timid  children  have  been  able  to  cast  off 
that  constraint  which  hindered  the  exercise  of  their  powers  in  any  direction, 
and  to  acquire  a  self-possession,  bodily  and  mentally,  which  they  otherwise 
would  have  lacked.  In  addition,  a  few  of  the  benefits  of  the  plays  and 
songs  have  been,  a  systematic  exercise  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
growth  in  power  of  self-control,  the  exercise  of  consideration  for  others,  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination,  and  acquaintance  with  and  interest  in  many 
of  the  occupations  of  men,  the  habits  of  animals  and  the  operations  of 
nature. 

All  the  work  being  visibly  the  product  of  their  own  activity  and  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  the  result  being  so  perceptibly  the  effect  of  their  own  inability 
or  carelessness,  the  children  have  evinced  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  good  work  and  endeavor,  and  the  attempt 
to  bring  their  work  up  to  the  standards  which  they  themselves  have  fixed 
upon  as  true,  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  their  moral  nature,  often 
causing  a  spontaneous  regulation  of  conduct  and  obedience  to  the  law  of 
right. 


Scheme  of  Lessons 

GIVEN   AT  THE    MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

From  November,  1886,  to  June,  1887. 

Each  tool  when  it  is  first  used,  is  described,  the  different  parts  named,  and 
the  way  to  hold  and  use  it  explained.  After  the  boy  has  learned  how  to  use 
a  tool  he  is  shown  how  to  sharpen  it  on  the  oil  stone,  and  is  required  to 
keep  it  in  good  order. 

LESSON  I. 

HAMMER. 

1.  Exercises  in  striking  a  block  of  wood  with  hammer,  to  show  wrist, 
«lbow  and  shoulder  movements,  and  to  learn  to  strike  "  square." 

2.  Exercises  in  driving  nails  of  different  sizes,  perpendicularly,  and  in 
drawing  them. 

3.  Exercises  in  nailing  two  boards.  Ji  in.  thick,  together,  with  nails  of 
different  sizes,  driven  obliquely,  and  in  drawing  them. 

CHISEL  AND   TRY   SQUARE. 

4.  Take  board  6  in.  square,  mark  out  the  corners  square,  with  try  square 
and  lead  pencil ;  cut  them  out  perpendicularly,  with  i  in.  firmer  chisel. 

5.  Take  board  6  in.  square,  round  the  corners  with  i  in.  firmer  chisel, 
<:utting  perpendicularly  ;  prove  with  try  square. 

LESSON  n. 

CHISEL  TO  LINE. 

1.  Take  piece  12  in.  long,  i^  in.  wide,  ^  in.  thick,  and  mark  with  rule 
and  compass  a  pointed  arch,  at  one  end,  and  a  round  arch  at  the  other  end  ; 
shape  out  with  i  in.  firmer  chisel,  cutting  with  the  grain  from  sides  to  center 
of  arch. 

HALVING. 

2.  Take  two  pieces  6  in.  long,  2^  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick,  and  halve  them 
together,  using  rule,  try  square,  single  gauge,  scratch  awl,  back  saw,  ijl^  in. 
firmer  chisel,  and  cutting  board.  Always  use  cutting  boards  to  save  cutting  the 
bench, 

HALF  DOVETAIL. 

3.  Make  a  half  dovetail,  with  one  piece  5  in.  long,  \%  in.  wide,  ^  in* 
thick,  and  one  4  in.  long,  \%  in.  wide,  ^  in.  thick,  using  same  tools  as  in  2, 
except  yi  in.  chisel  instead  of  iX  i". 
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LESSON  III. 

END   MORTISE  AND  TENON. 

1.  Take  piece  5  in.  long,  i}(  in.  square,  and  form  mortise  in  one  end ; 
take  piece  same  size  and  form  tenon  at  one  end  ;  using  rule,  try  square, 
scratch  awl,  mortise  gauge,  back  saw,  f^  in.  chisel  and  bench  vise. 

BORING. 

2.  Take  piece  3  in.  long,  i}(  in.  square,  center  the  sides  and  ends  with 
single  guage,  put  in  the  vise,  and  bore  half  way  through  with  X  i°-  ^^^ » 
reverse,  and  bore  from  the  other  end. 

3.  Repeat  the  above,  using  ^  in.,  }4  in.,  ^  in.,  )(  in.,  and  ^  in.  bits. 

LESSON  IV. 

SAWING  SQUARE. 

1.  Take  piece  12  in.  long,  i}(  in.  wide,  ^  in.  thick,  mark  two  sides  i  inch 
from  end,  with  try  square  and  scratch  awl,  and  saw  off  evenly. 

2.  Repeat  above,  sawing  off  piece  Ji  in.,  ^  in.,  }^  in.,  f^  in.,  )(  in.,  and 
yi  in. 

THROUGH   DOVETAIL. 

3.  Take  one  piece  4  in.  long,  i}4  in-  square,  and  one  piece  3  in.  long,  i^ 
in.  square,  and  make  through  dovetail.     Using  }i  in.  chisel  for  cutting. 

LESSON  V. 

JACK   PLANE. 

1.  Take  piece  18  in.  long,  12  in.  wide,  ij4  in.  thick,  place  on  bench,  flat 
side  down,  end  firmly  against  bench  hub,  and  plane  off  a  few  shavings  with 
jack  plane,  as  set. 

2.  Take  the  plane  apart,  naming  its  parts ;  put  it  together  and  practice 
setting  it,  comparing  the  shavings,  until  it  is  set  correctly. 

3.  Take  piece  6  in.  square,  Ji  in.  thick,  mark  off  the  corners,  forming  an 
octagon  ;  using  rule,  compass,  and  scratch  awl.  Saw  off  corners,  leaving 
line,  and  smooth  edges  with  block  plane. 

CROSS   CUT  SAW. 

4.  Take  board  8  ft.  long,  6  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick,  lay  off  a  line,  with  tiy 
square  and  lead  pencil,  6  in.  from  the  end,  and  saw  off,  leaving  line. 

5.  Repeat  above,  sawing  on  the  line. 

LESSON  VI. 

GROOVING. 

I.  Take  piece  3  in.  long,  3  in.  wide,  Ji  in  thick,  and  make  a  groove,  }i  in. 
wide,  }4  in.  deep,  through  the  center,  across  the  grain,  using  rule,  mortise 
gauge,  try  square,  scratch  awl,  back  saw,  bench  hook,  ^  in.  firmer  chiseU 
bench  vise  and  cutting  board. 
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2.  Take  piece  4  in.  long,  3  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick,  cut  a  tenon  on  one  end 
to  fit  groove  ;  using  same  tools  as  in  i. 

3.  Round  the  ends  of  both  pieces  with  firmer  chisel,  using  try  square  to 
prove  correctness  of  work. 

4.  Put  together  and  test  with  try  square. 

RIPPING  SAW. 

5.  Take  board  8  ft.  long,  12  in.  wide,  ^  inch  thick,  mark  off  with  single 
gauge  a  strip  2  in.  wide  ;  put  it  on  the  horse  and  saw  to  line,  then  put  the 
board  in  the  bench  vise,  one  end  resting  on  the  bench  pin  ;  plane  with  jack 
plane,  and  true  up  with  jointer,  using  try  square  to  prove  it. 

6.  Repeat  above,  sawing  on  the  line. 

LESSON  VII. 

FRAMING. 

1.  Saw  from  stock  a  strip  2  ft.  long,  i  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick,  using  single 
gauge  and  rip  saw. 

2.  Square  up  with  fore  plane,  trying  plane,  and  try  square. 

3.  Saw  off  with  back  saw,  piece  12  in.  long,  for  stile,  and  one  5  in.  long 
for  rail. 

4.  Form  mortise  in  stile,  and  tenon  on  rail,  using  bench  vise,  back  saw, 
bench  hook,  i  in.  firmer  chisel,  ^  in.  mortise  chisel,  and  mallet. 


LESSON  VIIL 

FRAMING  (completed). 

1.  Drive  together  the  pieces  prepared  in  the  last  lesson  and  smooth  face 
with  block  plane. 

HALVING. 

2.  Saw  from  stock,  piece  40  in.  long,  i  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick,  using  rip  saw. 

3.  Square  it  up  with  jack  plane,  trying  plane,  and  try  square,  gauging  to 
thickness  and  width. 

4.  Cut  off  two  pieces  12  in.  long,  and  two  8  in.  long,  and  halve  corners 
together,  making  a  frame  with  ends  projecting  one  inch. 

LESSON  IX. 

HALVING  (completed). 

1.  Round  the  ends  of  the  pieces  prepared  in  the  previous  lesson,  using 
compass,  firmer  chisel,  and  wood  file. 

2.  Put  together  and  smooth  up  with  block  plane. 

SAWING  AND   PLANING. 

3.  Saw  from  stock,  piece  12  in.  long,  2  in.  square. 

4.  Square  it  and  plane  all  sides. 

5.  Cut  from  stock  piece  4  in.  long,  4  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick. 

6.  Square  it  and  plane  all  sides. 
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LESSON  X. 

GAUGING. 

1.  Center,  with  marking  gauge,  on  all  sides,  from  end  to  end,  the  12  in. 
piece  prepared  in  last  lesson. 

2.  Square  off  a  line  all  round,  }(  in.  from  end,  then  on  that  line,  point  off 
^  in.  on  each  side  of  center,  on  all  four  sides ;  from  the  points  thus 
obtained,  draw  lines  obliquely  to  the  corners  at  the  other  end  ;  then  draw 
lines,  from  the  said  points,  on  the  line  squared  off,  to  the  center  of  the  top. 

BEVELING. 

3.  Bevel  with  draw  knife,  and  plane  true,  using  bevel  to  prove  the  work, 

CHAMFERING. 

4.  Chamfer  the  top  to  a  point,  as  marked  out. 


LESSON  XI. 

DOWELING. 

1.  Draw  a  line  through  the  center  of  the  base  of  the  column,  made  in  the 
last  lesson,  point  off  yi  in.  on  each  side  of  center.  Make  centers  with 
scratch  awl,  to  bore  from,  and  bore  holes  perpendicularly  I*  in.  deep,  with 
}4  in.  twist  bit. 

2.  Glue  in  }(  in.  dowels  ;  ends  to  project  ^  in. 

3.  Center  the  piece  4  in.  square,  prepared  in  Lesson  IX — 4.  Measure  )i 
in.  on  each  side,  bore  perpendicularly,  holes  ^  in.  deep. 

4.  Set  gauge  }i  in.  and  gauge  round  the  top  and  sides,  chamfer  off,  using 
I  in.  firmer  chisel,  true  up  with  block  plane  and  try  square. 

5.  Glue  together,  making  column  and  plinth. 


LESSON  XII. 

DRAW   KNIFE.      PLANING  TO   LINE. 

1.  Saw  from  stock,  strip  12  in.  long,  2  in.  square. 

2.  Square  up  sides  and  ends. 

3.  Gauge  off  ^  in.  from  all  the  corners,  put  in  bench  vise,  take  off  corners 
with  draw  knife  and  plane  to  line. 

LESSON  XIIL 

MORTISING. 

1.  Saw  from  stock,  two  pieces  12  in.  long,  i}^  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick  for 
stiles,  and  two  pieces  8  in.  long,  i  y^  in.  wide,  ^  in.  thick  for  rails. 

2.  Square  them  up. 

3.  Form  mortise  in  stiles,  and  saw  tenon  in  rails. 

4.  Mortise  to  be  two-thirds  the  thickness  of  the  stile,  rails  to  enter  stiles 
^  in.  from  the  end,  and  tenons  to  project  ^  in. 
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LESSON  XIV. 

MORTISING  (completed). 

1.  Finish  up  and  fit  mortise  and  tenon,  commenced  in  last  lesson,  with 
chisel. 

2.  Round  the  ends  of  tenons. 

3.  Drive  together,  and  plane  off  back  and  front. 

LESSON  XV. 

GLUE  JOINT. 

1.  Saw  from  stock,  two  pieces  3  ft.  long,  3  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick. 

2.  Plane  the  edges  square,  with  jack  plane,  trying  plane,  and  try  square. 

3.  Joint  together. 

LESSON  XVI. 

BEVELING. 

1.  Saw  from  stock,  two  pieces  3  ft.  long,  3  in.  wide,  ^  in.  thick. 

2.  Square  them  up. 

3.  Mark  on  edge  with  bevel  (set  to  templet  45°),  and  plane  to  bevel  with 
jack  plane,  fore  plane,  and  trying  plane. 

LESSON  XVII. 

BLIND   OR   MITRE   MORTISE. 

1.  Saw  from  stock,  two  pieces  6  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick. 

2.  Square  them  up. 

3.  Make  mitre  mortise  and  tenon,  using  try  square,  scratch  awl,  mortise 
gauge,  back  saw,  ^  in.  mortise  chisel,  and  bevel. 

4.  Put  the  mortised  piece  in  mitre  board  and  plane  true. 

LESSON  XVIII. 

BLIND   OR   MITRE  MORTISE  (completed). 

1.  Drive  together  the  pieces  made  in  last  lesson. 

2.  Level  off  faces  and  ends  with  block  plane. 

3.  Round  the  ends  to  finish. 

LESSON  XIX. 

MITREING. 

1.  Saw  from  stock,  strip  18  in.  long,  3  in.  wide,  ^  in.  thick. 

2.  Smooth  it  up  and  square  it. 

3.  Cut  into  four  pieces,  4  in.  long. 

4.  Mark  comers  of  each  piece  on  flat  side  with  scratch  awl  and  bevel  (set 
to  templet  45*). 

5.  Put  in  mitre  box  and  saw  to  line. 

6.  Put  in  mitre  board  and  true  up. 

7.  Fit  together  and  test  with  try  square. 
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LESSON  XX. 

MiTREiNG  (completed). 

1.  Glue  together  the  pieces  made  in  the  last  lesson,  and  key  it,  making  a 
frame. 

DOVETAIL. 

2.  Saw  from  stock,  two  pieces  4  in.  long,  3  in.  wide,  Ji  in.  thick. 

3.  Square  them  up. 

4.  Mark  for  dovetail  and  saw  out. 

LESSON  XXL 
DOVETAIL  (completed). 

1.  Chisel  out  and  fit  the  pieces  made  in  last  lesson. 

2.  Drive  them  together  and  level  off  with  block  plane. 

3.  Round  the  ends. 

LESSON  XXIL 

FRAMING   AND    WEDGING. 

1.  Saw  from  stock  one  piece  6  in.  long,  i^  in.  square,  and  one  piece  4  in. 
long,  1)4  in.  square. 

2.  Square  them  up. 

3.  Form  mortise  ^  in.  x  i)(  in.  in  long  piece,  using  mortise  gauge  and  ji 
in.  mortise  chisel. 

4.  Form  tenon,  on  short  piece,  to  fit  mortise,  and  to  project  one  inch. 

5.  Cut  hole  in  tenon,  beveled  on  one  side,  for  wedge,  using  }(  in.  chisel. 

6.  Drive  together  and  wedge. 

LESSON  XXIIL 

SQUARING  TO    SIZE. 

1.  Saw  strip  i}i  in.  wide  from  i>^  in.  plank. 

2.  Gauge  to  size. 

3.  Plane  with  jack  plane,  and  true  up  with  jointer,  and  try  square. 

LESSON  XXIV. 

PLANING   TO    WIDTH. 

1.  Take  yi  in.  board  about  6  ft.  long,  8  or  zo  in.  wide,  and  saw  off  strip 
4}i  in.  wide. 

2.  Plane  with  jointer  to  4}4  in. 

3.  Saw  off  two  pieces  8  in.  long  for  sides,  and  two  pieces  4}^  in.  long  for 
ends  of  a  box. 

4.  Square  edges  and  smooth  faces  with  block  plane. 

LESSON  XXV. 

DOVETAIL. 

1.  Set  single  gauge  to  ^  in.,  and  square  around  the  ends  of  pieces  pre- 
pared  in  last  lesson. 

2.  Mark  for  dovetails. 

3.  Form  dovetails,  using  }i  in.  and  X  in.  chisel,  and  cutting  from  both 
sides. 
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LESSON  XXVI. 

DOVETAIL  (completed). 

I.  Finish  up  and  fit  dovetails. 

a.  Glue  together  and  clamp  with  hand  screws,  taking  care  to  bring  the 
joints  up,  and  to  keep  the  box  square,  using  try  square  at  every  corner. 

LESSON  XXVII. 

SMOOTHING  AND   SAND-PAPERING. 

1.  Saw  out)  two  pieces  s^  in.  x  9  in.  for  top  and  bottom  of  box. 

2.  Square  up  edges  and  smooth  faces. 

3.  Smooth  sides  and  ends  of  box  with  block  plane. 

4.  Sand-paper,  clean  and  smooth. 

5.  Level  off  top  and  bottom  edges. 

LESSON   xxvin. 

NAILING. 

1.  Nail  on  top  and  bottom  pieces,  with  ij4  in.  No.  16  wire  nails,  being 
careful  to  drive  the  nails  straight  and  in  the  center  of  thickness  of  sides 
and  ends. 

MOLDING. 

2.  Get  piece  40  in.  long,  Ji  in.  square,  from  stock. 

3.  Square  to  ^  in.,  and  quarter  round  with  jack  plane  ;  making  a  molding 
for  bottom  of  box. 

4.  Get  from  stock,  piece  40  in.  long,  ^  in.  square. 

5.  Square  to  ^  in.,  and  quarter  round  ;  making  a  molding  for  top  of  box 

LESSON  XXIX. 

MITREING. 

Saw  molding,  made  in  last  lesson,  in  lengths  to  fit  box  (mitreing  the  cor- 
ners in  mitre  box),  and  glue  them  on  the  box. 

LESSON  XXX. 

BEVELING. 

1.  Plane  the  edges  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  box  with  block  plane,  to  an 
equal  projectio  nail  around. 

2.  Mark  the  top,  with  single  gauge,  i  in.  on,  and  X  in.  down. 

3.  Bevel  with  i^  in.  chisel  and  finish  with  block  plane,  and  sandpaper 
block. 

LESSON  XXXL 

CHISELING. 

Cut  a  hole  exactly  in  center  of  top,  i^  in;  long,  ^  in.  wide.  Using 
}i  in.  chisel. 

LESSON  xxxn. 

Finish  up  the  box,  with  moldings,  etc.,  according  to  individual  fancy. 
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SPELLING. 

sympathy. 

symmetry. 

efficiency. 

melancholy 

cemetery. 

separation. 

tariff. 

Cincinnati. 

Baltimore. 

necessity. 

insurrection. 

judicious. 

irritable. 

vegetables. 

embezzle. 

intellectual. 

territory. 

marriage. 

edifice. 

California. 

fascinate. 

orchestra. 

indispensable. 

EXERCISE   FOR   DICTATION. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be  abased  and  humbled,  but  never  degraded 
or  disgraced.  Men  and  animals  attack,  or  encounter  ;  men  only  assail,  or 
assault.  I  abhor  his  wickedness,  and  detest  the  perpetrator.  We  are  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  a  thing ;  prejudiced  against ;  biased  for  or  against. 
We  are  commissioned  by  persons,  authorized  sometimes  by  circumstances, 
empowered  by  law.  To  imitate  is  to  take  a  general  likeness ;  to  copy,  to 
take  an  exact  likeness.  We  are  preserved  from  ruin,  and  protected  from 
oppression. 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  Write  a  brief  letter  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  stating 
what  advantages  you  have  derived  from  your  school  during  the  past  year. 
Sign  the  name  John  Smith.  (") 

2.  Express  in  your  own  language  the  thought  contained  in  the  following 
lines :  (") 

"Were  half  the  power  ih^x  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  netd  of  arsenals  or  forts  ; 

The  warrior's  would  be  a  name  abhorred  ; 
And  every  nation  M^/ would  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
•  Would  wear  for  ever  more  the  curse  of  Cain." 

3.  Parse  the  words  in  italics — omitting  all  rules.  (^•) 

4.  Give  rules  for  writing  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  nouns  and 
illustrate  each  case.  ('•) 
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5.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following  verbs  : 

Sit  in  first  person,  plural,  past ; 

ZiV  in  third  person  singular  past ; 

Dfink  in  third  person,  plural,  present  perfect ; 

Set  in  third  person,  singular,  present. 

Gc  in  second  person  singular  past.  i}^) 

6.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  giving  a  reason  in  each 
instance : 

who  were  you  talking  with  ? 

I  wish  I  was  strong  enough  to  lift  this. 

The  new  boat  is  now  laying  at  the  dock. 

My  friend  only  left  me  an  hour  ago. 

He  said  you  and  me  could  go  with  him.  Q^ 

7.  Write  a  simple  sentence  ;  a  complex  sentence ;  a  compound  sen- 
tence. (*) 

8.  Write  sentences  using  the  following  nouns  correctly  in  the  plural  num- 
ber : — loaf,  hero,  axis,  father-in-law,  valley,  leaf,  handful.  (•) 

9.  Give  six  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  illustrate.  (^^) 

10.  Write  a  brief  composition  on  some  one  of  the  folloMnng  topics :       Q^) 

The  Toboggan  slide. 
Modern  means  of  travel. 
The  value  of  an  education. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Make  out  the  following  bill  and  find  the  amount  due  : 

Charles  Jones  bought  of  J.  D.  Dewell  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  May  15, 
1886,  45  lbs.  of  sugar  @  12c.;  6  lbs.  tea  @  8oc.;  7  gals,  molasses  @  63c.;  48 
yds.  sheeting  %  14c.;  i  box  starch.  14  lbs.  @  8^c.,  and  8  doz.  eggs  @  21c. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  in  a  farm  ^  of  a  mile  long,  and  ^  of  a  mile 
wide? 

3.  A  salesman  sells  goods  at  a  commission  of  2^  per  cent.;  what  must  be 
his  sales  that  he  may  have  a  yearly  income  of  $5,000. 

4.  How  many  pickets  4  in.  wide,  placed  3  in.  apart,  are  required  to  fence 
a  garden  21  rods  long  and  14  rods  wide? 

5.  Bangor,  Me.,  21°  13'  east  of  New  Orleans ;  When  9  A.  m.  at  Bangor, 
what  is  the  hour  at  New  Orleans? 

6.  What  is  the  bank  discount  and  what  are  the  proceeds  on  $125  payable 
in  90  days,  at  8  per  cent. 

7.  How  many  gallons  of  water  will  a  cubical  cistern  hold  that  is  10  ft. 
deep? 

8.  Bought  goods  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  amounting  to  $728.50,  for  which  I 
pay  f  cash,  and  give  a  4  mo.  note,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  added,  for  the 
remainder.    What  is  the  face  of  the  note  ? 

9.  Find  the  entire  surface  of  a  cylinder,  the  altitude  of  which  is  30  in.  and 
the  diameter  18  in. 

10.  If  25  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  24  days  working  8  hours  a  day, 
how  many  hours  a  day  will  30  men  be  required  to  work  in  order  to  do  the 
same  work  in  16  days  ? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Locate  the  following : — Memphis,  Milwaukee,  Atlanta,  Ottawa,  Chey- 
enne, Sandy  Hook,  Cedar  Keys,  San  Diego,  Humboldt  River,  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Bound  'the  States  of  New  York  and  Kentucky.  Compare  Connecticut 
with  Ohio  with  respect  to  size,  productions  and  cities. 

2.  Describe  the  important  mountain  systems  of  Europe. 
Describe  Paris  and  Rome. 

3.  China : — Speak  of  her  government,  system  of  education,  domestic  com- 
merce and  staple  productions. 

Progress  in  Japan. 

4.  The  location  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  advantages  derived  from  it. 
Describe  the  surface  and  the  animal  life  of  Africa. 

5.  Sketch  a  map  of  South  America. 

Indicate  the  location  of  the  larger  countries.  Trace  a  journey  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Montevideo,  thence  to  Bahia,  thence  to  Trinidad,  thence  to 
Aspinwall  and  thence  to  Lima. 

HISTORY. 

.1.  Name  the  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by  the  following  persons: 
Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto,  Henr}*^  Hudson,  Cartier  and  Drake. 

2.  Give  brief  sketches  of  the  settlement  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Write  on  the  following  topics :  The  Stamp  Act,  Boston  Port  Bill,  The 
First  Continental  Congress. 

4.  Arnold's  treason  and  the  capture  of  Andr^. 

5.  Name  the  leading  events  in  the  administrations  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Andrew  Jackson. 

5.  Recite  the  events  that  led  to  Lee's  surrender. 
What  led  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson? 


ANNUAL   EXAMINATION. 

April,  1887. 
FOURTH  CLASS. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

New  Haven,  Jan.  ist,  1885. 

I.  M.  R.  Powers  and  Student  have  this  day  formed  a  co-partnership  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  Hardware  Business.  The  partners  are  to 
share  equally  in  gains  and  losses,  and  interest  is  to  be  allowed  on  net  in- 
vestments.    Powers  invests  cash  $2,500.     Student  invests  $2,000. 
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3.  Purchased  of  John  Fiy,  Merchandise  as  per  invoice,  $1,961,  Paid  cash 
$304,  Note  at  30  ds.  $300,  the  balance  purchased  on  account. 

3.  Sold  J.  Bishop  on  <^,  Merchandise  as  per  invoice  $864.50. 

6  Bought  of  H.  Diston  invoice  of  Mdse.  $1,138.  Paid  cash  $50,  Balance 
^n<)fe. 

8.  Received  of  J.  Bishop  cash  on  ^  $75. 

9.  M.  R.  Powers  has  drawn  for  private  use  $175. 

11.  Paid  John  Fry  cash  on  <5fe  $543.50. 

12.  Sold  J.  Bishop  invoice  of  Mdse.  $230.10.  Received  cash  $25,  Balance 
on  <5fe. 

13.  Paid  H.  Diston  on  <^,  cash  $125,  draft  on  J.  Bishop  $425. 

15.  Sold  H.  G.  Bourne  on  his  note  at  30  ds.  invoice  of  Mdse.  $573. 

15.  Gave  H.  Diston  on  <^  our  note  at  30  days  for  $119.50. 

17.  Sold  John  Brown  invoice  of  Mdse.  $573.  Received  cash  $314,  Note  at 
10  ds.  $200,  Balance  on  <^. 

20.  Paid  our  note  due  J.  Fry  with  interest.  Face  of  note  $300.  Interest 
$2.08. 

Interest  due  partners  M.  R.  Powers .    Student . 

Inventifry. 
Mdse.  unsold  $1,165. 

ENGLISH. 

I.  a.  Give  the  date  of  birth,  and  birth-place  of  Irving,  Longfellow  and 
Whittier. 

b.  Which  of  these  authors  is  living,  and  where  ? 

c.  What  book  established  Irving's  fame  as  an  author? 

d.  Under  what  fictitious  names  did  he  write? 

e.  What  do  you  know  of  Whittier's  interest  and  work  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause  ? 

f.  How  did  his  early  advantages  compare  with  those  of  Longfellow? 

g.  What  can  you  say  of  Longfellow's  home  life  at  Cambridge? 

h.  Name  four  works  of  each  of  these  authors,  not  including  those  you 
have  read. 

i.  Name  three  friends  of  Longfellow. 
/  When  did  he  die  ?  0«) 

IL  Locate  the  following  quotations,  and  name  the  figures  in  each : 

a,  "And  her  sails  were  loosened  and  lifted, 

And  blown  away  like  clouds." 

b,  "  Weaving  through  all  the  poor  details 

And  home-spun  warp  of  circumstance 
A  golden  woof-thread  of  romance." 
€.  "He  was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat  the 
draught." 

d,  "  Yours  has  the  suffering  been. 
The  memory  shall  be  ours." 
e,  "Every  foot-fall  whispers  along  the  walls,  and  chatters  among  the 
sepulchres."  (*) 
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III.  a.  What  suggested   the  "  Hjrmn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns,"  and  the 
"  Skeleton  in  Armor  ?" 

b.  Which  one  of  these  authors,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  do  you  like 
best,  and  why  ? 

c.  Name  two  characteristics  of  each  of  these  authors  which  you  have  dis- 
covered by  studjring  their  works. 

d.  Write  at  least  five  lines,  stating  in  what  respects  you  have  profited  by 
your  study  of  English.  (**) 

IV.  Write  two  lines  about  each  of  the  italicized  expressions  in  the  follow- 
ing  quotations : 

a.  "  It  ...  .  seemed  to  tell  of  Pisa's  leaning'  miracle" 

b,  "  Nor  is  it  given  us  to  discern 

What  threads  the  fatal  sisters  spun." 

c,  **  And,  from  out  a  neighboring  farmyard 

Loud  the  cock  AUctryon  crowed." 

d,  Prelates  with  crosiers  and  mitres  (*> 

V.  Write  a  short  composition  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

A  Stroll  through  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Trials  of  Dame  Van  Winkle. 

Pegasus  in  Pound. 

An  Evening  with  the  Whittier  Family.  ('•> 

THIRD  CLASS. 

CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

1.  (a)  Give  an  illustration  showing  the  relation  of  the  different  depairt- 
ments  of  government. 

{b)  How  do  the  different  departments  act  as  checks  upon  one  another  ? 

2.  {a)  Describe  the  mode  of  organizing  the  house  of  representatives. 

{b)  Describe  the  mode  of  making  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution. 

3.  (a)  International  law.    Treason.     Discuss  these  topics  as  fully  as  you 
can. 

(b)  Explain  the  difference  between  a  case  in  law  and  a  case  in  equity. 

4.  (a)  Describe  fully  the  mode  of  electing  the  President  of  the   United 
States. 

5.  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress  ;  of  the  President  ? 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

MODERN   HISTORY. 

1.  When,  and  from  what  causes  did  dissensions  arise  between  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  ?     How  were  they  terminated  ? 

Give  the  various  fluctuations  in  the  fortunes  of  each  from  1455  to  1485. 

2.  Outline  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

How  did  he  acquire  the  imperial  throne?    How  and  to  whom  did  he 
relinquish  it  ? 

3.  Name  five  prominent  French  statesmen.     In  what  reign  did  each  live, 
and  for  what  was  he  most  distinguished  ? 
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4.  The  rise  of  Spain  to  power.  What  was  her  most  prosperous  period  ? 
What  events  connect  her  history  most  intimately  with  that  of  England  ;  of 
France  ;  of  Germany ;  of  the  United  States  ? 

5.  To  what  royal  house  does  Queen  Victoria  belong?  What  was  her 
right  to  the  throne  ?    Why  did  she  not  retain  the  rule  of  Hanover  ? 

Give  a  metrical  version  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  and  explain  the  allusions. 


SENIOR  REVIEW. 

ENGLISH. 

I.  Analyze  the  first  five  lines  of  the  following  extract : 
"  Comfort  thyself :   what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done. 

May  He  within  Himself  make  pure  !    but  thou^ 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  Ut  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 

But  now  farewell,     I  am  going  a  long  way 

With  these  thou  seest." 
3.  Give  the  syntax  of  italicized  words  in  the  preceding  extract. 

3.  Write  upon  some  character  selected  from  either  Shakspeare,  Scott, 
Dickens,  or  Hawthorne,  showing  what  traits  you  think  the  author  designed 
to  portray,  and  how  far  he  has  been  successful  in  his  delineation. 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  correctly  : 

Sir  Charles  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  for  three  hours,  when  being 
fatigued  by  his  exertions,  their  lordships  adjourned  to  the  following  day, 
doing  so  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  their  own  decisions. 

This  is  one  of  the  sources  from  which  has  sprung  that  abundant  harvest  of 
usefulness  which  he  has  scattered  broadcast  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  his  native  land. 

The  germ,  the  dawn  of  a  new  vein  in  literature  lies  there. 

The  sun  was  down,  but  a  roseate  glow  still  dyed  the  waters,  while  oppo- 
site in  the  blue  vault  stood  the  moon  like  a  silver  shield,  raining  her  bright 
arrows  on  the  sea. 

The  great  tide  of  an  imperfect  and  halting  civilization  has  rolled  onward , 
and  carried  many  triumphantly  with  it. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

I.  Show  by  a  tabular  arrangement,  when  and  by  whom  the  thirteen 
original  colonies  were  settled,  giving  dates. 

Give  in  the  same  table,  such  important  events  in  each  colony  as  you  can 
recall. 
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2.  Assign  the  following  to  their  proper  period,  and  write  upon  one  of 
them  :  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  ;  the  building  of  the  first  railroads ; 
the  first  steamboat  in  the  United  States ;  the  first  electric  telegraph  ;  the 
*'  gold  fever  ;"  the  use  of  iron-clads. 

3.  Name  in  chronological  order  what  you  regard  as  the  five  great  wars  of 
this  country. 

State  the  causes  which  led  to  each  ;  the  length  of  each  ;  the  results  of 
each.  Name  the  generals  who  acquired  celebrity  in  each  ;  the  most  izn- 
portant  battles  of  each. 

4.  Explain  the  following :  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  the  Embargo  act,  the 
Non-intercourse  act.  Nullification,  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Re-construction. 

5.  Describe  carefully  the  military  movements  during  our  late  civil  war.  by 
which  the  Mississippi  river  was  opened. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  peculiarities  of  the  human  skeleton  which  enable  it  to  maintain 
an  erect  position.  (*) 

In  the  construction  of  the  skull,  what  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the 

brain.  P) 

2.  What  are  the  functions  of  nerve  centers  and  nerve  trunks  ?  C) 
Describe  the  structure  of  the  larynx.  (') 

3.  Explain  the  need  of  food  to  the  body.  Write  about  the  following  foods 
with  reference  to  their  alimentary  principles :  wheat,  com,  rice,  potatoes, 
fruits,  milk.  0 

What  are  the  digestive  actions  of  the  different  secretions,  in  the  process  of 
intestinal  digestion?  C) 

4.  What  is  lymph  and  what  are  its  relations  to  the  body  ?  (^ 

5.  Write  about  the  amount  of  work  done  daily  by  the  heart,  and  state  how 
this  is  affected  by  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol.  (*) 

5.  What  volume  of  air  should  be  allowed  each  occupant  of  a  room,  and 
at  what  rate  should  it  be  replenished  ? 

Apply  your  statement  to  No.  10,  H.  H.  S.,  making  your  own  estimate  of 
its  dimensions  and  seating  capacity,  and  state  whether  hygienic  law  is  satis- 
fied in  this  respect.  (') 

6.  Define  the  following  terms :  automatic  nerve  center,  labyrinth,  lachrymal 
sac,  plasma,  posterior  nares.  0 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  indicating  upon  it :  (i)  The 
lumber  belt.  (2)  The  cotton  belt.  (3)  The  wheat  belt.  (4)  The  great  cattle 
ranch  area.  (5)  The  five  largest  cities.  (6)  The  lead  region.  (7)  "  Desert " 
United  States.  (8)  An  important  manufacturing  district.  (9)  Three  inland 
commercial  water-ways.  (10)  The  localities  where  relics  of  the  Mound 
Builders  may  be  seen. 
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II.  (i)  Account  for  the  desert  region  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  I  take  a  pleasure-trip  from  New  Haven  to  San  Francisco  stopping  at 
five  places  of  interest.  Mention  the  principal  railroads  on  which  I  travel, 
and  describe  the  places  visited. 

(3)  Why  do  vessels  from  New  York  to  Europe  prefer  a  northeasterly  route 
to  a  direct  easterly  one  ? 

(4)  Sketch  (roughly)  New  York  City,  locating :  Bedloe's  Island,  Brooklyn, 
Blackwell's  Island,  Hell  Gate,  Coney  Island. 

(5)  Account  for  the  difference  in  prosperity,  growth,  etc.,  between  Eastern 
and  Western  United  States. 

III.  (i)  Why  has  Mexico  no  large  rivers? 

(a)  What  and  where  are :  Fundy,  Barbadoes,  Orinoco,  Soudan,  Denver, 
Herat,  Bulgaria,  Newfoundland,  Fez,  Quito,  Sydney,  Toronto,  Moscow, 
Ormuz,  Singapore  ? 

(3)  What  three  places  mentioned  in  (2)  have  been  brought  into  prominence 
of  late,  and  in  what  way  ? 

(4)  Give  an  item  of  interest  in  connection  with  three  places  mentioned 
in  (2). 

(5)  Draw  a  diagram  which  will  show :  the  comparative  height  of  the 
mountain  systems  of  North  America ;  the  width  and  height  of  the  plains  and 
tablelands  ;  and  the  slope  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

IV.  (i)  Name  the  places  from  which  five  of  our  common  articles  of  food 
come. 

(2)  What  interest  in  Africa  has  Portugal  ? 

(3)  Name  two  republics  in  Africa. 

(4)  A  vessel  starts  from  Bombay  for  Liverpool.  In  what  direction  and  on 
what  waters  does  it  go,  and  what  cargo  does  it  take,  going  and  returning? 

(5)  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  comparative  areas  of  the  grand  divisions 
of  the  world. 

V.  (i)  Mention  any  recent  remarkable  discovery. 

(2)  Give  the  name,  with  any  item  of  interest,  of :  a  noted  African  explorer ; 
an  inventor ;  a  historian  ;  a  novelist ;  a  statesman  ;  a  capitalist ;  an  Arctic 
explorer. 

(3)  What  three  religions  have  had  their  birth  in  Asia  ? 

(4)  The  parallels  of  latitude  are  represented  as  straight  lines  on  the  map 
of  Connecticut,  while  on  the  map  of  North  America  they  are  curved  lines. 
Account  for  this. 

(5)  Account  for  the  delightful  climate  of  southern  France. 


Public  Acts 


RELATING   TO    EDUCATION. 


Passed  January  Session,  1887. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


AN  ACT  CONCERNING  EDUCATION. 


The  agents  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  the  public  acts  of  1886  (page  624),  may  be  directed  by  said  board  to  en- 
force  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  in  school 
and  to  perform  any  duties  necessary  or  proper  for  the  due  execution  of 
duties  and  powers  of  the  board. 

CHAPTER  CXIX. 

AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE   PROPERTY   OF   UNION   SCHOOL  DISTRICTS, 

Section  i.  Whenever  any  town  shall  have  assumed  control  of  and 
appraised  the  school  property  as  provided  in  section  five,  chapter  six,  title 
eleven  of  the  general  statutes,  the  town  may,  by  vote  in  town  meeting, 
extend  the  time  in  which  the  tax  payers  of  any  district  or  districts  shall  be 
required  to  pay  the  excess  of  assessment  over  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  in  such  district  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years ;  and  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  school  districts  over  which  any  town  has  assumed 
or  shall  assume  control  shall  be  vested  in  sucl^  town,  to  be  held  for  school 
purposes  so  long  as  so  required,  and  may  be  sold  and  deeded  by  said  town 
when  not  required  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  town  has  voted  or  hereafter  shall  vote  to  assume 
control  of  all  the  schools,  as  provided  in  chapter  six,  title  eleven  of  the 
general  statutes,  in  case  there  is  a  joint  district  the  selectmen  of  the  towns 
out  of  which  such  joint  district  is  formed  shall  meet  within  ten  days  after 
receiving  a  written  request  for  such  meeting,  signed  by  the  first  selectman 
of  either  of  said  towns,  and  appraise  the  school-house  and  other  school 
property  owned  and  used  by  said  joint  district,  and  determine  what  propor- 
tion is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  residing  in  said  district.  If 
the  several  boards  of  selectmen  shall  not  agree,  the  same  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  upon  application  of  either  of  the 
boards  of  selectmen,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final.  The  proportion  belong- 
ing to  the  tax  payers  of  the  town  in  which  the  property  is  not  located,  after 
deducting  the  indebtedness  of  the  district,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
such  town  by  the  treasurer  of  the  town  in  which  such  property  is  located, 
and  the  same  shall  be  remitted  to  the  tax  payers  of  said  town. 
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CHAPTER  CXXV. 

AN  ACT  AMENDING  AN  ACT  CONCERNING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Section  two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  public  acts  of  1886 
{page  611)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  from  the  second  line  of  said 
section  the  word  "July,"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word  "June," 
so  that  said  section  will  read :  The  school  visitors  and  selectmen  in  each 
town  shall  meet  as  a  joint  board  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June  in  each 
year  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  any  other  business 
relating  to  schools. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVL 

AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  ELECTION  OF  WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  ineligible  to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  board  of 
education,  board  of  school  visitors,  school  committee,  or  district  committee, 
or  disqualified  from  holding  such  office  by  reason  of  sex. 

CHAPTER  CXLIV. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  READING. 

Sectiou  I.  The  board  of  education  of  any  district  or  the  board  of  school 
visitors  or  town  school  committee  of  any  town  may,  in  addition  to  the  text 
books  prescribed  according  to  the  provisions  of  section  one,  chapter  four, 
title  eleven  of  the  general  statutes,  prescribe  the  use  of  other  series  of 
books  to  be  used  as  text  books  in  reading ;  provided^  such  additional  series 
are  purchased  by  the  district  or  town  and  the  use  thereof  furnished  free  to 
the  scholars. 

Sec  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

CHAPTER  CXLV. 

AN  ACT  AMENDING  AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF   CHILDREN. 

Section  i.  Section  two  of  chapter  ninety  of  the  public  acts  of  1885  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  Children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  school  twenty-four  weeks  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and 
children  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  who  have  attended  school  twelve 
we^ks  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
chapter  eighty  (page  162)  of  the  public  acts  of  1882,  and  children  over  four- 
teen years  of  age,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
section  while  lawfully  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere,  but  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any  child  who  is  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  a  school  from  any  rule  concerning  irregularity  of  attendance 
which  has  been  enacted  or  may  be  enacted  by  the  town  school  committee, 
board  of  visitors,  or  board  of  education  having  control  of  the  school. 
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Sec.  2.  Section  three  of  the  same  chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  i. 
Each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sections  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  punishable  with  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  dollars.  Said  penalty  shall  not  be  incurred  when  it 
appears  that  the  child  is  destitute  of  clothing  suitable  for  attending  school* 
and  the  parent  or  person  having  control  of  such  child  is  unable  to  provide 
such  clothing,  or  the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  such  child  is  such  as 
to  render  its  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Prosecutions  under 
this  act  shall  be  conducted  and  judgment  may  be  suspended  as  provided  in. 
section  two  of  chapter  eighty  (page  162)  of  the  public  acts  of  1882,  and  cer- 
tificates shall  be  furnished  and  required  as  provided  in  section  four  of  said 
act. 

CHAPTER  CXLVI. 

AN  ACT  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS. 

Section  i.  Attendance  of  children  at  a  school  other  than  a  public  school 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  requiring  parents  and  other  persons  having  control  of  children  to  cause 
them  to  attend  school,  unless  the  teachers  or  persons  having  control  of  such 
school  shall  keep  a.  register  of  attendance  in  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  public  schools,  which  register  shall 
at  all  times  during  school  hours  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  secretary 
and  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  shall  make  such  reports 
and  returns  concerning  the  schools  under  their  charge  to  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  are  required  from  the  school  visitors  concern- 
ing the  public  schools,  except  that  no  report  concerning  expenses  shall  be 
required. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  furnish  to  the  teachers  or  persons  having  charge  of  any  school,  on 
their  request,  such  registers  and  blanks  for  returns  as  may  be  necessary  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section. 


PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 


The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  been 
present  lOO  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  B. — Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupil 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  A.  M.  and  a  p.  m.) 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4  o'clock). 


< 


SCHOOLS. 


1  Hamilton, .... 

2  Hamilton, 

3  Greenwich  Av 

4  Ferry  Street, 

5  High 

6  Ferry  Street, 

7  Lloyd  Street,^ 

8  Hamilton, 

9  Hamilton, 

10  High 

11  Ferry  Street 

12  Washington, 

13  Hamilton 

14:  Washington, 

I 
15  Dizwell  Av., 


16  Washington,. 

17  Washington,. 

18  Hamilton, ... 
I 

19'Winchester,  . 

20  High, 


CO 

O 

o 


12 
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TEACHERS. 


3 
5 

4 
4 

5 

II 

7 
I 

II 

4 
la 

4 
lb 

2 

3 
9 
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Rita  Shea, 

• 

Gertrude  Roche, 

Edith  E.  Johnson 

Julia  A.  Robinson, 

Lucy  R.  Bliss . 

Nellie  H.  Story. 

Mary  J.Fahy, 

Clementine  Kenney, 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

Isaac  Thomas 

Ida  A.  Hague, 

Jennie  R.  Catlln,.. 

Ambrosia  Coonan,...,.. 
Charlotte  E.  McCaffrey, 

Anna  G.  Kennedy, 

Fanny  C.  Wilkinson,  .. 

Anna  £.  Clune, 

Mary  E.  Dallaher 

Lizzie  J.  Miner,  ....... 

Effie  £.  Stevens, 


No.  half 
da3r8ia 
X886-87. 


No.  half 

dajTsin 

x885-<6. 


249 
229 
201 
196 
176 

173 
161 

153 
128 

127 

"5 
114 

112 
III 
III 
no 

107 

104 
104 
103 


238 
194 

121 
128 

165 

128 
136 

249 
128 

150 

104 


149 


< 


8 
6 
6 

5 
II 


5 

8 

8 

2 

3 
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SEWING  LESSONS. 


TIME    TABLE    FOR    1887-88. 
Miss  Liluan  A.   Gladwin,   Instructor. 


SCHOOLS. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  1887-88. 


Mondays, 


Tuesdays, 


Wednesdays, 


Thursdays, 


Fridays, 


Mr.  John  Pursbll,  Instructor 
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REGULAR   MEETINGS   OF   PRINCIPALS    FOR 


YEAR   1887-88. 


Monday,  September  19th, 


October  loth, 

November  7th, 

December  5th, 

January  9th, 

February  6th, 


March 


April 

May 

June 


5th, 
9th, 

7th, 
4th, 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  p.  M. 

at  4.30  P.  M. 

at  4.30  P.  M. 

at  4.30  p.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  p.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1887-88. 


WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


Hlllhouse 
High  School. 

Orange  Street^ 
cor,  IVall. 


Webster  Sch. 

George  Street, 
cor,  York, 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


I Jas.  D.  Whitmore,  Principal, 

T.  W.  T.  Curtis, 

iCarll  A.  Lewis, 

I  John  E.  Ricketts, -- 

Malcolm  Booth, 

,E.  Theo.  Liefeld, 

; Virginia  H.Curtis, 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

Mary  W.  Storrs, 

Annie  S.  Johnson, 

|Sara  E.  Lockwood 

Lucy  R.  Bliss, 

Susan  S.  Sheridan, 

Hyla  C.  Armstrong, 

L.  Jennie  Colby 

Mary  L.  Daniels, 

Winifred  S.Thompson, 

Katharine  M.  Hurlburt, 

Grace  A.  Weeks,  Substitute,. 


2.700 

1,500 

1,300 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

1,200 

800 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 

600 

700 


147  Bradley. 
218  Orange. 
238  George. 
312  Elm. 
505  Elm. 
50  Linden. 
218  Orange. 
65  Grove. 
30  Academy. 
374  Grand  av. 
146  Dixwell  av. 
83  Grove. 
291  Orange. 
125  Humphrey. 
433  Temple. 
;27  College. 
i9  Elm. 
,63  Grove. 
83  Grove. 


$18,340 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

John  G.  Lewis, /'rrwW/a/,.. 

Ada  T.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt, 

Julia  A.  Malcolm 

'Eva  L.  Griffing, 

Anna  R.  Hubbell, 

Eliza  A.  Benham, 

Hattie  Schulhafer, 

Ruth  Gorham, 

Catharine  M.  Downes, 

Sarah  S.  Wilson, 

Alice  B.  Riley, 

Fannie  E.  Graves, 


$2,500 

725, 
450 

675 
650 

630, 

620 

600 

560: 

520' 

480 

460 

450 

600 

j 

$9,920 


438  George. 
186  Goffe. 
So  Ward. 
302  Temple. 
397  Crown. 
280  Wooster. 
32  Dow. 
173  Oak. 
119  State. 
54  Sylvan  av. 
103  Howe  St. 
379  Crown. 
34  Sylvan  a  v. 
1 1 72  Chapel. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Oak  St.  School. 
cor.  Greenwood. 


Davenport  Av. 
School. 
cor.  Asylum. 


Eaton  School. 
Jefferson  Street. 


WOOSTER    SCH. 

IVooster  Street^ 
cor,  fVa/tace. 


a 

o 
o 


4 

3 
2 

I 


4 

3 

2 
I 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 

8a 
8 

7« 

7 
6 


TEACHERS. 


Louise  G.  Wolcott, 

Lottie  Gorham, 

Laura  E.  Lampson, 
Mary  J.  Alden, 


Salaries. 


630 
460 

450 
6co 


Residences. 


Libbie  M.  Healy... . 
Marie  A.  Mallahan, 
Eliza  M.  Deutch... 
Emma  F.  Weld, 


$2,140 

$630 
460 
400 
600 


$2,090 


EATON  DISTRICT. 

Albert  B.  Fifikld^  Principal, 

Eunice  K.  Armstead 

Margaret  I.  Galbraith, 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 
IdaL. 


Henry, 

Mary  J.  Bronson,  ... 

Nellie  L.  Bonney,.-. 

Heppie  E.  Goodrich. 

Jessie  F.  Crane, 

Gertrude  M.  Mann,.. 

Joanna  M.  Flanagan, 

5  ,S.  Lizzie  Briggs 

4a  Ida  M.  Welch, 

4    Mary  F.  Leary, 

3  lEmma  L.  Allen, 

2  iLillian  E.  Bradley,  .. 

ifl  Hattie  Barker, 

I    Mary  J.  Hayes 


I     WOOSTER   DISTRICT. 

I 

Fred'k  E.  Bangs,  Principal^ 

12    Augusta  Crane 

12  iLucy  M.  Pierpont 

II    Jennie  S.  Burlock, 

10    Ella  F.  Healy 

9    Minnie  T.  Bird, 

8    Emma  E.  Burwell, 

7    Blanche  E.  Parker, 

6    Mary  C.  Gorham, 

5  'Katie  R.  Smith, 

4  iMary  A.  Maher, 

3  I  May  E.  Smith, 

2  , Henrietta  Feuchtwanger,  _.. 

I  I  Harriet  C.  Miles 


loi  Sylvan  av. 
54  Sylvan  a  v. 
15  Park. 
65  Kensington. 


16  Factory. 
90  Asylum. 
41  Vernon. 
99  Wall. 


298  Lawrence. 
67  William. 
21  Hamilton. 
5  Osborn. 
9  Audubon. 
23  Trumbull. 
135  St.  John. 
141  Church. 
Woodmont. 
577  State. 
428  Chapel. 
636  State. 
13  Greene. 
925  Grand  av. 
89  Park. 
69  Howe. 
92  Olive. 
660  State. 


$9,410 


10  College. 
204  Woosier. 
108  Argyle. 
78  Whalley  av. 
66  St.  John. 
178  Wooster. 
49  Wooster. 
63  Greene. 
15  Warren. 
82  Wallace. 
3o8Columb.av. 
75  Kiraberlyav. 
12  Whalley  av. 
15  Warren. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Fair  St.  School.' 
near  Olive, 


Fair  St.  Un- 
graded. 


Whiting  St. 
Ungraded. 


Woodward  ScH.i 
Annex. 


German- Eng. 
School. 

285  IVooster  St. 


Hamilton 
School. 

Between    Wallace 

and  Hamilton^ 

near  Grand  Av, 


a 

8 
0$ 


4 

3 
2 

I 


2 
I 


2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


Josephine  H.  Thacher, 

Annie  £.  Conlan, 

Mary  L.  Lockwood.  . .  - 
A.  S.  Chadbourne, .... 


Larkin  A.  Cooper,  .. 
Cornelia  A.  Benton, 


Lizzie  J.  Smith, 


Etta  A.  Lancraf t, . . . 
Caroline  T.  Hughes, 


Salaries. 


3   Jonas  Gabriel, 

2  jGussie  E.  Siebke, 

I    Cornelia  A.  Hurlburt, 


Celestine  Wall,  Principal, 

12    Rita  Shea, - 

12    Annie  P.  Day, 

II    Cornelia  Clinton, 

10    Helena  Chorhon, 

9    Gertrude  Roche, 

8    Veronica  Murray, 

7    Patricia  Carney, 

6    Mary  A.  Fennelly, 

5    Clementine  Kenney, 

4rt  Sylveria  Flynn, 

4    Ambrosia  Coonan, 

3a  Mary  E.  Hall, - 

3  |Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

2a'Nellie  R.  Brown 

2^, Pauline  R.  Hughson 

2  |Annie  E.  McFarland, 

la  Julia  T.  Flannagan 

i^  Clara  Mulville 

I  I  Cyril  Welch,.-. 


Residences. 


|6oo  38  Chestnut. 
460  298  Wallace. 
400  27  West. 
600  130  Dav'p't  av. 


$2,060 1 


$800 
600 


$1,400 


$600 


42  Spring. 
18  College. 


82  Wallace. 


$500 ! 239  Center  (An) 
300  130  Forbes  av. 


$800 


$1,100  Florence   Ho. 
550  194  Brewery. 
550 1 134 ><  Olive. 


$2,200 


$1,300  267  Franklin. 

725    " 

500,10  College. 

675 '267  Franklin. 

650 


<( 


I* 


i< 


It 


<i 


tt 


ti 


<< 


« 


<< 


« 


<« 


u 


630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
480 

460  615  Grand  av. 
500 '92  Bradley. 
450  192  Wallace. 
400  177  Franklin. 
400  9  Summer  pi. 
600  47  Laurel. 
400  267  Franklin. 
600 


11 


<i 


$11,550. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


SaUries. 


Residences. 


D WIGHT  School.' 

I 

Martin  Street^ 
cor.  Gill. 


Orchard  St 
School. 

near  Martin. 


n.  h.  o.  asylim 
School. 

6l0  Elm  Street. 


Winchester 
School. 

Gregory  Street. 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


3 

2 
I 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 


L.  L.  Camp,  Principal, 

12    Georgina  Norman, 

12  iM.  Gertrude  Hall 

II    Harriet  E.  Judson, 

lo  iGertrude  L.  Cooper,. . 
9    Anna  Gildersleeve, 

'Mary  A.  Maltby 

Bessie  L.  Kent, 


■Lottie  J.  Thompson,. 
Maria  £.  Shanley, . . . 
Gertrude  E.  Isbell, .. 
Helen  M.  Thomas,  ., 

|Edna  C.  Lines 

'Charlotte  H.  Oviatt, 


I 


Lizzie  V.  Southworth, 

Carrie  F.  Finch, 

Fannie  W.  Hallock, . 
Carrie  M.  Galpin, 


Margaret  W.  Mason, 
Ellen  M.  Hickox, ... 
Jennie  Woodend,  ... 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

George  B.  Hi^rd,  Principal, 

Marion  H.  Jamieson,    

Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

Harriette  N.  Gunn 

Lizzie  J.  Miner, . 

Frances  I.  Wheeler, 

Kate  I.  Donovan, 

Elizabeth  M.  Andrew, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger 

Annie  K.  Joslin, 

Elizabeth  Palmer 


$2,500  1303  Chapel. 
725  66  Whalley  av. 
400  10  Univers'y  pi 
675!  1303  Chapel. 
65oiMontowese. 
630 1 1 82  Whallcyav 
6201157  Dixwell. 
600 II 38  D wight. 
560,28  Kensingrfon. 
400  34  York. 
480!  1 16  Howe. 
350  133  Martin. 
350,1252  Chapel. 
60011  Whalley  av. 


$9.540 1 


I 
$600 1 338  Orchard. 
350 , 1 70  Howard  av. 
350 '125  High. 
600  '131  Sherman  av 


$1,900 


$600  37  Pearl. 
475  610  Elm. 
500  105  Wallace. 


$1,575 


$2,000 

725 

450 
600 

600 

630 

520 

480 

400 

350 
600 

$7,355 


237  Dixwell  av. 

188 

77  Bristol. 

Milford. 

I  Whalley  av. 

105  Dwight. 

59  Lilac. 

80  Ward. 

12  Whalley  av. 

73  Ward. 

94  Webster. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Shelton  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Division  St. 


DixwELL  Ave. 
School. 

mar  Broadway. 


Skinner  School. 

Statg  Street^  cor. 
Summer, 


Edwards  St. 
School. 

cor,  Foster, 


10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


12 

12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 
2 

I 


8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


Martha  E.  Chapman, 

Nellie  F.  Sproat 

Margaret  K.  Strong,. 
Harriette  P.  Marsh,.. 
Nettie  E.  Studley,... 
Kathleen  A.  Yanz,... 

S.Ellen  Brown , 

Hettie  E.  Cooper,  - . . 

Emma  J.  Ford, 

Marie  J.  Bradley, 


Fannie  T.  Munson,. 
Annie  G.  Kennedy, 

Nellie  A.  Peck, 

Mary  R.  Burwell,  .. 
Ella  E.  Northrop,  .. 
Sarah  S.  Benham,  .. 


SKINNER   DISTRICT. 

Joseph  R.  French,  Principal^ 

Sarah  A.  Tucker, 

M.  Hattie  Bishop, 

Sara  A.  Mai  lory, 

Ann  E.  Loper, 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 

Lily  W.  Sheridan, 

Maggie  T.  Curtis, 

Ellen  Kilbride 

Lucia  J.  Bryant, 

Jennie  A.  Torpey, 

Fannie  A.  Millard, 

Lottie  B.  Manning 

Gertrude  S.  Mann, 


Jennie  E.  Barber,  . 
Sarah  J.  Gibson,,-. 
Lilla  M.  Northrop, 
Anna  M.  Smith,... 
Fannie  Y.  Cooke,. 
Flora  A.  Loper,... 
Carrie  A.  Stevens, 
Evelyn  Manning,. . 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


$675  109  York. 
630  84  Dixwell  av. 
550  70  Prince. 
6oo|iix  Dwight. 
560125  Eld. 
520 16  Garden. 
480196  Broadway. 
4001729  Dixwell  av. 
450:227  Mansfield. 
600  44  Gill. 


$5,465 


$630  1360  Chapel. 
520  242  York. 
480 '39  Whalley  av. 
460191  Dwight. 


400 
600 


276  Howard  av. 
173  Oak. 


$4,345 


22  Trumbull. 
319  Orange. 
131  Bradley. 
63  Grove. 
154  Bradley. 
104  York  sq. 
29I  Orange. 
242  Franklin. 
54  Bishop. 
19  Brown. 
981  State. 
139  Bradley. 
16  Leonard. 
575  State. 


31  Trumbull. 
44  Edwards. 
17  Eld. 
82  Wallace. 
27  Clark. 
154  Bradley. 
254  Bradley. 
16  Leonard. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Humphrey  St.  1    4 
School.        |    3a 

3 


near  State  St, 


St.  Francis 

Orphan  Asylum 

School. 

Highland  St, 


Washington 
School. 

cor.  Howard  Ave. 
and  Putnam  St. 


West  Street 
School. 

near  Adeline  St. 


Carlisle  Street 
School. 

near  Cedar  St. 


2 
I 


3 

2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


Emily  J.  Famsworth, 
Lucy  M.  Whitmore,  . 

Jennie  Henry, 

Mary  A.  Judd, 

Mary  E.Weld, 


SaUries. 


Resdeaoes. 


Collette  Callanan,.. 

Jerome  Lyman, 

Winnefride  Palmer, 


$600; 55  Trumbull. 
3501147  Bradley. 
460 j9  Audubon. 
450  64  Nash. 
600  99  Wall. 


$2,460 


$600  Highland. 
475  i  Highland. 
475]  Highland. 


$1,550' 


WASHINGTON  DISTRICT 

Henry  W.  Loomis,  Principal, 

12    Emily  E.  Warner, 

12    M.  Teresa  Healy, 

II    Jennie  R.  Catlin 

loa  Annie  C.  Norman, 

10    Fannie  A.  Butler, 

9    Georgia  S.  Barber, 

8fl  Lizzie  M.  Catlin, 

8  .Catharine  C.Jones, 

7fl! Julia  Nadler, 

7  jMollie  Nadler, 

6a  Delia  T.  Donahue, 

6    Annie  E.  Clune, 

5    Charlotte  E.  McCaffrey, 

4<»Lillie  B.  Hull, 

4  'Fannie  C.  Wilkinson, 


4  iLillianM.  Bedell 

3  'Amanda  H.  Donovan, 

2  I  Carrie  E.  Strong, 

I    M.  Christina  Rynn,... 


4  I  Martha  B.  May,  ... 
3  ijanette  Trowbridge, 

2  I  Susan  L.  Davis, 

I  I  Alice  G.  Ford, 


205  Orange. 
100  Portsea. 
13  Summer. 
10  Court. 

66  Whallev  a  v. 

67  PrincCv 
119  Dav'np'iav 

10  Court. 
140  Sylvan  av. 
115  Hill. 
115  Hill. 
428  Howard  av. 
144  Washingt'n 
83  Putnam. 
121  Dav*np'tav 

151  Rosette. 


321  Cedar. 
59  Lilac. 
70  Prince. 
19  Dav'np't  av. 


$600  117  Dav'np't  av 
460J353  Orange. 
400  285  Orange. 
114  Meadow. 

$2,060 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 

1 

% 

1 

Greenwich  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Second  SU 

4 

3 

2 

I 

Welch  Training 
School. 

Congres's  A  v. 
cor.  Vernon  St. 


10 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 
2 
I 


Kindergartner, 
Ass't 


It 


Hallock  Street 
School. 

near  Congress  A  v. 


TEACHERS. 


Edith  E.  Johnson, 

Katie  Smith, 

L.  Adele  West,  .. 
Kate  M.  Conlan, . 


WELCH   DISTRICT. 

Sarah  A.  Wilcox,  Principal, 
Virginia  Eogle,  AssU      '• 

M.  Rachel  Webster, 

Bessie  E.  Howes, 

Annie  T.  Collins, 

Annie  L.  Mann, 

Alice  G.  Sumner, 

Rose  F.  Conlan, 

Alice  E.Reynolds, 

Carrie  G.  Weil, 

S.  Louise  Cantield, 

Mary  E.  Egan, 

Agnes  F.  Noyes, 

Charity  B.  Hyde 

Margaret  B.  Daley, 

Repa  T.  Merwin, 

kindergarten. 

Winnie  S.  Evenden, 

Bertha  J.  Cargill, 


Salaries. 


8    Hannah  M.  Chamberlin, 

7    Fannie  M.  Lynch, 

6    Anna  F.  Gillette 

5    Ellen  E.  Carr, 

4  |Cordelia  I.  Corbett, 

3    Mary  E.  K ell ey, 

2  iHattie  M.  Price, 

I    Anna  M.  Brennan, 


Residences. 


$600  341  Howard  av. 
460  268  Portsea. 
400 '30  Lamberton. 
600  253  Hallock  av. 


$2,060 


$1,200  20  Leonard. 

1,000  1179  Chapel. 

800  II 79  Chapel. 

750  22  Vernon. 

600  West  Haven. 

350  79  Kensington. 

550  140  Edwards. 

300 

178  Franklin. 

350 

West  Haven. 

350 

116  Oak. 

300  42  College. 

30o|  12  William. 

300  I  Whalley  av. 

300  287  Washingt'n 

300  91  Goflfe. 

550 

4  Eld. 

500  14  Vernon. 

350 

344  Elm. 

$9,150! 


$65045  Park. 


600 
560 
520 
480 
400 

450 
600 

$4,260 


20  Baldwin. 
i23Colu'b'sav. 
465  Cong.  av. 
65  Spring. 
83  Asylum. 
313  Water. 
2  Elliott. 
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TEACHERS   AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Crdar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

cor.  Gilbert, 


WooLSEY  School 

cor.    Woolsey  and 
Poplar. 


B 

§ 
02 


8 
8 
8 

7 

7 

7 
6 

6 

6 

5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

2 

2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 


12 
12 
II 
ID 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal^ 
Eva  J.  Phelps,  Ass*t 

Sarah  M.  Lewis 

Mary  E.  Woodruff, 

Harriet  E.  Trowbridge, 

Tillie  M.  Ryder, 

Bessie  L.  Crawford, 

Kate  C.  Piatt, 

Louisa  A.  Hofacker, 

Laura  E.  Babcock, 

Mary  E.  Kinsella, 

Mary  C.  Blakeslee, 

Annie  B.  Kelly 

May  R.  Atwater, 

Florence  A.  Northrop, 

Emma  L.  Tyler, 

Florence  L  Judson, 

Isabel  Bretzfelder, ..! 

Annie  L.  Stone, 

Edith  F.  Adams 

Jennie  L.  Klock, 

Florence  E.  White, 

Carrie  L.  Church 

Genie  E.  Talmadge 

Mar}-  E.  O'Gorman, 

Kate  M.  Tuttle, 

Catharine  Morstatter, 


SaUries. 


WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 

I  Mark  Pitman,  Principal,  .. 

Hortense  A.  Darling, 

Flora  B.  Clarke, 

S.  Alice  Darrow, 

F.  Isabel  Swift 

I  Fannie  I.  Bunce, -  - 

I  Lizzie  E.  Weissbarth 

A.  C.  Ruth  Siebke, 

Carrie  A.  Parsons, 

Tulia  A.  Robinson, 

Nellie  I.  Brooks, 

Minnie  A.  Woodford, 

Nellie  M.  Connery, 

Lottie  D.  Butler, 


1,300 
750 
450 
300 
300 
500 
300 
300 

350 
300 
300 
350 
350 
300 
350 
350 
300 

350 
350 
300 
300 
300 
300 

550 
300 
350 
400 


Rcsldcncci. 


55  Lombard. 
10  Washingt*n. 
97  Carlisle. 
44  Elliott. 
122  York. 
70  Hallock. 

13  Clinton  av. 
127  Day. 

364  Cong.  av. 
342  Crown. 
9  Myrtle. 
1267  State. 
83  Asylum. 
Cedar  Hill. 
276  Howard  av. 
N.  Quinnipiac 

142  St.  John. 
85  LaFayette. 

143  Lamberton. 
120  St.  John. 
435  Elm. 

5  Brown. 
173  Division. 

14  Brown. 
16  Lyon, 
no  S.  Front. 
13  Spruce. 


$10,650 


$2,500 

725 
350 

675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
460 
400 
600 

$9,770 


83  Grove. 
310  Exchange. 
21  Ward. 
114  Exchange. 
391  Crown. 
113  Poplar. 
95  Blatchley. 
194  Brewery. 
91  Lyon. 
255  Ferry. 
197  Exchange. 
34  E.  Pearl. 
600  Grand  av. 
112  Ferry. 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Grand  Avenue 
School. 

cor.  Clinton  Ave, 


Grand  Avenue 
Ungraded. 


Lloyd  Street 
S<;hool. 

near  Wolcott, 


Ferry  Street 
School. 

cor.  Peck, 


Center  Street 
School. 

Annex. 


n.  quinnipiac 
Street  School. 

Annex, 


Manual  Train- 
ing School. 

128  Union  Street, 


0) 

a 

o 
o 

0^ 


7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 
I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


4 

3 
2 

I 


2 
I 


2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


iulia  A.  Willard, 
f  ary  J,  Warren, 

Emily  M.  DeForest,  ... 

Mary  F.  MacArthur, 

Martha  E.  Linsley, 

Mary  A.  Pinney 

Henry  A.  Loveland, 

Mary  J.  Fahy 

Jennie  L.  Griswold, 

S.  Helena  Robinson,  .. 
Ella  A.  Beach, 

Nellie  \\,  Story, 

Almira  H.  Day, 

Lucy  A.  Griswold, 

Ida  A.  Hague, 

Mary  L.  Parmalee, 

H.  Rosa  Burwell, 

John  Pursell, 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


$725 
630 

620 

520 

460 

600 


$3,555 


$1,000 


$600 
400 

350 
600 


$1,950 


$550 
460 
350 
600 


$1,960 


210  Exchange. 
94  Greene. 
45  Atwater. 
85  Humphrey. 
1 1  Wolcott. 

45  Park. 


F.  Haven  East. 


173  Franklin. 
70  So.  Front. 
255  Ferry. 
80  Blatchleyav 


8  Pine. 
270  Ferry. 
70  S.  Front. 
31  Clarke. 


$500  666  George. 


$450 


$900 


N.  Quinnipiac. 


238  Columb.  av 


I40 


TEACHERS   AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Vocal  Music. 

Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Free  Hand 
Drawing. 

Primary 
Drawing. 

Sewing. 


TEACHERS. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

B.  Jepson, 

Frederic  R.  Honey, 

Irene  Weir 

Ada  B.  Hyde, 

Lillian  A.  Gladwin, 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


$3,200  30  Grove. 
1,200 1 14  Lincoln. 

1,200 '424  Temple. 

I 

I 
850  46  Elm. 

1 
5001140  Exchange. 


PUPIL  TEACHERS. 
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MEMBERS    OF    THE    TRAINING    CLASS    WHO    ENTERED   THE 

WELCH   SCHOOL,   SEPT.   r2th,   1887. 


Lena  H.  Nichols, 
Alice  S.  McQuaid,  - 
Kate  M.  Beers,  - 
Mary  E.  Robinson,  - 
Mary  N.  Blatchley,     - 
M.  Lulu  Turner. 
Meta  E.  Unger, 
Frederica  E.  Bishop, 
Cora  L.  Fiske,    - 
Sadie  B.  Wilkinson, 
Maria  E.  A.  Hatch, 
Julia  Smith,  - 
Cordelia  A.  Merwin,    - 
Charlotte  E.  Hyde, 
Kittie  G.  Campbell, 
Charlotte  A.  Clarke, 
Nora  A.  Sweeney, 
Carrie  M.  Neebe,     - 
Christina  Galbraith,   - 
Susie  B.  Kinner, 
Maggie  G.  McNamara, 
Isabel  C.  Donnelly, 
Adella  M.  Wright, 
Mary  A.  McGuire,  - 
Sophia  Cahn, 
Alice  E.  Flanagan, 
Caroline  E.  Taylor,     - 
Mary  C.  Mills, 
Elizabeth  Allen, 
Georgia  Hardy, 
Bessie  L.  Loveland, 
Mary  E.  Hogan, 
Kate  L.  McCarthy, 
Francis  B.  Atwater, 
Lizzie  K.  Bradley, 


86  Howe  St. 

181  Orchard  st. 

134  Wooster  st. 

68  East  Pearl  st. 

99  Blatchley  av. 

55  Lombard  st. 

26  Veto  St. 

93  Blatchley  av. 

119  Exchange  st. 

151  Rosette  st. 

372  Congress  av. 

59  East  Pearl  st. 

4  Eld  St. 

West  Haven. 

45  Hamilton  st. 

Milford. 

26  Chestnut  st. 

40  Orchard  st. 

124  Wooster  st. 

West  Haven. 

244  Hamilton  st. 

22  Leonard  st. 

Main  St.,  East  Haven. 

1589  State  St. 

18  Warren  st. 

47  Laurel  st. 

129  Henry  st. 

549  Howard  av. 

516  Columbus  av. 

226  Lloyd  St. 

Fair  Haven  East. 

625  Grand  av. 

116  Davenport  av. 

37  Park  st, 

20  Vernon  st. 


JANITORS. 


High  School Wm.  H.  Clark $650 312  Elm. 

Eaton  School, A 1  marine  Hayward,.-.  650 9  Broadway. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson, 650 177  Franklin. 

Webster  School,    John  Shaughnessy,  -..  625 21  Broad. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 625 64  Daggett. 

Winchester  School, Dennis  O'Keefe, 600 120  Ashmun. 

Dwight  School, George  W.  J udd, 575 106  Martin. 

Wooster  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,    575 81  Adeline. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 575 154  Bradley. 

Washington  School, James  O'Brien 575 11  Salem. 

Shelton  Av.  School, James  Henry 550 154  Shelton  Av. 

Woolsey  School, John  W.  Hill, 575 61  Wolcott. 

Hallock  Street  School,  ) 

,„       ^  «,      ,         >  Thomas  McKiernan, .-  625....  30  Hallock. 

West  Street  School,  ...J  0        j 

Edwards  Street  School, ) 

^  ,  ..  >  Joseph  Miller, 600 081  Slate. 

Humphrey  Street  Sch'l,  J-'       ^  ^ 

Whiting  Street  School,)  „  ,„  ™  ,      ,  „r    ^. 

>■  H.  W.  Blakeslee, 510 77  Washington. 

Cedar  Street  School, . .  \ 

Grand  Av.  School William  S.  Green, 465 39  Grand. 

Dixwell  Av.  School John  W.  Munson,' 440 100  Webster. 

Fair  Street  School, Isaac  Martyn, 350 106  George. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, ..Michael  Reardon, 275 3  Clark  av. 

Oak  Street  School, James  Keegan, 275 31  Auburn. 

Davenport  Av.  School,  ..Thomas  Hannan 275 1  South. 

Lloyd  Street  School, James  L.  Hull 275 80  Blatchley  av. 

Ferry  Street  School George  H.  Case, 275 109  Bailey. 

Orchard  Street  School,  ..Daniel  Lovejoy, 275 70  Dickerman. 

Carlisle  Street  School,  ..Julia  Coxson 275 158  Carlisle. 

German-English  School  -Peter  Bohn 140 285  Wooster. 

Woodward  School, C.  B.  Burwell, 120 N.Quinnip'c(An'x) 

Center  Street  School, C.  B.  Burwell, 90 

N.Quinnipiac  Street  Sch'l,C.  B.  Burwell, 90 

Office, Wm.  H.  Clark, 50 312  Elm. 

Evening  Schools,  estimate, 200 
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Annual  Report 
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New  Hateh  City  School  District 
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NEW     HAVEN: 
TOTTLE,      MOREHOUSE      A     TAYLOR,      PRINTERS. 
I  S  SB.   ,   . 


NEW  HAVEN  CITT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR    FOR    1888-89. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Monday,  Sept.  10;  ends  Dec.  21.= 14  weeks  and  4  days. 
Winter  Term  begins  Wednesday,  Jan.  2 ;  ends  April  26.= 16  weeks  and  3  days. 
Summer  Term  begins  Monday,  May  6;  ends  July  3. =8  weeks  and  3  days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year  40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year  200. 

Holidays.— Oct.  19,  Nov.  29,  30,  April  19,  May  30. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  25,  April  19,  and  May  30,  are  to  be 

counted  as  school  days. 
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SCHOOL    OFFICERS 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,  President. 

Term  expires 

HORACE  H.  STRONG, i888 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN,    -            - 1888 

PHILO  S.  BENNETT. 1888 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH, 1889 

MAIER  ZUNDER, 1889 

HENRY  F.  PECK, 1889 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT, 1890 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 1890 

WILLIAM  H.  CARMALT,  M.D., 1890 


COMMITTEE   ON    FINANCE: 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  PHILO  S.  BENNETT. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARMALT,  M.D. 


COMMITTEE   ON    SCHOOLS: 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT.  HENRY  F.  PECK. 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 


COMMITTEE   ON    SCHOOL   BUILDINGS: 

HORACE  H.  STRONG.  MAIER  ZUNDER. 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN. 


SUPERINTENDENT  :  SECRETARY  : 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON.  HORACE  DAY. 

CLERK  : 

GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 


TREASURER  I  COLLECTOR  : 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 


AUDITORS  : 

RICHARD  F.  LYON.  FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven   City  School 
District  : 

Gentlemen — The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  re- 
fers its  constituents  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  details  of  school  work 
during  the  past  year  and  to  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Secretary  for  the  financial  condition  of  the  district. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  district  the  Board  was 
authorized  to  purchase  a  lot  and  to  erect  a  school  house  in 
the  Washington  district,  the  rooms  in  which  were  over- 
crowded. An  eligible  lot  was  accordingly  purchased  in 
Rosette  street,  near  Howard  avenue,  and  plans  prepared  for 
a  frame  school  house.  But  as  many  remonstrances  were 
made  against  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  an  additional 
appropriation,  increasing  the  amount  to  $35,000,  for  a  brick 
structure,  was  voted  at  a  special  district  meeting. 

The  building  is  now  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy 
and  is  regarded  as  a  model  building,  both  in  appearance 
and  convenience,  although  nothing  whatever  has  been  ex- 
pended for  mere  ornamentation. 

At  the  same  special  meeting  the  district  appropriated 
$50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Webster  school  house  which  was  generally  and  justly 
regarded  as  being  poorly  ventilated  and  inadequately 
lighted.  The  work  is  now  in  progress  and  the  contracts 
call  for  its  completion  in  April  next. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD.  ^ 

.  The  High  School  having  outgrown  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  building,  the  Board  has  been  obliged  to  surrender 
its  offices  and  rent  premises  for  its  own  accommodation 
and  that  of  the  business  of'  the  district. 

The  rapid  increase  of  our  population  obliges  the  district 
to  build,  nearly  every  twelve-month,  a  new  school  house, 
although  there  is  no  corresponding  increase  of  the  taxable 
estate  of  the  district.  Heretofore  a  school  tax  of  three 
mills  on  the  dollar  has  been  found  adequate  to  meet  all 
current  expenses  besides  leaving  a  surplus  to  apply  to  the 
reduction  of  indebtedness  for  buildings. 

The  erection  of  each  new  building  of  course  involves  an 
increased  outlay  for  teachers,  besides  considerable  inci- 
dental expenses. 

With  a  grand  list  nearly  stationary  and  an  increase  of 
several  hundred  children  each  year,  it  has  been  only  a 
question  of  time  when  higher  taxation  would  become  a 
necessity.  That  point  has  now  been  reached  and  a  three 
mill  tax  is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  our  current  ex- 
penses. 

Much  as  this  is  to  be  regretted,  the  Board  cannot  dis- 
charge its  duty  to  the  public  without  recommending  a  tax 
on  the  list  of  1888  of  3J4  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Three  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  place  of 
Messrs.  Strong,  O'Brien  and  Bennett,  whose  term  of  office 
expires  at  the  present  time,  are  to  be  elected  at  the  ap- 
proaching annual  meeting,  together  with  a  treasurer  a 
district  clerk,  and  two  auditors. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

H.  M.  WELCH,  President. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  i,  1888. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


•  ♦• 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

1887. 

Sept.    8,     By  Balance  from  old  account $  q,i2i.33 

19,     Boardman  Fund,  account  Manual  Training, 250.00 

Oct,      I,    Town  of  New  Haven,  Town  Tax 48,814.15 

3,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 1 5I3«55 

Nov.  14,  No.  71.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1875  to  1885,    4.769.24 

No.  72,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1881  to  1885,     1,497.91 

Dec.     I,     Loan  from  Samuel  E.  Merwin,  Trustee, 25,000.00 

8,  No.  73.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1882  to  1886,       964.40 

19,     Loan  from  S.  A.  Galpin,  Receiver, 15,000.00 

1888. 

Jan.    II,  No.  74,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes.  1880  to  1886,        846.59 

16,     H.  W.  Farnam,  Income  Boardman  Fund, 250.00 

Feb.     6,  No.  75,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  188 1  to  1886,       560.34 

8,    Loan  from  First  National  Bank, : 15,000.00 

i6,     Horace  Day,  account  Tuition 372.05 

Mar.     r,     State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, -.  13,365.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  Civil  List, 26,730.00 

26,    No.  76,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes 350.35 

Apr.     3,     Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 410.20 

4,  Loan  from  S.  A.  Galpin,  Receiver, 10,000.00 

19,     No.  77,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes, 533-7* 

26,  Loan  from  H.  M.  Welch,  Trustee, 35,000.00 

28,     Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1.473-89 

May   18,  No.  78,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1877  to  i886,       605.55 

June    4,     Loan  from  S.  E.  Merwin,  Trustee 16,000.00 

6,     Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, - 304.15 

19,  No.  79,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1879  to  1886,     1.199.93 

23,  State  of  Connecticut,  Appropriation  for  Evening  Schools,      276.00 

July     2,     Loan  from  First  National  Bank 20,000.00 

12,  No.  80,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1887, 10,000.00 

13,  H.  W.  Farnam,  Income  Boardman  Fund, 250.00 

27,  State  of  Connecticut,  Library  and  Apparatus, 720.00 
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Aug.    7,  No.  81,  Theo.  A.  Tattle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1887,  - $20,000.00 

30,  No.  82,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1887, 50,000.00 

31,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 330.00 

31,  Horace  Day,  sundry  sales, 21.06 

Sept.    4,    No.  83,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1887, 40,000.00 

Total  amount  of  receipts 370,529.41 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, 350.963.71 

Balance  to  new  account, ..$19,565.70 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  E.  H.  M.  WELCH,  Treasurer. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid, $697.24 

New  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1888. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  8th,  1888. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  for  the  year  ending  September  i, 
1888,  find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  nineteen 
thousand  five  hundred  sixty-fivei.and  -^  ($i9,565.VyV)  dol- 
lars, was  due  said  District  by  said  Treasurer  on  said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,        )    .    ,. 

Auditors, 


Francis  G.  Anthony 


,! 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


4i 
it 
41 
II 
II 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1888, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $i8245a;78 

Janitors, 13,262.11 

Superintendent, 3,000.00 

Secretary, 1,250.00 

Superintendent's  Clerk, 1,200.00 

Tax  Collector, .•...  1,050.00 

$202,214.89 

Rent — Hamilton  School, 1,800.00 

German-English  School, 350.00 

Manual  Training  School, 300.00 

2,450.00 

Fuel. 8,543.47 

Printing— Annual  Report  of  the  Board, $480.75 

Examination  Papers, 216.09 

High  School  Directory, 3348 

Report  Cards, 54.62 

Blank  Report  to  Supt.  and  Principals, 26.55 

New  Course  of  Study, 132.78 

Circulars,  Notices,  Note  Heads,  etc 107.00 

Examination  and  Residence  Blanks, 32.57 

Absence  Blanks, 50.30 

Pay  Rolls, 4.00 

Grand  List  Book, 9.50 

Merit  and  Drawing  Cards, 21.68 

Notes,  Drafts,  etc.,  for  Commercial  Dep't, 82.87 

Teachers'  Registers  and  Blank  Books, Z07.58 

$1,359.77 

Stationery — Writing  and  Practice  Paper, 590.48 

Drawing  Paper, 235.43 

Lead  Pencils, 338.10 

Pens  and  Pen  Holders, 254.10 

Slate  Pencils, 55.oo 

Crayons, - 59-50 

Ink, 86.10 

Music  Paper, 37.00 

Envelopes, 40.80 

$1,696.51 
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Janitors*  and  other  Supplies — Brushes  and  Brooms,  $iS4.8a 

Dusters, 5847 

Lanterns,  Pails,  Ladders,  Shovels,  Baskets,  etc.  73*64 

Mats, 53.95 

Hose  and  Reels  and  Watering, 56.77 

Copperas, 24«99 

Lawn  Mowers, 33.75 

Pencil  Sharpeners  and  other  Tools, 12.57 

Bells,  Thermometers  and  Pointers,.... 14.66 

Blackboard  Erasers, I53*50 

Mucilage,  Files,  etc., --.  15.05 

Supplies  for  Commercial  Department, 6.44 

Sewing  Materials 25.16 

Kindergarten  Material 46.37                 ^ 

Drawing  Tools 13.40 

Chemicals,  etc.,  for  Laboratory 78.07 

Lumber,   Nails,   etc.,    for    Manual    Training 

School 118.67 


Miscellaneous — Insurance  Manual  Training  Tools,.  $10.00 

Enumerating  Children, 554*96 

Annual  School  Meeting, 525.50 

High  School  Diplomas,  and  Graduating  Exer- 
cises,    335.47 

Postage  and  Telegrams, 60.58 

Horse  Keeping, 240.00 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  Horse  Hire,  etc., 260.35 

Clerical  Assistance  in  Office, 68.00 

District  Clerk, 25.00 

^Auditors, 10.00 

Cleaning  School  Houses, 745-95 

Telephone  and  Repairs, 270.06 

Gas  and  Oil, 272.34 

Cyclostyle, 15.00 

Office  Expenses  of  Tax  Collector, /r^  ra/^,...  146.77 

Repairingand  Rebinding  Books, 130.43 

Directories, 39.00 

Making  Grand  List, 300.00 

Graduation  Music,  Welch  Training  School,..  4.^6 

Tapers,  Matches,  etc., 3.38 

Removing  Snow, 170.15 

Removing  Ashes, 117.50 


Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 

Schools,. 1,492.65 

School  Books  for  Indigent  Children, 420.64 


$938.18 


4,295.30 


$1,913.29 
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Furniture  Repairs, $596.96 

Musical  Instrument  Repairs, 24.00 

Blackboard  Repairs, 365.32 

Clocks  and  Repairs, 49-7i 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Repairs, 1,902.12 

$2,938.11 

Repairs  to  Buildings — High  School, $427.36 

Webster  School, 86.17 

Oak  Street  School, 256.73 

Davenport  Av.  School, 97>96 

Whiting  Street      "         29.22 

Eaton                      "         367.53 

^      Wooster                 "         488.74 

Fair  Street             **        77.84 

Woodward             "          69.96 

German-English    "         i.8s 

Hamilton               "         24.60 

Dwight                   "         200.87 

Orchard  Street      **         26.78 

Winchester            *' 41-29 

Shelton  Ave.          "         ' 196*93 

Dixwell  Ave.        "        56.66 

Skinner                  '*         139-39 

Edwards  Street      "         285.17 

Humphrey  Street "         110.61 

Washington           "         122.94 

West  Street            "         180.77 

Carlisle  Street       "         4749 

Greenwich  Ave.    "         86.08 

Welch                     "         300.67 

Cedar  Street          "         65.52 

Hallock  Street      "         34-98 

Woolsey                "        178.00 

Grand  Street          "        64.66 

Lloyd  Street          "        197.05 

Ferry  Street           "         233.67 

Center  Street         "        48-98 

N.  Quinnipiac  St."         25.00 

4.571.47 

Ordinary  Expenses - $230,920.99 

EXTRAORDINARY   EXPENSES. 

Rosette  Street  School — Lot,  and  recording  deeds,. >.  $3,002.75 

Mason's  Contract --  12,025.00 

Carpenters*  Contract, 10,800.00 

Carpenters'  Extras, 140.00 

Plasterers' Contract, 1,446.60 
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Plumber's  Contract, $21 3.00 

Extras, 9.88 

Furniture  (for  four  rooms), 620.01 

Blackboards, 296.07 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus 3,340.00 

Architect, 601.92 

Concrete, 241.08 

Insurance, 1 17.62 

Surveying, 11.00 

Advertising, 67.35 


$32,932.28 


Webster  School :  — 

Joiner,  on  account  of  contract, $1,200.00 

Mason,  on  account  of  contract, 4,500.00 

Architect, 400.00 

Legal  Services, 25.00 

Advertising,  Surveying,  etc., 42.05 


Woolsey  School — Sewer  Connection  and  Privies,  .-       2,070.00 
Architect's  Services, 23.00 

2,093.00 

Edwards  Street  School — 

Resetting  curb  and  relaying  walk  on  Edwards 

Street, 90.35 

Eaton  School  — 

New  Furnace, 180.75 

Cedar  Street  School  — 

New  Furnace, 207.00 

Webster  School  — 

New  Furnace, - 175.00 

Winchester  School  — 

Sewer  Assessment, 207.20 

Edwards  Street  School  — 

Sewer  Assessment 131-78 

Grand  Street  School  — 

Sewer  Assessment, 112.44 

Oak  Street  School — 

Cobble  Gutter, 15.44 


$6,167.05 
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High  School- 
Changing  dressing  rooms  to  recitation  rooms,         $60.00 
Banking  Counter  for  commercial  department,         125.00 

Special  School  Meeting, 39>45 

Tax  overpaid  refunded, 2,957.97 

Legal  Services  Collecting  Taxes, 1 54.60 

Expenses  of  Tax  Commission, /r^  rata, 369.57 

Services  of  Architect  inspecting  Hopkins  Grammar 

School 5.00 

Interest  on  Permanent  Loans, 3483.02 

"             Temporary    "      1,125.63 

Notes  Paid, 70,000.00 

$81,433.20 

Extraordinary  Expenses, 120,532.53 

Total, 351.453.52 

Deduct  money  borrowed  and  repaid, 70,000.00 

•'       Tax  refunded, 2,957.97 

72.957.97 

Actual  Expenses, $278,495.55 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1888, 230,920.99 

" Sept.  I,  1887, 227.059.22 

Increase, 31861.77 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  1,1888, 47i574-56 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and   repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  z,  1887, 15,640.93 

Increase $31,933.63 

New  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1888. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the 
year  ending  September  i,  1888,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,     1  ^  w 
Frank  G.  Anthony,  \  ^^^^^^' 
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The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1888,  are  estimated  by  the 
Committee  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, _ (194,000.00 

Officers, 5,450.00 

Janitors,   14,000.00 

Books,  Apparatus,  Stationery  and  Printing, 5,000.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc 900.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses  and  office  of  the  Board, 3,200.00 

Annual  School  District  Election, 550.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 1,000.00 

Cleaning  School  Houses  and  removing  ashes, 900.00 

Fuel, 8,500.00 

Repairs, 8,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses, 1,500.00 

Interest, 7,500.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses,  pro  rata, i ,300.00 

Instruction  in  Manual  Arts, 1,000.00 

"            "  Cookery, 1,000.00 


$253,800.00 


The  following  real   estate   owned   by   the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 126,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and   Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 10,000.00 

^  Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,00000 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building - 2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and    Building, 25,000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and   Building, 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 49,000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 7,000.00 

Grand  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,.. 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10.350.00 

pavenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 
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Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $i4,8oaoo 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and   Furniture 11,300.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 23,500.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 3,700.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 3,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and    Building, 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and    Furniture, 33,600.00 

Rosette  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 33,000.00 


$788,600.00 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  now  $146,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  WELCH,  Chairman. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1888. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven   City  School 
District  : 

Gentlemen — Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to 
my  seventh  annual  report  of  the  schools  under  your  charge. 
The  year  has  not  been  without  its  distinguishing  features. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  blizzard  of  March 
1 2th,  which  seriously  interrupted  the  schools  for  one 
week.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  principals  and  teachers  that 
all  pupils  reached  their  homes  or  places  of  shelter  safely 
on  the  first  day  of  the  storm. 

On  April  25th  the  schools  participated  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city.  The  assembling  of  several  hundred 
former  members  of  the  Lancasterian  School  to  meet  their 
revered  teacher,  Mr.  John  E.  Lovell,  now  ninety -three 
years  of  age,  was  an  event  of  great  interest. 

On  December  loth,  a  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in 
this  city  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Charles  D.  Hine, 
of  the  State  Board.  Mr.  Hine  spoke  on  English  Schools, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Carroll  on  Writing,  Mr.  A.  B.  Morrill  on 
Physiology,  Mr.  A.  E.  Frye  on  Geography,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Metcalf  on  Grammar,  and  Prof.  R.  G.  Hibbard  on  Read- 
ing. The  meetings  were  fully  attended  and  our  work  has 
been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  instruction  given.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  and  to  the  Normal  School,  not  only  for  direct 
aid  and  encouragement,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  im- 
proved  condition  of  educational  affairs  throughout  the 
State. 
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A  Summer  School  for  teachers  held  at  Niantic,  Conn., 
during  the  early  part  of  the  vacation  was  attended  by 
twenty-five  teachers  and  principals  from  New  Haven, 
several  of  whom  gave  instruction.  Upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  were  in  attendance,  and  the  lessons 
given  were  of  a  high  order. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  a  careful  report  on  the  new 
Course  of  Study,  and  have  called  attention  to  the  most 
important  matters  pertaining  to  the  present  condition  and 
future  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  following  statistics  present  such  data  as  are  usually 
preserved : 

SUMMARY   OF  STATISTICS  FOR    1 887-88. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 
comprises  the  entire  city,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1880,  was 61,38s 

Westville,  a  part  of  the  town^  but  not  of  the  city, Ii494 

Total  population  of  the  city  and  town, 62,882 

PROPERTY   VALUATION  FOR   1 887   (APPROXIMATE). 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  town 

and  city, $49,565,988 

Deduct  the  assessed  value  of  Westville, 1,050,116 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city, $48,515,872 

The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .003 

or  3  mills  on  a  dollar, .003 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  17  mills, .017 

Total  taxation  for  all  purposes,  20  mills  on  a  dollar _.  .020 

RATIO   OF   CHILDREN  TO   POPULATION. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  cf  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  January,  1888,  was 17,820 

Increase  since  1887, 561 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  was  in  1880  as I:4u(i6 

Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  now,  the  present  population 
of  the  town  may  be  estimated  thus :  The  number  of  children 
enumerated  in  the  School  District,  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
will  give  the  population  of  the  city  District  for  the  year 
1888,  i.  e.  17,820  X  4.416  =  78,693.  Add  for  Westville  and 
South  End,  1,885,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole 
town  is 80,578 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  30 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  5 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held,... 2 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District 37 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 245 

Increase, i 

Number  of  seats, I2|057 

Increase, 73 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  day  schools, 

including  three  special  teachers 21 

Number  of  female  teachers,  including  three  special  teachers,..  289 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools,  including 

six  special  teachers 310 

Increase, 6 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  schools  for 

young  men, 15 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  evening  school  for  young 

women - i 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools, - 326 

NUMBER  OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, 14.261 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 10,729 

Increase, .  93 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance 9»966 

Increase - 40 

ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools 92.9 

Decrease, 4 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years), .602 

Decrease, 008 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 304,919 

Increase, 21,082 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 141784 

Increase, ajBS 

Number  of  truants, 438 

Increase, 95 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 914 

Increase, ^ i8i 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools 31 

Increase, .._ 3 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 11,126 

Decrease, 903 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, 10  yrs.  4  mo. 

Increase, 2  months. 
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Enumeration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4 

OF  January,  1888. 


and  16  Years,  in  the  Month 


STTB-DIBTBIOTS. 


4 


5 


Webster 139 

Eaton, 83 

WooBter,        >  '  .M) 

(Inc.  Annex)  J ,  ^^' 

Dwlglit, 79 

I 

Winchester, ...  194 

Sktnner, 200 

Washington,  ..1  164 

Welch :  199; 

Woolsey,        r  9^ 

(inc.  Annex)  J '  **, 


151 
92 
201 
110 
175 
189 
184 
201 


6    '     7    1     81     9         10 

'I  I  I 

yrs.    yrs. '  yrs.  1  yrs.    yrs. 


157 
9S 
199 
76 
128 
20Si' 
172 
I8O' 


148      158 


Total  for  1888,  '  1,449   1,682 


Total  foi  1887, 
Total  for  1886, 
Total  for  188S, 
Total  for  1884, 
Total  for  1888, 
Total  for  1882, 
Total  for  1881, 
Total  for  1880, 
Total  for  1879, 
Total  for  1878, 


1.S72 
1,888 
1,280 
1,266 
1.80S 
l.»9 
1.086 
1,167 
1,177 
1.153 


229 

1 
243 

1,682 

1.457 

1,438 

1,401 

1,866 

1,418 

1,968 

1,510 

1,484 

1,418 

1,486 

1,471 

1,838 

1.886 

1,833 

1,858 

1,286 

1,828 

1.191 

1,386 

1,860 

1.217 

96 

I 

195 

I 

98 

I 

156 

I 

aoi 

I 

155 

«; 

227 


85 

197' 

us' 

156' 
190' 


161 
94 
196 
110 
124 
218 


l«9i      172. 

1951     208 
287      285* 


1,459    1,505 


1,486 
1.510 
1.484 
1,449 
1.461 
1,436 
1,371 
1,861 
1,212 
1,228 


1,581 
1.474 
1,466 
1,452 
1.486 
1,886 
1,807 
1.321 
1,223 
1,192 


186 
88 

201 
106 
152 
219 
170 
217 
267 


11 

12 

yrs. 

yrs. 

165 

155 

90 

87 

159 

178 

111 

116 

105 

141 

198 

189 

182 

138 

206 

307 

250 

271 

1,517,  1,551,  1,466 


1.4T7. 


1,«9| 
1.4«7, 
1,476| 
1,457| 
1.418j 
1.416| 
1.2791 
1,227' 

1,186' 

I 
1,128 


1,514 
1.482 
1.498 
1,499 
1,497 
1,282 
1,389 
1.172 
1,121 
1,142 


1,426    1,4801 
1,889,  1,460 


1.872 
1,406 


1.443 
1,822 


1,277   1,825 
1,249   1,230 


1,128 
1,081 
1,148 
1,017 


1.1  M 
1,084 
1,125 

1,018 

I 


CHILDREN   NOT   ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, 1,424 

Between  5  and  8  years, , 1.304 

Between  8  and  14  years,* 178 

Between  14  and  16  years, - 989 

Total  not  attending  school, 3.885 

children  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools, 11,894 

In  Private  Schools, 2,042 

Total  attending  school, '3,935 

Total  number  in  District, 17,820 

*  Between  8  and  14  years  is  the  only  time  when  attendance  is  by  law 
compulsory.  It  will  be  seen  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren of  that  age  in  the  District,  are  in  school,  showing  an  increase  of  a 
little  more  than  i  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  building  operations  of  the  year  include  the  erection 
of  the  new  three  story  brick  building  of  twelve  rooms  on 
Rosette  street,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  Webster 
School,  which  is  to  be  also  a  fine  brick  structure  of  three 
stories.  In  these  buildings  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
lighting  and  heating  according  to  modern  methods  and 
the  accommodations  thus  afforded  will  be  equal  to  any  in 
the  city. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings,  in  addition  to  the  arduous 
duties  connected  with  maturing  plans  for  new  buildings 
have  made  considerable  repairs  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. In  the  High,  Eaton,  and  Skinner  Schools  important 
changes  have  been  made  to  improve  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. The  roofs  of  the  Edwards  street  and  Oak  street 
buildings  have  been  extensively  repaired.  The  walks  at 
Oak  street,  Dixwell,  and  Woolsey  have  been  raised  and 
improved.  At  the  Wooster,  Woodward,  and  Ferry  street 
considerable  has  been  done  to  put  the  buildings  in  order, 
in  respect  to  flooring,  ceilings,  and  painting.  The  usual 
incidental  repairs  of  curtains  and  black  boards  have  been 
made. 

The  following  description  of  the  Rosette  St.  School  is 
furnished  by  the  Architect,  L.  W.  Robinson,  Esq. : 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
Rosette  and  DeWitt  streets,  having  a  frontage  of  sixty- 
four  feet  on  the  former  street  and  seventy -seven  on  the 
latter.  The  building  is  three  stories  in  height  besides  a 
basement,  and  is  built  of  brick  throughout,  with  East 
Haven  stone  trimmings.  The  first  and  second  stories  are 
designed  for  day  school  uses  and  the  third  story  for  night 
school.  The  basement  is  used  only  for  the  steam  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus  and  storage  of  fuel. 

There  are  four  school  rooms  on  each  floor;  two  on  the 
north  side  and  two  on  the  south,  with  a  hall  between, 
twenty  feet  wide  and  running  the  whole  width  of  the 
building  east  and  west.  By  this  plan  each  school  room 
becomes  a  corner  room  and  is  lighted  on  two  sides  ;  on 
the  left  and  rear  of  the  pupils.    There  is  a  wardrobe  for 
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each  room  placed  in  the  hall  alongside  of  same  and 
arranged  so  that  it  can  be  reached  from  the  room  or  ball 
as  desired.  These  wardrobes  are  enclosed  by  dwarf  par- 
titions about  seven  feet  high  (the  height  of  each  story  is 
about  twelve  feet),  and  the  bottoms  of  these  partitions  are 
kept  up  about  six  inches  above  the  floor,  thus  allowing  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

The  entrances  to  the  building  are  at  each  end  of  the 
hall  in  the  first  story  through  vestibules  projecting  beyond 
the  main  lines  of  the  building,  and  one  story  in  height. 
There  are  two  broad  staircases,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
halls,  and  running  from  the  first  to  third  story. 

The  building  is  finished  throughout  with  North  Caro- 
lina pine,  in  the  natural  wood,  and  all  of  the  simplest 
designs  so  that  it  can  easily  be  kept  clean. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated  by  a 
steam  heating  apparatus,  the  most  of  which  is  located  in 
the  basement,  and  is  under  the  entire  control  of  the  janitor 
at  that  point. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee  on  School  Build- 
ings to  give  the  District  a  substantial  and  thoroughly 
constructed  building,  and  especial  attention  has  been  given 
to  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  sanitary  arrangements, 
convenience  of  plan  and  facility  and  safety  of  exit. 

TEACHERS. 

From  the  list  of  teachers  of  one  year  ago  twenty-nine 
names  are  now  missing.     They  are  as  follows : 


Mr.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis, 

High. 

Miss  Lucy  R.  Bliss. 

t4 

Miss  L.  Jennie  Colby, 

«t 

Miss  Annie  R.  Hubbell. 

Webster. 

Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Crane, 

Eaton. 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Mann, 

« 

Miss  Emma  L.  Allen, 

t< 

Miss  Augusta  Crane, 

Wooster. 

Miss  Emma  E.  Burwell. 

li 

Miss  Isabel  Bretzfelder. 

(( 

Miss  Josephine  H.  Thatcher, 

Fair  St. 

Miss  ErrA  A.  Lancraft, 

Woodward. 
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Miss  Anna  A.  Gildersleevr, 

Dwight. 

Miss  Fannie  W.  Hallock, 

Orchard  St. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Tucker, 

Skinner. 

Mrs.  Maggie  T.  Curtis. 

It 

Miss  Emily  J.  Farnsworth, 

Humphrey  St. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Whitmore. 

(( 

Miss  Catherine  E.  Jones, 

Washington. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Wilcox, 

Welch. 

Miss  Alice  G.  Sumner, 

i< 

Miss  Florence  E.  White, 

Cedar  St. 

Miss  Genie  E.  Talmadge, 

<( 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Loveland. 

Grand  St.  Ung. 

Miss  Ella  A.  Beach, 

Lloyd  St. 

Miss  Cordelia  I.  Corbett, 

Hallock  St. 

Miss  COLEITE  C  ALLAN  an. 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum. 

Miss  Annie  £.  McFarland, 

Hamilton. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Fennelly, 

li 

Mr.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  late  principal  of  the  High  School, 
was  stricken  with  severe  illness  about  the  middle  of  the 
winter  term,  and  passed  away  on  March  8th. 

Since  his  resignation  of  the  principalship  of  the  school 
in  April,  1887,  Mr.  Curtis  had  taught  classes  with  much 
success  and  apparent  pleasure.  Although  relieved  of  the 
responsibilities  of  oversight,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  school  continued  unabated  to  the  last. 

This  sad  event  brought  sorrow  and  mourning  to  all  con- 
nected with  our  schools  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
principals,  the  Alumni  Association,  and  the  senior  class  of 
the  High  School.  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  all 
the  schools  were  closed  and  the  services  were  largely 
attended  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  teachers,  while 
suitable  music  was  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School,  conducted  by  Prof.  Jepson. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  prominently  engaged  in  educational 
work  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  half  of  which  period  was 
devoted  to  the  Hillhouse  High  School.  Beginning  with 
a  small  number  of  pupils  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  school  grow  to  become  one  of  the  largest  in  New 
England.     For  his  generous  disposition,  kindly  manners, 
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and  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  he  will  long  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  in  the  community  which  he 
served  so  long. 

Mrs.  Maggie  T.  Curtis,  a  highly  esteemed  teacher  in  the 
Skinner  School,  died  during  the  winter  term.  The  de- 
ceased possessed  those  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
that  enabled  her  to  exert  a  refined  and  wholesome  influ- 
ence throughout  the  school. 

Among  those  who  have  left  the  service  of  the  District 
during  the  year  are  several  of  our  most  experienced  and 
successful  teachers.  It  is  only  just  to  mention  especially  : 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Wilcox,  Principal  of  Welch  School,  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Tucker,  No.  12  Skinner  School,  Miss  Augusta 
Crane,  No.  12  Wooster  School,  Miss  Emily  J.  Famsworth,. 
Humphrey  Street  School,  Miss  Lucy  R.  Bliss  and  Miss  L. 
Jennie  Colby,  of  the  High  School. 

Of  the  remaining  names  in  the  list  there  is  hardly  one 
who  has  not  rendered  excellent  service  and  whose  depart- 
ure from  the  schools  is  but  to  be  regretted.  Nearly  all 
the  positions  thus  made  vacant  have  been  supplied  by  pro- 
moting those  in  lower  positions,  whose  places  in  turn  have 
been  filled  by  graduates  of  the  Training  School.  In  a  few 
instances  persons  competent  to  take  the  responsible  charge 
of  a  school  were  not  at  hand  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  look  elsewhere.  Several  positions  in  the  High  and 
Training  Schools  have  thus  been  supplied  by  teachers  of 
talent  and  energy  from  abroad,  who  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  working  efficiency  of  those  institutions. 
In  the  High  School — Miss  Katherine  M.  Hurlburt,  a 
graduate  of  Smith  College,  Miss  Alice  G.  Pettee,  a  grad- 
uate of  Wellesley,  Miss  Grace  A.  Weeks  and  Mr.  T.  D» 
Adams,  have  all  rendered  good  service. 

The  efficiency  of  the  classical  department  has  been  well 
maintained  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Carll  A.  Lewis. 

Mr.  George  J.  McAndrew  enters  upon  his  duties  as  sub- 
master  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  Mr.  McAndrew 
is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  by  several  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  has  become  familiar  with  the  various 
departments  of  High  School  instruction. 
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Miss  Jennie  F.  Nash,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal 
School,  and  Miss  Emma  E.  Snow,  a  graduate  of  the  Con- 
necticut Normal  School,  were  secured  early  in  the  winter 
to  take  charge  of  rooms  at  the  Welch  School  and  have 
shown  marked  ability.  Miss  Edith  W.  Todd,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  began  service  in  the  Cedar 
St.  School  early  in  the  winter  term  and  has  already 
exhibited  much  skill.  Miss  S.  Minnie  Mott  and  Miss 
Grace  L.  Bell,  graduates  of  the  same  school  who  have 
already  attained  success  in  teaching,  are  also  to  be  em- 
ployed at  Cedar  St.  during  the  coming  year.  The  decision 
of  the  Board  to  employ  a  permanent,  efficient  teacher  for 
each  room  in  the  Training  Schools  will  tend  to  greatly 
strengthen  these  schools,  and  to  enhance  their  value  to 
the  school  system. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Miss  Wilcox,  principal  of  the 
Welch  School,  Miss  Virginia  Fogle  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  position.  Miss  Fogle  has  conducted  the  training  de- 
partment most  satisfactory  for  three  years,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  Welch  and  Hallock  St.  Schools 
has  already  shown  executive  ability  of  a  high  order. 

In  the  work  of  management  Miss  Fogle  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Alice  G.  Sumner,  and  her  resignation, 
which  was  tendered  near  the  close  of  the  summer  term, 
was  received  with  regret. 

During  the  coming  year  Miss  Eva  J.  Phelps  of  the 
Cedar  St.  School  and  Miss  Alice  E.  Reynolds  of  the 
Welch  School  will  assist  in  the  instruction  of  the  training 
class. 

THE    COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Early  in  the  winter  term  the  course  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  principals  and  superintendent,  assisted 
by  several  teachers,  received  the  approval  of  the  Board 
and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

It  was  not  intended  that  this  course  should  circumscribe 
or  impede  the  efforts  of  any.  It  was  designed  to  be  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  topics  which  may  afford  in  the 
several  years  the   proper  occasions  for  training.     With 
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these  topics  are  given  some  suggestions  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  best  teachers  has  found  to  be  useful. 

The  successful  operation  of  a  graded  system  of  schools 
presupposes  two  things : 

1.  That  some  definite  lamount  of  work  is  accomplished 
in  each  year  in  the  several  studies. 

2.  That  there  is  a  reasonable  uniformity  in  the  charac- 
ter and  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  corresponding 
grades  of  the  diflFerent  schools. 

The  assignment  of  certain  subjects  or  topics  to  each 
year  or  grade  is  intended  to  meet  the  first  of  these  con- 
siderations, and  is  certainly  a  better  arrangement  than  to 
prescribe  a  certain  number  of  pages  of  text-book. 

The  suggestions  accompanying  these  topics  are  designed 
to  aid  in  improving  the  standard  of  teaching  and  to  enable 
schools  of  the  same  grade  throughout  the  city  to  accom- 
plish work  that  is  approximately  the  same  in  quality. 

While  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  course  is  imperfect 
and  will  need  to  be  revised  in  the  near  future,  it  is  still 
manifest,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  that  it  merits  the 
careful  attention  of  all  teachers.  By  the  larger  number 
it  has  already  received  a  cordial  welcome.  The  lines  of 
suggestion  given  are  so  clear  and  pronounced  that  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  detect  those,  if  there  are  any  such,  who 
are  indifferent  or  neglectful.  It  is  desirable  that  each 
teacher  should  be  familiar,  not  with  the  work  of  her  own 
grade  merely,  but  with  the  plan  outlined  for  all  grades. 
She  can  thus  teach  more  intelligently  the  steps  for  which 
she  is  responsible.  Some  are  prone  to  forget  that  the 
highest  liberty  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  ignorance  seen  in 
some,  who  are  ignorant  of  their  own  ignorance,  but  rather 
in  a  knowledge  that  recognizes  the  need  of  constant  study 
and  inquiry,  and  that  is  ever  ready  to  readjust  "itself  to 
changing  needs  and  conditions. 

To  consider  briefly  the  several  subjects  of  instruction 
in  connection  with  the  Course  of  Study  will  afford  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  what  has  been  recently  accom- 
plished, and  may  tend  to  define  those  phases  of  the  work 
that  deserve  to  be  emphasized  in  future. 
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Reading. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  best  results  are 
reached  when  two  or  three  weeks  are  spent  with  beginners 
in  preparatory  work.  This  consists  of  conversation  based 
upon  familiar  things,  and  observation  lessons  upon  flowers, 
plants,  leaves,  or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  upon  animals, 
toys  and  pictures  of  groups  of  objects  which  the  child  can 
identify. 

As  the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  thought,  the  association 
of  ideas  with  written  forms  is  most  naturally  accomplished 
by  teaching  the  sentence  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  its 
separate  words.  The  child  associates  an  idea  in  his  mind 
with  the  written  sentence  with  wonderful  rapidity.  After 
a  few  repetitions  the  idioms  or  sentences  can  be  changed, 
new  names  and  new  actions  can  be  introduced,  until  the 
child  has  a  vocabulary  of  written  words.  Copying  from 
the  board  the  words  and  sentences  taught  helps  to  impress 
them  upon  his  mind  and  assists  his  efforts  in  writing. 

Drill  in  phonics  has  been  found  helpful  in  enabling 
pupils  to  pronounce  new  words,  as  well  as  in  securing  dis- 
tinctness of  enunciation.  This  work  continues  through 
all  grades,  and  our  best  teachers  resort  to  it  continually. 

Picture  drawing  is  useful,  as  it  furnishes  children  a  form 
of  expression  which  they  are  delighted  to  use.  The 
pictorial  illustration  of  the  stories  read  and  the  drawing 
of  simple  objects  affords  one  of  the  best  forms  of  early 
mental  training. 

The  object  of  all  reading  is  to  gain  thought.  Good  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  giving  prominence  to  this  idea 
and  in  making  Reading  contribute  largely  to  Language. 
"  Tell  the  story  you  have  read  "  or  **  Write  the  story  "  are 
requests  made  daily  by  most  teachers.  Thus  attention  is 
secured,  the  mind  is  kept  alert  and  active,  and  the  power 
to  express  thought  is  gradually  acquired.  Silent  reading 
is  the  great  end  of  instruction  in  this  branch.  To  train 
pupils  to  gather  ideas  rapidly  from  the  printed  pr  written 
page  and  to  express  those  ideas  in  proper  language  should 
be  the  common  end  and  aim  of  school  reading.  While 
good  oral  reading  is  desirable,  it  is  contrary  to  pedagogic 
principles  to  attempt  the  training  of  the  voice  before  the 
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mind  is  reached.  To  do  this  is  like  seeking  to  heat  a  cold 
room  without  the  aid  of  fire.  Once  kindle  in  the  mind 
the  desired  thoughts  and  feelings  and  they  can  easily  be 
called  into  true  expression.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  forget 
that  it  is  a  part  of  education  to  cultivate  the  organs  of 
speech,  but  do  urge  that  the  voice  be  trained  through  the 
understanding  and  emotions,  as  their  immediate  agent. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  teaching  children  to 
think  and  express  thought,  and  training  pet  animals  to 
perform  sundry  tricks.  The  first  is  in  the  least  degree 
mechanical,  the  second  is  largely  so. 

The  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to  read  to  her  pupils 
frequently.  Pleasant  tones  and  natural  pitch,  so  much  to 
be  desired  in  reading  come  largely  by  imitation.  The 
teacher's  tones  and  inflection  are  a  constant  model.  Those 
pupils  who  excel  in  these  particulars  may  be  his  efficient 
assistants  in  this  regard.  Acceptable  reading  and  ready 
statement  of  the  thought  may  now  be  heard  in  many 
school  rooms.  An  excellent  supply  of  supplementary 
reading  in  the  form  of  extra  Readers,  works  of  History 
and  Biography,  Geography  and  Natural  Science  has 
given  a  new  cast  and  tone  to  this  exercise.  An  intelligent 
application  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  Course  of 
Study  and  a  wise  use  of  the  generous  means  provided  will 
render  it  possible  to  secure,  in  the  near  future,  a  vastly 
higher  standard  then  ever  before. 

Much  is  being  done  to  encourage  the  reading  of  good 
books.  The  more  freely  the  best  standard  authors  are 
used  in  the  schools  the  more  surely  will  our  youth  become 
fond  of  what  is  pure  and  noble  in  literature.  The  libraries 
will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  something  more  than  trask^ 
and  even  the  press  will  be  the  more  successful  according 
as  it  supplies  the  reading  public  with  what  is  brightest 
and  best  in  the  world's  thought  and  activity. 

Language. — To  form  habits  of  ready  and  correct  speech 
demands  earnest  and  continued  exertion.  The  occasions 
for  language  training  arise  constantly,  and  the  thoughtful 
teacher  improves  them.     But  the  form  of  early  habit  is  so 
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Strong,  and  the  education  received  on  the  street  or  in  the 
uncultivated  home  is  so  forcible  and  lasting  that  in  many 
cases  the  most  zealous  teaching  is  not  effective.     Especially 
has  this  been  true  in  the  case  of  those  who  attend  only  four  or 
five  years,  and  perhaps  irregularly  at  that.     It  is  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  class  who,  when  they  present  themselves 
as  candidate  for  positions  in  shops  and  kitchens,  give  some 
of  our  citizens  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  schools.     Said  one  critic  not  long  since,  "  I  have  a 
girl  in  my  kitchen,  a  graduate  of  the  public  schools,  who 
is  thoroughly  illiterate.     She  uses  dreadful  English,  and 
cannot  read  a  page  intelligently.*'     In  that  particular  case 
a  slight  investigation  would  have  discovered  that  the  girl 
in  question  with  unfavorable  home  conditions  and  irregu- 
lar attendance  had  barely  reached  the  fifth  grade,  when 
circumstances  compelled  her  to  earn  her  living.     Could 
such  an  one  be  properly  called  a  graduate,  and  are  the 
schools  to  be  judged  as  to  their  efficiency   in   teaching 
English  by  such  examples  ?     But  the  many  cases  of  which 
this  is  a  type,  teach  us  that  something  more  than  incidental 
Language  training  is  essential.     Definite  exercises  in  ex- 
pression must  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
must  be  rigidly  pursued.    This  work  is  to  be  conducted 
along  the  line  of  things  and  actions  in  connection  with 
seeing  and  doing.     The  more  of  pleasurable  activity  there 
is,  the  more  natural  and  spontaneous  language  will  become. 
Bad  habits  must  be  hunted  down  and  destroyed,  but  this 
must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  repress  enthusiasm 
or  render  children  self-conscious.     Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  early  language  culture  in  the  Training 
Schools  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  in  attend- 
ance there.     Self-criticism  and  watchfulness  are  becoming 
habitual  traits  in  many  instances,  without  which  no  per- 
manent results  can  be  reached.     The  methods  pursued  in 
these  schools  are  largely  embodied  in  the  Course  of  Study. 
If  followed  diligently  more  will  be  accomplished  for  the 
mass  of  children  whose  school  life  ends  in  the  lower  grades. 
Already  good  results  are  seen.     Vastly  more  is  to  hoped 
for  in  future. 
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Little  is  done  in  the  science  of  grammar  below  grades 
VII  and  VIII.  The  iw^  of  language  in  all  its  practical 
applications  requires  all  available  time.  Even  in  the 
higher  grades  and  in  the  High  School  the  art  of  composi- 
tion and  style  of  diction  receive  special  emphasis. 

Arithmetic. — To  teach-  those  things  that  are  most 
essential  in  Arithmetic,  keeping  in  view  the  ends  of  clear 
reasoning  and  rapid  computation^  is  the  generally  accepted 
purpose.  The  foundation  for  this  work  is  now  effectively 
laid  in  dealing  with  numbers  of  things  in  a  thorough, 
systematic  way,  until  experience  is  gained  in  all  necessary 
operations. 

The  features  of  arithmetical  training  that  deserve  spe- 
cial attention  at  present  are  : 

A  More  persistent  and  longer  continued  drill  upon  the 
simple  processes,  with  both  whole  and  fractional  numbers. 

2.  More  oral  work  in  every  grade  to  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous principles  and  secure  readiness  in  their  use.  For  this 
work  small  numbers,  whole  or  fractional,  which  can  be 
easily  handled  by  the  mind,  may  be  employed.  Many  of 
the  long  exhaustive  problems  in  the  arithmetic  demand 
a  needless  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  may  be  omitted. 

J.  More  concrete  work  all  along  the  line.  More  of  real 
business  should  be  experienced  and  more  tangible  appli- 
ances should  be  used.  There  should  be  in  the  school  more 
of  actual  weighing,  measuring,  buying  and  selling,  more 
of  the  business  of  the  bank,  the  insurance  office,  the  lum- 
ber yard,  the  custom  house,  and  the  market. 

If  united  effort  can  be  directed  to  these  features  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  even  with  less  time  than  is  now 
given  to  Arithmetic,  better  results  can  be  obtained. 

Geography. — The  growth  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  has  tended  to  greatly  expand  this  study.  Instead 
of  being  merely  "  A  description  of  the  earth's  surface,'* 
Geography  has  come  to  be  an  introduction  to  several 
sciences.  That  is,  instead  of  teaching  areas,  boundaries, 
government,  names  of  towns,  rivers,  etc.,  only,  we  now 
undertake  to  study  the  continent  in  respect  to  structure. 
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climate,  drainage,  and  soil ;  and  by  natural  causes  to 
explain  the  various  phases  of  vegetable,  animal  and  human 
life,  the  productions,  occupations  and  commerce  found  in 
the  several  countries.  When  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
ocean,  air  and  climate  upon  a  certain  belt  of  country  are 
carefully  studied,  there  is  little  in  its  natural  productions, 
or  in  the  character  of  its  people  that  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  child. 

The  method  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  consists  in 
studying  exhaustively  the  natural  features  that  are  at 
hand,  as  air  and  water,  and  the  laws  that  control  them 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  Nothing  is  to  be  accepted 
blindly,  but  the  knowledge  is  to  come  through  the  obser- 
vation. With  a  body  of  facts  thus  acquired,  the  child, 
through  the  imagination  and  reason,  is  to  study  distant 
portions  of  the  world.  About  this  frame  work  is  to  be 
gathered  all  that  information  which  is  supplied  so  richly 
and  profusely  in  books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  This 
is  the  inductive  method  applied  to  a  common  study. 
Intelligently  pursued  it  gives  a  habit  of  mental  action  that 
is  worth  more  to  the  youth  than  all  the  knowledge  gained. 
Our  teachers  are  not  as  well  equipped  for  this  work  as 
could  be  desired.  The  text-book  is  used  too  much  and 
the  book  of  Nature  too  little.  Much  good  work  is  done 
in  representation  through  drawing  and  sand-modeling, 
and  History  is  more  closely  related  to  Geography  than 
formerly.  It  may  be  assumed  that  most  teachers  realize 
the  difference  between  studying  a  thing  by  actual  experi- 
ence, and  stowing  away  among  the  cobwebs  of  memory's 
garret  a  worn-out  definition  of  that  thing. 

Writing.  —  Pupils  begin  writing  upon  entrance  to 
school  and  have  daily  practice  in  all  grades.  In  the  lower 
grades  special  attention  is  given  to  form,  and  in  the  later 
years  more  importance  is  attached  to  ease  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  The  movement  exercises  should  receive  still 
more  attention,  so  that  a  habit  of  graceful  penmanship  may 
be  secured. 
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History. — Until  recently  History  was  taught  only  in 
the  eighth  grade.  The  Course  of  Study  provides  for  les- 
sons beginning  with  the  fourth  grade.  This  work  opens 
with  the  reading  of  historical  stories,  but  gradually 
expands  to  a  consideration  of  the  great  epochs  in  our 
national  history  with  the  causes  therefor.  Biography  is 
the  better  part  of  History  and  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
rendered  America  illustrious  furnish  boundless  material 
for  interesting  study.  A  good  supply  of  historical  works 
are  now  provided  and  new  ones  are  being  added  yearly. 
This  department  of  teaching  offers  a  rich  opportunity  for 
the  stimulation  of  the  higher  virtues  of  4iome  and  patriot- 
ism, and  hence  for  growth  in  character.  In  the  series  of 
books  on  "American  Statesmen,"  recently  published, 
teachers  will  find  invaluable  aid  in  their  efforts  to  kindle 
enthusiasm  in  this  study. 

Music. — The  following  report  of  the  musical  instructor, 
Prof.  B.  Jepson,  presented  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
ending  April  25th,  is  so  full  and  explicit  that  nothing  can 
be  added  to  it. 

Number  of  Solo  Singers,             ....  4,826 

Number  of  Monotones,    .....  458 

Number  of  rooms  marked  10  in  Sight  Singing,            .  105 

Number  of  Scholars  perfect  by  Dictation,         .            .  1,140 

The  report  in  music  is  in  some  respects  less  flattering 
this  year  than  for  the  year  preceding.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  considering  the  severity  of  the  season 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  the  schools  have 
done  well  to  make  so  good  a  showing.  For  many  weeks 
in  succession,  coughs,  colds  and  throat  affections  were 
well  nigh  universal.  During  the  year  a  new,  and  I  may 
say  a  genuine  forward  movement  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  introduction  of  Dictation  exercises.  In  every 
room,  from  3  to  12  inclusive,  the  teacher  daily  dictates 
(singing  or  pronouncing)  short  cadences  of  seven  notes  or 
letters.  These  the  pupils  quickly  write  on  blackboard, 
slate  or  music  paper.  One  advantage  of  this  exercise  is, 
that   monotones  and   all   are  equally   engaged.      In  the 
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examination  just  closed  the  average  time  occupied  in 
writing  was  thirty  seconds ;  a  large  number  of  pupils 
required  but  fifteen  seconds.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future 
that  scholars  in  all  grades  take  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
new  work. 

Unquestionably  that  method  of  musical  education  which 
develops  individual  effort  and  responsibility  is  the  truest 
and  best.  By  long  usage  the  practice  of  Solo  Singing 
has  become  thoroughly  systematized  in  our  schools.  By 
way  of  inspiring  confidence,  the  pupils  in  every  room  are 
organized  during  the  first  two  terms  of  the  year  into 
choirs  of  eight  or  more,  the  weak  being  purposely  grouped 
with  the  strong,  and  are  thus  permitted  to  sing  together 
as  often  as  may  be  convenient.  During  the  last  term  all 
who  can  do  so  are  required  to  participate  in  solos,  duets, 
trios  and  quartets,  according  to  grade. 

The  exhibitions  of  sight  singing  throughout  the  schools 
are  very  satisfactory ;  nevertheless  the  sight  singing  test 
while  excellent  in  its  way,  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
infallible  sign  of  musical  progress.  Six  scholars,  well 
posted,  will  lead  a  room  in  a  concert  exercise  of  any  kind, 
whether  it  be  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  multiplication  table, 
or  an  exercise  in  sight  singing.  The  musical  progress  of 
a  room  may  be  most  accurately  gauged  by  the  number  of 
solo  singers  it  produces. 

A  marked  improvement  from  year  to  year  is  noticeable 
in  quality  of  tone ;  this  is  especially  the  case  where 
teachers  follow  instructions  in  reference  to  vowel  practice. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  suggested  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing pitch  pipes  in  all  rooms  not  supplied  with  instru- 
ments. As  the  necessity  for  some  means  by  which  to 
regulate  the  pitch  still  exists,  I  would  respectfully  renew 
that  suggestion.  In  some  cases  where  the  teacher's  ear  is 
at  fault,  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  children  never  sang 
at  all  than  that  they  should  be  compelled,  day  after  day, 
to  sing  from  a  pitch  which  is  positively  injurious.  I 
cannot  close  without  expressing  my  deep  gratitude  to  the 
principals  and  teachers  throughout  the  city.  They  have 
ever  been  and  still  continue  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  unit  in  my 
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support.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  if  there  are  teachers 
who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  my  work,  I  do  not  know 
where  to  find  them. 

Oral  Lessons.— For  many  years,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
importance  of  elementary  science  lessons  has  been  recog« 
nized.  Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  an  innovation  therefore, 
if  these  lessons  are  gradually  introduced  into  our  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  They  will  not  constitute  a  tuTx/ 
study  but  will  supplement  the  Geography  and  will  furnish 
the  best  of  material  for  oral  and  written  language.  Best 
of  all,  they  will  do  something  to  develope  a  scientific  habit 
in  teachers  and  pupils. 

Prof.  Huxley  once  spoke  as  follows  on  this  subject, 
quoting  questions  asked  of  children  such  as :  "What  is  the 
moon,  and  when  does  it  shine  ?"  "  What  is  the  water,  and 
where  does  it  run  ?*'  "  What  is  the  wind  ?"  **  What  makes 
the  sea  ?"  "  Where  does  this  animal  live,  and  what  is  the 
use  of  that  plant  ?"  And  if  not  snubbed  and  stunted  by 
being  told  not  to  ask  foolish  questions,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  intellectual  craving  of  a  young  child  ;  nor  any  bounds 
to  the  slow,  but  solid,  accretions  of  knowledge  and  devel- 
opment of  the  thinking  faculty  in  this  way.  To  all  such 
questions  answers  which  are  necessarily  incomplete, 
though  true  as  far  as  they  go,  may  be  given  by  any 
teacher  whose  ideas  represent  real  knowledge  and  not 
mere  book  learning,  and  a  panoramic  view  of  Nature, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind,  may  thus  be  placed  within  reach  of  every  child  of 
nine  or  ten."  "  I  conceive  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  which  could  be  conferred  upon  England,  if  hence- 
forward every  child  in  the  country  were  instructed  in  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  things  about  it,  in  the  elements 
of  physics,  and  of  botany.  But  I  should  be  still  better 
pleased  if  there  could  be  added  somewhat  of  chemistry, 
and  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  human  physiology." 

The  interest  awakened  by  many  teachers  during  the 
past  year  in  teaching  physiology  is  evidence  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  other  sciences  can  be  taught.     To  interest  chil- 
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dren  in  studying  Nature  out  of  school  and  in  making  col- 
lections of  natural  objects  is  home  work  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial order.  Such  studies  pursued  with  reverent  attention 
to  universal  laws  can  but  contribute  to  morality.  Said 
the  late  Canon  Kingsley  :  "  The  grain  of  dust  is  a  thought 
of  God."  How  much  does  this  brief  assertion  suggest  of 
the  moral  value  of  arousing  the  attention  of  children  to 
the  common  things  about  them. 

THE   MANUAL   ARTS. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  wisdom  of 
leavening  public  education  with  certain  forms  of  industrial 
training.  As  the  value  of  this  departure  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  actual  experiment  rather  than  by  argument,  it 
is  only  necessary  here  to  state  what  has  been  attempted 
the  past  year. 

Drawing. — Interest  in  this  department  has  been  well 
sustained.  Considerably  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
object  drawing  in  all  grades,  than  formerly.  Thejstudy 
of  exact  forms  through  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch  is 
made  the  basis  of  this  instruction.  Through  clay  mould- 
ing, paper  cutting  and  folding,  and  designing,  ideas  gained 
from  models,  are  realized  by  actual  making  and  so  a  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  all  future  industrial  training. 

In  the  higher  work  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  the  elements 
of  construction,  representation  and  decoration  are  taught. 
It  is  found  that  pupils  take  pleasure  in  representing  familiar 
objects.  The  more  Drawing  is  taught  as  a  form  of  expres- 
sion and  applied  in  connection  with  all  branches  of  instruc- 
tion the  more  educational  it  will  become. 

An  outline  of  the  work  in  form  study  and  Free  Hand 
Drawing  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Ada  B.  Hyde  and 
Miss  Irene  Weir,  the  teachers  in  this  department,  and  will 
be  published  with  this  report. 

The  instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Prof.  Frederic 
R.  Honey,  makes  the  following  report  of  his  work : 

The  aim  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Mechanical 
Drawing,  given  during  the  past  year,  has  been  to  develop 
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the  power  of  mentally  picturing  objects  in  space,  and  to 
enable  the  scholar  to  express  his  conceptions  on  paper 
with  clearness  and  accuracy.  Any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  use  of  working  drawings  will  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  each  of  these  points. 

In  order  to  drill  the  scholars  in  accurate  habits,  and  in 
the  proper  use  of  their  instruments,  the  course  was  com- 
menced with  a  few  simple  geometrical  exercises,  to  be 
drawn  with  the  triangles  and  compasses  ;  as  for  example: 

To  draw  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  another  {d)  through 
a  point  on  the  line,  {p)  through  a  point  without  the  line. 

To  draw  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  given  radius^  tangent  {a)  to 
two  other  arcSy  (d)  to  a  straight  line  and  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

In  every  exercise  dimensions  were  assigned  which  the 
scholars  were  expected  to  follow  minutely,  and  the  draw^- 
ings  were  frequently  tested  and  compared  with  the  scale. 

These  primary  lessons  were  followed-  by  instruction  on 
the  plans  and  elevations  of  solids,  such  as  the  square  and 
hexagonal  pyramids,  and  the  cone ;  and  the  pupils  were 
taught  by  simple  methods  to  construct  and  to  represent 
on  paper  the  coverings  or  envelopes  of  these  solids. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work  the  scholars  were  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  and  were  required  to  work  from  dic- 
tation, without  any  assistance  from  copies  or  models,  such 
exercises  as  the  following : 

Draw  the  plan,  elevation,  and  envelope  of  {a)  a  square  prism; 
{!>)  a  cube ;  {c)  a  cylinder ;  {d)  an  hexagonal  prism,  in  different 
positions,  and  inclined  at  different  angles  according  to  given 
dimensions. 

These  simple  geometrical  solids  were  constructed  in 
cardboard  by  each  scholar,  who  was  thus  familiarized  with 
the  forms  in  detail,  and  was  enabled  to  see  clearly  the 
connection  between  the  representation  on  paper  and  the 
object  in  space. 

The  remainder  of  the  course  included  instruction  in  sec- 
tion drawing,  illustrated  by  solid  and  hollow  objects :  in 
finding  the  envelope  or  form  in  the  flat  of  a  piece  of  flexi- 
ble material,  bent  into  the  shape  of  an  elbow  pipe  ,  in  con- 
structing the  helix  or  curve  of  the  screw  :    in  finding  the 
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intersection  of  (a)  two  cylinders,  (b)  a  cylinder  and  a 
prism  ;  and  the  scholar  was  taught  how  to  construct  the 
curves  of  intersection  of  pipes  of  different  forms  and  pro- 
portions. 

A  short  series  of  lessons  has  also  been  given  in  oblique 
or  pictorial  projection  drawing,  by  means  of  which  the 
form  of  an  object  is  more  readily  understood  than  by  the 
plan  and  elevation.  Its  use  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
more  complicated  perspective  drawing.  The  three  dimen- 
sions of  the  object  to  be  represented  were  given,  and  the 
scholar  was  required  to  combine  them  in  one  view.  The 
application  of  this  method  of  representation  to  practical 
work  will  appear  when,  during  the  ensuing  year,  the 
scholar  is  called  upon  to  draw  the  examples  of  joining 
work  which  he  executes  in  the  Manual  Training  School. 
Further  lessons  will  be  given  in  the  different  methods  of 
jointing,  such  as  mortising,  dovetailing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
endeavor  will  be  made  to  maintain  a  close  connection 
between  the  drawing  as  carried  on  in  the  class  room,  and 
the  practical  work  which  is  done  in  the  Manual  Training 
School. 

Kindergarten  and  Busy  Work. — In  connection  with 
the  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing  an  outline  of  occupa- 
tion for  little  children  will  be  given.  These  exercises  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  Kindergarten  work,  but  are  intended 
to  be  vitally  related  to  other  studies.  I  feel  warranted  in 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  this  side  of  primary  train- 
ing which  gives  the  whole  child  something  to  do  and  trains 
his  perception,  judgment  and  will. 

The  Kindergarten  at  the  Welch  School  is  continued, 
and  serves  as  an  object  lesson  to  pupil  teachers  of  that 
excellent  form  of  infant  training. 

Woodwork. — The  history  of  this  department  has  been 
substantially  the  same  as  last  year.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  boys  have  attended  regularly,  and  the  interest  has 
been  good.  When  these  classes  were  organized  a  few 
years  ago,  some  parents  questioned  the  value  of  this  train- 
ing, there  are  few  but  endorse  it  now.     Mr.  John  Pursell, 
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the  instructor,  reports  that  a  large  number  of  the  boys 
became  proficient  in  sharpening  the  tools  used.  During 
the  last  three  months  of  the  course  special  and  useful 
articles  were  constructed  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  A  very  creditable  exhibition  of  this  work  was 
made. 

Sewing. — Excellent  progress  has  been  made,  and  the 
arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  work  are  complete  and 
satisfactory.  Miss  Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  the  teacher  of  this 
branch,  has  labored  zealously  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Board,  and  nothing  in  the  school  system  to-day  is 
paying  larger  dividends  than  the  teaching  of  plain  sewing. 

Cooking. — When  one  year  ago  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Board  add  instruction  for  girls  in  Domestic  Economy, 
it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  a  public  sentiment  would 
be  developed  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  the  necessary 
action.  But  such  has  been  the  case,  and  Miss  Emma 
Polsom,  who  has  taught  classes  the  past  year  with  marked 
success  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  has  been  secured  as  instructor.  The  ladies 
of  the  above  named  Association  having  tendered  the  use 
of  the  rooms  at  a  nominal  rent,  the  Board  voted  to  try  the 
experiment  there,  and  appropriated  $i,ooo  for  that  pur- 
pose. Classes  of  girls  will  attend  one-half  day  each  week 
from  the  ten  grammar  schools  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
boys  attend  the  Manual  Training  School. 

These  several  forms  of  industrial  education  may  all  be 
considered  as  valuable  in  two  ways,  (i)  for  mental  discipline, 
(2)  for  practical  utility.  While  it  might  be  difficult  to 
justify  them  for  the  latter  reason,  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  they  can  be  defended  on  educational  grounds.  That 
wood-working,  sewing  and  cooking  are  of  immense  prac- 
tical importance  is  certainly  no  argument  against  their 
adoption  as  an  integral  part  of  a  school  training. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  during  one  period  in  the  history 
of  schools  it  was  permitted  to  teach  anything  but  what 
was  immediately  useful.  That  time  has  passed.  It  is  now 
conceded  that  if  the  useful  arts  can  be  taught   so  sys- 
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tematically  as  to  train  and  discipline  the  highest  powers 
of  mind  and  character,  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  neg- 
lecting them.  It  is  moreoVer  agreed  that  the  best  interests 
of  human  society  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  as  related 
to  thrift,  industry  and  morality  require  that  something  be 
done  in  the  schools  to  establish  good  habits  and  stimulate 
the  domestic  virtues.  During  the  past  year  the  cities  of 
Boston,  Springfield,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington  have  made  rapid  progress  in  providing 
facilities  for  instruction  in  Manual  Arts.  In  countries 
abroad,  still  more  complete  and  thorough  provision  is 
being  made  in  this  line.  England,  Belgium  and  France 
have  taken  important  steps  toward  giving  an  industrial 
character  to  public  education.  These  facts  are  straws  to 
indicate  the  drift  of  public  opinion.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
we  still  have  much  to  learn  and  much  to  accomplish  before 
we  have  a  perfect  and  complete  school  system  ? 

TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

The  means  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  gained  in 
efficiency  year  by  year. 

Thirty-five  young  ladies  entered  the  Welch  School  in 
September  and  nearly  all  received  diplomas  in  June. 

To  provide  sufficient  practice  during  the  second  half 
year  of  training,  the  rooms  in  the  Hallock  and  Cedar  St. 
Schools  will  be  used  in  addition  to  those  at  the  Welch 
School.  It  would  be  better  if  no  more  than  one  pupil 
teacher  were  assigned  to  practice  at  a  given  time  in  one 
room.  The  regular  teacher  of  that  room  should  be  com- 
petent to  set  an  example  of  good  teaching  and  to  aid  and 
advise  the  novice. 

The  Cedar  St.  School  is  made  the  headquarters  for  sub- 
stitute teachers  and  these  are  sent  out  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Breen,  the 
Principal.  This  school  has  suffered  greatly  for  the  lack 
of  regular  teachers,  but  it  is  believed  the  difficulty  is,  at 
length,  to  be  overcome. 

The  graduating  exercises  at  the    Welch  School  took 
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place  on  Friday,  June  15th.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
session  the  rooms  were  open  to  visitors,  and  a  variety 
of  class  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  young  teachers. 

Essays,  interspersed  with  Music,  were  then  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Geography  as  a  Means  of  Culture,  Miss  Charlotte  A. 
Clarke ;  The  Power  of  Habit  and  its  Application  to  Lan- 
guage, Miss  Lena  H.  Nichols ;  Education,  Old  and  New, 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Taylor. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises  brief  remarks  were  made 
by  His  Honor,  Samuel  A.  York,  Major  H.  H.  Strong  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  and 
others. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  gave  an  exceedingly  helpful 
address  to  the  teachers  of  the  city,  assembled  in  High 
School  Hall  on  "The  Feelings,  and  Their  Culture." 

The  graduating  class  for  1888  were : 


Lena  H.  Nichols, 
Kate  M.  Beers, 
Mary  E.  Robinson, 
Mary  N.  Blatchley, 
M.  Lulu  Turner, 
Meta  E.  Unger, 
Frederica  E.  Bishop, 
Cora  L.  Fiske, 
Sadie  B.  Wilkinson, 
Maria  E.  A.  Hatch, 
Julia  Smith, 
Cordelia  A.  Merwin, 
Kittie  G.  Campbell, 
Charlotte  A.  Clarke, 
Nora  A.  Sweeney, 
Carrie  M.  Neebe, 
Christina  Galbraith, 
Susie  B.  Kinner, 
Maggie  G.  McNamara, 
Isabel  C.  Donnelly, 
Adelia  M.  Wright, 


86  Howe  St. 

134  Wooster  si. 

68  Pearl  st. 

99  Blatchley  av. 

55  Lombard  St. 

26  Veto  St. 

93  Blatchley  av. 

119  Exchange  St. 

151  Rosette  st. 

372  Congress  av. 

59  East  Pearl  st. 

4  Eld  St. 

45  Hamilton  st. 

Milford. 

26  Chestnut  st. 

40  Orchard  st. 

124  Wooster  st. 

West  Haven. 

244  Hamilton  st. 

22  Leonard  st. 

Main  St.,  East  Haven. 
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Mary  A.  McGuire, 
Sophia  Cahn, 
Alice  E.  Flanagan, 
Caroline  E.  Taylor, 
Mary  C.  Mills.. 
EuzABETH  Allen, 
Georgia  Hardy, 
Bessie  L.  Loveland,' 
Kate  L.  McCarthy, 
Francis  B.  Atwater, 
Lizzie  K.  Bradley, 
Edith  A.  Rockwell, 


1589  State  St. 
18  Warren  st. 
47  Laurel  st. 
129  Henry  st. 
549  Howard  av. 
516  Columbus  av. 
226  Lloyd  St. 
Fair  Haven  East. 
116  Davenport  av. 
37  Park  St. 
29  Vernon  st. 
67  Martin  st. 


THE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Despite  its  crowded  condition,  and  several  changes  in 
its  teachers,  the  High  School  has  fully  maintained  the  stan- 
dard of  former  years.  The  trite  saying  that  "there  is 
always  room  for  one  more,"  has  been  fully  exemplified 
here.  A  committee  of  the  Board,  specially  appointed, 
reported  in  September  last  that  "  The  success  of  several 
departments  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
space,  and  that,  because  of  this  deficiency,  the  community 
does  not  reap  the  fullest  possible  return  for  the  money 
expended  for  High  School  instruction,  and  injustice  is 
being  done  the  children  who  come  here  to  be  educated." 
After  speaking  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  several 
Grammar  Schools  the  committee  concluded  that  "  were  a 
Primary  and  Grammar  School  organized  in  the  present 
High  School  Building,  not  only  could  the  Skinner,  Eaton, 
Wooster,  Webster,  Welch  and  Dwight  Districts  be  re- 
lieved, but  many  children  residing  in  this  section  could 
attend  school  at  greater  convenience  than  at  present. 
The  erection  of  a  new  building  for  a  High  School  would 
enable  the  Board  to  use  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  and  would  secure  for  the 
school  the  means  for  developing  in  the  best  manner  its 
various  departments  of  instruction."  No  farther  argument 
would  seem  to  be  needed  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  at  the  coming  annual  school  meeting  will 
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take  such  action  as  will  enable  the  Board  to  use  all  energy 
and  dispatch  in  providing  for  the  emergency. 

The  proposition  recently  made  to  remove  the  offices  of 
the  Board  would  hardly  provide  for  the  increment  of  one 
year.     It  is  not  even  a  temporary  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  graduation  exercise  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  April  19th.  The  following  is  the  order  of  exer- 
cises, and  the  names  of  the  graduating  class : 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Music — On  Life's  Journey — Veazie. 

2.  Oration — The  Stability  of  the  United  States  Republic. 

Edward  J.  Hough  Smfth. 

3.  Essay — Sacrifices.  Elizabeth  Sophia  Bradley. 

4.  Music — Green  Vale  and  Vine-Clad  Mountains — Cowen. 

From  the  Opera  "  Rose  Maiden." 

5.  Essay — Education  and  Its  Purposes.      Elizabeth  Liluan  Campbell. 

6.  Essay — Personal  Influence.  Emily  Cowles  Tillotson. 

7.  Music — Peter  Piper — KUhne. 

8.  Essay — Women  of  the  Nineteenth  Centur>'.  Lila  May  Wells. 

9.  Oration — Success  in  Life.  Frederick  Merwin  Lloyd. 

10.  Music — Fatal  Day — Bellini. 

From  the  Opera  **  I  Puritani." 

11.  Essay — The  Religijon  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.      Willystine  Goodsell. 

12.  Essay — True  Culture.  Lyla  Maria  Scranton. 

13.  Music — The  Boatman's  Good-Night — Shira. 

14.  Essay — Heroes.  Fannie  Bishop  Barney. 

15.  Oration — Motives.    With  the  Valedictory  Addresses. 

Matthew  Ambrose  Reynolds, 

16.  Music — Praise  the  Lord — Randegger. 

Anthem  (Psalm  cxvii,  x). 

17.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

18.  Music — Class  Song:  "  Dear  Eighty- Eight " — Jeps6n. 

Words  and  Music  written  for  the  Class  of  *88. 

Quartette:   Emma  Macdonald,  Llllie  M.  Chillin^worth,  Francis  M.  Moody,  J.  Beits  Smith. 

18.    Music — Parting  Hymn — Haydn. 

The  audience  are  Invited  to  join  in  the  singlne. 

Ere  the  parting  word  is  spdken. 

Many  tender  ties  to  break, 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  thy  blessing, 

For  thy  love  and  mercy's  sake. 
Then  when  all  life's  toil  is  ended, 

Severed  every  earthly  tie. 
May  we  meet,  once  more  united. 

Never  more  to  say  Good-bye. 

Pianist :  Harry  Benjamin  Jepson,  '89. 
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Class  of  1888. 


Charlotte  Ford  Atwater. 
Fannie  Bishop  Barney. 
Mary  Josephine  Barry. 
Elizabeth  M.  Blakeslee. 
Fanny  Haskins  Boltwood. 
Elizabeth  Sophia  Bradley. 
Fanny  Emery  Camp. 
Elizabeth  Lillian  Campbell. 
LiLLiE  Marian  Chillingworth. 
Anne  Elizabeth  Clark. 
Alice  Tucker  Clark. 
Eleanor  Evelyn  Cutler. 
Margaret  Gray  Duggan. 
Sarah  Josephine  Flanagan. 
Jennie  Rhodes  Francis. 

WiLLYSTINE  GoODSELL, 

Lottie  Maud  Hall. 
Annette  Johnson. 
Adeline  Sarah  Johnson. 
Lizzie  Rhodes  Joyce. 
Ada  Linslky. 
Emma  Macdonald. 
Annie  Marina  Maltby. 
Mary  Diana  Mason. 
Ernestine  McLinn. 
Grace  Elizabeth  North. 
Ella  Josephine  O'Meara. 
Della  Stanley  Peck. 
Lucy  Adella  Pinney. 
Edith  Louise  Robinson. 
Edith  Oliver  Rowe. 
Mary  Honora  Ryan. 
Lyla  Maria  Scranton. 
Josephine  Agnes  Sheehan. 


Kittie  Reka  Simmons. 
Emma  Minerva  Smith. 
Jessie  Winona  Weed  Smith. 
Carrie  Hicks  Sutton. 
Emily  Cowles  Tillotson. 
Ella  Adolphine  Unger. 
Jessie  Ruth  VanDeusen. 
Mary  Gilbert  Warner. 
LiLA  May  Wells. 
Sarah  Celestine  White. 
Mary  Edith  Wooster. 

Horace  Ray  Burritt. 
Frederick  Corson  Downs. 
Edward  Hotchkiss  Everit. 
Thomas  Aloysius  Farley. 
John  Weston  Ferris. 
John  Thomas  Healy. 
Charles  Louis  Kirschner. 
William  Lloyd  Kitchel. 
Frederick  Merwin  Lloyd. 
Daniel  Edgar  Manson. 
William  Crosby  Marshall. 
Francis  Miner  Moody. 
David  Raphael  O'Donnell. 
George  William  Peck. 
John  Frederick  Pennell. 
Matthew  Ambrose  Reynolds. 
Frank  Russell  Rich. 
Edward  J.  Hough  Smith. 
Joseph  Betts  Smith. 
Walter  Tuttle  Spencer. 
William  Isaac  Tibbals. 
John  Clayton  Tracy.  (67) 


Tfn  Highest  Hanks  in  Scholarship  for  Four  Years. 


1.  Matthew  Ambrose  Reynolds. 

2.  Frank  Russell  Rich. 

3.  Elizabeth  Sophia  Bradley. 

4.  WiLUAM  Lloyd  Kitchelu 

5.  John  Weston  Ferris. 


6.  Fanny  Haskins  Boltwood. 

7.  Fanny  Emery  Camp. 

8.  Frederick  Merwin  Lloyd. 

9.  Elizabeth  Lillian  Campbell. 
10.  David  Raphael  O'Donnell. 
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Commercial  Class.    ( Two  Years'  Course,) 

Mary  Gertrude  Cohane.  William  Henry  Ballou. 

Johanna  Lxjuisa  Hogan.  Reginald  Andrew  Beardsley. 

Mary  Rowe  Jones.  Daniel  Peter  Joseph  Bree. 

Louise  Meserve.  Edward  George  Conlan. 

Jessie  Durant  Pierson.  Herbert  Archer  Crittenden. 

Harriet  Louise  Rice.  James  Russell  Disbrow. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Shanley.  Thomas  Fitzpatrick. 

Mary  Anna  Sullivan.  Michael  Francis  Flynn. 

Katie  Genevieve  Toole.  Thomas  Francis  Ganley. 

Olive  Maria  Wellington.  Herbert  Morton  Kblsey. 

Alice  Genevieve  Welpley.  Michael  Edward  Londrigan. 

Stanley  Mansfield. 

James  Henry  Wade  Platt.  (24) 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  a 
report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  T.  Moran, 
extracts  from  which  are  here  given : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  has  held  a  number  of  well 
attended  meetings,  and  has  exercised  a  watchful  care  over  the  interests  of 
the  Association ;  it  has  also  discussed  and  acted  upon  matters  of  interest 
connected  with  the  High  School.  Under  its  direction,  the  following  vezy 
successful  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  this  hall : 

Nov.  15,  1887.  Mr.  James  R.  Gilmore  [Edmund  Kirke].  Subject.-  "Life 
in  Western  North  Carolina." 

Dec.  15,  1887.     Mr.  Morris  F.  Tyler.     Subject:  "The  World's  Temples." 

Jan.  19, 1888.  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley.  Subject:  "  High  Mountain  Climb- 
ing. 

Feb.  23,  1888.  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dutton  [Sup't  of  Schools].  Subject:  "A 
Holiday  in  Europe." 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  the  kind  friend  and  honored  pre- 
ceptor of  our  High  School  life,  Thomas  W.  T.  Curtis,  who  died  in  this  city 
on  March  5th,  1888.  Mr.  Curtis  will  always  be  associated  in  our  remem- 
brances of  the  many  useful  and  pleasant  hours  spent  in  old  Hillhouse.  His 
life  and  work  in  this  High  School  can  receive  no  greater  encomium  than  by 
calling  to  mind  the  honored  and  useful  lives  of  his  many  hundred  graduates. 
Indeed,  it  was,  I  think,  as  graduates  that  we  most  admired  and  appreciated 
his  kindly  and  unaffected  friendship,  his  fatherly  advice,  and  his  active  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  tended  to  our  welfare  and  advancement.  In  his  death 
this  Association  has  lost  an  able  and  valued  friend,  one  who  was  ever  ready 
to  do  his  best  to  aid  and  sustain  the  cause  of  public  education. 

As  a  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  his  memory,  the  students  of  the  school 
and  a  number  of  graduates  have  subscribed  for  a  crayon  portrait  of  Mr. 
Curtis  to  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  this  hall. 
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The  class  in  the  Welch  training  school,  which  graduates  next  June,  has  at 
present  thirty-five  members,  all  but  one  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  High 
School.  The  excellent  work  of  this  training  school  reflects  much  credit 
upon  its  founders  and  managers.  Its  graduates  are  found  to  be  well  quaU 
ified  to  begin  teaching  in  almost  any  of  the  school  grades.  Two  of  its  recent 
graduates  are  at  present  teaching  in  the  High  School.  At  least  seventy-nine 
of  the  eighty-eight  young  ladies  who  have  received  diplomas  from  the  Train- 
ing Department  of  the  Welch  School  are  at  the  present  time  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven. 

School  life  in  the  High  School  does  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  school  session 
was  extended  to  1.30  p.  m.,  but  in  answer  to  the  strong  demand  from  parents 
and  scholars  the  session  was  changed  back  to  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m. 
The  work  has  been  so  arranged  that  it  is  no  longer  necessar>'  to  have  any  of 
the  general  exercises  after  regular  school  hours.  The  study  of  stenography 
has  been  introduced  as  an  optional  in  senior  year,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ricketts. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  teachers  at  the  High 
School ;  indeed,  the  graduate  of  a  few  years  standing,  who  happens  to  revisit 
the  scene  of  his  school  life  here,  finds  things  strangely  unfamiliar.  Many 
of  the  teachers  so  closely  allied  with  his  work,  at  times  laborious,  yet  always 
pleasant,  are  no  longer  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  summer  term  Mr.  Curtis  resigned  his  position  as 
principal  of  the  School,  but  retained  his  classes  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  Board  selected  as  his  successor  Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  school  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and  thoroughly 
understands  and  appreciates  the  wants  of  those  under  his  charge.  I  venture 
to  say  that,  in  selecting  Mr.  Whitmore  for  the  responsible  position  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  the  Board  of  Education  voiced  the  sentiments  of  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  this  Association.  Under  his  skillful  guidance, 
the  school  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  affections  of  its  graduates  and  the 
people  of  New  Haven. 

At  the  close  of  the  fall  term  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Curtis  resigned  her  position 
as  a  teacher  in  the  school.  In  her  retirement  the  school  has  suffered  an  al- 
most irreparable  loss.  Her  kindly  manner,  her  strong  individuality,  and 
above  all  her  magnificent  instruction,  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  all 
who  were  her  fortunate  pupils. 

The  efficacy  of  High  School  education  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
the  public  at  large,  that  there  is  practically  no  argument  of  any  value  against 
the  provision  of  higher  education  at  the  public  expense.  And  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  and  indeed  the  whole  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, noted  for  its  liberality  in  educational  matters.  New  Haven  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  work  of  her  High  School,  for  what  city  can  find  or  ask  a 
stronger  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  support 
of  a  High  School  than  New  Haven  has  in  the  lives  of  the  many  hundred 
graduates  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School  ?  We  find  them  invariably  honored 
and  useful  members  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.    How  few  of  you 
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graduates  here  to-night  can  call  to  mind  any  young  man  or  young  woman 
unworthy  the  education  and  training  received  in  the  High  School  ? 

It  is,  then,  I  take  it,  quite  generally  agreed  that  High  School  education 
has  become  fairly  established  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  public  educational 
system.  This  being  so,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing it  should  be  such  that  every  child,  of  whatever  station  in  life,  possessing 
the  required  standard  of  knowledge,  could  be  accommodated.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  strongest  argument  in  its  favor  would  be  lost.  Again,  it  is 
essential  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  necessary  to  enter  upon  High 
School  studies  should  be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
instruction.  It  must  not  be  so  high  that  only  the  selected  few  can  partake 
of  its  benefits. 

It  is,  then,  a  pertinent  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  standard  of  admission 
to  our  High  School  is  too  low.  True,  there  are  many  of  our  citizens  who  claim 
that  it  is,  and  as  a  strong  proof  point  to  the  considerable  number  of  those 
who  enter  the  fourth  class. 

In  April,  1885,  238  scholars  entered  the  school.  In  1886  the  third  class 
numbered  125.  In  April,  1886,  245  passed  the  examination  successfully,  but 
only  216  actually  entered  the  school.  In  1887  the  third  class  numbered  161. 
In  the  two  years,  the  average  falling  off  was  about  37  per  cent. 

But  I  think  that  this  considerable  falling  off  can  to  a  great  extent  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  entered  the  School 
had  no  intention  of  pursuing  the  full  course,  but  were  possessed  with  the 
laudable  desire  to  have  been,  in  name  at  least.  High  School  scholars,  before 
entering  the  field  of  manual  labor. 

I  believe  that  the  Commercial  course  of  two  years  will  prove  its  greatest 
usefulness  in  absorbing  this  class  of  scholars,  thereby  equipping  them  with  a 
thorough  training  in  studies  of  practical  value.  The  correctness  of  this  view, 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  of  the  245  scholars  who  entered  the  school  in 
April  last,  220  remain  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  quite  general  opinion  that  the  average  age  of  pupils  entering  the 
High  School  has  been  less  in  the  past  few  years  than  in  years  gone  by. 
Statistics  prove  this  opinion  groundless.  From  1872  up  to  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years,  the  average  age  of  pupils  entering  the  High 
School  has  been  a  trifle  over  15  years.  The  average  age  of  the  class  that 
entered  April  last  was  15.3  years,  of  the  present  graduating  class  at  its  en- 
trance 15.6  years,  the  highest  since  1872.  I  have  noticed  with  considerable 
interest  that,  while  the  average  of  the  classes  at  their  entrance  was  over  15 
years,  the  average  age  at  graduation  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  the  pres- 
ent graduating  class,  but  a  small  fraction  over  18  years.  The  average  age  of 
'88  is  18  years,  10  months,  27  days,  the  highest  since  1872.  Hence,  the  age 
of  pupils  entering  the  School  in  recent  years  does  not  support  the  claim  of  a 
low  standard. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  the  school  authorities  that  the  entrance 
examinations  of  to-day  are  more  comprehensive  and  searching,  and  give  a 
better  test  of  the  child's  abilities  than  the  examinations  of  years  ago.  I  can 
find  no  sound  argument  in  support  of  the  claim  that  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion to  the  school  is  too  low ;  the  overcrowding  is  due  entirely  to  natural 
causes — the  principal  one  being  a  natural  growth,  unprovided  for. 
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We  come  now  to  the  means  of  providing  necessary  accommodation  for  all 
who  are  eligible  to  the  High  School.  The  two  principal  plans  proposed  are, 
either  to  build  a  new  wing  to  the  present  building,  and  thereby  meet  the 
demand  for,  perhaps,  the  next  ten  years,  or,  in  the  event  that  this  plan  is 
found  to  be  impracticable,  to  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  new  and  substantial 
High  School  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  1000  scholars. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  decide  between  the  two, — the  first  plan,  I  under- 
stand, could  be  carried  out  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000.  To  cariy 
out  the  second  plan,  at  least  $200,000  would  be  needed,  for  if  the  School 
District  decides  to  build  a  new  High  School,  it  owes  it  to  itself  to  erect  a 
building  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  generation  to  come.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  question  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  financial 
ability  of  the  School  District.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  District  could  see  its 
way  clear  to  undertake  the  building  of  a  new  school,  it  would  be  a  wise 
economy  to  do  so,  rather  than  to  begin  to  patch  and  add  to  the  present  build- 
ing. The  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  should  examine  this  question 
with  care,  and  be  prepared  to  act  intelligently  in  the  matter  at  the  proper 
time. 

Again,  it  is  proposed  by  many  that  we  have  separate  high  schools  for  boys 
and  girls.  Upon  the  advisability  of  such  a  course,  I  feel  that  I  must  differ 
from  the  views  of  my  predecessor  in  his  able  report  for  1887.  I  maintain 
that  the  presence  in  the  class  room  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  of  our  High 
School  scholars,  pursuing  their  studies  together,  is  in  itself  an  instructor  of 
no  mean  importance.  It  is  the  testimony  of  many  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  matter, — among  the  number  some  of  our  High  School 
teachers — that  the  advantages  gained  by  co-education  in  High  Schools  out- 
weigh considerably  any  sentimental  objections  that  may  exist.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  sentiment  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  would 
be  adverse  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  High  School.  If  the  plan 
were  carried  out,  it  would  take  away  much  that  now  adds  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  High  School  course,  and  would  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  interest  and 
pleasure  now  found  in  the  graduating  festivities. 

In  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of  the  High  School,  it  is  almost  use- 
less to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion ;  they  are  really  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the  solution  of  the 
main  question — early  and  ample  accommodation  for  High  School  scholars 
and  High  School  work.  But  it  has  become  an  established  custom  for  the 
secretary  in  his  report  to  call  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities  to  the 
utter  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  sciences.  I  understand 
that  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  the  kindred  sci- 
ences in  our  High  School,  are  far  below  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  pupils 
of  High  Schools  in  neighboring  cities.  Scientific  instruction,  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  students,  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  individual  instruction, 
each  pupil  having  the  opportunity  to  perform  the  experiments  and  make  the 
analysis  under  discussion.  At  the  present  time  the  pupils  show  marked  in- 
terest in  making  apparatus  out  of  school — illustrating  principles  that  they 
have  been  taught.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  scientific 
instruction  ;  we  all  know  its  value,  and  feel  that  the  means  for  its  profitable 
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study  should  be  provided  as  early  as  possible.     I  ask  the  school  authorities 
to  bear  the  matter  in  mind  when  discussing  the  question  of  additional  accom 
modation. 

Graduates  of  the  High  School  now  in  Yale  College  have 
taken  honors  as  follows : 

Senior  Appointment  List  for  1888. 

Philosophicals — Irving  Fisher,  Orland  S.  Isbell,  Wm.  P.  Baldwin. 

High  Orations — Chas.  E.  Cornwall. 

Orations — Fred.  W.  Mar. 

Dissertations— Philip  Pond,  Frank  B.  Tibbals. 

ist  Disputes — Moses  J.  Husinsky. 

2d  Disputes — Laurance  J.  Carmalt. 

1st  Colloquies — Winthrop  G.  Bushnell. 

Of  these  the  valedictorian  of  the  class,  Irving  Fisher,  was  one  of  the 
DeForest  Prize  Speakers  and  was  awarded  the  Douglass  Fellowship,  the 
First  Senior  Mathematical  prize  ($200),  and  a  special  honor  in  Mathematics 
(two  years)  and  in  Philosophy  (one  year).  Orland  S.  Isbell,  the  class  orator 
of  1888,  was  one  of  the  DeForest  Prize  Speakers  and  was  awarded  a  special 
honor  in  Political  Science,  History,  and  Law  (two  years).  Frederick  W. 
Mar  received  a  special  honor  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Science  (one  year). 

Junior  Appointment  List  for  1888. 

Philosophicals — W.  A.  McQuaid. 

High  Orations — E.  D.  Scott. 

Dissertations — D.  W.  Bissell. 

2d  Disputes — W.  C.  DeF.  Dickinson. 

Of  these,  W.  A.  McQuaid  was  awarded  the  prize  at  the  Junior  Exhibition 
Speaking. 

Among  the  Commencement  speakers  of  the  Scientific  School  were  Elbert 
E.  Norton  and  Chas.  A.  Tuttle.  Alexander  W.  Evans  was  awarded  the 
prize  for  excellence  in  all  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  and  for  German, 
half  of  the  prize  for  Physics  and  for  Mathematics,  and  received  honorable 
mention  for  excellence  in  Chemistry.  Frank  R.  Rich  received  honorable 
mention  for  excellence  in  Mathematics.  Arthur  C.  Graves,  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  '87,  took  one-half  the  prize  in  examination  in  Greek  at  Trinity 
College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLASS. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  organizing  a 
two  years  course.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
those  who  cannot,  for  any  reason,  attend  four  years,  should 
have  a  short  course  that  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  complete.    It 
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is  also  understood  that  this  course  should  aim  to  give  a 
good  training  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  The  first  de- 
tachment from  this  department  was  graduated  in  April 
with  the  regular  class  and  received  suitable  diplomas. 

As  the  Board  has  voted  unanimously  (i)  to  establish  this 
Department,  (2)  to  employ  a  special  instructor  for  it,  and 
(3)  to  confer  appropriate  honors  of  graduation  upon  their 
completing  the  course,  the  permanency  of  the  enterprise 
may  be  considered  as  settled  beyond  all  question. 

The  only  important  matter  remaining  is  what  studies 
shall  be  pursued  and  what  special  training  if  any  shall  be 
given.  In  connection  with  the  course  assigned  there  are 
certain  things  included  under  the  head  of  general  exercises, 
that  seem  worthy  of  attention.  A  few  suggestions  may  not 
be  out  of  place  : 

Penmanship. — All  that  is  implied  in  a  rapid,  legible 
hand-writing  should  be  sought  for.  Daily  exercises  com- 
bining farm  and  movement  are  necessary. 

Language. — Constant  training  is  needed  to  secure  cor- 
rectness in  spelling,  punctuation,  phrasing  and  paragraph- 
ing. Also  in  letter  writing,  making  of  bills,  receipts, 
drafts,  etc.  Copying,  dictation,  description,  biographical 
sketches,  abstracts  of  sermons,  lectures  and  political 
speeches,  are  all  useful  as  practical  work. 

Arithmetic. — A  few  moments  should  be  found  daily 
for  severe  work  in  the  fundamental  rules.  Addition  and 
multiplication  with  incidental  work  in  simple  fractions 
require  special  attention  in  both  mental  and  slate  work. 

The  classes  have  seemed  to  be  deficient  thus  far  in  this 
respect,  not  equal  in  ability  to  some  in  the  Grammar 
Schools.  This  defect  will  undoubtedly  be  remedied  the 
coming  term. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  Book-keeping, 
perhaps  more  than  is  wise.  In  other  branches,  as  German, 
Science  and  History,  the  classes  have  the  same  advantages 
as  do  others  in  the  school.  This  seems  proper,  as  it 
brings  them  into  contact  with  more  than   one   teacher. 
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The  special  instructor  should,  at  an  early  sta^e,  know 
what  each  individual  has  accomplished  and  what  his  spe- 
cial needs  are.  The  time  in  school  should  be  energetically 
filled,  and  a  proper  amount  of  home  work  should  be 
assigned,  a  strict  account  of  which  should  be  taken.  Those 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  two  years  course,  are  to  be  com- 
petitors in  the  labor  market,  need  to  have  every  faculty 
trained,  every  wit  sharpened,  and  should  have  a  broad 
outlook  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world.  To  make  sure  that 
windows  for  thought  are  well  opened,  I  would  recom- 
mend  that  at  least  two  daily  newspap^ers  be  provided  this 
Department,  and  that  a  few  moments  be  spent  in  gath- 
ering information  upon  the  markets,  exchanges,  shipping 
news,  thus  applying  Geography,  political  matters  in 
Washington,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  etc., 
with  reference  to  the  tendencies  of  modem  history,  mat- 
ters concerning  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture,  railroads, 
city,  invention,  discoveries,  etc.  It  may  seem  that  so 
many  things  are  impossible  in  such  a  school.  But  is  it 
not  feasible  to  so  distribute  this  work  through  the  week 
and  to  so  assign  it  to  different  pupils  as  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  and  division  of  labor,  and  bring  forth 
a  maximum  of  individual  effort,  all  of  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  general  good?  The  pupil  possessing  ten 
talents  should  have  more  to  do  than  he  who  has  only  one 
talent,  ^//should  be  eager  and  enthusiastic  in  seeking  this 
many-sided  development,  this  practical  education,  which 
for  lack  of  a  better  name  is  called  a  Commercial  Course, 

Many  of  the  above  suggestions  apply,  as  well,  to  all 
classes  in  the  High  School.  Every  recitation  should  aim 
to  develop  power  in  the  pupil,  make  him  accurate,  clear, 
better  informed.  This  idea  was  manifest  to  a  good  degree 
in  the  work  of  the  past  year. 

A  new  work,  "  Lessons  in  English,"  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Lockwood,  a  teacher  in  the  High  School,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  the 
past  term.  The  work  is  a  credit  to  its  author  and  fur- 
nishes a  plan  for  the  teaching  of  English  that  is  at  once 
comprehensive  and  practical. 
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PROMOTIONS  TO  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  question  whether  some  change  may  not  wisely 
be  made  in  promoting  pupils  to  the  High  from  the 
Grammar  Schools  has  already  been  discussed  by  the 
Committee  on  Schools. 

At  the  present  time  the  best  half  of  the  candidates  are 
received  without  examination  and  the  remainder  are 
examined  with  those  who  come  from  outside  schools. 

The  examination  of  all  these  pupils  by  the  High  School 
teachers  occupies  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term.  The 
graduating  exercises  fill  the  preceding  week,  while  the 
examination  in  the  High  School  proper  occupies  another. 
Thus,  including  the  week  of  vacation,  fully  four  weeks 
intervene  between  the  close  of  the  regular  work  in  one 
term  and  its  beginning  in  the  next.  If  all  to  be  promoted 
from  Grammar  schools  could  be  advanced  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principals,  the  few  that  come  from  out- 
side schools  could  be  examined  by  teachers  especially 
assigned  during  the  last  week  of  the  term  as  at  present. 
The  graduating  exercises  could  occupy  the  same  week, 
and  so  at  least  one  week  of  regular  work  could  be  saved. 

I  will  briefly  mention  several  other  reasons  which  favor 
a  change : 

1.  The  High  School  is  part  of  a  graded  system,  and  to 
those  who  have  done  their  work  faithfully,  it  should  be  an 
easy  step  from  the  highest  grade  in  the  Grammar  to  the 
lower  grade  in  the  High  School. 

2.  To  make  so  important  an  event  in  a  child's  life  depend 
absolutely  upon  one  examination  is  contrary  to  sound  edu- 
cational, I  might  almost  say,  humanitarian  principles. 
Cases  of  quasi  injustice  occur  every  year,  when  pupils 
whose  record  has  been  fair  are  debarred  from  entering 
the  High  School. 

3.  If  the  principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools  are  in- 
structed to  send  to  the  High  School  such  as  have  in  daily 
recitation,  and  in  the  series  of  examinations  now  held  dur- 
ing the  year,  shown  that  they  are  ready  to  do  higher  work, 
the  standard  will,  I  venture  to  say,  be  no  less  high  than  at 
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present.  Moreover,  the  teachers  of  the  highest  grades 
will  be  free  to  give  the  broadest  and  best  training,  and 
will  not  be  tempted  to  cram  their  pupils  with  answers  to 
a  lot  of  old  examination  papers. 

4.  The  exceptional  cases  where  doubt  or  embarrassment 
arises  may  be  settled  by  permitting  the  Principal  to  send 
such  for  examination. 

This  matter  is  an  important  one,  and  with  these  sugges- 
tions I  leave  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  different  schools  was         ...  8 

Total  number  registered  for  one  evening  or  more,           .  75a 

Average  number  in  attendance,       ....  104 


Number  of  sessions  varied  from 
Average  number  of  sessions. 
Different  male  teachers  employed, 
Female  teachers  employed, 


41  to  88 

.        67 

15 
I 


The  Evening  High  School,  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  E. 
Ricketts,  was  well  attended  and  good  work  was  done. 

During  the  winter  practical  lectures  were  given  by  the 
teachers,  and  also  by  Mr.  James  T.  Moran,  Harry  W. 
Asher,  James  P.  Goodhart,  Geo.  L.  Fox  and  others. 

The  grading  and  promoting  of  pupils  in  all  schools 
according  to  ability  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  desire  to  make  several  recommendations  looking  to 
still  further  improvement  in  the  Evening  Schools : 

1.  That  all  who  enter  the  Evening  Schools  be  required 
to  apply  for  tickets  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  or  at  some 
place  to  be  designated. 

2.  That  a  deposit  of  one  dollar  be  required  from  each 
pupil  as  a  guarantee  of  promptness  and  good  conduct, 
and  that  it  be  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  all  who 
have  been  satisfactory  in  attendance  and  deportment. 
This  plan  has  been  pursued  for  several  years  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  with  abundant  success. 

3.  That  text-books  and  stationery  be  furnished  by  the 
District.  To  have  the  necessary  books  in  each  school 
ready  for  use  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
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by  one-half.  The  books  would  be  kept  from  year  to  year, 
and  after  the  first  cost  there  would  be  but  little  expense. 
•  4.  That  some  one  be  employed  to  visit  and  superintend 
these  schools,  or  else  that  they  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  principal  of  the  respective  districts  where  they  are 
located. 

5.  That  the  Evening  Schools  for  the  coming  term  be 
not  organized  until  after  the  presidential  election. 

THE  TRUANT  AND   NEGLECTED   CLASS. 

The  number  of  boys  who  are  viciously  inclined  or  are 
confirmed  truants  seemed  to  be  somewhat  less  than  for- 
merly. The  resignation  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Loveland  from 
the  Grand  Avenue  School,  where  he  has  labored  faithfully 
for  several  years,  will  necessitate  extra  care  by  the  prin- 
cipal and  teachers  of  the  District. 

The  only  strictly  ungraded  school  that  remains  is  that 
in  the  Fair  Street  building  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Cooper. 
If  the  boys  in  this  school  can  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
Manual  Training  School  during  hours  when  it  is  not 
occupied  by  other  classes,  much  good  could  be  done. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  education  of  the  neg- 
lected, and  those  lacking  in  will  power,  will  be  more 
industrial  in  character.  Memory  training  has  always  been 
found  inadequate  to  reform  and  establish  character. 

Officer  Sullivan  reports  as  follows  concerning  his  work : 

Number  of  children  found  on  street  and  at  their  homes  not 

attending  school, — 697 

Number  of  cases  brought  before  City  Court  for  admonition,  ..     20 

Number  of  inveterate  truants  sent  to  the  Reform  School, 3 

Number  of  calls  upon  families  with  reference  to  attendance  of 
children, 1151 

EVIDENCES  OF   PROGRESS. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that  the  Public  School 
system  of  the  country  is  now  undergoing  changes  that 
will,  in  the  end,  make  it  somewhat  diflferent  in  plan  and 
scope  from  what  it  was  several  years  ago.     Change  is  not 
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always  progress,  and  there  are  some  who  insist  that  the 
schools  are  deviating  from  old  ideas  at  the  expense  of 
efficiency.  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  those  who  hold 
this  view  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  times  in  which 
they  live.  It  is  not  the  schools  only  with  which  they  are 
dissatisfied,  but  the  tendencies  of  human  society  generally. 

It  is  always  fair  to  ask  whether  the  schools  are  preparing 
our  youth  for  life  by  training  their  powers  evenly,  and  by 
fitting  them  to  be  good  citizens.  It  is  in  answer  to  this 
question  that  school  courses  are  being  revised.  The  sci- 
ence of  education  is  asserting  its  right  to  be  heard.  It 
has  long  urged  that  the  child  to  be  educated  has  two 
natures,  physical  and  mental,  closely  united  in  one  being ; 
that  if  either  side  is  neglected,  the  whole  child  suffers. 
It  is  in  response  to  this  protest  that  great  attention  is  now 
given  to  physical  well-being.  Much  care  is  taken  in  seat- 
ing, lighting,  warming  and  ventilating  school  buildings. 
In  the  school  the  programmes  provide  for  variety  of 
work,  plenty  of  exercise,  and  other  matters  of  health. 

Again,  the  science  of  education  asserts  that  while  the 
intellect  is  being  trained  the  emotions  and  the  will  must  not 
be  neglected.  It  appeals  to  the  teacher  to  adopt  such 
methods  of  teaching  and  disciplining  as  will  conduce  to 
the  self'2LC\Ay\X.y  and  j^^-control  of  the  pupils.  Hence  we 
see  greater  freedom  accompanied  by  more  earnestness  and 
the  play  of  better  motives. 

Again,  the  minds  of  men  the  world  over  have  been,  in 
times  past,  more  or  less  enslaved  to  dogmatic  teaching, 
children  were  taught  simply  to  remember.  Whole  volumes 
were  committed  to  memory,  including  History,  Ethics 
and  general  literature.  This  was  in  some  respects  a  gol- 
den age,  but  it  was  not  the  age  of  growth,  freedom,  inven- 
tion and  rapid  progress.  It  is  the  education  of  the  senses 
and  imagination  that  is  doing  more  than  anything  else  to- 
day to  prepare  the  young  for  life's  work.  By  the  one  is 
gained  all  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us,  and  by 
means  of  the  other  are  constructed  those  universal  truths 
of  Geography  and  History  that  are  essential  to  true 
growth. 
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Thus  the  best  modern  school  makes  physical  health  and 
well  being  of  first  account.  It  abolishes  all  force  and 
repression  and  places  perception  and  imagination  on  equal 
footing  with  memory.  For  the  sake  of  healthy,  harmo- 
nious development  it  combines  mental  with  manual  train- 
ing. 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  elements  of  modern  educa- 
tional progress.  The  schools  of  this  city  have  a  reputation, 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  being  well  in  the  van  in  this 
onward  movement.  A  growing  readiness  to  study  and 
consult  together  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  has  been 
shown  by  Principals  and  teachers.  An  earnest  spirit  has 
been  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule. 

To  all  my  co-workers  as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  I  am  indebted  for  constant  aid  and 
support. 

Very  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
August  31, 1888. 


The  High  School. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The  High  School  comprises,  a  Classical,  a  Scientific,  an  English,  and  a 
Commercial  Department.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Classical  and  English 
departments  occupying  four  years,  in  the  Scientific  three  years,  and  in  the 
Commercial  two  years. 

1.  The  English  Course. — This  is  especially  arranged  for  young  ladies, 
intending  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  for  young  men  desiring  to  enter  the 
Law  or  Medical  School  who  cannot  pursue  a  college  course.  It  is  also 
designed  to  give  liberal  instruction  to  any  who  can  devote  four  years  to 
study  after  leaving  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  studies  are :  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry  and-  Trigonometry ; 
Physical  Geog.,  Botany,  Physiology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Astron- 
omy, and  the  Science  of  Government ;  French,  German,  and  Latin ;  the 
Study  of  English,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  and  Modem  and  Ancient 
History. 

2.  The  Scientific  Course. — The  Special  object  of  this  course,  is  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  Scientific  Department  of  Yale  or  any 
other  University ;  and  includes  the  studies  of  the  English  Course  which  are 
best  suited  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  Classical  Course. — This  comprises  those  studies  which  are 
necessary  in  preparing  young  men  and  women  to  enter  any  of  the  colleges 
of  the  country.  The  studies  are  Algebra  and  Geometry  ;  Roman  and  Greek 
History;  Rhetoric;  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 

4.  The  Business  Course. — This  department  is  arranged  for  two  years  of 
study  ;  and  will  be  of  special  service  to  those  who  desire  to  enter  as  quickly 
as  possible  upon  their  business  career.  The  studies  are  those  most  im- 
portant in  the  English  Course  and  comprise  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship,  Physics,  Geometry,  English  Language,  Rhetoric, 
German  and  French. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  all  the  departments  comprises 
three  studies,  and  a  general  exercise  in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

AIMS  OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

In  the  intellectual  works  and  methods  of  the  school  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression,  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  of  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action. 
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These  results  are  nought,  first,  by  a  well  considered  plan  of  symmetrical 
study ;  second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac- 
tical examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 


APPARATUS  AND   LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnishe<}  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 

The  library  contains  more  than  2,500  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  Dictionaries,  Encyclo- 
paedias, critical  studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  standard  works 
in  History,  Science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  general  reading  in  Fiction, 
Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travel,  Poetry,  etc.  From  this  portion  of  the 
library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw  books,  which 
may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a  welcome  and  useful  cir- 
culation in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabmet  is  private  property. 

TEXT-BOOKS   USED   IN   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Mathematics. — Packard's  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  Loomis' 
University  Algebra,  Newcomb's  University  Algebra,  ^Euclid,  Loomis'  and 
Chauvenet's  Geometry,  Newcomb's  Trigonometry. 

History. — Fyffe's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  Creighton's  History  of 
Rome,  Bloss'  Ancient  History,  Greene's  Mediaeval  History,  Modern  His- 
tory, Martin's  Civil  Government. 

Physical  Sciences.— Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field  Book  of 
Botany,  Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  The  Human  Body,  by  H.  N. 
Martin,  Cooley's  and  Gage's  Natural  Philosophy,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks 
in  Chemistry,  Dana's  Geological  Stor}%  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astron- 
omy. 

English  Language. — Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  Cathcart's 
Classical  Reader,  Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Collier's  History  of 
English  Literature,  Shakespeare,  and  other  classical  English  authors. 

Greek. — Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek, 
Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  Keep's  Homer's  Iliad,  Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon. 
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Latin. — Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Tetlow's  Latin  Lessons, 
Allen's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Allen  & 
Greenough's  Caesar,  Greenough's  Vergil.  Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero, 
Tozer's  Classical  Geography,  Weller's  Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

German. — Otto's  German  Conversational  Grammar,  SfknuntXcb  bed  fletnfii 
!Rot^f6pf(icn«,  9fcffe  oM  Onffl,  Boisen's  German  Prose. 

French. — Keetel's  French  Grammar,  Keetel's  French  Reader. 

General  Exercises. — Jepson's  Music  Reader,  Bail's  System  and  Charts 
in  Drawing,  Spencerian  Writing  Slips. 


EXAMINATION   FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
takes  place  in  April,  during  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term. 

Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations 
unless  prevented  by  sickness.  Those  thus  detained,  and  non-residents 
may  be  admitted  during  the  year  for  special  reasons  ;  but  their  qualifications 
must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing.   New  classes  cannot  be  formed  of  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  deportment  from  the  Principal  of  the 
school  they  have  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  United  States  History,  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship 
and  Spelling. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as 
candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his 
opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their  approval,  previous  to  exam- 
ination. The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the 
Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with 
which  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 


RULES  OF  THE   BOARD. 

I. — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are  promoted  to  the 
Hillhouse  High  School. 

2. — Examinations  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval. 
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3. — Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz  : 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  in  Read- 
ing, Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition ;  in  the  French^ 
German,  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy ;  in  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ;  in  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiologj',  Botany,  Zo51ogy,  Mineral- 
ogy, Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

4. — The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools. 

5. — Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  to  those  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  all  the 
studies  of  the  year,  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  class  as  shall  have 
pursued  a  course  of  study  during  the  year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
and  have  maintained  an  approved  standard  of  scholarship. 
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Course  of  Study— English  Department. 


Class. 

Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Mathe-     I 

MATICS.  ' 

Science. 

Modern 

Languages. 

History. 

English 

Language. 
History. 

Fourth. 

First. 

Book- 
keeping.. 
Algebra.     ' 

Physical 

Geography. 

Botany. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Study  of 
English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Physiology. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

English. 

Third. 

First. 

Algebra. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Rhetoric 

and  Study  of 

English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Science  of 
Government. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

An.  Hist. 

Junior. 

First. 

Geometry. 

Physics. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Mod.  Hist. 

Second. 

Geometry. 

Chemistry. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Eng.  Lit. 

Senior. 

First. 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Eng.  Lit. 

Second. 

Physiology  a 

ind  Reviews. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  in  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing.  Regular  weekly  exercises 
in  composition  or  declamation  are  also  required  of  all  pupils  throughout 
the  course. 
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Course  of  Study.— Classical  Department. 


Class. 

Term. 

(20  weeks.) 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

History, 
Science, 

ETC. 

Fourth. 

First. 
Second. 

Grammar 

and 
Lessons. 

Rom.  Hist. 
Greek  Hist. 

Third. 

First. 
Second. 

Cassar. 
Caesar. 

Grammar 

and  White's 

Lessons. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Junior. 

First. 
Second. 

Cicero. 
Cicero. 

Goodwin's 

Greek 

Reader. 

Geometry. 

French  or 
German. 

Senior. 

First. 

Vergil. 

Homer. 

French 
or  German. 

Second. 

Vergil. 

Homer 

and 
Review. 

French 
or  German. 

Summer. 

Reviews. 

There  are  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition 
throughout  the  course. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  *n  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing. 
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Course  of  Study —Commercial  Department. 


First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 
matics. 

SCIKNCE. 

Modern 
Language. 

English 

AND 

History. 

First. 

Book- 

Phys.  Geog. 

German. 

English 

keeping. 

French. 

Language. 

Arithmetic. 

Second. 

Book- 

Civil  Gov- 

German. 

English 

keeping. 

ernment. 

French. 

Language. 

Arithmetic. 

First. 

Book- 

Physics. 

German. 

History 

keeping. 

French. 

and  Consti- 
tution U.  S. 

Second. 

Book- 

Chemistry. 

1 
German.     > 

General 

keeping. 

French.      1 

1 
1 

History. 

General  Exercises. 

First  Year. — Penmanship,   Business   Forms,   Reading,    Drawing,  Music, 
Spelling,  Composition,  Declamation,  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year. — The  same  as  for  the  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  Corres- 
pondence and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
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Course  of  Study— Scientific  Department. 


Class. 


Fourth. 


Third. 


Junior, 


Senior. 


Term. 
(20  weeks.) 


First. 
Second. 


First. 
Second. 


First. 


Second. 


Summer. 


Latin. 


Grammar 

and 
Lessons. 


Cassar. 
Caesar. 


Caesar. 


Prin.  Latina. 


Reviews. 


Math. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Geometry 

and 

Trigonometry. 

Geometry 

and 

Trigonometry. 


Science 

AND 

Language. 


Study 

of 

English. 


English, 

Science  of 

Government. 


Training  Schools. 


The  Welch  is  a  complete  Grammar  School  equipped  with 
regular  teachers. 

In  the  Training  department  the  year  is  divided  into  two 
parts  of  20  weeks  each.  The  first  period  is  devoted  to  pre- 
paratory work  and  is  spent  outside  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  that  the  prospective  teacher  should 
study  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind;  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation; the  history  of  education;  should  distinguish  between 
teaching  and  training;  should  know  the  principles  of  school 
government,  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 

She  should  study  the  art  of  teaching  that  she  may  know 
what  ideas  to  bring  into  consciousness;  how  to  bring  them 
into  consciousness;  how  to  relate  them  to  other  ideas;  how  to 
lead  to  their  expression. 

She  should  realize  the  unity  of  subjects  taught  in  public 
schools;  the  development  and  practical  value  of  subjects:  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  taught  and  why;  the  topics 
embraced  in  any  subject;  the  relation  of  these  topics  to  each 
other  and  the  whole ;  the  natural  way  of  presenting^  and 
drilling  upon  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  following  subjects  are  treated 
during  the  first  term: 

School  Government,  Number,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Phonics 
and  Spelling,  Form,  Language,  History  of  Education,  Princi- 
ples of  Teaching,  Penmanship,  Geography,  Calisthenics,  Kin- 
dergarten, Music,  Drawing. 

These  subjects  are  regarded  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view. 
First,  the  principles  of  mental  action  are  deduced  from  intro- 
spection and  observation. 

With  these  principles  as  a  standard,  the  various  systems  of 
presenting  these  subjects  are  discussed.  That  system,  or  com- 
bination of  systems,  is  selected  which  most  nearly  harmonizes 
with  natural  laws. 

Its  application  is  shown  by  class  work  with  pupils  taken 
from  the  various  grades  of  the  school.     These  illustrative  les- 
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sons  are  given  in  the  presence  of  the  training  class  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Training  Department. 

The  purpose,  plan,  method,  and  results  of  these  lessons  are 
discussed  by  pupil  teachers  who  are  then  required  to  give 
similar  teaching  exercises. 

While  the  teaching  in  the  Training  Department  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  model  and  the  pupil  teachers  are  required  to 
write  reports  of  all  illustrative  lessons,  every  effort  is  made  to 
secure  intelligent  rather  than  imitation  work  from  them  by 
constantly  directing  their  attention  to  the  object  of  teaching, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  by  criticising 
all  exercises  from  the  standpoint  of  the  children. 

Every  member  of  the  class  has  opportunities  of  working 
with  classes  of  children.  Each  teaching  exercise  is  criticised 
by  the  training  class  and  the  regular  teacher. 

Each  pupil  teacher  makes  a  series  of  charts  and  a  collection 
of  pictures  to  be  used  in  teaching.  These  she  takes  with  her 
when  she  leaves  the  school. 

Examinations,  which  are  intended  to  test  judgment  rather 
than  memory,  occur  at  different  stages  of  the  work.  In  con- 
nection with  each  subject  is  dictated  a  course  of  study  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  printed  scheme. 

Kindergarten. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  training  class,  during  ten  weeks, 
spend  one  morning  of  each  week  in  observation  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten.  On 
the  afternoon  ^of  these  days  they  receive  instruction  in  these 
theories  and  methods  which  they  afterward  apply  in  practical 
work  with  classes  of  children  from  the  Kindergarten,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Kindergartner. 

The  Cedar  Street  and  Hallock  Street  Schools  are  used  for 
practice  work  during  the  second  term.  The  pupil  teachers 
are  assigned  to  teach  in  the  several  rooms  under  careful  super- 
vision. 
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LETTER-WRITING. 
By  Mrs.  Sara  £.  Lockwood,  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School. 


No  exercise  in  language  is  of  greater  practical  value  than 
that  of  letter-writing.  After  the  pupil  leaves  school,  he  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  write  a  formal  essay  or  a  fictitious 
story;  but  all  through  life  there  will  be  occasions  for  writing 
letters  of  business  and  of  friendship.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
desirable  that  instruction  in  letter-writing  begin  in  the  child's 
early  years,  and  that  it  be  systematically  continued  through- 
out his  school  life,  the  practice  in  the  several  grades  being 
skillfully  adapted  to  the  development  of  his  mind  and  the 
growth  of  his  relations  to  society. 

Before  he  knows  how  to  write  a  word,  the  little  child  busies 
himself  with  paper  and  pencil,  scribbles  what  he  calls  a  letter, 
and  is  vastly  proud  of  the  achievement.  Very  early  in  his 
career  there  dawns  upon  his  mind  some  faint  idea  of  the  ad- 
vantage and  the  pleasure  of  thus  being  able  to  communicate 
with  absent  friends.  The  wise  teacher,  taking  note  of  this  fact, 
may  begin  in  the  primary  grades  to  teach  the  correct  form  of  a 
letter.  Instead  of  indefinitely  ringing  the  changes  upon  such 
sentences  as,  "/  sec  a  ball,  Fred  has  the  ball,  I  have  not  a  bail. 
May  I  have  a  ball?",  she  may  give  a  direct  and  personal  inter- 
est to  the  theme  by  showing  the  little  ones  how  to  write  a  brief 
letter,  such  as  the  following: — 

Dear  Papa, 

Fred  has  a  balL    May  I  have  one  ? 

With  much  love. 

Your  son, 

Johnnie, 

Johnnie  will  be  proud  to  take  this  note  home;  and  if  Johnnie*s 
papa  is  the  right  sort  of  man,  he  will  regard  it  as  a  very  inter- 
esting literary  production. 

In  the  same  way,  the  work  of  each  grade  may  furnish  ample 
material  for  practice  in  letter- writing.     Geography  and  His- 
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tory  are  studies  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  language 
work  of  this  kind. 

For  a  review  lesson  in  Geography,  the  class  may  become  a 
band  of  imaginary  tourists,  each  one  reading  a  short  letter 
which  he  has  written  upon  some  topic  previously  assigned  by 
the  teacher.  For  example,  if  the  lesson  is  about  Egypt,  one 
pupil  may  write  from  Cairo,  describing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians;  another  may  write  from  the  summit  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  describing  the  surface  and  scenery  of  the 
country;  a  third,  from  Port  Said,  his  topic  being  the  Suez 
Canal;  a  fourth  may  write  about  the  Nile,  giving  an  account 
of  an  imaginary  voyage  down  that  wonderful  river;  a  fifth 
may  describe  the  ruins  of  Thebes;  while  a  sixth  writes  from 
the  desert,  explaining  why  there  is  so  little  rain  in  Egypt. 

In  History,,  also,  a  vivid  interest  may  be  awakened  by  thus 
introducing  the  personal  element,  in  accounts  of  discoveries 
and  settlements,  of  battles  and  sieges.  What  child  can  read 
Holmes's  poem,  "  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker-Hill  Battle," 
without  a  new  and  thrilling  conviction  that  the  patriots  of  '76 
were  real,  living  men  and  women,  not  mere  impersonal  char- 
acters in  history  ?  It  is  because  the  poet  transports  us  back  to 
the  time  and  the  place,  among  the  people  and  the  scenes  that 
he  is  describing.  Almost  unconsciously  the  pupil  learns  to 
relate  historical  events  in  graphic  style,  if  he  has  frequent  prac- 
tice in  this  kind  of  imaginative  writing.  He  may,  for  example, 
be  asked  to  write  a  letter  from  Salem  in  the  olden  times,  giv- 
ing some  account  of  the  witchcraft  delusion;  or  from  Valley 
Forge,  relating  the  experiences  of  the  army  during  that  mem- 
orable winter;  or  from  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  giving  remi- 
niscences of  the  battle. 

But  even  more  important  than  this  application  of  letter- 
writing  is  its  adaptation  to  the  practical  affairs  of  every -day 
life.  A  teacher  has  only  to  look  over  her  file  of  excuses  for 
absence  and  tardiness  to  realize  the  deplorable  need  of  careful 
instruction  in  the  usages  of  polite  correspondence,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  many  pupils  will  never  learn  how  to 
write  a  correct  and  courteous  note  of  any  kind,  unless  they 
learn  it  at  school.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  that  every 
pupil  will  acquire  "the  pen  of  a  ready  writer";  but  with 
patient,  thorough,  practical  teaching,  even  the  dullest  child 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  all  the  epistolary  emergencies  that 
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may  arise  in  his  later  years.  And  we,  as  teachers,  ought  to 
feel  that  we  have  somehow  failed  in  our  duty  to  the  child^  if 
he  is  not  so  prepared. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  pupils  should  early  ac- 
quire a  fixed  habit  of  writing  letters  with  absolute  correctness 
as  to  the  mechanical  details  of  form,  arrangement,  and  punctu- 
ation. Constant  vigilance  should  be  directed  to  these  matters, 
the  letters  being  carefully  criticised  by  the  teacher  and  returned 
to  the  pupil  for  correction.  We  should  be  sure  that  our  own 
usage  is  sanctioned  by  the  best  authorities,  before  we  set  it  up 
as  a  standard  for  our  pupils.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  noticed 
that  certain  candidates  admitted  to  the  High  School  were  in 
the  habit  of  writing  the  first  and  third  pages  of  the  sheet,  and 
then  filling  in  the  second  and  fourth  pages  in  vertical  lines. 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  these  pupils  all  came  from 
the  same  grammar  school.  "  Teacher  told  us  that  was  the 
fashionable  way  to  do  "  was  their  indignant  protest,  when  this 
arrangement  was  criticised. 

In  another  class,  several  pupils  wrote  the  heading  of  the 
letter  just  half-way  down  the  first  page.  A  quiet  investigation 
showed  that  they  had  all  been  under  the  instruction  of  one 
teacher,  who  evidently  had  her  own  ideas  of  what  was  "  fash- 
ionable "  in  letter-writing.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  different  pupils  for  higher  work  in  language  should  be 
more  or  less  unequal.  It  is,  nevertheless,  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored that,  at  the  beginning  of  his  advanced  work,  any  student 
should  have  to  unlearn  what  has  previously  been  drilled  into 
his  mind,  probably  by  a  conscientious  teacher,  who  has  only 
made  the  common  mistake  of  assuming  that  her  own  way  is 
the  best  way. 

As  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  letter-writing,  there  can 
be  little  question.  In  the  early  steps  of  the  work,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly wise  to  place  before  the  pupils  model  letters  written 
by  children  of  their  own  age  and  attainments.  The  Letter- 
Box  of  "  St.  Nicholas  "  often  contains  charming  letters  which 
may  be  used  as  illustrations.  Older  pupils  will  gain  an  in- 
spiration from  the  letters  of  Macaulay  and  Thackeray  and 
Madame  de  Stael.  The  selection  of  models  should,  of  course, 
be  carefully  made,  with  a  view  to  awaken  the  pupil's  interest 
and  appreciation.  '^  From  admiration  to  imitation  is  but  a 
step." 
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The  danger  of  this  method  is  that  pupils  will  fail  to  develop 
any  originality  of  expression.  They  will  unconsciously  copy 
the  forms  which  are  used  in  these  model  letters — forms  which 
are  often  absurdly  incongruous  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  general  style  of  the  letter.  "  The  Complete  Letter- Writer," 
with  its  model  epistle  for  every  experience  of  human  life,  may 
be  a  great  convenience  to  persons  whose  early  education  has 
been  neglected;  but  we  should  hesitate  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  our  pupils,  to  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

What  we  must  aim  to  do  is  to  teach  the  child  to  put  himself 
into  his  letter;  to  write  with  as  much  spontaneity  and  natural- 
ness as  he  would  talk,  if  he  were  face  to  face  with  his  corres- 
pondent; but  to  be  even  more  choice  in  his  diction  and  more 
cautious  and  exact  in  his  statements.  If  we  would  reach  this 
end,  we  must  begin  on  the  plane  of  the  child's  mind  and  en- 
courage him  to  express  in  his  own  way  his  thoughts  about 
subjects  which  are  of  present  and  absorbing  interest  to  him. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "  What  shall  we  teach  in  re- 
gard to  letter-writing  ?'*  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  old  enough 
to  understand  them,  he  should  be  taught  the  technical  names 
for  the  several  parts  of  a  letter,  somewhat  after  the  following 
plan : — 


I.     The  Heading. 


11.     The  Introduction. 


III.  The  Body  of  the  Letter. 

IV.  The  Conclusion. 


V.     The  Superscription. 


1.  Place. 

2.  Date. 

1.  Address. 

2.  Salutation. 


1.  Complimentary  Close. 

2.  Signature. 

1.  Name. 

2.  Place. 


The  directions  concerning  the  form  and  arrangement  of  each 
part  cannot  here  be  enumerated  in  detail;  *  but  teachers  should 
be  careful  to  enforce,  by  precept  and  example,  what  is  com- 
monly received  as  correct  and  elegant  usage.  The  pupils 
should  be  taught  that  eccentricities  of  any  kind  are  out  of 
place  in  polite  correspondence  and  in  business  communica- 
tions. 


*  Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  Chapter  IX. 
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While  the  habit  of  exactness  in  mechanical  details  is  thus 
being  cultivated,  the  pupils  should  learn  what  are  commonlj 
regarded  as  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  letter. 

Purpose  is  a  quality  which  may  with  propriety  be  mentioned 
at  the  beginning,  since  there  must  first  of  all  be  some  reason 
for  writing.  The  child  should  have  something  to  say  and  know 
what  that  something  is,  before  he  attempts  to  make  a  written 
communication. 

Good  taste  may  be  placed  second  on  the  list.  Boys  and  girls 
need  some  practical  hints  concerning  choice  of  stationery,  else 
they  will  naturally  select  "the  latest  thing  in  note-paper," 
without  regard  to  its  taste  and  fitness.  They  need  also  to  be 
cautioned  against  forms  of  expression  which  are  not  in  good 
taste,  and  against  anything  which  may  seem  like  egotism  or 
affectation. 

It  is  well  to  remind  them  that  the  expression  of  one's 
thoughts  "  in  black  and  white  "  is  a  matter  which  may  involve 
serious  consequences.  Spoken  words  may  be  forgotten. 
Written  words  are  silent  but  often  dangerous  witnesses.  Cau- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  quality  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Two  most  important  qualities  are  neatness  and  carefulness. 
Pupils  should  be  reminded  that  character  is  judged  by  little 
things  and  that  many  a  shrewd  business  man  bases  his  estimate 
of  a  boy  upon  the  appearance  of  the  boy's  letter  of  application. 
Many  a  boy  has,  apparently,  "  lost  his  chance,"  simply  because 
he  had  not  learned  to  write  a  neat  and  orderly  letter. 

Courtesy  is  another  essential  which  should  claim  attention. 
While  we  should  aim  to  make  our  pupils  familiar  with  what  is 
regarded  as  the  etiquette  of  correspondence,  we  should  not 
stop  there.  It  is  even  more  important  that  they  should  learn  to 
show,  even  in  letters  of  business,  a  spirit  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  others  ;  that  they  should  learn  always 
"To  say  the  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 

Naturalness  is  an  indispensable  characteristic  of  a  good  letter. 
Young  people  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  write 
"  like  a  book."  When  they  grow  older,  they  are  ashamed  of 
these  artificial  effusions  of  their  youth,  and  wonder  how  they 
could  have  been  so  silly  as  to  write  in  such  a  strain.  If  we 
can,  let  us  spare  them  such  a  shock  to  their  self-esteem  in  later 
years,  by  teaching  them  now  to  write  in  simple,  natural  style, 
and  to  realize  that  the  charm  of  a  good  letter  lies  in  its  indi- 
viduality. 
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Promptness  and  definiteness  are  qualities,  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  overestimated.  If  the  rising  generation  can 
be  taught  to  form  the  habit  of  promptly  and  definitely  replying 
to  the  letters  which  they  receive,  the  teachers  of  this  age  will 
have  done  something  to  help  on  the  Millenium. 

The  following  exercises  in  letter-writing  were  prepared  for 
the  lowest  class  in  the  High  School,  but  some  of  them  may  be 
suggestive  to  teachers  of  other  grades. 

FIVE-MINUTE    EXERCISES. 

1.  Write  a  note  to  a  relative  or  a  friend,  returning  thanks  for  a 

present  which  he  has  just  sent  to  you. 

2.  Write  a  letter,  renewing  your  subscription  to  "  The  Youth's 

Companion,"  "  Wide  Awake,"  or  "  St.  Nicholas."      Tell 
how  much  money  you  inclose  and  in  what  form. 

3.  Write  a  formal  note  in  the  name  of  your  mother,  inviting 

your  teacher  to  take  tea  at  your  home.     Name  the  day 
and  hour. 

4.  Write  an  informal  note  inviting  a  friend  to  take  a  ride  with 

you.     Appoint  the  time  or  leave  it  to  your  friend's  con- 
venience. 

5.  Write  to  a  school  friend  who  has  met  with  an  accident  or  an 

affliction.     Express  your  sympathy  and  offer  your  help. 

6.  Write  an  informal  note  congratulating  a  friend  on  his  hav- 

ing won  a  prize  at  school. 

7.  Write  to  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 

ordering  one  of  the  "Atlantic"  Portraits  for  your  school- 
room. 

8.  Write  a  Christmas  greeting  to  an  absent  friend. 

9.  Order  from  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  flower  seeds, 

bulbs,  etc.,  making  a  list  of  the  varieties  which  you  wish 
to  purchase. 

10.  Write  to  a  bookseller,  ordering  a  list  of  books. 

11.  Write  a  note  requesting  an  interview.      State  clearly  the 

time  and  place. 

12.  Write  to  the  publisher  of  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper, 

asking  him  to  discontinue  sending  the  paper  to  you. 

13.  Write  to  a  merchant  in  another  city,  asking  for  samples 

and  prices  of  goods. 
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14.  Write  a  formal  note  inviting  an  acquaintance  to  a  social 

gathering  at  your  home. 

15.  Write  a  formal  note  accepting  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

16.  Decline  an  invitation  to  accompany  a  friend  to  a  concert 

17.  Write  an  informal  note  to  a  friend  in  a  distant  town;  invit- 

ing him  or  her  to  make  you  a  visit. 

18.  Write  an  informal  note  announcing  some  good  news. 

19.  Write  a  note  to  accompany  a  Christmas  gift  which  you 

send  to  a  friend. 

20.  Write  a  note  asking  a  person  to  contribute  money  to  some 

good  cause. 

21.  Write  to  some  noted  man,  asking  for  his  autograph. 

22.  Write  a  note  of  congratulation  to  some  American  author, 

on  his  birthday. 

23.  Write  a  note   asking  a  stranger  to  exchange   with  you 

stamps,  coins,  or  curiosities. 

24.  Write  a  note  commending   some  book     which  you  have 

recently  read. 

25.  Apply  for  a  situation  as  clerk,  book-keeper,  or  teacher. 

State  briefly  your  qualifications. 

26.  Write  an  informal  note  asking  a  school  friend  to  join  you 

in  an  excursion  of  some  kind. 

27.  Write  a  note  of  apology  to  your  teacher,  for  some  thought- 

less act. 

28.  Write  a  note  from  a  father  asking  the  teacher  to  excuse  his 

son's  absence  from  school. 

Note. — Do  not  write  :  — 

Please  excuse  my  son's  absence  yesterday.     He  had  the  toothache, 
and  oblige  Mr.  Blank. 

29.  Write  a  note  to  some  person  of  influence,  asking  for  a 

recommendation  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  situation. 

30.  Write  a  note  to  a  business  man,  introducing  a  friend  who 

is  a  stranger  in  the  city. 

SUBJECTS    FOR    LETTERS. 

I.  An  answer  to  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk  or  a  teacher. 
State  your  qualifications  and  experience,  and  the  salary 
which  you  expect.     Give  references. 
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2.  Write  to  your  father,  supposing  him  to  be  away  from  home. 

Tell  him  all  the  home  news. 

3.  A  vacation  letter,  describing  the  place  where  you  are  sup- 

posed to  be  visiting  and  the  persons  whom  you  meet. 
Tell  what  you  do  and  think. 

4.  A  series  of  short  letters  from  a  boy  or  girl  away  at  board- 

ing school.  These  may  take  the  form  of  a  diary  for  one 
week,  if  you  choose. 

5.  A  letter  purporting  to  be  from  a  grandfather  or  grand- 

mother to  their  grand  children,  giving  some  account  of 
"the  days  when  I  was  young." 

6.  Describe  a  real  or  an  imaginary  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

7.  Write  letters  from  various  interesting  places;  for  example, 

Rome,  Venice,  Athens,  Jerusalem,  Alaska,  Brazil,  Nin- 
eveh, India,  China,  Mexico. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  poet  Whittier. 

9.  Write  an  account  of  a  visit  to  "  Sunnyside  "  and  the  grave 

of  Irving. 

10.  Write  about  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  to  the  homes  of  Lowell 

and  Longfellow,  the  site  of  Holmes's  birth-place.  Har- 
vard College,  the  Washington  Elm,  Longfellow's  grave, 
etc. 

11.  A  visit  to  Concord,  to  the  haunts  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson, 

and  Thoreau. 

12.  A  visit  to  the  White  Mountains;  the  Great  Stone  Face;  the 

Willey  House,  etc. 

13.  Write  a  letter  to  a  little  child,  in  such  language  as  a  child 

would  understand. 

14.  A  letter  purporting  to  be  from  a  dog  or  a  cat  to  his  master 

or  mistress. 

15.  A  letter  purporting  to  be  from  an  aged  doll. 

16.  A  confidential  letter  from  a  child  to  Santa  Claus. 

17.  A  reply  from  Santa  Claus. 

18.  A  letter  from  Ichabod  Crane,  giving  his  opinion  of  Katri- 

na's  treatment  of  him,  and  relating  his  adventures  after 
leaving  Sleepy  Hollow. 

19.  A  letter  sealed  in  a  bottle  washed  up  by  the  sea. 

20.  Write  to  the  School  Committee,  suggesting  improvements 

that  might  be  made  in  the  school  building. 
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21.  A  letter  purporting   to  come  from   a  person   living  on 

another  planet. 

22.  A  letter  dropped  from  a  balloon. 

23.  Letters  found  in  strange  hiding-places:   a  secret  drawer; 

an  old  trunk;    a  ginger  jar;    a  hollow  tree-trunk;    the 
lining  of  an  old  coat  or  dress. 

24.  Write  to  a  teacher,  explaining  the  method  of  studying 

English  which  is  used  in  your  school  and  telling  what 
you  think  are  its  advantages. 

25.  Write  to  a  friend  announcing  the  death  of  Longfellow  and 

giving  an  account  of  the  funeral. 


NUMBER  LESSON. 
By  Miss  Mary  A.  Pinney.  Grand  Avenue  School. 


Object:    I.  To  test  pupil's  knowledge. 

2.  To  develop  constructive  faculty. 

3.  To  give  practice  in  number. 

4.  To  cultivate  habit  of  attention. 

5.  To  cultivate  accuracy  of  statement. 
The  menial  faculties  cultivated : 

1.  observation, 

2.  judgment, 

3.  imagination, 

4.  memory, 

5.  reasoning. 
Results  aimed  at : 

1.  Pupils  learn  that  only  numbers  of  same  kind  are 

combined. 

2.  The  subtrahend  is  involved  in  the  minuend. 

3.  The  basis  of  multiplication,  by  repetition. 

4.  Primary  division,  by  separation. 

5.  Comparison  of  numbers. 
Plan:      i.  Conversation. 

2.  Take  so  many. 

3.  Show  so  many. 

4.  Tell  how  many. 
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5.  Unite  objects. 

6.  Separate  objects. 

7.  Concrete  problems  by  teacher. 

8.  Concrete  problems  by  pupils. 

9.  Abstract  problems  by  teacher. 
10.  Abstract  problems  by  pupils. 

Lesson:     Pupils  standing  at  table,  having  objects  of  various 

colors  and  forms  before  them. 
Teacher  : 

Lucy  may  take  as  many  buttons  as  my  chair  has  legs.     (4) 

Frank  may  take  as  many  sticks  as  I  do  (taking  four).     (4) 

David  may  take  as  many  blocks  as  he  has  hands. 

Louis  may  give  David  enough  blocks  to  make  four.  How 
many  blocks  did  Louis  give  David  ?  Tell  me  a  story  about 
David's  blocks.     (2  +  2) 

Kate  may  take  as  many  shells  as  this  triangle  has  comers. 

Mary  may  give  Kate  enough  shells  to  make  four.  How 
many  shells  did  Mary  give  Kate?  Tell  me  a  story  about 
Kate's  shells.     (3  +  1) 

Alice  take  two  red  sticks  and  Harry  take  two  green  sticks. 
Harry  give  Alice  enough  red  sticks  to  make  four,  and  Alice 
give  Harry  enough  green  sticks  to  make  four.  Now  tell  me 
what  you  have  done,  and  tell  me  how  many  sticks  you  have. 
(2  +  2) 

Louis  show  me  as  many  marbles  as  Lucy  has  buttons.  How 
many  marble  did  Louis  show  ?     (4) 

Susie  show  me  two  fingers  ;  show  me  two  more.  Tell  me 
about  the  fingers.     (2  +  2) 

What  is  this,  Fred  ?  (showing  a  blue  square.)  Fred  may 
show  us  as  many  blue  sticks  as  the  square  has  sides.  Now 
make  a  square  of  the  sticks.  Tell  us  what  you  have  done, 
(i  +  i  +  i  +  i) 

See  what  I  give  Susie  (giving  child  one  ball).  What  did  I 
give  you  ?  How  many  more  balls  do  you  want  to  make 
four?     Take  them  and  tell  us  about  the  balls.     (1+3) 

How  many  sticks  have  I  had  in  my  hands  all  this  time  ? 
How  many  counters  have  you  ?  Put  them  in  a  straight  line. 
Let  us  count  them  forwards  ;  count  them  backwards.  Whisper 
to  me  how  many  counters  you  have.  Tell  me  loudly.  (4,  also 
4  ones)  See  if  you  can  do  with  your  counters  what  I  can  do 
with  mine.  (Teacher  puts  one  counter  behind  her,  children 
imitating.)     Lucy  tell  me  what  you  have  done.     (4—1) 
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Put  the  counter  with  the  others  on  the  table.  Now  how 
many  have  you  ?     Frank,  what  made  your  four  ?    (3  +  1) 

Now  do  this,  (holding  two  above  head,  children  imitating.) 
David,  tell  me  what  you  have  done. 

Show  me  the  two  you  took  away.  Show  me  the  two  you 
had  left.     (4—2) 

Take  one  two  in  your  right  hand,  and  one  two  in  your  left 
hand.  How  many  twos  have  you  ?  Put  the  twos  together. 
How  many  does  that  make  ?  How  did  you  make  four?  Tell 
me  how  many  twos  make  four.  What  do  you  call  two  twos 
of  horses?  Play  these  counters  are  horses.  Then  how  many 
spans  would  we  have? 

How  many  mittens  does  a  boy  wear?  What  do  you  call 
two  mittens?  Play  the  counters  are  mittens.  Then  how  many 
pairs  of  mittens  would  we  have?     (2  +  2) 

Kate  may  tell  me  how  many  little  boys  would  wear  four 
mittens.     (4  -5-  2) 

Susie,  if  there  were  four  rubber  shoes  in  the  dressing-room, 
to  how  many  little  girls  would  they  belong?  How  many 
shoes  would  each  girl  have  ?    (4-7-2) 

Put  as  many  counters  on  the  floor  as  I  do,  (putting  away 
three.)  NOw  how  many  have  we  on  the  table?  Louis,  tell  me 
what  we  have  done.  (4  —  3)  Put  so  many  with  this  one, 
(taking  up  three.)     Fred,  tell  me  about  it.     (i  +3) 

Harry,  give  me  two  sticks;  give  me  two  more.  How  many 
sticks  did  you  give  me  ?  How  many  sticks  have  you  left  ? 
(2  +  2,  also  4  —  2  —  2) 

Put  the  counters  in  a  row.  Play  they  are  birds.  How  many 
birds  have  you  ?  Alice,  show  me  four  birds  less  one.  Oh, 
don't  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  David,  tell  her  what  to  do. 
Yes,  play  one  bird  flew  away.  Now,  Alice,  four  birds  less 
one  are  how  many  ?     (4—1) 

Kate,  how  many  feet  has  a  little  bird  ?  How  many  feet  have 
two  little  birds  ?  Make  your  counters  show  us  the  feet  of  two 
little  birds.    (2X2) 

If  Louis  should  give  away  his  marbles,  to  how  many  little 
boys  could  he  give  one  marble?  How  many  marbles  would  he 
have  left?    (4-r-i, also4— i  — i  — i  — i) 

Harry,  hold  up  three  sticks  in  your  right  hand,  and  one 
stick  in  your  left  hand.  Which  hand  has  more?  Three  is 
how  many  more  than  one?    (Comparison.) 
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If  Susie  gave  two  of  her  balls  to  Kate,  and  two  to  Lucy, 
which  little  girl  would  have  more  balls  ?  How  many  would 
Susie  have  left?    (Comparison,  also  4— 2  — 2) 

I  will  change  all  your  counters  for  pennies,  and  you  may 
put  the  other  counters  in  the  box  and  tell  me  a  story  about 
them  as  I  hold  up  my  fingers.  (Teacher  holds  up  fingers  rap- 
idly and  silently  and  pupils  put  away  counters,  following  her 
signs,  saying,  "  I  put  three  counters  and  one  in  the  box.  Three 
and  one  make  four."  "  I  put  two  counters  and  two  counters 
in  the  box.  Two  and  two  make  four,"  etc.  Teacher  then 
gives  each  child  four  cents.)  Now  we  will  play  go  to  the  store 
and  buy  something.  Lucy  may  buy  a  two  cent  sponge.  Tell 
us  about  it.     (4  —  2) 

Alice  may  spend  all  her  money  for  a  doll.  Tell  us  what  the 
dolly  cost  ?    (4  —  4) 

Frank  may  buy  apples  at  one  cent  apiece.  How  many  ap- 
ples do  you  get,  Frank  ?  How  much  money  do  you  have  left? 
{4  -J- 1,  also  4—  I  —  I  —  I  —  i) 

David  may  buy  a  three  cent  kite.     (4  —  3) 

Alice,  please  buy  a  two  cent  orange  for  me,  and  one  for 
yourself.     (4—2  —  2,  also  4-5-2) 

Play  that  Susie  bought  a  stick  of  candy,  and  last  one  cent 
coming  home.     How  much  money  had  she  left  ?    (4  —  i  —  i) 

Harry  may  buy  a  five  cent  slate.  Can't  do  it  ?  Why  not  ? 
How  much  more  money  would  you  want  ? 

If  Fred  should  give  his  money  to  four  little  girls,  how  many 
pennies  does  one  girl  get  ?    (4-7-4) 

If  Frank  can  buy  a  top  for  one  cent,  what  will  he  pay  for 
four  tops?    (4X1) 

If  Lucy  was  sick  and  couldn't  go  to  the  store  to  spend  her 
money,  how  many  cents  would  she  have  ?    (4  —  0) 

Now  we  will  put  all  the  money  in  our  saving's  bank  and  you 
may  think  you  have  something  to  count  with.  (Teacher  re- 
move all  objects,  and  pupils  compute  from  memory,  both  con- 
crete and  abstract  problems.) 

Now  ask  me  something.  (Pupils  ask  teacher  both  concrete 
and  abstract  problems,  teacher  answering  by  aid  of  objects, 
from  memory,  and  by  aid  of  other  pupils.) 

The  following  questions  are  original  : 

If  you  had  four  kittens,  and  one  died,  and  one  ran  away, 
how  many  would  you  have  left  ? 
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If  jou  slid  down  hill  four  times,  and  fell  off  two  times,  and 
one  time  you  cried,  how  many  times  didn't  you  cry  ? 

If  your  grandpa  gave  you  two  cents,  and  your  grandma  gave 
you  two  cents,  and  you  lost  one  cent,  how  many  cents  did  you 
have  left  ? 

If  you  had  a  little  dog,  and  he  had  one  leg  cut  off,  and  one 
leg  was  sore,  how  many  good  legs  did  the  dog  have  ? 

If  you  wrote  four  rows  of  words  on  your  slate,  and  one  row 
was  bad  and  the  teacher  rubbed  it  off,  how  many  rows  were 
left? 


TEACHERS'  LIBRARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

From  "Child  and  Nature,"  by  Alex.  E.  Frye. 


THE    BEST   SIX    BOOKS   GIVING    A    GENERAL   VIEW    OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Earth  and  Man. — Guyot, 

2.  Comparative  Geography. — Riiter, 

3.  The  Earth. — Redus, 

4.  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. — Maury, 

5.  Physical,  Historical,  etc.,  Geography. — Johnston. 

6.  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. — Draper, 

WORKS  ON   METHOD. 

Physiography. — Huxley, 

The  Teaching  of  Geography. — Geikie, 

Talks  on  Teaching. — Pairidge, 

First  Book  of  Geology. — Shaler. 

How  to  teach  Geography. — Carver, 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geography. — Crocker, 

Hand-book  of  the  Earth. — Hopkins, 

CONTINENTAL   RELIEF    AND    DRAINAGE. 

Earth  and  Man. — Guyot, 

The  E2Lrt\i,— Rectus. 

Physical  Geography. — Guyot. 

Class-book  of  Physical  Geography. — Hughes, 

Geography  of  River  Systems. — Lawson, 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography. — Geikie. 

Physical  Geography. — Herschel. 

Physical  Geography. — Somerville. 
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MATHEMATICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical,  Historical,  etc.,  Geography. — Johnston, 

Physiography. — Huxley, 

Hand-book  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe. — Fitz, 

Mathematical  Geography. — Jackson, 

Astronomy  (Primer). — Locfyer. 

Geography  (Primer). — Grove. 

WINDS,   OCEAN    CURRENTS   AND    RAINFALL. 

Earth  and  Man. — Guyot. 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. — Maury, 

The  Atmosphere. — Flammarion, 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography. — Geikie. 

The  Oceans. — Reclus. 

Geography  of  the  Oceans. —  Williams, 

Physical  Geography. — Guyot 

CLIMATE. 

Physical,  Historical,  etc.,  Geography. — Johnston. 
Class-book  of  Physical  Geography. — Hughes, 
Handbuch  der  Klimatologie. — Hann, 

SOIL. 

The  Earth. — Rectus, 

Physical  Geography. — Somerville, 

Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould. — Darwin, 

PRODUCTS. 

Manual  of  Commerce. — Browne, 
First  Book  of  Knowledge. — Guthrie, 
Vegetation  der  Erde. — Grisebach, 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States. — Patten, 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals. —  Wallace, 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography. — Geikie, 
Commercial  Products  of  the  Sea. — Simmonds, 
Geography  of  the  Oceans  (tables  of  commerce). —  Williams 
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MAN. 

The  Natural  History  of  Man. — Pritchard. 

Peoples  of  the  World. — Brown. 

Physical  Geography  (maps). — Guyot. 

Earth  and  Man. — Guyot, 

The  Great  Religions. — Clarke, 

The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. — Draper, 

HISTORY   OF   GEOGRAPHY. 

Die  Geschichte  der  Erdkunde. — Ritter, 

Physical,  Historical,  etc..  Geography. — Johnston. 

Essay  on  Humboldt. — Agassiz, 

Cosmos  (Otte's  Translation),  Vol.  H. — Humboldt, 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal  (January,  1888). — Buehrlt. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Life  of  Ritter. — Gage, 

Geographical  Studies. — Ritter, 

The  History  of  a  Mountain. — Rectus. 

The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human  Action. — Marsh, 

Physical  Geography. — Houston, 

Town  Geology. — Kingsley, 

Elements  of  Geology  (Parts  I.  and  H.). — 2>  Conte. 

Geological  Story  Briefly  Told  (Parts  I.  and  H.). — Dana. 

Geography  of  Coastlines. — Lawson. 

The  Ocean  World. — Figuier, 

The  Forms  of  y^BXQX.—Tyndall, 

Essentials  of  Geography  (production  maps). — Fisher. 

Physical  Geography  (Primer). — Geikie, 

The  Dawn  of  History. — Keary. 

History  of  Civilization  in  England. — Buckle, 

Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. — Creasy, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY   READERS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

THIRD-READER   GRADES. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. — Andrews. 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  prove  their  Sisterhood. — Andrews, 
The  Ten  Boys  who  lived,  etc. — Andrews, 
Children  of  All  Nations. — Anon. 

'  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands. — Chaplin  and  Humphrey. 
Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe. —  Yonge, 
Sea  and  Sky. — Blackiston. 
Evenings  at  Home. — Barbauld. 
Water  and  Land. — Abbott, 
Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. — Kingsley. 
Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard. — Kir  by. 
World  at  the  Fireside. — Kirby. 
Natural  History  Readers. —  Wood. 
First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge. —  Tenney, 
Winners  in  Life's  Race. — Buckley. 
Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur. — Miller. 
Life  and  Her  OciTXAxexa.— Buckley . 
The  Fairy- Land  of  Science. — Buckley. 
Homes  without  Hands. —  Wood. 
Georgie's  Menagerie. 
My  Feathered  Friends. —  Wood, 
Natural  History  Series. — Johonnot. 
Children's  Fairy  Geography. —  Winslow. 
Peeps  Abroad. 

Nimrod  in  the  North. — Schwatka. 
Hans  Brinker. — Dodge. 
Cruise  in  Chinese  Waters. — Lindley. 
Zigzag  Journeys. — Butterworth. 
Young  Folks  Abroad. — McCabe, 
Young  Folks  in  Africa. — McCabe, 
Family  Flights— ^o/^. 
Our  Boys  in  India. — French. 
Our  Boys  in  China. — French. 
Little  People  of  Asia. — Miller. 
The  Bodleys  Abroad. — Scudder, 
Water  Babies  (abridged  edition). — Kingsley. 
Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East. — Knox. 
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Course  of  Lessons 

IN  FORM  STUDY,  AND  FREEHAND  DRAWING  FOR   PRIMARY 

AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


GRADE  I. 
TifnCy  75  minutes  daily, 

TIME    DIVIDED   INTO    PERIODS   OF    THREE    WEEKS   EACH. 

I. 

Study  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  as  wholes,  teach  the 
name  and  actions  of  each.  Model  these  forms.  Teach  terms 
of  place  as,  middle,  top,  bottom,  right  side,  left  side,  on, 
under,  etc. 

II- 
Sphere,    cube    and    cylinder    studied    regarding    surface. 
Terms  of  direction  taught,  as  round  and  round,  top  to  bottom, 
left  to  right ;  terms  of  size  as,   large  and  small.      Arrange- 
ments of  the  different  forms  in    rows. 

III. 

Study  faces  of  the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder.  Arrange- 
ments facing,  turned,  face  to  face.  Tablets,  circle,  square  and 
oblong  matched  to  faces  and  used  in  arrangements.  Terms  of 
position,  direction  and  location  taught. 

IV. 

Study  edges  curved  and  straight.  Draw  curved  and  straight 
lines.     Lay  sticks.     Arrange  tablets  in  groups. 

V. 

Study  corners,  outside  and  inside.  Fold  corners  out  of 
paper.  Model  an  inside  corner.  Model  object  based  on 
sphere  or  cylinder.  Names  of  corners,  as  upper  right,  lower 
left,  etc. 

VI. 

Review  forms  and  terms.  Exercises  in  building  and  draw- 
ing.    Study  of  top  and  front  views. 
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VII. 

Teach  names  of  square  and  triangular  prisms  and  hemi- 
sphere, and  model  forms.  Match  tablets  to  faces  and  lay 
borders. 

VIII. 

Study  faces  of  square  and  triangular  prisms  and  hemis- 
phere.    Lay  tablets  and  blocks  to  represent  some  objects. 

IX. 

Study  edges  of  hemisphere,  square  and  triangular  prisms. 
Model  objects  similar  to  forms.     Draw  oblique  lines. 

X. 

Study  forms  with  reference  to  corners  and  angles.  Lay 
sticks  and  tablets  to  form  different  angles. 

XI. 

Terms  parallel,  perpendicular,  and  oblique  applied  to  faces, 
edges,  and  lines. 

XII. 

Review  of  the  six  solids  by  touching,  by  seeing,  by  drawing. 


GRADE  II. 

TIME   DIVIDED    INTO    PERIODS   OF    THREE    WEEKS   EACH. 

I. 

Study  name,  action  and .  surface  of  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  and 
equilateral  triangular  prism.  Mould  these  forms  and  compare 
with  those  of  first  year. 

II. 

Study  faces  of  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  and  equilateral  triangular 
prism.  Model  objects  similar.  Draw  from  solids.  Arrange 
tablets  in  groups. 

III. 

Study  ellipse,  oval  and  equilateral  triangle,  and  leaves  of 
similar  shape.     Model  leaves. 

IV. 

Teach  division  into  two,  three  and  four  equal  parts,  and 
terms  bisect,  trisect,  quadrisect.     Draw  from  dictation. 
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V. 

Teach  proportion  and  axis  of  symmetry  by  drawing,  model- 
ing and  paper  folding. 

VI. 

Review  of  the  nine  solids  by  modeling,  building,  laying 
tablets  to  represent  the  different  views,  and  drawing  from 
memory  and  dictation. 

VII. 

Draw  and  model  objects  based  upon  solids  previously  learned. 
Arrange  and  cut  quatrefoil.  Draw  objects  below  the  eye. 
Arrange  vertical  border. 

VIII. 

Model  from  given  objects.  Draw  from  dictation  reviewing 
terms.  Have  children  modify  figures  previously  g^ven.  Study 
unit  of  design.  Review  division  into  equal  parts  and  draw 
from  leaves. 

IX. 

Study  cone,  pyramid  and  vase  form  with  reference  to  surface 
and  action.     Draw  in  different  positions.     Model  forms. 

X. 

Teach  isosceles  triangle  and  use  in  arrangements  about 
centre.  Mould  vegetables  similar  to  cone.  Draw  group  of 
objects. 

XI. 

Study  truncated  cone  and  objects  similar ;  truncated  pyra- 
mid and  similar  objects.  Draw  from  the  objects  single  and  in 
groups. 

XII. 

Review  of  the  twelve  solids  and  technical  terms. 

GRADE  III. 

1.  Draw  from  first  and  second  years'  models,  fruits  and 
leaves. 

2.  Make  in  paper,  cube,  square  and  triangular  prism. 

3.  Study  units  of  design,  draw  and  arrange  in  borders  and 
about  a  centre.  Cut  and  paste  patterns.  Terms  and  forms 
taught.  Angles,  (acute,  right,  obtuse),  rhombus,  quatrefoil, 
trefoil,  diameter,  diagonal,  bisect,  trisect,  maltese  cross. 
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WORK   ASSIGNED    FOR   EACH   MONTH. 

Timey  jo  minutes  an  alternate  days. 

I. 

1.  Practice  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  on  paper  for  care 
of  position,  quality  of  line,  equality  of  spaces  and  general 
neatness  in  managing  materials. 

2.  Same. 

3.  Study  of  position  for  circle  with  individual  practice  at 
board.     Class  practice  on  slate.     No  correcting. 

4.  Same  on  paper. 

5.  Study  apple,  peach  or  plum  from  different  positions,  and 
individuals  draw  on  board. 

6.  Repeat  on  slate  without  erasing,  and  then  draw  on  paper. 

7.  Study  fan,  or  any  circular  object,  and  individuals  draw 
on  board. 

8.  Review  on  slate  then  draw  on  paper. 

11. 

1.  Fold  paper  to  teach  accuracy  in  bisecting  any  piece  of 
paper.  Fold  from  bottom  to  top,  and  from  right  to  left,  keep- 
ing paper  flat  upon  slate,  and  parallel  with  frame.  Practice 
in  tearing  at  fold. 

2.  Fold  for  a  square  and  tear  off  extra  paper. 

3.  Teach  diagonal  of  square  from  folded  paper  and  draw 
square  and  diagonals  on  board. 

4.  Draw  square  on  diagonals.     Class  on  slate. 

5.  Repeat  on  paper. 

6.  Lay  square  tablets  in  border,  squares  resting  on  diagonal 
or  side. 

7.  Fold  squares  and  diameters,  teach  bisect. 

8.  Draw  on  board  and  slate,  square  and  diameters. 

9.  Same  on  paper. 

10.  Lay  tablets  in  borders  and  have  individuals  represent 
border  on  board. 

III. 

1.  Teach  angle  as  the  opening  between  two  lines,  find  angles 
and  lay  with  sticks  large  and  small  angles. 

2.  Right  angle,  name  applied  ;  find,  lay  and  draw. 

3.  Acute  angle,  name,  compare  with  right,  lay,  draw,  board 
and  slate. 
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4.  Use  tablets  and  models,  find  angles  right  and  acute. 

5.  Lay  sticks,  one  row  of  right  angles  and  one  of  acute. 

6.  Obtuse  angle,  compare  with  others. 

7.  Dictate  the  different  angles  to  be  laid  in  different  positions. 

8.  Children  fold  paper  so  as  to  show  a  right  angle,  an  obtuse, 
and  acute  angle. 

9.  Draw  from  dictation  a  border  of  right  angles. 
10.  Repeat  on  paper. 

IV. 

1.  Make  pattern  of  cube  by  impression  in  clay. 

2.  Draw  pattern  on  slate. 

3.  Repeat  on  paper. 

4.  Cut  pattern  from  lesson  3  and  fold.     Teacher  paste  one. 

5.  Fold  4  inch  squares  colored  on  diameters  and  cut. 

6.  Fold  4  inch  squares  colored  on  diagonals  and  cut.  Re- 
view triangle. 

7.  Let  each  child  have  eight  triangles  or  eight  squares  of 
same  color  and  arrange  border.     Describe  arrangement. 

8.  Each  child  four  triangles  and  one  square,  same  color. 
Arrange  in  group  with  square  as  centre  overlapping  triangles. 
Describe  arrangement. 

9.  Half  class  paste  arrangement  in  border. 
10.  Half  class  paste  arrangement  in  group. 

V. 

1.  Teach  term  and  meaning  trisect.  Trisect  horizontal 
line  using  both  hands.     Work  on  board  and  slate. 

2.  Trisect  vertical  line,  board  and  slate.  Trisect  sticks  and 
strips  of  paper. 

3.  Class  trisect  paper  by  folding,  then  tear  and  so  test  work. 

4.  Trisect  a  square  on  slate. 

5.  Repeat  on  paper. 

6.  Trisect  by  folding  square  of  paper,  and  tear  into  nine 
parts.     Allow  specimens  to  be  mounted. 

7.  Trisect  semi-diagonals  of  square. 

8.  Complete  lesson  7  to  form  maltese  cross. 
9  and  10.  Maltese  cross  on  paper. 

VI. 

I.  Bisect  circle  and  teach  diameter,  semi-diameter  and  semi- 
circle. 
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2.  Draw  semicircle  on  board  and  slate. 

3.  Repeat. 

4.  Cut  semicircle  from  half  square. 

5.  Arrange  four  semicircular  tablets  about  a  square,  to 
form  a  quatrefoil,  and  give  name. 

6.  Draw  quartrefoil  in  square. 

7.  Repeat. 

8.  Same  on  paper. 

9.  Cut  semicircle  from  half  square. 

10.  Cut  quatrefoil  by  folding  square  on  diagonals. 

VII, 

1.  Review  triangle,  use  tablets  to  find  one  having  two  sides 
equal,  one  having  all  sides  unequal,  and  one  having  all  sides 
equal ;  give  name  equilateral.     Match  tablets  to  prism. 

2.  Lay  equilateral  triangle  with  sticks  and  draw. 

3.  Cut  equilateral  triangle. 

4.  Draw  equilateral  triangle. 

5.  Lay  border  with  equilateral  triangles. 

6.  Lay  squares,  circles  or  isosceles  triangles  in  groups  of 
three  with  equilateral  triangles  for  centre.    Represent  on  board. 

7.  Repeat  lesson  3. 

8.  Cut  rhombus  and  teach  name,  equal  sides  and  bisection 
of  diagonals. 

9.  Draw  rhombus  on  diagonals. 
10.  Repeat  on  paper. 

VIII. 

1.  Make  pattern  of  square  prism  by  impressing  in  clay. 
Individuals  draw  on  board. 

2.  Pattern  of  square  prism  on  slate. 

3.  Repeat  on  paper. 

4.  Cut  and  fold. 

5.  Make  pattern  of  equilateral  triangular  prism  in  clay,  and 
individuals  draw  on  board. 

6.  Class  draw  on  slate. 

7  and  8.  Repeat  on  paper. 
9.  Cut  and  fold. 

IX. 

I.  Different  views  of  objects.  The  top  view  what  is  seen 
when  we  look  down  upon  the  top  of  the  object — all  hold 
•sphere  so  as  to  get  a  top  view,  all  hold  cube  same  way,  then 
cylinder.     Explain  front  view,  hold  different  models  for  front 
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view.     In  each  case  have  children  tell  what  figure  would  rep- 
resent the  view. 

2.  Draw  from  models  two  views  of  cylinder. 

3.  Draw  from  models  two  views  of  square  prism. 

4.  Draw  from  models  two  views  of  triangular  prism,  paper. 

5.  Two  views  of  hemisphere. 

6.  Two  views  of  ovoid. 

7.  Two  views  of  ellipsoid,  paper. 

8.  Two  views  of  cone. 

9.  Front  view  of  sphere  on  cube. 

10.  Front  view  of  ellipsoid  on  square  prism. 

1.  Study  parts  of  leaf,  blade,  petiole,  veins,  margin,  apex, 
base. 

2.  Find  leaves  elliptical  in  outline  ;  notice  veins,  draw  on 
board,  outline  principal  veins  and  petiole. 

3.  Draw  from  plantain  leaf. 

4.  Study  leaves  having  an  oval  outline,  draw  on  board. 

5.  Draw  from  horse  chestnut. 

6.  Study  leaves  of  circular  outline. 

7.  Draw  from  lilac. 

8.  Repeat  on  paper. 

9.  Draw  from  maple. 
10.  Repeat  on  paper. 

GRADE   IV. 

Draw — pentagon,  hexagon  and  octagon  ;  two  views  of  square 
pyramid,  cone,  square,  prism  and  cylinder.  From  the  object 
to  consider  proportion,  cup,  pail,  dish,  vase,  pitcher,  leaves. 
Malce — pattern  of  hexagonal  and  octagonal  prisms. 

Study  units  of  design  and  arrange  in  groups  of  five,  six  and 
eight  in  pentagon,  hexagon  and  octagon.  Also  arrange  units 
in  vertical  and  horizontal  borders. 

Work  assigned  for  each  month. 

Timey  jo  minutes  on  alternate  days, 

I. 

1.  Equilateral  triangle,  board  and  slate. 

2.  Repeat  on  paper. 

3.  Combine  two  triangles  for  six-pointed  star,  slate.     Bk, 
III,,  Ex.  XII. 
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4.  Interlace  two  triangles,  slate. 
5  and  6.  Interlace  triangles,  paper. 
7.  Hexagon,  slate. 
8  and  9.  Hexagon,  paper. 
10.  Cut  triangle  and  hexagon. 

II. 

I.  Draw  pattern  of  hexagonal  prism,  on  board  and  slate. 

2  and  3.  Repeat  on  paper. 

4.  Cut  and  fold,  paste  samples. 
5  and  6.  Draw  design  in  hexagon,  Bk.  III.,  Ex.  XI. 
7  and  8.  Repeat  on  paper. 
9.  Cut  pattern  of  simple  unit. 
10.  Fit  unit  to  hexagon,  cut  in  previous  lesson. 

III. 

1.  Teach  reverse  curves,  base  and  altitude,  and  draw  on 
board  and  slate,  with  and  without  construction  lines. 

2.  Repeat. 

3.  Draw  from  the  object,  a  vase,  on  slate. 

4.  Repeat  on  paper. 

5.  Draw  from  a  pitcher  having  circular  curves  and  if  possi- 
ble like  Ex.  XX,  Bk.  III. 

6.  Draw  Ex.  VII,  Bk.  Ill,  slate  and  board. 

7.  Repeat  on  paper. 

8.  Cut  same  figure  without  drawing. 

9.  Cut  same  in  color  from  pattern  of  lesson  8. 
10.  Arrange  in  borders  and  paste. 

IV. 

1.  Draw  Bk.  Ill,  Fig.  XIII,  board  and  slate. 

2.  Repeat  on  paper. 

3  and  4.  Repeat  small,  in  border. 

5.  Cut  octagon  from  two  squares. 

6.  Draw  octagon  on  slate. 

7.  Repeat  on  paper. 

8.  Draw  pattern  of  octagonal  prism,  on  board  and  slate. 

9.  Repeat  on  paper. 
10.  Cut  and  fold. 

v. 

I.  Explain  proportion  and  study  objects  about  room  with 
reference  to  length  and  breadth. 
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2.  Study  proportion  of  a  cup  with  straight  sides,  and  draw. 

3.  Repeat  on  paper  from  nunwry. 

4.  Study  pail  and  draw  on  slate. 

5.  Repeat  from  memory  on  paper. 

6.  Study  dipper  and  draw  on  paper. 

7  and  8.  Vase  of  simple  outline  on  slate  and  paper. 
9  and  10.  Jar  on  slate  and  paper. 

VI. 

1.  Division  of  circle  into  five  equal  parts,  board  and  slate. 

2.  Draw  pentagon. 

3.  Repeat  on  paper,  large  size. 

4.  Study  and  draw  single  unit,  Bk.  Ill,  Ex.  XXI. 
5  and  6.  Repeat  unit  in  pentagon,  slate. 

7  and  8,  Repeat  on  paper. 

9  and  10.  Cut  unit  and  circle  without  drawing. 

VII. 

1.  Consider  designs  of  carpets,  papers,  and  dress-fabrics. 

2.  Study  the  modification  of  a  simple  unit  of  design  as  sug- 
gested in  Manual  for  books  III  and  IV. 

3.  Draw  on  paper,  large,  a  simple  unit. 

4.  Cut  the  same  unit  and  modify. 

5.  Draw  a  unit  from  dictation,  paper. 

6.  Each  child  cut  a  unit  expressing  his  own  idea. 

7.  Draw,  using  the  cut  unit  as  pattern. 

8.  9  and  10.  Original  designs  drawn  or  cut  from  the  units 
made. 

VIII, 

1.  Notice  the  two  views  of  different  models,  then  study  the 
top  and  front  views  of  the  square  pyramid  and  draw  on  board. 

2.  Class  draw  same  on  slate. 

3.  Repeat  on  paper. 

4.  Study  the  cone,  and  draw  the  top  and  front  views  on 
board. 

5.  Class  on  slate. 

6.  Repeat  on  paper. 

7.  Study  square  prism,  and  class  draw  on  slate. 

8.  Repeat  on  paper. 

9.  Study  of  the  cylinder  and  draw  on  slate. 
10.  Repeat  on  paper. 
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IX    AND   X. 

Work  for  these  months  will  be  the  study  of  leaves  as  to 
form,  veins,  margin,  surface,  and  arrangement.  In  every 
lesson  each  child  is  to  have  at  least  one  leaf.  After  one  leaf 
has  been  studied,  compare  with  others.  At  least  two  speci- 
mens each  month  representing  the  outline  and  principle  veins, 
are  to  be  put  upon  paper. 

Selections  may  be  made  from  the  following :  elm,  apple, 
pear,  peach,  lilac,  cherry,  horse  chestnut,  chestnut,  violet, 
maple,  plantain,  clover,  lily  of  the  valley,  snowball. 


SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HIGHER  GRADES. 

I.    Time  for  Drawing. 

For  Grades  V  and  VI  lessons  should  occupy  three 
half  hours  one  week  and  two  the  next,  to  interchange 
with  writing. 

For  Grades  VII  and  VIII  one  hour  each  week. 

II.    Care  of  Materials. 

Each  child  to  be  provided  with  portfolio  which  is 
to  be  used  only  for  Drawing  papers. 

A  medium  pencil  to  be  used,  not  too  finely  sharp- 
ened. 

All  books,  slates,  and  papers  to  be  removed  from 
desk  before  Drawing  lesson. 

Drawings  to  be  collected  when  completed,  and  kept 
at  teacher's  desk  until  examined. 

III.    Manner  of  Presenting  Lesson. 

All  lessons  of  Construction,  Representation,  and 
leaf  and  flower  work  in  Decoration,  to  be  given  from 
model,  object,  or  natural  form. 

Draw  out  from  the  children  by  careful  questioning, 
the  form,  proportion,  and  characteristics  of  object 
studied,  leading  them  to  express  their  ideas  freely. 

Illustrate  general  points  and  plan  of  work  on  black- 
board, never  allowing,  however,  blackboard  sketch  to 
take  place  of  object  itself. 
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IV.    Special  Attention  to  Manner  of  Drawing. 

Children  to   face  desk   and   sit  erect,  with  paper 
placed  either  vertically  or  horizontally  before  them. 

Pencil  to  be  held  loosely  in  hand,  fingers  nearly 
straight,  and  about  two  inches  from  point. 

See  that  arm  is  moved  freely,  hand  resting  lightly 
on  paper,  sliding  twice  before  drawing  line. 

Prohibit  use  of  eraser,   except  at  stated  times. 

Aim  at  broad  gray  lines  freely  drawn,  which  will 
make  no  special  "  lining  in  "  necessary. 

Note.  In  Construction  all  objects  used  are  supposed  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  eye. 

In  Representation  all  objects  are  supposed  to  be  placed  either  below  or 
above  the  level  of  the  eye,  usually  the  former. 

In  Grades  V  and  VI  teachers  should  be  most  careful  to  observe  General 
Suggestions,  as  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  children  form  correct  habits 
in  drawing. 


GRADE  V. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE, 

CONSTRUCTION. 

MODELS. 

Solids  :  Square  prism,  octagonal  prism,  hexagonal  prism. 

MAKING. 

Patterns :  Square  prism,  envelope,  octagonal  prism,  hexa- 
gonal prism. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Objects  :  Pail,  bowl,  jar,  square  bottle,  vase. 
Forms  from  nature :    Vegetables,   fruit   (potato,   pumpkin, 
turnip). 

DECORATION. 

Heart-shaped  form.     Ex.  XIX,  Bk.  IV. 

Singly  and  in  combination. 
Units  of  Design. 

Singly.     Cut  and  arrange  around  center. 
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Leaves  :  Lilac,  violet,  geranium. 

Natural,  conventional. 

Arrangements  around  center  and  borders. 
Arrangements  in 

Square,  oblong,  quatrefoil,  hexagon,  octagon. 
Geometric  forms  used. 

Angles,  circle,  oblong,  heart-shape,  hexagon,  octagon, 
quatrefoil. 

PLAN    OF    LESSONS. 
Work  assigned  for  each  month. 

I. 

Leaves,  natural,  conventional.     The  latter  in  arrangement 
around  center,  and  borders. 

II. 

Leaves,  natural,  conventional.     Study  of  buds  and  flowefs. 
Arrangements  of  buds,  leaves,  flowers. 

in. 

Lessons. 

1.  Practice  arm-movements  in  long,  free  lines. 

2.  Draw  front  and  top  views  of  cube  (construction). 

3.  Draw  front  and  top  views  of  square  prism  (construction). 

4.  Practice  right  and  acute  angles  in  various  positions. 

5.  6.  Squares  and  rectangles  in  various  positions. 

7.  Draw  pattern  of  cube. 

8.  Draw  pattern  of  square  prism. 

9.  10.  Draw  bottle,  pail. 

IV. 

I,  2.  Memory  or  dictation  lessons. 

3.  Draw  envelope,  with  stamp. 

4.  5.  Draw  pattern  of  envelope,  cut  and  fold  (write  name  and 
address  and  connect  with  language  lesson). 

6.  Free  curves. 

7.  Balancing  of  curves. 

8.  9,  10.  Study  and  draw  from  fruit  or  vegetables. 

v. 

I,  2.  Right,  acute  and  obtuse  angles. 

3,  4.  Front  and  top  views  of  octagonal  prism. 

5.  Cut  octagon. 
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6,  7,  8.    Draw  patterh  of  octagonal  prism,  fold,  cut,  select 
some  to  be  pasted. 

9.  Draw  jar. 

10.  Memory  or  dictation  lesson, 

VI. 

1,  Practice  free-curves. 

2,  3.  Arrangement  of  curved  forms  in  hexagon. 

4,  5.  Draw  vase. 

6,  7.  By  folding  paper  in  two  parts,  cut  experimental  vase 
forms,  and  mount  on  paper  some  of  best  proportions. 
8,  9,  10.  Draw  bowl. 

VII. 

I,  2.  Draw  front  and  top  views  of  hexagonal  prism. 

3,  4.  Draw  and  cut  hexagon. 

5,  6,  7.  Draw  pattern  of  hexagonal  prism,  fold,  cut,  select 
some  to  be  pasted. 

8,  Memory  lesson. 

9,  10.  Arrangement  of  curved  forms  in  hexagon. 

VIII. 

I,  2.  Balancing  of  free  curves. 

3,  4,  Heart-shaped  forms.     Ex.  XIX,  Bk.  IV. 

5,  6,  7,  8.     Combination  of  heart-shaped  form  in  twos  and 
fours. 

9,  10.  Draw  from  fruit  and  vegetables. 

IX. 

I,  2,  3.  Dictation  and  memory  lessons. 

4,  5.  Circles  and  half  circles. 

6,  7.  Combination  of  same. 

8,  9,  10.  Quatrefoil,  arrangement  of  curves  in  same. 

X. 

I,  2,  3,  Units  of  Design. 

4,  5.  Modification  of  same, 

6,  7.  Arrange  in  borders. 

8,  9,  10.  Arrange  design  in  octagon,  and  quatrefoil. 
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GRADE  VI. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE, 

CONSTRUCTION. 

MODELS. 

Solids  :  Ellipsoid,  ovoid,  cone,  cylinder,  pentagonal  prism. 

MAKING. 

Patterns :   Ellipse,  oval   (cut  in  paper  or  cloth),  cylinder, 
cornucopia,  pentagonal  prism. 

REPRBSBNTATION. 

Objects  :  Cylinder,  cone,  ginger  or  rose  jar,  bowl,  vegetable 
dish. 

Forms  from  nature  :  Seeds,  nuts,  pods,  berries. 

Vegetables  :  onion,  pumpkin,  squash,  etc. 

Fruit :  lemon,  plum,  pear,  white  grape. 

DECORATION. 

Historic  Ornament :  Moorish  Ornament.    Ex.  XVIII,  Bk.  IV. 

Rosette. 
Units  of  Design,  modification  and  combination. 

Cut  and  paste. 
Leaves  :  Sorrel,  apple,  inch  plant,  elm,  wild  cherry. 

Natural,  conventional. 

Arrangement  in  borders  and  around  center. 
Arrangements  in 

Ellipse,  triangles,  circle,  quatrefoil. 
Geometric  forms  used. 

Ellipse,  oval,  triangle,  circle,  rosette. 

PLAN   OF   LESSONS. 
.Work  assigned  for  each  month. 

I. 

Leaves  :  Natural,  conventional.     The  latter  in  arrangements 
around  center,  in  octagon,  hexagon  and  circle. 

II. 

Leaves  :  Natural,  conventional.     Study  of  buds  and  flowers. 
Arrangements  of  buds,  leaves,  flowers. 
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III. 
Lessons. 

1.  Study  of  ellipsoid. 

2.  Ellipse. 

3.  4.  Three  views  of  ellipsoid  (front,  side,  top),  (construc- 
tion). 

5.  Study  of  ovoid. 

6.  Oval. 

7.  8.  Three  views  of  ovoid  (front,  side,  top),  (construction). 
9,  10.  Cut  ellipse  and  oval  in  paper  or  cloth.     (Fasten  to- 
gether for  pen-wiper.) 

IV. 

I,  2.  Front  and  top  views  of  cylinder  (construction). 
3,  4.  Cylinder  below  level  of  eye. 
5,  6.  Cylinder  above  level  of  eye. 

7,  8.  Four  ellipses  arranged  around  circle. 
9,  10.  Draw  from  fruit  or  vegetables. 

V. 

I,  2.  Front  and  bottom  view  of  cone  (construction). 
3,  4.  Cone,  below  and  above  level  of  eye. 

5,  6,  7.  Four  cones  arranged  around  center. 

8,  Pattern  of  cornucopia,  cut  and  paste. 

9,  10.  Pattern  of  cylinder,  cut  and  paste. 

VI. 

I,  2.  Ginger  or  rose  jar. 

3.  Bowl. 

4,  15.  Memory  or  dictation  lessons. 

6,  Draw  pentagon. 

7,  8.  Draw  two  pentagons  with  bases  touching. 

9.  Cut  pentagon. 

10.  Begin  pattern  of  pentagonal  prism. 

VII. 

I,  2.  Finish,  cut  and  fold,  select  best  for  pasting. 
3,  4,  5,  Arrangement  of  curves  in  pentagon. 

6.  Circle. 

7,  8.  Circle  divided  in  five  parts,  with  pentagon  inside 
9,  TO.  Ellipse  and  circle. 
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VIII. 

I,  2.  Study  and  draw  apple. 

3,  4.  Group  of  fruit  or  vegetables. 

5,  6,  7.  Vegetable  dish. 

8,  9,  10.  Moorish  Ornament.     Ex.  XVIII,  Bk.  IV. 

IX. 

i>  2,  3,  4,  5.  Rosettes. 

6>  7»  8,  9,  ID.  Units  of  Design,  their  modification  and  com- 
bination. 

X. 

I,  2.  Draw  trefoil. 

3»  4-  Quatrefoils  of  different  proportions. 
5,  6,  7.  Pentagon  with  circular  curves  at  each  point. 
8,  9,  10.  Same  figure  with  units  of  design  arranged  around 
center. 


GRADE  VII. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE, 

CONSTRUCTION. 

MODELS. 


Solids :    Cone,  square   pyramid,   square   prism,   equilateral 
triangular  prism. 


MAKING. 


Patterns :    Cornucopia,   square   pyramid,   box   with   cover, 
square  prism,  equilateral  triangular  prism. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Objects :  Cone,  tumbler,  flower  pot,  quart  measure,  square 
bottle. 

Forms  from  nature  :  Fruit,  shells,  buds. 

DECORATION. 

Reversed  curves,  spiral  curves,  and  rosettes. 
Flower  forms :  Ex.  XII,  Bk.  V.,  Ex.  XV,  Bk.  VI. 
Leaf  forms  :  Ex.  XIX,  Bk.  VI. 
Leaves  :    Ivy,  clover,  rose  spray. 

Natural,  conventional. 

Arrangements  in  borders,  and  around  center. 

7 
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Flowers  :  pear,  apple,  dogwood. 

Natural,  conventional. 

Arrangement  in  geometric  forms. 
Arrangements  in 

Circle,  square,  trefoil,  quatrefoil. 
Geometric  forms  used. 

Triangle  square,  oblong,  circle,  rosette. 

PLAN   OF   LESSONS. 
Work  assigned  for  each  month. 

I. 

Drawing  Lessons  planned  for  Grade  VII  may  be  used  in 
Room  TO,  Grammar  Grades. 

Flowers  and  Leaves  :  Natural,  conventional.  The  latter  in 
arrangements  around  center. 

11. 

Leaves :  Natural,  conventional,  singly  and  in  combination. 
Flowers  :  Natural,  conventional,  singly  and  in  combination. 
Plants :  Growth  of  stalk,  branch,  and  spray  of  leaves  and 
buds. 

III. 

Lesions. 

I,  2.  Front,  side,  top  views  of  cone  (construction). 

3,  4.  Front,  side,  top  views  of  square  pyramid  (construction). 

IV. 

I,  2.  Draw  pattern  of  cone  or  cornucopia. 

3,  4.  Draw  pattern  of  square  pyramid,  fold,  cut,  select  for 
pasting. 

V. 

1,  Tumbler. 

2,  3.  Flower  pot. 

4.  Finish  and  practice  reversed  curves. 

VI 

I,  2.  Forms  from  nature,  see  General  Outline. 

3,  4.  Quart  measure  or  square  bottle. 

vn. 

I,  2.  Three  views  of  square  prism  turned.     (Construction.) 

3.  Pattern,  fold,  cut. 

4.  Three  views  of  box  with  cover. 
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VIII. 

1,  Pattern  of  box.     (Make  box  with  cover,  home  work.) 

2,  3.  Three  views  of  equilateral  triangular  prism  (construc- 
tion). 

4.  Pattern,  fold,  cut. 

IX. 

I,  2.  Reversed  curves,  and  spiral. 

3,  4.  Rosette. 

X. 

I,  2.  Flower  forms,  see  General  Outline. 

3,  4.  Flower  and  leaf  forms,  see  General  Outline. 


GRADE  VIII. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE, 

CONSTRUCTION. 

MODELS. 

Solids  :  (two  views)  Cone,  cylinder,  cube,  square  prism. 
Solids  :  (three  views)  Equilateral  triangular  prism,  hexagon- 
al prism. 

Objects  :  (three  views)  Book,  box. 

RBPRBSBNTATION. 

Objects  :  Ink  jug,  pitcher,  vase,  ginger  jar. 
Book,  box  (perspective). 

DECORATION. 

Historic  Ornament :  Fleur-de-lis.     Rosette. 
Units  of  Design,  modification  and  combination. 
Leaves  :  Oxalis,  Japanese  ivy,  columbine,  grape,  currant. 
Flowers  :  Buttercup,  pear,  houstonia,  dogwood. 

Leaves  and  flowers,  natural,  conventional. 

Arrangements  in  geometric  forms. 
General  study  of  arrangements  of  natural  forms. 


I 


PLAN    OF    LESSONS. 
Work  assigned  for  each  month. 

I. 

Lessons  for  Grade  VIII  may  be  used  for  girls  of  Rooms  11 
and  12,  Grammar  Grades. 

Flowers  and  Leaves :  Natural,  conventional.  Arrange- 
ments around  center. 
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II. 

Leaves  :  Natural,  conventional,  singly  and  combination. 
Flowers  :  Natural,  conventional,  singly,  combination. 
Plants :  Growth  of  stalk,  branch,  leaves,  buds,  flowers. 

III. 

Lessons. 

1.  Practice  of  arm  movement  in  free  lines. 

2.  Two  views  of  cone  and  cylinder  (construction). 

3.  4.  Two  views  of  cube,  square  prism,  turned  (construction). 

IV. 

I,  2.  Three  views  of  triangular  prism. 
3,  4.  Draw  pattern;  cut  and  fold. 

v. 

I,  2.  Draw  vase. 
3,  4.  Pitcher. 

VI. 

I,  2.  Three  views  of  hexagonal  prism  (front,  side,  top). 
3,  4.  Draw  pattern,  fold,  cut. 

VII. 

I,  2.  Three  views  of  book  (construction). 

3,  4.  Perspective,  apply  to  book  or  box. 

VIIL 

I,  2,  3.  Draw  open  book  in  perspective. 

4,  5.  Slate  or  object  in  perspective. 

IX. 

Historic  Ornament.     See  General  Outline. 
Repetition  of  same. 

X. 

Units  of  design,  complex,  combination. 
Rosette,  repetition. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EXERCISES  FOR  GRADES  I  AND  II, 

INVOLVING    A    PRACTICAL    APPLICATION    OF    MATTER    TAUGHT     IN 

THE    REGULAR    DRAWING    LESSON. 


Italicized  words  indicate  the  special  things  which  each  ex- 
ercise is  intended  to  make  prominent. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  outline  will  suggest  the  possibility  of 
supplementing  other  class  exercises  with  such  busy  work  as 
will  require  of  each  child  a  practical  application  of  what  he 
has  been  taught. 

Work  assigned  for  each  week. 


FIRST  HALF  YEAR. 

I. 

1.  Place  given  object  on  another  object. 

Seeds  on  slate  frame. 
Pegs  on  slate  lines. 

2.  Similar  work  with  same  and  other  objects,  applying  terms, 
under ^  middle^  center. 

3.  Arrange  objects  on  slate,  touching  slate  frame. 

4.  Arrange  objects  on  slate  apart  from  slate  frame. 

5.  Arrange  objects  on  slate  touching^  one  another. 

6.  Arrange  objects  apart  from  one  another. 

IL 

1.  Assort  a  collection  of  objects  differing  in  size,  color  or 
form,  and  place  all  of  a  given  kind  on  the  right  side  of  desk  or 
slate. 

2.  In  a  similar  way  have  a  given  group  of  objects  placed  on 
left  side  of  desk  or  slate. 

3.  Assort  as  before,  the  teacher  naming  three  groups  of  ob- 
jects to  be  placed  respectively  on  the  right  side^  left  side  and  mid- 
dle of  desk  or  slate. 

4.  Lay  long  splints  on  desk,  from  left  to  right,  placing  speci- 
fied objects  on  right  and  left  ends, 

5.  Place  objects  near  together  on  right  side  of  desk. 

6.  Place  objects /drr  apart  on  left  side  of  desk. 
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III. 

1.  Assort  objects,  placing  all  of  a  specified  kind  on  front  oi 
desk. 

2.  In  similar  way  select  and  place  objects  on  back  of  desk. 

3.  Place  objects  on  back  or  front  slate  frame  touching^  apart, 
near  together  or  far  apart, 

4.  Work  with  three  kinds  of  objects,  differing  in  color,  form, 
material,  size,  etc.  Place  in  piles  of  three,  a  specified  kind  at 
the  top. 

5.  Similar  work  having  a  given  kind  at  the  bottom  or  in  the 
middle. 

6.  Similar  work,  placing  the  piles  on  fronty  back^  right  or  left 
sides  of  desk,  or  on  the  middle  of  desk. 

IV. 

1.  Arrange  small  objects,  (seeds,  buttons,  pebbles)  straight 
cUong  front  or  back  of  desk. 

2.  Same  objects  straight  along,  right  or  left  sides  of  desk. 

3.  Same  objects  placed  round  and  round  on  middle  of  desk. 

4.  Objects  placed  straight  along  slate  frame,  and  touching, 
aparty  near  together  or  far  apart  as  teacher  directs. 

5.  Objects  placed  round  and  round  and  touching^  apart,  near 
together,  or  far  apart,  as  before. 

V. 

1.  Assort  a  collection  of  objects,  and  place  all  of  a  kind  in  a 
row. 

2.  Make  a  given  number  of  rows  of  objects. 

3.  Place  objects  in  rows  on  front,  back,  right  and  left  sides  of 
desk. 

4.  Make  a  row  of  objects,  working  from  left  to  right.  (Indi- 
cate starting  point  by  a  specified  object  or  color.) 

5.  In  similar  way  work  from  back  to  front. 

6.  Lay  long  splints  to  go  from  left  to  right  or  from  back  to  front. 

VI. 

1.  Assort  collection  of  objects  differing  in  size,  and  place  small 
objects  in  one  row,  the  larger  objects  in  Another  row. 

2.  Assort  as  before,  placing  smcUi  objects  in  a  row  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  larger  objects  in  a  row  from  bcuk  to  front. 
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3.  Place  small  objects  under  larger  objects. 

4.  Place  small  objects  in  rows  near  together;  larger  objects  in 
rows  far  apart, 

5.  Arrange  objects  differing  in  size^  in  raws  that  will  look  well, 
(Symmetry.) 

6.  Arrange  small  and  larger  objects  in  rows,  that  will  look 
well,  each  row  containing  a  specified  number  of  small  and 
larger  objects. 

7.  Arrange  a  given  number  of  objects  standing,  and  a  given 
number  of  objects  at  left,  right,  front  or  back,  lying, 

VII. 

1.  Place  a  row  of  objects  upright  or  standing,  another  row 
lyir^, 

2.  Lay  a  row  of  objects /i^r/Vi^. 

3.  Lay  a  row  of  objects  turned, 

4.  Lay  small  objects /iJ««g^,  larger  objects  turned. 

5.  Lay  one  row  of  q^\^cX.s  facing,  two  rows  turned. 

[Much  variety  can  be  brought  into  this  work  by  applying 
number.] 

VIII. 

1.  Place  small  seed  on  slate  round  like  a  circle,   . 

2.  Place  objects  in  rows  across  slate. 

3.  Assort  cut  forms  (circle,  square,  oblong,)  and  place  in 
piles  on  specified  side  of  slate. 

4.  From  a  collection  of  cut  forms,  select  all  having  shape  of 
plane  f cue  of  cylinder,  or  cube,  and  place  in  a  row. 

5.  From  collection  of  cut  forms,  select  all  the  oblongs,  or 
squares,  and  place  in  rows. 

6.  Make  a  row  of  squares  near  together  on  back  of  desk.  A  row 
of  oblongs  far  apart  on  front  of  desk. 

7.  Place  objects  of  a  kind  in  piles,  a  given  number  in  each  pile. 
'  8.  Place  small  seeds  about  cut  forms,  (circle,  square,  oblong,) 

each  seed  touching  the  form. 

IX. 

1.  Perforate  outlined  squares^  oblongs,  and  circles. 

2.  Place  squares  on  left  slate  frame,  and  oblongs  on  opposite 
frame. 
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3.  Place  small  objects  on  back  frame  of  slate,  and  larger  ob- 
jects on  opposiU  frame. 

4.  On  left  side  of  desk  place  all  tablets  shaped  like  the  plane 
face  of  the  cylinder,  and  place  all  the  oblongs  on  the  apposite 
side  of  the  desk. 

5.  Place  a  row  of  cubes  or  squares /<arr  apart  with  a  red  p^ 
touching  left  face,  or  sides,  and  a  blue  peg  touching  opposite  face, 
or  side. 

X. 

1.  Select  from  collection  of  cut  forms  all  having  curved  edges— 
all  having  straight  edges, 

2.  Lay  seeds  about  edge  of  circle,  square  or  oblong. 

3.  Place  in  vertical  rows  all  forms  having  straight  edges. 

4.  Place  in  horizontal  rows  all  forms  having  curved  edges, 

5.  Lay  pegs  of  a  given  color  in  horizontal  ro-ws^  another  color 
in  vertical  rows. 

6.  Lay  horizontal  oblongs — lay  vertical  oblongs. 

7.  Stitch  horizontal  or  vertical  oblongs. 

8.  Impress  circle  and  square  by  folding  a  strip  of  paper  over 
cube  and  cylinder — then  cut  out  the  forms  impressed. 

9.  Lay  rows  of  oblongs  and  squares  placing  the  forms  edge 
to  edge. 

XI. 

1.  Lay  circles,  near  together y  evenly  spaced. 

2.  Lay  rice  to  look  like  edge  of  circle. 

3.  Perforate  circles  and  stitch. 

4.  Lay  rows  of  forms,  overlapping ^  the  rows  being  vertical  or 
horizontal, 

5.  Lay  forms  in  groups  of  four,  with  a  central  form  overlap- 
ping the  four.     Much  variety  in  this  work  is  possible. 

XII. 

1.  Lay  a  row  of  horizontal  oblongs  apart,  and  indicate  the 
horizontal  edges,  or  the  verticcU  edges. 

2.  In  similar  way  indicate  the  upper  edges — the  lower  edges 
of  slate,  oblong,  square,  etc. 

3.  Lay  sticks  in  horizontal  or  verticcU  positions. 

4.  Make  a  picture  of  sticks,  without  tracing. 
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5.  Lay  with  sticks  pictures  of  familiar  objects,  showing  verti- 
cal or  horizontal  lines,  and  draw  same. 

6.  Perforate  and  stitch  horizontal  and  vertical  lines. 

7.  Lay  squares  with  sticks. 

XIII. 

1.  Assort  collection  of  objects  placing  all  of  a  given  kind  at 
outside  corners  of  box,  another  kind  in  the  inside  corners. 

2.  Lay  rows  of  squares  or  oblongs  placing  a  seed  on  each 
face  comer, 

3.  Lay  forms  in  a  border  having  two  face  corners  touch. 

4.  Lay  borderSy  children  choosing  the  arrangement, 

5.  Lay  border  of  pegs  and  squares,  one  face  corner  of  square 
touching  right  end  of  peg.     Lay  marginal  lines  for  all  borders. 

XIV. 

1.  Impress  squares  by  folding  over  cube,  then   on   these 
squares  impress  circle — cut. 

2.  Select  from  collection  of  cut  forms,  all  having  no  corner, 

3.  Perforate,  stitch  forms  having  no  corner, 

4.  Lay  borders  of  circles  touching^  near  together^  far  apart^  or 
overlapping.     Paste  border. 

5.  When  possible  perforate  and  stitch.  • 

6.  Copy  outline  pictures  resembling  sphere  or  circle, 

7.  Perforate  and  stitch  same. 

XV. 

1.  Place  all  forms  of  a  specified  shape  in  the  upper  left  cor- 
ner, those  of  another  shape  in  lower  left  corner  of  desk  or  slate. 

2.  Lay  squares  or  oblongs  in  horizontal  or  vertical  rows, 
placing  a  seed  in  each  upper  right  or  lower  right  corner. 

3.  Lay  squares  of  a  given  color  in  upper  right  corner  of  slate, 
squares  of  another  color  in  lower  left  corner. 

4.  In  similar  way  work  with  objects  differing  in  size  or  ma- 
terial. 

5.  Lay  oblongs  with  sticks.     Draw  same. 

6.  Make  squares  with  two  oblongs^  and  oblongs  with  two  squares, 

7.  Design  with  groups  of  four  forms  and  a  central  form  over- 
lapping. 
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XVI. 

I.  Lay  splints  in  para/UI  lines, 
'  2.  Lay  small  objects  in  parallel  rows. 

3.  Draw  pictures  of  above. 

4.  Lay  pegs  or  seeds  to  form  picture  of  familiar  objects  show- 
ing/aro/Zf/ lines.     Draw  same. 

5.  Perforate  and  stitch /flra//^?/ lines. 

XVII. 

(Review  terms  previously  taught.) 

1.  Place  two  squares  edge  to  edge^  and  draw. 

2.  Place  two  squares  near  together ^  and  draw. 

3.  Lay  two  squares  turned  corner  to  corner^  and  draw. 

4.  Lay  square  and  oblong  edge  to  edge^  and  draw. 

5.  Lay  circle  on  square, — draw. 

6.  Circles  overlapping, — draw. 

Any  other  simple  designs  which  will  lead  to  close  and  accu- 
rate observation,  and  exact  copying. 

7.  Lay  tablets  to  match  top  and  front  views  of  sphere,  cube, 
and  cylinder, — draw.     Draw  does  not  mean  trace. 

XVIII. 

1.  Lay  and  draw  borders,  from  dictation  of  teacher,  also 
from  choice  of  children. 

2.  Dictate  lines  or  forms  to  be  stitched  on  coarsely  perfo- 
rated card  board. 

3.  Familiar  objects  represented  by  tooth-picks  and  soaked 
peas.     Draw. 


SECOND  HALF.  FIRST  YEAR. 

I. 

1.  From  collection  of  strips  of  paper  or  cloth,  pieces  of 
twine,  splints,  etc.,  select  those  of  equal  length,  placing  one 
under  the  other  to  test  work. 

2.  In  similar  way  select  cut  forms  equcU  in  size. 

3.  Cut  or  tear  strips  of  paper  into  equal  lengths. 

4.  Draw  horizontal  or  vertical  lines  of  equcU  lengths. 

5.  Lay  rows  of  pegs  across  slate,  having  half  the  row  of  one 
color,  half  of  another  color. 
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6.  Lay  long  splints  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  bisect  by 
laying  a  peg  on  central  point.     Draw. 

7.  Lay  square  or  oblong,  and  bisect 

8.  Lay  horizontal  rows,  the  left  half  h^ing  of  a  specified  color. 
Similar  work  with  right  half. 

II. 

1.  From  collection  of  cut  forms  select  and  arrange  in  border 
those  like  top  face  of  square  prism, 

2.  Form  border  of  tablets  resembling  top  f  cues  of  square  prism 
and  cylinder,  alternating  the  forms. 

3.  Lay  horizontal  and  vertical  rows  of  pegs,  alternating  the 
colors.     May  draw  in  colored  crayons. 

4.  Lay  border  of  objects  alternating  in  color,  form,  size,  or 
position. 

5.  Perforate  and  stitch  border  of  alternating  forms. 

III. 

1.  Place  pegs  of  given  color  on  nearer  left  corner,  on  farther 
right  corner  of  desk  or  slate. 

2.  Lay  row  of  squares  apart,  placing  pegs  on  each  square 
from  farther  right  corner  to  nearer  left  corner.      Draw. 

3.  Lay  row  of  seeds  on  slate  from  farther  left  corner  to  nearer 
right  corner. 

4.  Lay  border  of  triangles,  and  paste. 

5.  Fold  and  cut  or  tear  triangles, 

6.  Lay  triangles  with  sticks.     Draw. 

7.  Lay  row  of  triangles,  spacing  equally. 

8.  Perforate  and  stitch  border  of  triangles. 

IV. 

1.  Lay  pegs  of  one  color  on  upper  half  oi  slate,  and  pegs  of 
another  color  on  lower  half  of  slate. 

2.  Lay  row  of  squares,  bisect  horizontally  by  drawing  a  line, 
and  place  a  dot  in  upper  half  of  each  square. 

3.  From  collection  of  cut  forms  select  and  place  on  upper  half 
of  slate,  those  forms  resembling  top  vieiv  of  hemisphere. 

4.  In  similar  way  select  and  arrange  all  forms  resembling 
front  mew  of  hemisphere. 

5.  Lay  circles  with  seeds,  bisect  and  remove  loiver  half. 

6.  Perforate  and  stitch  border  of  semi-circles. 
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V. 

1.  Select  from  promiscuous  collection  of  cut  forms  those  re- 
sembling front  and  side  views  of  triangular  prism  and  arrange 
in  a  border.     Draw. 

2.  Lay  sticks  to  represent /re?«/ and  side  views  of  triangular 
prism.     Draw. 

3.  Lay  sticks  to  represent  top  or  bottom  views  of  triangular 
prism.     Draw. 

4.  On  upper  half  of  slate  lay  or  trace  border  of  forms  like 
front  view  of  triangular  prism.  On  lower  half  lay  or  trace  bor- 
der made  of  forms  like  side  view  of  same. 

5.  Teacher  combine  simple  forms,  cylinder  on  cube,  sphere 
on  cube,  etc.,  and  children  dsz.v^  front  views.  Also  lay  tablets 
to  represent  front  vie^vs. 

VI. 

1.  From  collection  of  cut  forms  select  and  place  in  groups, 
tablets  to  represent  each  face  of  the  triangular  prism.    Draw. 

2.  From  collection  of  strips  of  paper,  cloth,  splints,  etc., 
make  two  groups, — one  of  the  wide^  and  one  of  the  narrow  strips. 

3.  Lay  a  row  of  narrow  oblongs .  on  left  half  of  slate,  and  a 
row  of  ivide  oblongs  on  the  right  half  of  slate.     Draw. 

4.  Lay  narrow  oblongs  in  vertical  positions,  wide  oblongs  in 
horizontal  positions. 

5.  Perforate  and  stitch  narrow  and  ivide  oblongs. 

VII. 

1.  Lay  row  of  tablets  to  correspond  with  appearance  of  front 
view  of  hemisphere  inverted. 

2.  Lay  with  pegs,  pictures  of  familiar  objects  resembling  the 
hemisphere.     Draw. 

3.  Lay  border  of  circles  by  using  semicircles  only.      Draw. 

4.  Lay  border  of  squares  apart  and  place  a  circle  (two  semi- 
circles) on  each  square. 

5.  Lay  square  with  four  semicircles  around  it,  straight  edge 
to  straight  edge,  and  trace.     Draw  and  paste. 

6.  Repeat  same  for  a  border,  adding  marginal  lines. 

7.  Perforate  and  stitch  border. 

VIII. 

I.  Lay  row  of  oblongs,  far  apart,  and  indicate  all  long  edges 
by  placing  dot,  peg,  etc.,  on  such  edges. 
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2.  Lay  oblongs,  with  sticks,  the  sticks  forming  the  short  edges 
being  of  a  specified  color. 

3.  Lay  row  of  oblongs,  bisect  and  draw. 

4.  Lay  inch  sticks  in  vertical  positions,  and  two  inch  sticks  in 
horizontal  positions.     Draw. 

5.  Lay  two  inch  squares,  using  one  inch  sticks.     Draw. 

6.  Lay  parallel  lines  of  sticks,  each  line  being  three  or  four 
inches  in  length.     Draw. 

7.  Lay  oblongs  quatrefoily  paste  and  draw. 

8.  Repeat  above  with  margined  lines  for  a  border. 

9.  Perforate,  stitch. 

IX. 

1.  Lay  a  row  of  triangles  apart.     Lay  a  peg  touching  the 
oblique  edge. 

2.  Form  squares  with  triangles  and  draw,  indicating  the  oblique 
edges. 

3.  Cut  or  tear  squares, — then  cut  or  tear  squares  into  triangles, 

4.  Lay  design  of  squares,  oblongs  or  triangles.     Repeat  with 
marginal  lines. 

5.  Perforate  and  stitch  border. 

6.  Stitch  oblique  lines. 

X. 

1.  From  collection  of  cut  forms  select  such  as  have  all  cor- 
ners square  corners. 

2.  Select  all  which  have  comers  that  are  not  square. 

3.  "Lsy  face  corners  which  are  square  corners. 

4.  Lay  right  angles  with  sticks.     Draw. 

5.  Lay  border  of  right  angles.     Draw. 

6.  Lay  peg  pictures  of  familiar  objects  having  right  afigles. 

7.  Stitch  right  angles, 

8.  Lay  four  squares  near  together,  with  central  squares  over- 
lapping.    Draw. 

9.  Repeat  for  border.     Perforate,  stitch. 

XI. 

1.  From  collection  of  cut  forms  select  all  having  one  or 
more  sharp  corners. 

2.  Select  forms  having  acute  angles,  trace  the  acute  angle,  or 
lay  sticks  to  match  it. 
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3.  Lay  peg  pictures  of  familiar  objects  having  aoiU  angles. 
Draw. 

4.  Lay,  paste  and  draw  border  of  acute  angles, 

5.  Perforate  and  stitch  border  oi  acute  angles, 

6.  Lay  right-angled  triangle. 

7.  Design,  stitch  or  paste  a  border  of  right-angled  triangles. 

XII. 

I.  Work  with  blunt  corner  or  obtuse  angle  as  with  preceding 
angle. 

XIII. 

1.  Lay  with  sticks  any  familiar  forms  having  one  edge  paral- 
lel to  another, 

2.  Lay  forms  having  no  edge  parallel  to  another, 

3.  Stitch /arfl/Zf/ lines. 

4.  Impress  or  trace  circle  within  a  square,  and  fold  down 
the  corners  leaving  the  circle.     Draw  before  and  after  folding. 

5.  Impress  circles,  cut  and  bisect, 

6.  Design  a  border  of  semicircles, — and  paste  or  stitch. 

XIV. 

1.  Lay  with  sticks  forms  hsLving perpendicular  edges.     Dot  the 
perpendicular  edges. 

2.  Lay  a  white  peg  perpendicular  to  a  red  peg.     Draw  in  col- 
ored crayon. 

3.  Bisect  square  by  folding, — open  and  draw. 

4.  Cut  oblongs  from  folded  square,  and  smaller  squares  from 
the  oblongs. 

5.  Original  designs  with  forms  cut  by  the  children.     Draw. 

XV. 

1.  Arrange  rows  of  pegs  oblique  to  each  other.     Draw. 

2.  Lay  peg  pictures  which  shall  contain  lines  oblique  to  each 
other.     Draw. 

3.  Select  from  promiscuous  collection  all  forms  having  edges 
oblique  to  each  other,  and  use  same  in  a  border  or  group  design. 

4.  Stitch  lines  oblique  to  each  other, 

5.  Lay  squares,  with  right  aisled  \x\2>x^^e'&.     Draw. 
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XVI. 

A  general  review  of  all  forms  taught ;  faceSy  edges  and  earners^ 

1.  Select  tablets  to  correspond  with  the  faces  of  a  cylinder, 
cube,  square  prism,  or  triangular  prism.     Draw. 

2.  Lay  peg  or  seed  pictures  of  familiar  objects  resembling 
any  of  these  forms.     Draw. 

3.  Model  familiar  objects  resembling  any  of  these  forms. 

4.  Lay  sgtMre,  sharp  and  blunt  corners, — a  row  of  each.    Draw. 

5.  Lay,  with  sticks,  forms  having  their  edges  parallel^  perpen- 
dicular or  oblique  to  each  other. 

XVII. 

Review  top,  bottom,  front,  back  and  side  views  of  all  forms 
taught. 

1.  Lay  tablets  to  represent  front  view  of  a  form  placed  on 
desk,  and  form  border  or  group  designs  with  that  particular 
shape. 

2.  Lay  sticks  to  represent  top  view  of  a  given  form,  and  de- 
sign with  that  shape. 

3.  Cut  or  tear  a  paper  form  to  represent  side  tnew  of  a  given 
form,  designing  as  before. 

4.  Perforate  and  stitch  a  form  to  represent  a  specified  view 
of  given  object. 

XVIII. 

1.  Memory  work.  Lay,  cut,  draw  or  select  tablets  to  repre- 
sent the  different  faces  and  views  of  all  solids  taught. 

2.  Make  border  or  group  designs  with  specified  forms,  also  with 
forms  chosen  by  the  children. 

3.  Draw  or  model  forms  oi  familiar  objects  resembling  any  of 
the  solids  or  their  faces. 


FIRST  HALF.  SECOND  YEAR. 

I. 

1.  From  collection  of  forms  select  such  as  represent  top  and 
bottom  views  of  upright  ellipsoid  and  arrange  in  a  border.     Draw. 

2.  Impress  circles,  cut,  and  fold  diameters.     Draw. 

3.  Lay  a  row  of  circles  and  indicate  center  by  a  dot  or  a  seed. 

4.  Lay  circles  with  seeds  and  lay  the  diameters, 

5.  Perforate  and  stitch  circles  with  diameters. 
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II. 

1.  Select  the  tablets  which  represent  tap  and  bottom  views  of 
upright  ovoid.     Draw. 

2.  Select  the  tablets  which  represent  side  view  of  hemisphere. 
Draw. 

3.  Place  square  and  semicircles  edge  to  edge  in  different  ways. 
Draw  or  paste. 

4.  Impress  square  from  cube,  cut  and  fold  comer  to  corner. 
Draw. 

5.  Lay  squares  with  sticks  and  lay  the  diagonal  that  goes  from 
upper  right  to  lower  left  corner.  Lay  another  row  of  squares 
with  diagonals  extending  in  opposite  direction. 

6.  Perforate  and  stitch  square  with  its  diagonals. 

7.  In  similar  way  work  for  diameter  of  the  square. 

III. 

1.  Select  tablets  representing  th^  front  view  of  cylinder.  Draw, 
or  stitch. 

2.  Cut  or  tear  oblongs,  and  fold  comer  to  corner^  each  way. 
Draw. 

3.  Lay  oblongs  with  sticks  and  lay  diagonals, 

4.  Cut  or  tear  oblongs  and  fold  the  lor^  diameter.     Draw. 

5.  Lay  row  of  oblongs,  and  lay  stick  to  indicate  the  short 
diameter^  or  seed  to  indicate  the  center, 

6.  Perforate  and  stitch  a  large  oblong  with  its  diagonals^  also 
a  large  oblong  with  its  diameters, 

IV. 

1.  From  collection  of  cut  forms  select  that  resembling /><?«/ 
view  of  the  ellipsoid.     Lay  rows  of  this  form,  spacing  equally. 

2.  Lay  seeds  in  shape  of  ellipse^  in  vertical  amd  horizontal  posi- 
tions. 

3.  Lay  border  of  ellipses  in  alternating  positions. 

4.  Cut  ellipses.     Draw  ellipse. 

5.  Trace,  perforafe  and  stitch  ellipse. 

6.  Lay  group  design  of  four  ellipses  within  circle  as  was  done 
in  drawing  lesson.     Draw.     Stitch. 

V. 

I.  Various  employments  to  fix  shape  of  oval  Sind  to  associate 
it  with  the  ovoidy  as  was  done  with  ellipse. 
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2.  From  collection  of  cut  forms  select  the  ovals  and  place  on 
right  side  of  slate,  the  ellipses  and  place  on  left  side  of  slate. 

3.  Select  tablets  whose  shape  and  positon  represents  front 
view  of  form,  (ovoid  or  ellipsoid)  placed  on  teacher's  desk. 

4.  Draw  pictures  of  simple  objects  resembling  the  ovoid  or 
ellipsoid, 

5.  Lay  group  design  of  four  avals  within  square,  as  was  done 
in  drawing  lesson.     Repeat  for  border.     Draw  or  stitch. 

VI. 

1.  Select  tablets  to  match  all  faces  of  triangular prism^ — of 
square  prism.     Draw  each  set. 

2.  Perforate  and  stitch  a  set  of  faces  for  each  prism. 

3.  Lay  squares  with  sticks,  and  lay  diagonals  of  square. 

4.  On  specified  part  of  slate  lay  squares  with  diagonals,  on 
opposite  part  of  slate,  lay  squares  with  diameters.     Draw. 

5.  Lay  triangles f  indicating  vertex  by  a  dot  or  small  object. 

6.  Lay  triangles  and  indicate  base, 

7.  Lay  marginal  lines  for  border,  and  place  triangles  within, 
vertex  and  base  touching  marginal  lines. 

8.  Group  design  of  triangles  within  square  and  repeat  for 
border. 

VII. 

1.  Place  circle  on  ellipse  and  lay  with  seeds. 

2.  Cut  ellipse  and  fold  for  long  diameter.     Draw. 

3.  Cut  ellipse  and  fold  for  short  diameter.     Draw. 

4.  Lay  ellipse  with  seeds  and  place  long  or  short  diameter, 

5.  Draw  leaves  which  look  like  the  ellipse. 

6.  Stitch  a  circle  within  an  ellipse. 

VIII. 

Follow  the  list  of  work  given  for  preceding  week,  substitut- 
ing oval  for  ellipse, 

IX. 

1.  Lay  a  row  of  right  angles,  a  row  of  acute  angles  and  one  of 
obtuse  angles. 

2.  From  collection  of  forms  select  all  containing  one  or 
more  right  angles.  Draw  forms  selected,  and  indicate  right 
angles  by  dot. 
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3.  Impress  square,  cut  or  tear,  fold  corner  to  comer  and 
draw.     Indicate  the  right  angles. 

4.  Cut  right  angled  triangles  from  folded  square,  and  lay  bor- 
der design.    Draw. 

5.  From  collection  of  triangles  select  those  having  all  sides 
equal  in  length.     Trace  same  spacing  equally. 

6.  Border  design  of  equilateral  triangles. 

7.  Trace,  perforate  and  stitch  a  right-angled  triangUy  and  an 
equilateral  triangle, 

8.  Select  from  collection  of  forms  the  tablets  which  corres- 
pond with  the  end  views  of  the  three  prisms  taught.  Per- 
forate and  stitch. 

X. 

1.  Lay  right-angled  triangles  to  form  square.     Draw. 

2.  Lay  a  two -inch  horizontal  line  (sticks),  bisect  it  with  a  two- 
inch  vertical  line,  draw  sides  of  square.     Draw. 

3.  Lay  border  design  with  squares  on  their  diagonals. 

4.  Lay  a  row  of  blue  "pc^s  perpendicular  to  a  row  of  white  pegs. 

5.  Lay  a  square  with  its  diameters.  Bisect  each  half  diameter, 
and  connect  points  with  lines  that  curve  toward  the  center. 
Repeat  for  border. 

XI. 

1.  Lay  long  splints  and  divide  into  three  equal  parts  by  plac- 
ing two  pegs  on  splints  at  proper  distances  from  each  other. 
Draw. 

2.  Draw  horizontal  lines  and  trisect  by  placing  pegs  on  the 
line.     Trisect  vertical  line. 

3.  Bisect  square  by  folding.     Draw. 

4.  Form  large  square  with  nine  small  squares.     Draw. 

5.  'By  strengthening  lines  of  above  drawing  form  stairs,  Greek 
cross,  table,  etc. 

6.  Perforate  and  stitch  the  trisected  square. 

XII. 

1.  Quadrisect  splints  by  laying  three  pegs  at  proper  distances. 
Draw. 

2.  Draw  horizontal  or  vertical  lines  and  quadrisect  with  pegs. 

3.  Quadrisect  the  lines  on  slate,  the  slate  frame,  the  desk  edge, 
slate  pencil,  etc. 
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4.  Draw  circle  and  diameter.     Bisect  each  half  diameter. 

5.  Cut  circles  and  quadrisect  diameters  by  dotting.     Draw. 

6.  By  strengthening  lines  in  above  drawing  form  different 
designs.     Cut  from  paper.     Stitch. 

7.  Fold  squares  to  get  diameters^  and  within  each  small 
square  thus  formed  lay  square  on  its  diagonal.     Draw. 

XIII. 

1.  Assort  strips  of  paper,  splints,  string,  etc.,  with  reference 
to  their  lengths; — the  lengths  to  be  one,  two  or  three  inches. 
Represent  each  strip  by  a  line  of  proper  length. 

2.  From  selection  of  squares  select  the  three-inch^  two-inch^  or 
one-inch  squares.  Represent  each  by  drawing  or  by  laying 
seeds  to  form  squares  of  proper  size. 

3.  From  strips  of  paper  tear  oblongs,  i  to  2.     Draw. 

4.  Lay  oblongs  i  to  2  by  placing  two  squares  edge  to  edge. 

5.  Copy  leaves  that  have  proportion  of  i  to  2. 

6.  Stitch  forms  that  have  proportion  of  i  to  2. 

XIV. 

1.  In  similar  ways  familiarize  children  with  proportions, 
2  to  J,  and  J  to  4, 

2.  Lay  Latin  cross  by  using  six  squares.     Draw. 

Also  fold  Latin  cross  by  trisecting  a  3  to  4  oblong  horizon- 
tally, and  by  quadrisecting  it  vertically.  Trace  or  cut  to  form 
cross.     Draw. 

XV. 

1.  Lay  squares  evenly  spaced  on  desk,  and  indicate  axis  of 
symmetry  by  use  of  sticks  or  small  seeds. 

2.  Trace  rows  of  squares,  oblongs,  circles  and  ellipses,  draw- 
ing axis  of  symmetry.     Fold  same. 

3.  Fold  equilateral  triangles.    Draw,  indicating  axes  of  symmetry. 

4.  Continue  the  work  on  proportion.  Classify  objects  of  same 
form  but  of  different  sizes,  also  objects  differing  in  both  size 
and  formy  placing  in  groups  under  the  following  heads : — 
I  to  2,  2  to  3,  3  to  4. 

XVI. 

I.  Form  hollotv  solids  by  using  strips  of  paper  glued  on  one 
edge. 
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2.  Cut  tablets  to  match  faces  of  solids  placed  on  teacher's 
desk. 

3.  Lay  border  or  ^r^w/-designs  with  any  specified  form   of 
tablet.     Paste. 

4.  Mould  all  forms  taught^  also  any  familiar  objects  resemb- 
ling these  forms. 

xvii. 

1.  From  collection  of  tablets,  select  those  which  represent  a 
specified  view  (top,  bottom,  front,  back,  side),  of  a  given  solid. 

2.  Cut,  or  draw  from  above  tablets. 

3.  Border  designs  with  any  form  of  tablets  preferred  by  the 
children. 

XVIII. 

The  work  this  week  will  be  based  upon  memory  rather  than 
upon  sight. 

1.  Think  of  the  faces  of  a  square  prism  and  cut  or  draw 
what  you  think  of,  etc. 

2.  Think  of  ^four  inch  line  and  draw  such  lines,  etc. 

3.  Think  of  a  figure  that  is  2  foj,  and  draw  the  figure,  etc. 

4.  Think  of  any  common  object  that  is  shaped  /ike  an  ovoid 
and  draw  it,  etc. 

5.  Think  of  the  different  kinds  of  angles  and  lay  or  draw  them. 

6.  Think  of  a  sphere  standing  on  a  cube.     Draw. 

7.  Think  of  a  pretty  border  or  group-design  that  you  have 
made  in  Drawing  lesson,  and  draw  it. 


SECOND  HALF,  SECOND  YEAR. 

I. 

1.  For  review  of  sphere  and  cube,  see  work  given  for  preced- 
ing weeks. 

2.  Place  circles  in  rosette^  first  folding  the  diameters  of  the 
circles.     Paste  or  draw. 

3.  Perforate  and  stitch  rosette. 

11. 

1.  Work  on  hemisphere  and  square  prism  similar  to  that  given 
for  preceding  weeks. 

2.  Border  and  group-design  with  square  and  semicircles. 

3.  Preserve  designs  by  pasting  or  stitching. 
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III. 

1.  Review  work  on  cylinder. 

2.  Design  and  copy  vertical  border  of  squares  with  folded 
diameters. 

IV. 

1.  Review  work  on  the  two  triangular  prisms. 

2.  Have  on  board  a  design  within  a  square.  Children  copy, 
modifying  by  drawing  straight  lines  in  design  where  the  copy 
has  curved  lines.     Reverse. 

V. 

1.  Review  work  on  ellipsoid^  avoid  ?ij\d proportion, 

2.  Lay  square  rosette.     Paste  or  draw. 

3.  Perforate  and  stitch. 

4.  Cut ««// of  design. 

VI. 

1.  Review  work  on  symmetry^  bisecting,  trisecting  and  quadri- 
secting, 

2.  Copy  leaves,  being  careful  to  get  covYQCt  proportion. 

3.  Fold  diagonals  of  square,  on  each  fold  place  a  leaf  which 
may  serve  as  a  unit.    Draw. 

vii. 

1.  Select  tablets  to  match  top  and  bottom  views  of  cone.  Draw. 

2.  Draw  a  design  within  a  square,  and  use  this  design  as  a  unit 
in  a  horizontal  border, 

3.  Cut  and  paste  border  design. 

4.  Perforate  and  stitch  border. 

5.  Color  border  design. 

VIII. 

1.  Select  tablets  to  match  top  and  bottom  views  oi  pyiamid. 
Draw. 

2.  Lay  a  quatrefoil.     Draw,  paste  or  stitch. 

IX. 

1.  Lay  a  trefoil.    Draw,  paste  and  stitch. 

2.  From  cut  forms  select  those  having  reversed curvts.    Draw. 

3.  Draw  forms  having  reversed  curves  and  draw  lines  to  rep- 
resent the  length,  and  the  greatest  and  least  widths. 
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X. 

1.  Select  tablet  to  represent /r<?«/  view  of  cone.     Draw. 

2.  Perforate  and   stitch  a   set   of  forms  to  represent  front, 
bottom  and  top  views  of  cone. 

3.  Lay  triangles  with   sticks,   indicating  vertex  or  base  as 
teacher  directs. 

XI. 

1.  Select  tablets  to  represent /r^w/  view  of  pyramid.     Draw  a 
row  of  this  form. 

2.  Perforate  and  stitch  a  set  of  forms  to  represent  bottom, 
top  and  front  view  of  pyramid. 

3.  Fold  diagonals   of   square,   and    upon    these    diagonals 
arrange  a  design  of  triangles.     Draw. 

XII. 

1.  From  collection  of  triangles  match  front  views  of  cone  and 
pyramid^  top  views  of  the  two  triangular  prisms.     Draw. 

2.  Fold  and  cut  isosceles  triangles. 

3.  Lay  border  of  triangles — either  right-angled,  equilateral 
or  isosceles. 

4.  Draw  from  memory  or  sight  forms  of  roots  studied  in  the 
Drawing  lesson. 

XIII. 

1.  Arrange  a  row  of  concentric  circles.     Draw. 

2.  Select  tablets  to  represent  front  view  of  truncated  cone. 
Draw. 

3.  Draw  pictures  of  common  objects  that   have   shape   of 
truncated  cone. 

4.  Arrange    border  design   of  tablets   like    front  view   of 
truncated  cone.     Draw,  stitch,  paste  or  color. 

XIV. 

1.  Lay  large  and  small  squares  to  represent  top  view  of 
truncated  pyramid^  and  draw  lines  to  represent  edges.     Draw. 

2.  Lay   peg  pictures  of  common   objects   resembling    the 
truncated  pyramid.     Draw. 

3.  Stitch  a  set  of  forms  to  represent  top^  bottom  and  front 
views  of  truncated  pyramid. 

4.  Border  design  using  any  of  above  forms  for  a  unit. 
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XV. 

1.  Establish  proportion  of  oblongs  and  ellipses,  pinned  on 
wall  or  drawn  upon  black  board.     Reproduce  upon  slate. 

2.  Copy  vase  forms  drawn  upon  board. 

3.  Have    placed    on    desk    sample    vase    forms.     Children 
copy,  drawing  axis  of  symmetry. 

XVI. 

1.  Model  all  solids  taught. 

2.  Model  common  objects  resembling  a  specified  form. 

3.  Model  the  type  form  which  a  specified  object  resembles. 

XVII. 

1.  Select  or  cut  tablets  representing  top  zxi^  front  views  of  all 
solids  taught. 

2.  Copy  names  of  solids  and  against  each  name  draw  top  and 
front  views  of  the  solid  named. 

3.  With  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  a  solid,  place  the  tablets 
that  correspond  with  the  faces  of  that  solid. 

4.  Copy  the  names  of  all  tablets  that  have  been  used,  and 
place  corresponding  tablets  against  each  name. 

XVIII. 

Let  the  point  of  the  work  be  copying. 

The  objects  to  be  represented  or  reproduced  may  be  simple, 
but  such  as  will  necessitate  close  observation, . 

1.  Place  objects  resembling  each  other,  side  by  side.     Child- 
ren reproduce  in  various  ways. 

2.  Arrange  objects  with  reference  to  their  relative  location 
Children  reproduce. 

3.  Place  a  single  form  in  dSS.txe,r\X. positions.     Children  repro- 
duce. 

4.  Combine  objects,  (cone  on  cube,  etc.,)  and  ask  children  to 
represent. 

5.  Copy  design  on  chart  or  board. 
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Mar.  Apr 


4 
4 

zz 
zz 


z 
z 

8 
8 


May. 

6 
6 

X3 
X3 

30 
30 

a7 

a7 


Jane. 'Jul  jr. 


3 
3 

ZO 
ZO 

X7 
X7 

24 
a4 


Higli 'School ,  Lower  Division^  every  Monday  at  Z3.z5  p.  m. 


TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Webster 

Oak  Street 

Edwards  Street. 
Shelton  Avenue. 
Halloclc  Street.. 

Winchester 


Webster 

Davenport  Avenue ... 
Cedar  Street  Training 


Rooms. 

Time. 

z  to   6 

A.M. 

X  "    4 

it 

z  "    8 

P.  M. 

Z    »•    ZO 

A.M. 

z  **    8 

P.  M. 

Z    "    Z3 

A.M. 

7   "    Z3 

ti 

i"     4 

it 

z  "    8 

P.  M. 

'Sept.; 


18  I 
18  ' 

z8   I 

'5  I 

Oct. 


9 
9 
9 


Oct. 

Nov. 

X3 
X3 
X3 

z6 
16 
z6 

a3 

30 

23 

30 

No*v. 

r^7 

Dec. 

6 
6 
6 

4 

Dec.i  Jan.|Feb.iMar. 


zz 
zz 


33 
33 


IZ     I     33 

z8  I    39 
z8      39 


ZQ  Z9 

X9  ;    X9 

Z9  Z9 

36  36 

a6  36 


Jan.; Feb. I  Mar.  Apr. 


8 

X5 
'5 
xs 


Z3 
Z3 
Z3 


Z3 
Z3 

X3 


9 
9 
9 


May.'  June.; July. 


7 

- 

3 

7 

B 

7 

X4 

zz 

«4 

ZI 

az 

38 
38 

»8 


x8 
as 


WEDNESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Eaton 

North  QuinnipiacStreet 

Center  ^treet 

Washington 

Greenwich  Avenue 

Eaton 

Grand  Avenue 


Washington 
Carlisle 


Rooms. 

z 

to 

6 

1 

.i 

3 

z 

4 

7a 

I 

4 

7 

Z3 

z 

7 

8 

X3 

I 

4 

Time.  iSept.jOct.  Nov.  I  Dec.  Jan. 


#Va  lis* 

P.  M. 


ti 


A.  M. 
P.  M. 

A.  M. 
P.  M. 


I     X9 
I     X9 

X9 

36 
36 

Oct. 

3 
3 

ZO 
ZO 


X7 
X7 
X7 
a4 
34 

3X 

3X 

Nov. 

7 
7 


X4 
X4 
X4 

3Z 
2Z 

38 
38 

Dec. 
5 

S 


13 
Z3 
Z9 
X9 

Jan. 

3 
3 

9 
9 


z6 
z6 

;  x6 

I     33 

I 

I  30 
'  30 

I  Feb. 
6 

6 


Feb. 

Mar. 

x3 

X3 

X3 

X3 

X3 

X3 

ao 

30 

80 

30 

37 

37 

87 

Mar. 

t 

**7 
Apr. 

3 
3 

May. 

June 

8 

\      5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

X5 

za 

X5 

1     " 

33 

1     19 

93 

1     X9 

JttJy. 


39 
39 


a6 
w6 


THURSDAY. 


SCHOOl-S. 


Dwight 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum 
Training  Class,  Welch. 

Skinner 

Humphrey  Street . . . 


Dwight 

Orchard  Street 

Training  Class,  Welch. 

Skinner 


Rooms.j 

z  to   6 
X  "    3 

Time.l 

Sept. 

X3 
X3 
X3 

A.  M. 
ik 

P.  M.  I 

z  "    6 
X"    4 

A.M.  i 

"       1 

30 
90 

7   *'    Z3 

x"    4 

1 

1 

ii 

"       1 
P.  M. 

37 

37 

Oct. 

7   "    Z3    1 

Ac    Ma 

4 

Oct.  Nov. 


zz 
zz 
zz 


8 
8 
8 


z8    I  Z5 

z8    I  Z5 

I 

35     I  33 

35      ,  93 

35      ,  33 

Nov.,  Dec. 

z     ,  6 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb., 

13 

X7 

X4 

'3 

«7 

X4 

X3 

X7 

X4 

30 

24 

3X 

20 

24 

3Z 

Jan. 

3 
3 
3 

3x 
3x 

Feb. 

38 

a8 

38 

Mar. 

zo 

7 

7 

,!  Apr. I  June.  July. 


X4 
14 
X4 

3Z 
3Z 

38 

38 
38 

Apr. 

4 


High  School,  Upper  Division,  every  Thursday  at  xs.zs  p.  m. 


zz 
zz 

zz 
May 

9 
9 

z6 
z6 
z6 

33 


1 


6 
6 

6 

X3 
X3 

30 
30 
30 

37 


FRIDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woolscy 

Lloyd  Street. 
Woodward . . 


Rosette  Street 
West  Street... 


Woolscy 

Dixwell  Avenue. 

Welch  Training  . 


Rooms.  1 

1 

x  to 

6  ' 

z   '* 
I  *' 

4  , 

3  ^ 

z 

4  ! 

4  , 

7  " 

X3    ' 

X    " 

6  ' 

1 

I  " 

xo  1 

Time.l 

Sept. 
X4 

Oct. 

A.  M.  1 

Z3 

"   I 

X4 

13 

p.  M.  1 

1 

X4 

Z3 

1 

A*  M»   1 

3Z 

36 

**   1 

1 

3Z 

36 

Nov. 

ii 

1 

.8 

3 

p.  M.  1 

38 
Oct. 

9 

A.  M. 

5 

9 

Nov.  I  Dec.  I  Jan.  Feb 


z6 
z6 
z6 

33 

Dec. 

7 
7 

X4 


3X 

sx 

3X 


as 

35 

3 


Jan.  I  Feb.  Mar. 


^,, 


33 
33 
aa 


4 
4 

zz 
xz 


z 

z 

8 
8 


z 
z 

8 
8 


x8  I    Z5    I    zs 


Mar.  May.'  June.ljuly< 


aa 

33 
33 

39 

Apr. 

5 
5 

za 


ZO 

xo 

xo 

X7 
X7 

34 

34 
3X 


7 
7 
7 

X4 

X4 

3Z 
31 

38 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  1888-89. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Honey.  Instructor. 

Morning,  9  to  10  o'clock.  Afternoon,  12^  to  i  o'clock, 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woolsey  -. 
Washinfl^t'n 
High 

Welch 

D  wight.... 
High 


s 

0 

11-12 

A.  M. 

ii-xa 

'•      . 

P.   M. ' 

u 

S 
&. 

(A 


u 
u 

.0 
o 

u 

O 


10,  94     8,  22 


>7 


10,  17, 
"4 


I,  15, 

39 

1.8,15. 
22,  29 


S 

a 

u 

4> 

> 

U 

0 

« 

2 

Q 

5i  19 

3,  >7 

12,  26 

10 

5.  ", 

3.  «o. 

19,26 

»7 

ft 

a 
ft 


ei 
3 
u 
Xi 
V 

(X. 


7,  31 


4,18 


14,28  .II,  35 


7.  «4. 
31,  s8 


4.  "■ 
18,25 


u 

ha 


".85 


4.  ". 
18,35 


• 

0. 

< 

May 

c 

'.  »5 

6,  20 

3.17 

8,  33 

13.27 

10,34 

1.    8, 

6,13 

3.  10. 

15.  23, 

20,27 

«7 

3 


TUESDAY. 


xo 


I1-X3 


^Va     lift  • 


"] 


P.   M. 


".as 

18 

II,  18, 
as 


9.  a3 

3,  16 
30 

3,9,x6, 
33.30 


6,  ao 


»3.  37 

6.  13. 
20,27 


4.  18 


8,  33 


II    15.  29 

4.  ".    8,  15 

x8     '39,  39, 


5.  19 

13,  36 


5.  >a, 
19,  26 


5.  «9 


19,  26 


S.  13, 


3,  16 


7,31 


9,33     14,28 

I 
2,     9,,    7,  14, 

19,  26     16,  33  |3X,  38 


4,18 


11.35 


4.  11. 

«8,  35 


WEDNESDAY. 


Skinner 

Wooster... 
High 


11-13 


11-13 


I 


A«  M« 


». 


».  M.  "j 


13,  36    XO,  34 


»9 


3.  »7. 
3» 


13,  19,  3,10,17 
36     34, 31 


7,  ax 


14,38 


7.  14. 

31,38 


5.  X9 


13 
S.  13, 

X9 


9.  33  ,  6,  30     6,  30     3,  17, 


3,  16, 
30 


13.  37    13,  87   lo,  34 


3,9,16,1  6,  13,    6,  13,    3,  10, 
33,  30  ao,  27  20,  27  ,17,  34 


8,33 

5.  19 

15.39 

13,  36 

8,  15, 
22,99 

S.  13, 
19,  36 

THURSDAY. 


Hamilton.. 

Webster... 
High 


11-13 

A.  M. 

«3.  87 

11.35 

8,  39 

6,  90 

10,  34 

7,31 

7,31 

4.18 

9.33 

6,  20 

11-13 

♦»      i 

ao 

4.»8 

«.  IS 

»3 

3.  «7, 
3« 

14,38 

14,38 

11,35 

16 

13.  37 

1 

P.  M.  •[ 

13.30, 
27 

4.  ". 

18,35 

1.    8, 
15.39 

6.  13. 

30 

3.ro.«7 
34.  3« 

7,  »4. 
31,  28 

7.  14. 

31,38 

4.  ", 
18,25 

9.  »6, 

23 

6,  13. 
30,37 

FRIDAY. 


Eaton 

Winchester 


11-13 


11-13 


A.  M.      114,  28    13,  26 


It 


21 


9.33 

3,  16 


7,91 


14 


11.  35 


4.  18 


8,  99 


I.  IS 


8,  99 

I.  IS. 

29 


xa,  96 


10,94 


17.3' 


7,  ax 


14.28 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  FREE  HAND  DRAWING,  1888-89. 

Miss  Irene  Weir,  Instructor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Wooltey  .. 
Washlngt'n 
High 


u 

xa 

2 

a 

a 

« 

« 

1 

8 
H 

0. 

7toxa 

A.  M. 

10,  •4 

8-xa 

"\ 

17 

P.  M.- 

xo,  X7, 

84 

1 

u 

0 

November 

1 
§ 

1 

9 
C 

« 

t 

1 

March 

8,  aa 

5,  «9 

3.  17 

7,  ax 

4.18 

1 
4,18 

I,  15, 
ag 

xa,  a6 

xo 

14,  a8 

XX,  as 

II,  as 

i,8,X5, 
aa,fl9 

5,  «a, 
19,36 

3*10, 
'7 

7,  14, 
ax,  38 

4,  II, 
»8,a5 

4,  II, 
18,  as 

«,  »5 

8,9a 
I,    8, 

IS,  M 


s 


a    13 


6,  ao 


13,  »7 


3,17     I 


10,34 


6,  13,,  3,  w,    , 
ao,  37  '     17    ■ 


TUESDAY. 


We!ch.... 
Dwight... 
High  ..... 


6  to  XO 


7-X3 


A.  M. 

II,  as 

9,  83 

6,  ao 

4,  x8     8,  aa 

1 
5,  «9  i  5,  19 

a,  16 

1            1 
7,  ax     4,  18  .  1 

1           1 

*« 

x8 

a,  16, 
30 

13,37 

1 
II    15,89 

13,  a6  1  xa,  a6 

i 

9,  a3 

1 

X4,  38    IX,  as  I 

1            1 

P.   ll.Jl"''8' 

a,9,x6, 
a?,  30 

6,  13, 
ao,  37 

4,  II,    8,  IS, 
18     33,  ag 

1 
S,  xa,    s,  xa, 
19,  86  19,  36 

a,    9, 
16,  a3 

1 
7,  X4,    4,  iM  - 

31,  a8  1 18.  as, 

WEDNESDAY. 


Skinner... 

Wooster. 

High..... 


7  to  Z3 
7-13 


A.  M.      xa,  36   xo,  34 

"     ^         xg  !  3'  «7, 

i  'x3    XO  '  3»  »o» 
(I  I     31 


7,  ax 

5,  19 

14,38 

xa 

7.  14, 

3X,  38 

5,  la, 
'9 

9,  33      6,  30 


a,  16, 

30 

3,9,x6, 
a3i30 


13,  a7 

6,  13, 
ao,  37 


6,  ao 

3,  17 

8,  99 

13,87 

10,34 

15,89 

6,  13, 

3,  lo. 

8,15, 

30,37 

17.  a4 

33,39 

5,19     3 


I 


12,  36 


5,  "»i 

19,36 


THURSDAY. 


Hamilton..! 

7  to  X3 

A.  M. 

13,87 

11,35 

1 
8,  33  ^  6,  30 

xo,  34 

7,  8X 

7,  ai 

4,18 

1 

1 

9,  83     6,  30 

1 

Webster... 

7-X3 

"\ 

30 

4.18, 

I,  IS  1      13 

1 

3. '7, 
31 

14.  38 

14,  88 

11,85 

x6  .  X3,  tj 

High 

1 

P.  M.< 

13,  ao, 
37 

4,  "» 
18,35 

1 
I,    8,    6,  13, 
i5i  a3  1     30 

3,  »o, 
17,84, 

3« 

7,  14, 
31,  38 

7.14 
3X,  38 

4,  XI, 
i8,  8S 

9,  i6.i  6,  13,' 
33     ^30,  37  , 

FRIDAY. 


Eaton 

7  to  Z3 

Orchard  ... 

9-ix 

Carliale.... 

1-4 

Winchester 

9-13 

Winchester 

4and5 

1 

Winchester 

I  to  3 

Lloyd 

1-4 

Oalc 

1-4 

A.  M. 
P.  M. 


i.  M.< 


%% 


P.  M. 


14,  88 

13,  36 

9,  ai 

7,31 

11,35 

8,33 

8,  33 

5 

10,  34 

14 

13 

9 

7 

XX 

8 

8 

5 

10 

38 

36 

83 

31 

85 

a3 

33 

-- 

84 

31 

5 

a,  x6 

«4 

4,18 

I,  15 

I,  15, 
39 

13,  36 

17,31 

31 

-- 

3 

14 

18 

15 

15 

X3 

17 

-- 

5 

x6 

- 

4 

I 

1,89 

36 

3* 

31 

-- 

16 

14 

18 

15 

15 

13 

17 

.. 

5 

3 

■•  * 

4 

X 

1,89 

36 

31 

7.  ai 

7 
ai  I 

14,  »8  I 
14 
aB 

14 

28 


DRAWING   LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE   FOR   PRIMARY   DRAWING,   1888-89. 

Miss  Ada  B.  Hyde,  Instructor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms 

Time 

0. 

1 

November 

S 
Q 

1 
s 

February 
March 

April 

•> 

a 

3 

3 

Woolsey 

Humphrey 

Washington 

Shelton  Av 

Grand  Av 

Greanwich  A  v. .. 
Shelton  A V 

1 

x-4 

5-7« 
7-X0 
x-7 
1-4. 

!i-6 

A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.M. 
P.  M. 

Aa    Ma 

10 

to 
X7 
17 

84 

a4 

8 

8 

»S 

39 
33 

33 

1,39 

5 

13 

13,  36 

X9 

«9 
36 

3 

JO 

xo 
«7 
17 

7 
7 
14 
14,38 

31 
3X 

38 

4 

4 
II 

".as 
x8 

18 
as 

4 

4 

II 

x8 
18 
as 

■  ■ 
I 

X 

8 

8,  33 

«S 
>S 

33 

6 
6 

»3 
»3.  a7 
ao 
30 
37 

3 

3 
10 

10,34 

«7 

X7 

a4 

X 
X 

TUESDAY. 


Welch 

St.  Francis  O.  As. 
N.  H.  Orphan  As. 

Dwight 

Woodward 

Edwards  St 

Qulnip'c  ft  Centre 


iJ-5"  A.  M. 


x-3 

p.  M. 

x-3 

P.  M. 

1-6 

A.  M. 

1-3 

P.  M. 

1-6 

A.M. 

1-3 

P.  M. 

11,35 

9.  as 

6,  20 

4,18 

8,33 

XX 

9 

6 

4 

8 

as 

a3 

ao 

18 

33 

x8 

x6 

X3 

XX 

X5 

x8 

x6 

X3 

tl 

»5 

•  - 

a,  30 

37 

-- 

39 

. . 

a.  30 

87 

.  . 

39 

5%  X9 
5 

X9 

13 

13 
36 
36 


5,  X9 

a,  16 

7,31 

S 

3 

7 

X9 

16 

31 

13 

9 

X4 

13 

9 

X4 

36 

a3 

38 

36 

23 

38 

4,  x8     3 

I 
4        a 

x8  : 

IX 
XI 

as 
as 


WEDNESDAY. 


Skinner..... 

Wooster 

Dixwell  Av. 
Cedar  St 


1-6 
x-6 
x-6 
1-6 


A.  M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 

A*  Aft* 


I       13 

t 

X9 
36 


xo 

7 

5 

9 

6 

6 

3 

8 

5 

X7 

X4 

X3 

16 

X3 

X3 

10 

X5 

X3 

a4 

31 

X9 

33 

30 

30 

X7 

33 

X9 

3.  3x 

38 

.  . 

a,  30 

a? 

37 

94 

a9 

36 

THURSDAY. 


Hamilton 

Davenport 

Webster 

Edwards  St 

Hamilton 

Ferry  St 

Fair  A  Ger.  Enif. 


•x-3 

A.  M. 

'? 

XX 

8 

6 

XO 

x-4 

P.  M, 

xj 

XX 

8 

6 

xo 

1-6 

A.M. 

30 

x8 

XS 

X3 

X7 

7-8 

P.  M. 

ao 

4,  x8 

X,  XS 

X3 

X7.3X 

3«-6 

A.M. 

87 

^5 

33 

30 

a4 

'-4 

P.  M. 

37 

as 

33 

30 

84 

x-4 

A.  M. 

.  ^ 

4 

X 

^  ^ 

3.  3x 

7 
7 
X4 
14,38 

31 
31 
38 


7 

4 

9 

6 

7 

4 

9 

6 

X4 

XI 

16 

X3 

14,38 

XX,  35 

16 

X3.  87 

3X 

x8 

a3 

30 

31 

x8 

33 

30 

38 

95 

_  ^ 

37 

FRIDAY. 


Eaton 

Cedar  &Halloclc. 

Hallock 

West  St 

Rosette  St 

Grand  Av 


x-6 

A.  M. 

X4 

7-8 

A.M. 

31 

x-6 

1 

A.M. 

38       ' 

1-4 

P.  M. 

'4 

1 

x-4 

P.  M. 

1 

5-7 

P.  M. 

1 

13 

5 
36 

12 


9 

7 

XX 

8 

8 

5 

10 

;    7 

3,  x6 

X4 

4»  x8 

x»X5 

X,  X5, 
39 

13 

3*  X7, 
3» 

a8,  14 

33 

3X 

■S 

93 

33 

a6 

84 

31 

9 

7 

IX 

8 

8 

S 

10 

7 

16 

X4 

x8 

X5 

XS 

13 

X7 

X4 

3 

•  • 

4 

I 

I 

36 

3 

38 

Irreg^ular,  Jan.  3,  p.  m.,  Edwards,  x-6. 


SEWING  LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE   FOR   i888-?9. 
Miss  Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  Instructor. 


MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS.      a 

.'  06 


Eaton 5-10 


«> 


A.M.       ,  XO,  34 


Hallock 5-8  .P.M.      10,34 


Skinner 5-10 

I 
I 

FalrSt.(UnK'd)i, 


L.M.  •! 


P.M. 


X7 
«7 


h. 

« 

1      h 

ua 

1 

i 

> 
0 

0 

2: 

8.33 

5.  X9 

8,  33 

5i  X9 

Z.  tS^ 

Z3,  36 

•9 

X,  J5» 

39 

13,  36 

a 

Q 


9 
a 


2 


J3 


•1. 


3,  17  ,14,38  |xi,  35 
3,  17  |x4.  «8    11,35 

10      7,  3Z      4,  x8 


XO  I  7.  ax  j  4,  t8 


ixt,  as 

'xx,  35 


< 


8,  33    X3»  37 

8,33     13,37 

4,  x8     1,  IS     6,  ao 


4,  x8 


1,  15     6,  ao 


g      >. 


10,84 

XO,  34  I 

3.  X7    « 
3t  x?    I 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  LESSONS. 

Classes   in   Woodwork   and   Cooking. 

TIME  table  for  1888-89. 

Mr.  John   Pursell,   Instructor. 
Miss  Emma  Polson,  " 
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PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  been 
present  lOO  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  B.— Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupil 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.) 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4  o'clock). 
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xo^ 
II 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23a 

23^ 

24 

25 
26a 

26b 

27a 

2^b 


SCHOOLS. 


Hamilton, 

Hamilton, 

Washington,... 
Greenwich  Av., 
Ferry  Street, ... 

Hamilton, 

Hamilton, 

Woolsey, 

Hamilton, 

Dixwell  A  v.,  .. 
Lloyd  Street,  .. 

High 

Ferry  Street,.. . 

High, 

Shelton  Av.,... 

Quinnipiac, 

Dixwell  Av.,..- 

Washington, 

High, --. 

Shelton  Av.,  ... 
Ferry  Street, ..- 

Hamilton, 

High, 

Woolsey, 

Washington, — 
West  Street, . .  - 
Carlisle  Street,- 
West  Street,... 
West  Street,  ... 
Greenwich  Av., 
Quinnipiac,  — 


CO 

O 

o 


12 

9 
4a 

4 

4 
II 

3 
2 

5 
5 
4 

2 

3 

4 
I 

2 

4 
12 

5 

2 

I 

7 
12 

9 
4 
4 
2 

2 

3 

3 
I 


TBACHBRS. 


Rita  Shea, 

Gertrude  Roche, 

Lillie  B.  Hull. 

Edith  £.  Johnson, . . . 

Nellie  H.  Story, 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

Mary  E.  Dallaher,  ... 
Nellie  M.  Connery, . . 
Clementine  Kenney,. 
Annie  G.  Kennedy,.. 

Mary  J.  Fahy, 

John  E.  Ricketts, 

Almira  H.  Day, 

L.  J.  Colby 

Marie  J.  Bradley,  ... 

Emma  L.  Tyler 

Nellie  A.  Peck, 

Emily  E.  Warner, 

Grace  A.  Weeks, 

Emma  J.  Ford, 

Ida  A.  Hague, 

Patricia  Carney, 

Mary  L.  Daniels, 

Fannie  I.  Bunce, 

Fannie  C.  Wilkinson, 

Lillian  M.  Bedell, 

Susan  L.  Davis, 

Carrie  £.  Strong, 
Amanda  H.  Donovan, 

Katie  Smith 

H.  Rosa  Burwell, 


sr. 


No.  half 
days  in 
X887-88. 

No.  half 
1  days  in 

i886-«7. 

9d 

< 

Id 

> 

236 

249   9 

204 

229   7 

178 

I 
I 

177 

201   7 

168 

173 

3 

159 

128 

9 

1 

143 

104  1  1 

'37  1 

I 

135  i 

153   9 

130  1 

I 

130  1 

161 

1 

127 

126 

196  16 

124 

103 

3 

123 

121 

119 

III 

3 

"7 

116  1 

j 

176 

IS 

115    1 

114    1 

X15 

4 

112 

106 

105 

105 

104 

103 

XOI 

lOI 

100 

100 

REGULAR    MEETINGS   OF   PRINCIPALS   FOR 

YEAR   1888-89. 


Monday,  September  17th, 


October 


8th, 


November  5th, 

December  loth, 

January  7th, 

February  4th, 


March 


April 

May 

June 


4th, 

8th, 

6th, 

loth. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 


at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1888-89, 


WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS, 


HiLLHOUSE 

High  School. 

Orange  Street^ 
cor.  Wall, 


Webster  Sch. 

George  Street^ 
cor,  York, 


Rooms. 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


J  AS.  D.  Whitmore,  Principal,  . 
Geo.  J.  McAndrew,  Sub  Master, 

Carll  A.  Lewis, 

Malcolm  Booth, 

John  E.  Ricketts, 

T.D.Adams 

E.  Theo.  Liefeld,. 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

Mary  W.  Storrs 

Annie  S.  Johnson, 

Sara  E.  Lockwood, 

Susan  S.  Sheridan 

Hyla  C.  Armstrong, 

Mary  L.  Daniels. 

Winifred  S.Thompson, 

Katherine  M.  Hurlburt, 

Alice  G.  Pettee 

Grace  A.  Weeks, 

Mary  E.  Woodniif, 

Clarine  Warner 

Annie  McAlister, 

Mattie  P.  Corbin,  substitute,,,. 


Salaries. 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

John  G.  Lewis,  Principal, . 

Ada  T.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt, 

Julia  A.  Malcolm 

Eva  L.  Griffing, 

Hattie  Schulhafer, 

Eliza  A.  Benham, 

Ruth  Gorham, 

Catherine  M.  Downes,...   . 

Sarah  S.  Wilson, 

S.  Louise  Canfield, 

Alice  B.  Riley, 

Fannie  E.Graves, 


$2,700 

2,000 

1,400 

1,250 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

780 

780 

780 

700 

650 

650 

450 
600 

550 


Residences. 


$20,390 


147  Bradley. 
335  Orange. 

64  Howe. 
Ill  D wight. 
267  Orange. 

6  Prospect  pi. 
52  Avon. 

65  Grove. 
57  Grove. 
374  Grand  av. 
74  Pearl. 

519  Orange. 
125  Humphrey. 
57  Grove. 
83  Grove. 
125  High. 
156  Grove. 
591  Orange. 
I  Howe. 
678  State. 
254  Crown. 
1305  Chapel. 


$2,500  438  George. 
725  186  Goffe. 
450  80  Ward. 
675  302  Temple. 
650  397  Crown. 
630  280  Wooster. 
620  1 19  State. 
600  173  Oak. 
560136  Sylvan  av. 
520  103  Howe. 
480  379  Crown. 


350 
450 
600 

$9,810 


42  College. 
34  Sylvan  av. 
1 172  Chapel. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Oak  St.  School. 
(or.  Greenwood, 


Rooms. 


TBACHBRS. 


Davenport  A  v. 
School.        I 

cor.  Asylum, 


Eaton  School. 
Jefferson  Street, 


WOOSTER   SCH. 

Wooster  Street, 
cor,  Walltue, 


4 

3 

2 

I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


12 

12 
XI 
10 

9 

&i 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4a 

4 

3 

2 

la 
I 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

S 

4 

3 

2 

I 


Louise  G.  Wolcott. 

Lottie  Gorham, ... 

Laura  £.  Lampson, 

Mary  J.  Alden, 


Libbie  M.  Healey,.. 
Marie  A.  Mallahan, 
Eliza  M.  Deutch,... 
Emma  F.Weld, 


•630 
460 

450 
600 


$2,140 


$630 
460 
450 
600 


EATON   DISTRICT. 

A.  B.  Fl FIELD,  Principal^  . 

Eunice  K.  Armstead, 

Margaret  I.  Galbraith, 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

Ida  L.  Henry, 

Mary  J.  Bronson, 

Nellie  J.  Bonney, 

Heppie  E.  Goodrich, 

S.  Lizzie  Briggs, 

Ida  M.Welch 

ioanna  M.  Flanagan, 
iary  F.  Leary, 

Lillian  E.  Bradley, 

Mary  E.  Egan, 

Florence  I.  Tudson, 

Edith  F.  Adfams 

Hattie  Barker, 

Mary  J.  Hayes, 


WOOSTER   DISTRICT. 

F.  E.  Bangs,  Principal, 

Minnie  T.  Bird, 

Christina  Galbraith, 

Jennie  S.  Burlock, 

EllaF.  Healy, 

Blanche  E.  Parker 

Katie  R.  Smith, 

Mary  C.  Gorham, 

Annie  E.  Conlan, 

Catherine  Morstatter, 

H.  Feuchtwanger, 

May  E.  Smith, .-. 

Kate  M.  Beers, 

Harriet  C.  Miles 


$2,140 


$2,200 
725 

450 

675 
650 

630 
620 
620 
600 
600 
S6o 
520 
450 
350 
350 
350 
600 
600 


$11,550 


$2,400 

725 
300 

675 

650 

630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
450 
400 
300 
600 

$9,430 


loi  Sylvan  av. 
36  Sylvan  av. 
15  Park. 
65  Kensington. 


16  Factory. 
90  Asylum. 
41  Vernon. 
99WalL 


149  College. 
136  Humphrey. 
21  Hamilton. 
5  Osborn. 
9  Audubon. 

135  St.  John. 

141  Church. 
636  State. 
13  Greene. 
428  Chapel. 
925  Grand  av. 
69  Howe. 

12  William. 

142  St.  John. 
120  St.  John. 
92  Olive. 
660  State. 


46 


78 


24 


I 
I 

78 
66 

63 
56 

15 
298 

13 
12 

75 

134 

15 


College. 
'  Wooster. 
,  Wooster. 
Whalley  av. 
St.  John. 
Greene. 
Lawrence. 
Warren. 
J  Wallace. 
Spruce. 
Whalley  a  v. 
Kimberly  av. 
\  Wooster. 
Warren. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Fair  St.  School. 
near  Olive, 


Fair  St.  Un- 
graded. 


Whiting  St. 
Ungraded. 


Woodward  Sch. 
Annex, 


German-Eng. 
School. 

28s  Wooster  St. 


Hamilton 
School. 

Between    Wallace 

and  Hamilton^ 

near  Grand  A v. 


Rooms. 


4 

3 
2 
I 


2 
I 


2 
I 


3 

2 

I 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4a 

4 
3a 

3 

2b 

2a 

2 

16 

la 

I 


TEACHERS. 


Mary  A.  Maher, 

Harriet  E.  Trowbridge, 
Mary  L.  Lockwood,  ... 
A.  S.  Chadboume, 


Larkin  A.  Cooper,.. 
Cornelia  A.  Benton, 


Lizzie  J.  Smith, 


Caroline  T.  Hughes,, 
Adella  M.Wright,... 


Jonas  Gabriel, 

Gussie  E.  Siebke, 

Cornelia  A.  Hurlburt, 


Celestine  Wall,  Principal, 

Rita  Shea, 

Annie  P.  Day, 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

Helena  Chorlton, 

Gertrude  Roche, 

Veronica  Murray, 

Patricia  Carney, 

Clementine  Kenney, 

Sylveria  Flynn, 

Nellie  R.  Brown,. 

Ambrosia  Coonan, 

Mary  E.  Hall, 

Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

Pauline  Regan, 

Pauline  R.  Hughson, 

Mary  E.  O'Gorman, 

Clara  Mulville, 

Julia  T.  Flanagan, 

Cyril  Welch. ._ 


Salaries. 


$600 

350 

450 
600 


ResidoicssL 


308  Columbus  27. 
122  York, 
27  West. 
130  Davenp't  av. 


800 
600 


$3,400 


$600 


42  Spring. 
18  College. 


56  Lawrence. 


*35o 
300 


$650 


$1,100 
550 
600 


1 30  Forbes  av. 
Main,  £.  Havea. 


Florence  House. 
194  Brewery. 
134K  Olive. 


$2,250 


267  Franklin. 


»i 


»t 


<* 


(( 


»i 


(4 


*t 


41 


$1,300 

725 

500  10  College. 

675I267  Franklin. 

650 

630 

620 

600 

560 

520 

480 

480 

460 

500 

350 

450 

350 

450 

600 

600 

$11,500 


192  Wallace. 
267  Franklin. 
615  Grand  av. 
92  Bradley. 
267  Franklin. 
177  Franklin. 
16  Lyon. 
267  Franklin. 
47  Laurel. 
267  Franklin. 
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SCHOOLS. 


DwiGHT  School. 

Martin  Street, 
cor.  GUI. 


Orchard  St. 
School. 

near  Martin. 


N.  H.  O.  Asylum 
School. 

610  Elm  Street, 


Winchester 
School. 

Gregory  Street. 


Shelton  Ave. 
School. 

car.  Division  St. 


Rooms. 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


3 

2 

I 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 
5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 

2a 
I 


TEACHERS. 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

L.  L.  Camp,  Principal, 

Georgina  Norman, 

M.  Gertrude  Hall, 

Harriet  E.  Judson, 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper, , 

Mary  A.  Maltby, 

Bessie  L.  Kent, 

Lottie  J.  Thompson, 

Maria  E.  Shanley, 

Gertrude  E.  Isbell, 

Helen  M.  Thomas, 

Agnes  F.  Noyes, 

Edna  C.  Lines, 

Charlotte  H.  Oviatt, 

Lizzie  V.  Southworth, 

Minnie  D.  Swift, 

Jennie  L.  Klock, , 

Carrie  M.  Gal  pin, 

Margaret  W.  Mason, 

Ellen  M.  Hickox, 

Jennie  Woodend, 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Geo.  B.  Hu RD,  Pfincipal, 

Marion  H.  Jamieson,    

Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

Harriette  N.  Gunn, 

Lizzie  J.  Miner, 

France's  I.  Wheeler, 

Kate  I.  Donovan, 

Elizabeth  M.  Andrew, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger, 

Annie  K.  Joslin, 

Elizabeth  Palmer, 

Martha  E.  Chapman, , 

Nellie  F.  Sproat, 

Margaret  K.  Strong, 

Harriette  P.  Marsh, 

Nettie  E.  Sludlcy 

Kathleen  A.  Yanz, 

S.Ellen  Brown, 

Hettie  E.  Cooper, 

Emma  J.  Ford, 

Lucy  M.  Pierpont, 

Marie  J.  Bradley, 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


$2,500  1303  Chapel. 
725  66  Whalley  av. 
450' 10  University  pi. 
675I1303  Chapel. 
650  Montowese. 
630I157  Dixwell. 
620  138  Dwight. 
60028  Kensington. 


500 
520 
450 
350 
450 


34  York. 
116  Howe. 
133  Martin. 
I  Whalley  av. 
1252  Chapel. 


600' I  Whalley  av. 


$9,720 

$600 
460 

350 
600 


$2,010 

$600 

475 
500 


$1,575 


$2,200 

725 
450 

675 
650 

630 

520 

480 

460 

400 

600 


338  Orchard. 
135  St.  John. 
1176  Chapel. 
131  Sherman  av. 


37  Pearl. 
610  Elm. 
105  Wallace. 


$7,790 

$700 
630 
600 
600 
560 
520 
480 
450 
450 
400 
600 

$5,990 


237  Dixwell  av. 

29  Whalley  a  v. 

77  Bristol. 

Milford. 

90  Park. 

56  Whalley  av. 

59  Lilac. 

80  Ward. 

12  Whalley  av. 

73  Ward. 

94  Webster. 


109  York. 
84  Dixwell  .IV. 
£54  Columbus  av. 
89  Whalley  av. 
25  Eld.      • 
6  Garden. 
96  Broadway. 
729  Dixwell  av. 
227  Mansfield. 
108  Argyle. 
44  Gill. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


DixwELL  Ave. 
School. 

near  Broadway, 


Rooms. 


Skinner  School. 

State  Street^  cor. 
Summer, 


Edwards  St. 
School. 

cor,  Foster, 


Humphrey  St. 
School. 

near  State  St. 


St.  Francis 

Orphan  Asylum 

School. 

Highland  St. 


6 

5 

4 
3 

2 
I 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


4 
3 

2 
I 


3 

2 
I 


TEACH  SRS. 


Fannie  T.  Munson, 
Annie  G.  Kennedy, 
Nellie  A.  Peck,  .-. 
Mary  R.  Burwell,  . 
Ella  E.  Northrop.  . 
Sarah  S.  Benham,  . 


SKINNER  DISTRICT. 

iosEPH  R.  French,  Principal, 
1.  Hattie  Bishop, 

Julia  Smith 

Sara  A.  Mallory, 

Ann  E.  Loper, 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 

Lily  W.  Sheridan, 

Lilla  M.  Northrop, 

Ellen  Kilbride, 

Lucia  J.  Bryant, 

Fannie  A.  Millard, 

ianette  Trowbridge, 
.ottie  B.  Manning 

Gertrude  S.  Mann, 


Jennie  E.  Barber, 
Sarah  J.  Gibson  ,. 
Anna  M.  Smith,.. 
Jennie  A.  Torpy, . 
Fannie  Y.  Cooke, 
Flora  A.  Loper,  _. 
Carrie  A.  Stevens, 
Evelyn  Manning,. 


Mary  F.  MacArthur, 
Mary  C.  Blakeslee,. 

Jennie  Henry 

Mary  A.  Judd, 

Mary  E.Weld, 


Catherine  Whelan, 
Jerome  Lyman, ... 
Winifred  Palmer,  , 


Salaries. 


$630 
520 
480 
460 
450 
600 


$3,140 


$2,500 
600 

300 


1360  Chapel. 
242  York. 
39  Whalley  av. 
91  D  wight 
276  Howard  av. 
173  Oak. 


22  Trumbull. 
131  Bradley. 
59  E.  Pearl. 


675  63  Grove. 
650  154  Bradley. 
630  104  York  sq. 
62o|si9  Orange. 
60065  Pearl. 
560  54  Bishop. 
520  19  Brown. 
480  131  Bradley. 
460  685  Orange. 
450  16  Leonard. 
600  575  Slate. 


$9,645 


$675 
600 

560 

520 

480 

460 

450 
600 


$4,345 


$600 
400 
460 

450 
600 


$2,510 


$600 

475 
475 


$1,550 


31  Trumbull. 
44  Edwards. 
66  Lawrence. 
309  Grand  av. 
27  Clark. 
154  Bradley. 
254  Bradley. 
16  Leonard. 


85  Humphrey. 
1267  State. 
9  Audubon. 
64  Nash. 
99  Wall. 


Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Washington 
School. 

€or.  Howard  Ave, 
and  Putnam  St. 


Rosette  St. 
School. 

€or.  DeWitt  St, 


West  Street 
School, 

near  Adeline  St, 


Carlisle  Street 
School. 

near  Cedar  St. 


Rooms. 


Greenwich  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Second  St. 


12 

12 

II 

loa 

10 

9 
8a 

8 
7a 

7 

6a 

6 

5 
4« 

4 


4 

3 

2 

I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


4 

3 

2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Henry  W.  Loomis,  Principal,. 

Emily  E.  Warner, 

Sadie  B.Wilkinson, , 

Jenny  R.  Catlin, 

Annie  C.  Norman, 

Fanny  A.  Butler, 

Georgia  S.  Barber, 

Lizzie  M.  Catlin, 

Julia  Nadler, 

Mollie  Nadler 

Delia  T.  Donehue, 

Anne  E.  Clune, 

Charlotte  McCaffrey 

Amanda  H.  Donovan, 

Florence  A.  Northrop, 

Louisa  A.  Hofacker, 


Salaries. 


M.  Teresa  Healy, 
Fannie  C.  Bissell 
Annie  L.  Stone,.. 
Charity  B.  Hyde,. 


Lillian  M.  Bedell,. 
LillieB.  Hull,  .... 
Carrie  E.  Strong,.. 
M.  Christina  Rynn, 


Martha  B.  May, . 
Annie  B.  Kelley, 
Susan  L.  Davis,. 
Alice  G.  Ford, .. 


Edith  E.  Johnson, 

Katie  Smith, 

L.  Adele  West,  .. 
Kate  M.  Conlan, . 


$2,000 
725 
300 

675 
650 

650 

630 

620 

620 

600 

600 

560 

560 

520 

350 
350 


Reridences. 


$10,410 


$550 
450 
400 

350 


$1,750 


$600 
450 

450 
600 


$2,100 


$600 
400 

450 
600 


$2,050 


339  Orange. 
100  Portsea. 
151  Rosette. 
10  Court. 

66  Whalley  ar. 

67  Prince. 

119  Davenp*t  av. 

10  Court. 

IIS  Hill. 

US  Hill. 

428  Howard  av. 

144  Washington. 

83  Putnam. 

S9  Lilac. 

276  Howard  av. 

364  Congress  av. 


13  Summer. 
151  Rosette. 
143  Lamberton. 
287  Washington. 


321  Cedar. 
121  Davenp't  av. 
IS4  Columbus  av. 
19  Davenport  av. 


117  Davenp't  av. 
83  Asylum. 
S07  Orange. 
1 14  Meadow. 


$600 
460 
450 
600 

$2,110 


341  Howard  av. 

342  Howard  a  v. 
30  Lamberton. 
2S3  Hallock. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Welch  Training 
School. 

Congress  A  v. 
cor,  Vernon  St. 


Kindergartner, 
Ass't 


Rooms, 


ii 


Hallock  Streeti 
School.        i 

near  Congress  A  v. 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

cor,  Gilbert, 


10 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

3 

2 

2 
I 
I 


8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 


8 
8 

7 
6 

6 

5 
5 

4 
4 

3 

2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


WELCH  DISTRICT. 

M.  Virginia  Fogle,  Principal, 

M.  Rachel  Webster 

Bessie  E.  Howes, 

Annie  T.  Collins, 

Annie  L.  Mann, 

Jennie  F.  Nash, 

Emma  E.  Snow, 

Alice  E.  Reynolds, 

Carrie  G.  Weil, 

Cora  L.  Fiske, 

Rose  F.  Conlan, 

Cordelia  A.  Merwin, 

M.  Lulu  Turner 

Mana  E.  A.  Hatch 

Nora  A.  Sweeney, 

Rena  T.  Merwin, 

Lizzie  K.  Bradley, 


kindergarten. 

Winnie  S.  Evenden, 

Bertha  J.  Cargill, 


Hannah  M.  Chamberlin, 

Fannie  M.  Lynch 

Ellen  E.  Carr, 

Mary  E.  Kelly, 

Georgia  Hardy. 

Anna  F.  Gillette, 

Hattie  M.  Price, 

Anna  M.  Brennan, 


Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal^ 
Eva  J.  Phelps.  Asst      " 

Sarah  M.  Lewis, 

Helen  V.  Frost, 

Mary  E.  Coakley, 

Edith  W.Todd, 

Caroline  E.  Taylor, 

Grace  L.  Bell, 

Mary  F.  O'Brien, 

Mary  E.  Kinsella, 

Elizabeth  Allen, 

May  R.  Atwater 

Carrie  F.  Finch. 

S.Minnie  Mott, 


Salaries. 


$1,300 
800 
800 

725 
400 
700 
620 
500 

450 
300 

350 
300 
300 
300 
300 
600 
300 


550 
350 


$9,945 


$650 
600 
560 
480 
300 
460 
450 
600 


$4,100 


$1,300 
800 
550 
350 
600 
550 
300 
500 
350 
350 
300 

350 
400 
600 


555  Howard  av. 
555  Howard  av. 
22  Vernon. 
West  Haven. 
79  Kensington. 
14  Vernon. 
14  Vernon. 
West  Haven. 
116  Oak. 
119  Exchange. 
178  Franklin. 
4  Eld. 

55  Lombard. 
372  Congress  av. 
26  Chestnut. 
4  Eld. 
20  Vernon. 


14  Vernon. 
344  Elm. 


45  Park. 

20  Baldwin 

465  Congress  av. 

83  Asylum. 

226  Lloyd. 

123  Columbus  av. 

313  Water. 
2  Elliott. 


55  Lombard. 
10  Washington. 
175  Cedar. 
298  Lawrence. 
Ill  Davenport  av. 

62  Whalley  av. 
129  Henry. 
62  Whalley  av. 
420  Winthrop  av. 

9  Myrtle. 

516  Columbus  av. 

Cedar  Hill. 
170  Howard  av. 
184  York. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Cedar  Street. 
Training  Sch. 

cor.  Gilbert. 


Rooms. 


WooLSEY  School 

cor,    Woolsey  and 
Poplar. 


Grand  Avenue 
School. 

cor.  Clinton  Av, 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 


7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


SUBSTITUTES. 

Tillie  M.  Ryder,. 

Carrie  L.  Church, 

Laura  £.  Babcock, 

Kate  C.  Plait, 

Margaret  B.  Daley, 

Lena  H.  Nichols, 

Charlotte  A.  Clarke,... 

Mary  C.Mills, , 

Maggie  G.  McNamara,. 

Alice  E.  Flanagan, 

Kate  L.  McCarthy, 

Isabel  C.  Donnelly,  ... 

Kilty  G.  Campbell, 

Bessie  L.  Loveland,  . . . 
Frederica  E.  Bishop,  . . 

Mary  N.  Blatchley, 

Mary  A.  McGuire, 


SalaricB. 


Residences. 


WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 


Mark  Pitman,  Principal,  _ 

Hortense  A.  Darling, 

Flora  B.  Clarke. 

is.  Alice  Darrow, 

F.  Isabel  Swift, 

Fannie  I.  Bunce, , 

Lizzie  E.  Weissbarth, 

! A.  C.  Ruth  Siebke 

Carrie  A.  Parsons, , 

Julia  A.  Robinson, 

Nellie  I.  Brooks, , 

Minnie  A.  Woodford , 

Nellie  M.  Connery, 

Lottie  D.  Butler, 


550  70  Hallock. 
350  173  Division. 
350  342  Crown. 
350  127  Day. 
350  91  Goffe. 
300  86  Howe. 
300  Milford. 
300  530  Howard  a  v. 
3001244  Hamilton. 
300  47  Laurel. 
300  1 16  Davenp*t  av. 
300  22  Leonard. 
300  45  Hamilton. 
300  Fair  Haven  East. 
300205  Blatchley  av. 
300  219  Blatchley  av. 
300  1589  State. 


$12,850 


$2,500  83  Grove. 
725  310  Exchange. 
400  2Q  Ward. 
675  III  Ferry. 
650  391  Crown. 
630  113  Poplar. 
620  209  Blatchley  av. 
600  194  Brewery. 
56091  Lyon. 
520  255  Ferry. 
480  197  Exchange. 
460  34  E.  Pearl. 
450  600  Grand  av. 
600;  1 12  Ferry. 


Julia  A.  Willard,... 
Mary  J.  Warren,  .-. 
Emily  M.  DeForest, 
Martha  E.  Linsley,  . 
Bessie  L.  Crawford, 

Mary  A.  Pinney, ... 


210  Exchange. 
154  St.  John. 
45  Atwater. 
II  Wolcott. 
13  Clinton  av. 

45  Park. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Lloyd  Street 
School. 

near  Wolcott. 


Ferry  Street 
School. 

€or.  Peck. 


Center  Street 
School. 

Annex, 


n.  quinnipiac 
Street   School. 

Annex, 


Manual   Train- 
ing School. 

128  Union  St. 


Cooking 
School. 

S68  Chapel  Si. 


Rooms. 


Vocal  Music. 

Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Free  Hand 
Drawing. 

Primary 
Drawing. 

Sewing. 


4 

3 

2 

I 


4 

3 

2 

z 


2 
I 


TEACHERS. 

Mary  J.  Fahy, 

Jennie  L.  Griswold, 

S.  Helena  Robinson, 

Kate  M.  Tuttle. 

Nellie  H.  Story, 

Almira  H.  Day, 

Lucy  A.  Griswold, 

Ida  A.  Hague _ 

Mary  L.  Parmelee, , 

Emma  L.  Tyler, 

H.  Rosa  Burwell, 

John  Pursell, , 

Emma  Poison 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

B.  Jepson, 

Frederick  R.  Honey, , 

Irene  Weir 

Ada  B.  Hyde, , 

Lillian  A.  Gladwin, 


SaJarics. 


$600 
450 
400 
400 


$1,850 


$600 
460 
400 
600 


$2,060 


173  Franklin. 
70  South  Front. 
255  Ferry, 
no  South  Front 


8  Pine. 
270  Ferry. 
70  South  Front. 
31  Clark. 


$500  606  George. 


$400 
450 


N.  Quinnipiac. 
N.  Quinnipiac. 


$850 


$900 


$700 


238  Columbus  av. 


$2,300 


30  Grove, 


1,200  14  Lincoln. 


1,200 


900 


424  Temple. 


46  Elm. 


550.140  Exchange. 


$6,150 


PUPIL   TEACHERS. 
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TRAINING  CLASS 


ENTERING  THE  WELCH   SCHOOL  SEPT.    ID,    I88S. 


Fanny  E.  Camp, 
Elizabeth  L.  Campbell, 
M.  Edith  Wooster, 
Ella  M.  A.  Uncer, 
Wyllistine  Goodsell, 
Annie  M.  Maltby, 
Annette  Johnson, 
Lyla  M.  Scranton, 
Lilue  M.  Chillingworth, 
Edith  L.  Robinson, 
Jessie  R.  Van  Deusen, 
L.  Adella  Finney, 
Edith  O.  Rowe,    . 
Annie  E.  Clark,    . 
Mary  J.  Barry, 
Ella  J.  O'Meara,  . 
Emma  McDonald,  . 
Sarah  J.  Flanagan, 
Josephine  A.  Sheehan, 
Mary  G.  Warner. 
Kitty  R.  Simmons, 
Mary  D.  Mason,    . 
Sarah  C.  White,  . 
Mary  H.  Ryan, 
Jessie  W.  W.  Smith, 
Maggie  G.  Duggan, 
Nellie  G.  Mears, 
Carrie  I.  Beard,   . 
LuTHERA  A.  Mansfield, 
Angie  L.  Thomson, 
Mary  Sawyer, 


275  Portsea. 
126  Day. 
96  S.  Front. 
208  Blake. 
82  Wall. 
157  Dixwell  av. 
238  Blatchley  av. 
167  Bradley. 
47  Stanley. 
255  Ferry. 
85  Admiral. 
260  Martin. 
104  Park. 
14  Jefferson. 
X09  Ashmun. 
294  Portsea. 
156  Grand  av. 
47  Laurel. 
188  Ferry. 
44  Clark. 
1 125  Chapel. 
93  Cedar. 
73  Water. 
240  Wallace. 
47  Lombard. 
106  Congress  av. 
67  Clinton  av. 
298  Howard  a  v. 
420  Chapel. 
115  Dwight. 
131  Spring. 


JANITORS,   1888-89. 


High  School :..Wm.  H.Clark. $650  ...312  Elm. 

Eaton  School, Almarine  Hayward, 650 9  Broadway. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson,....  650 177  Franklin. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 625.. ..21  Broad. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 625 64  Daggett. 

Winchester  School, Dennis  0*Keefe 600 120  Ashmua. 

Rosette  Street  School Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 500 loi  Hill. 

Dwighl  School, George  W.  Judd, 575 106  Martin. 

Wooster  School,  Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  575 8i  Adeline. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 575 154  Bradley. 

Washington  School, James  O'Brien, 575 11  Salem. 

Shelton  Av.  School, James  Henry, 550 154  Shelton  Av. 

Woolsey  School, John  W.  Hill, 575 61  Wolcott. 

Hallock  Street  School, . . .  ) 

,„       ^  «  ,      ,  >  Thomas  McKieman,--  650 30  Hallock. 

West  Street  School, \ 

Edwards  Street  School,  -.  )  _ 

^  ^         ,     >■  Joseph  Miller, 625 23  Edwards. 

Humphrey  Street  School,.  \ 

Whiting  Street  School,.,-  /  „  ,„  «,  ,      ,  ,„    , . 

}■  H.  W.  Blakeslee, 510 77  Washington.       1 

Cedar  Street  School \ 

Grand  Av.  School, William  S.  Green, 465 39  Grand. 

Dixwell  .Av.  School John  W.  Munson, 440 100  Webster. 

Fair  Street  School,.. Isaac  Martin, 350 6  College. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, Michael  Reardon 275 3  Clark  av. 

Oak  Street  School, ) 

>  Thomas  Hannan 525 i  South. 

Davenport  Av.  School, \ 

Lloyd  Street  School, James  L.  Hull, 275 80  Blatchley  av. 

Ferry  Street  School, George  H.  Case,....  -  275 109  Bailey. 

Orchard  Street  School, Daniel  Lovejoy, 275 70  Dickerraan. 

Carlisle  Street  School, Julia  Coxson, 275 158  Carlisle. 

German-English  School,  . -.Peter  Bohn, 140 285  Wooster. 

Woodward  School, "j 

Center  Street  School, V  C.  B.  Burwell, 325 N.  Quinnipiac. 

N.  Quinnipiac  St.  School,.  J 

Office, 

Evening  Schools,  estimate, 200 
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